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PUBLISHER'S  ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE  favourable  reception  of  the  comprehensive  selection  from 
THOMAS  HOOD'S  writings  in  the  volumes  of  "  Poems,"  and  "  Prose 
and  Verse,"  published  a  few  years  since  by  the  subscriber — in  a  form 
of  general  similarity  to  the  present  series — has  induced  the  under- 
taking of  the  completion,  in  this  popular  style,  of  the  most  important 
of  this  author's  numerous  productions.  The  author  of  "  The  Pugs- 
ley  Papers,"  "The  Dream  of  Eugene  Aram,"  and  "The  Song  of  the 
Shirt,"  left  much  behind  him  engrafted  with  the  humour,  the  gaiety, 
sentiment,  the  deep  feeling  of  these  well-known  writings.  In  the 
few  years  which  have  elapsed  since  his  death,  it  has  been  abundantly 
proved  that  in  his  peculiar  walk  he  has  left  no  successor.  No  man 
furnishes  us,  with  so  free  a  hand,  such  innocent  light  hearted  mirth, 
no  one's  jests  play  more  gracefully,  in  the  happy  illustration  of  the 
old  poet,  about  the  heart. 

It  was  well  remarked  at  the  time  of  his  death  by  an  able  critic  in 
the  Athenaum : — "  The  secrets  of  these  effects,  if  analysed,  would 
give  the  characteristics  of  one  of  the  most  original  and  powerful 
geniuses  which  ever  was  dropped  by  Faery  into  infant's  cradle,  and 
oddly  nursed  up  by  man  into  a  treasure,  quaint,  special,  cameleon- 
coloured  in  the  changefulness  of  its  tints,  yet  complete  and  self  con- 
sistent. Of  all  the  humorists  Hood  was  the  most  poetical.  When 
dealing  with  the  most  familiar  subjects,  whether  it  might  be  a  Sweep 
bewailing  the  suppression  of  his  cry,  or  a  Mother  searching  through 
St.  Giles's  for  her  lost  infant,  or  a  Miss  Kilmansegg's  golden  child- 
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hood — there  was  hardly  a  verse  in  which  some  touches  of  heart,  or 
some  play  of  fancy,  did  not  beckon  the  laughing  reader  away  into 
far  other  worlds  than  the  Jester's." 

This  is  the  spirit  of  all  Hood's  volumes,  playful  and  poetical ;  light 
as  gossamer,  but  profound  enough  too,  if  you  look  into  them ;  and, 
above  all  other  jesting — innocent. 

The  volumes  of  Hood  which  will  appear  immediately  in  this  series 
are,  "  Whimsicalities,  a  Periodical  Gathering,"  made  by  himself,  of 
some  of  his  best  papers ;  the  capital  volume  of  the  school  of  Hum- 
phrey Clinker,  "  Up  the  Rhine  ;"  with  a  new  collection  of  Miscella- 
neous Prose  and  Verse  under  the  author's  title  of  "  Hood's  Own." 

These  will  be  illustrated  with  the  author's  quaint  and  humorous 
designs,  which  are  frequently  independent  of  the  text,  and  always 
laughable  epigrams  in  themselves. 

New-York,  February,  1852. 


PREFACE. 


IT  is  proper  to  state  that  the  majority  of  the  papers  in  the  present 
Volumes  were  contributed  to  the  New  Monthly  Magazine  during  the 
Author's  late  Editorship  of  that  periodical.  Whether  they  deserved 
reprinting  or  repressing,  must  be  determined  between  the  public  and 
the  literary  Court  of  Review. 

As  usual  the  Reader  will  vainly  look  in  my  pages  for  any  startling 
theological  revelations,  profound  political  views,  philological  disquisi- 
tions, or  scientific  discoveries.  As  fruitlessly  will  he  seek  for  any 
Transcendental  speculations,  Antiquarian  gossip,  or  Statistical  Table 
Talk.  And  least  of  all  will  he  find  any  discussion  of  those  topics 
which  occupy  the  leaders  and  misleaders  of  the  daily  prints : — for 
any  enlightenment,  Bude  or  Boccius,  on  the  dark  ways  of  Parliament 
and  Downing  Streets,  or  the  dangerous  crossing  between  the  Church 
and  the  Catholic  Chapel.  He  might  as  well  expect  to  have  his  cigar 
lighted  by  the  Sun  or  his  "  Arms  Found  "  by  the  Morning  Herald. 

As  little  will  the  anticipations  be  realized  of  the  feminine  reader, 
who  seeks  for  love  rhapsodies,  higher  flown  than  the  Aerial  Carriage ; 
for  scenes  of  what  is  called  Fashionable  Life ;  or  the  serious  senti- 
mentalities of  that  new  Paradoxurus  the  Religious  Novel.  She 
might  as  well  go  to  St.  Benet  Sherehog  for  Berlin  wool ;  or  hope  to 
dance,  at  the  Ball  of  St.  Paul's,  to  Weippert's  last  New  Quadrilles. 

My  humble  aim  has  been  chiefly  to  amuse;  but  the  liberal  Utilita- 
rian will,  perhaps,  discern  some  small  attempts  to  instruct  at  the 
same  time.  He  will,  maybe,  detect  in  "  The  Defaulter,"  a  warning 
against  rash  and  uncharitable  judgments;  in  the  "Black  Job,"  a 
"  take  care  of  your  pockets,"  from  the  Pseudo-Philanthropists ;  and 
in  the  "  Omnibus"  a  lesson  to  Prudery.  He  may,  possibly,  discover 
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in  "  The  Earth-Quakers,"  a  hit  at  the  astrological  quackery,  not  only 
of  Doctor  Dee,  but  of  more  modern  Zadkiels ;  and  recognise  in  the 
"  Grirnsby  Ghost,"  the  correction  of  a  Vulgar  Error,  that  Spirits  come 
and  go  on  very  immaterial  errands.  In  the  "  Schoolmistress  Abroad," 
a  deliberate  design  is  acknowledged,  to  show  up  that  system  of 
Boarding  School  Education  which  renders  a  Young  Lady  as  eligible 
for  a  wife,  as  a  strange  female  would  be  for  a  Housekeeper,  with 
only  a  Twelfth  Night  character. 

Here  this  Preface  might  end :  but  old  associations,  and  the  ap- 
proach of  a  season  specialty  devoted  to  hospitality,  good-fellowship, 
charity,  and  the  Christian  virtues,  irresistibly  impel  me  to  the  expres- 
sion of  a  few  benevolent  wishes  towards  the  World  in  general,  and 
my  own  Country,  nay,  my  own  Country  in  particular.  We  have  all 
an  open,  or  sneaking  kindness,  for  our  peculiar  province,  as  the 
sporting  yeomanry  well  knew,  and  felt,  when  they  translated  Pitt's 
regimental  motto  which  they  pronounced  "  Pro  Haris  et  Focis," — for 
our  Hares  and  Foxes. 

In  this  spirit,  my  kindest  aspirations  are  offered  to  my  Readers, 
and  in  particular  to  those  nearest  home.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  the 
statistics  of  publication,  my  Comic  Annuals,  heretofore,  have  afforded 
some  slight  diversion  to  the  cares  of  Man,  Woman,  and  Middlesex, 
and  it  is  my  earnest  hope  and  ambition  that  my  "  Whimsicalities " 
may  still  serve  the  same  purpose  in  the  same  "  trumpery  sphere." 

If  a  word  may  be  added,  it  is  a  good  one  in  favour  of  the  Artist 
who  has  supplied  the  illustrations ;  and  who  promises,  by  his  pro- 
gressive improvement,  that  hereafter  our  "Leech  Gatherers"  shall  not 
only  collect  in  bags  or  baskets,  but  in  portfolios. 

THOMAS  HOOD. 
December  4,  1843. 
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AN    EXTRAVAGANZA. 


DISCOVERING    THE    POLE. 


CHAPTER  L 

She  tawght  'hem  to  sew  and  marke, 
All  manner  of  sylkyn  werke, 
Of  her  they  were  full  fayne. 

ROMANCE  OF  EMARE. 

A  SCHOOLMISTRESS  ought  not  to  travel — 

No,  sir ! 

No,  madam — except  on  the  map.     There,  indeed,  she  may 
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skip  from  a  blue  continent  to  a  green  one — cross  a  pink  isthmus 
— traverse  a  Red,  Black,  or  Yellow  Sea — land  in  a  purple  island, 
or  roam  in  an  orange  desert,  without  danger  or  indecorum. 
There  she  may  ascend  dotted  rivers,  sojourn  at  capital  cities,  scale 
alps,  and  wade  through  bogs,  without  soiling  her  shoe,  rumpling 
her  satin,  or  showing  her  ankle.  But  as  to  practical  travelling, 
— real  journeying  and  voyaging, — oh,  never,  never,  never ! 

How,  sir  !  Would  you  deny  to  a  Preceptress  all  the  excursive 
pleasures  of  locomotion .? 

By  no  means,  miss.  In  the  summer  holidays,  when  the  days  are 
long  and  the  evenings  are  light,  there  is  no  objection  to  a  little  trip 
by  the  railway — say  to  Weybridge  or  Slough — provided  always — 

Well,  sir  ? 

That  she  goes  by  a  special  train,  and  in  a  first-class  carriage. 

Ridiculous  ! 

Nay,  madam — consider  her  pretensions.  She  is  little  short  of 
a  Divinity  ! — Diana,  without  the  hunting ! — a  modernized  Mi- 
nerva ! — the  Representative  of  Womanhood  in  all  its  purity ! — 
Eve,  in  full  dress,  with  a  finished  education  ! — a  Model  of  Moral- 
ity ! — a  Pattern  of  Propriety  ! — the  Fugle-woman  of  her  Sex  ! 
As  such  she  must  be  perfect.  No  medium  performance — no  or- 
dinary good-going,  like  that  of  an  eight-day  clock  or  a  Dutch 
dial — will  suffice  for  the  character.  She  must  be  as  correct  as  a 
prize  chronometer.  She  must  be  her  own  Prospectus  personified. 
Spotless  in  reputation,  immaculate  in  her  dress,  regular  in  her 
habits,  refined  in  her  manners,  elegant  in  her  carriage,  nice  in  her 
taste,  faultless  in  her  phraseology,  and  in  her  mind  like — like — 

Pray  what,  sir  ? 

Why,  like  your  own  chimney-ornament,  madam — a  pure  crys- 
tal fountain,  sipped  by  little  doves  of  alabaster. 
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A  sweet  pretty  comparison  !     Well,  go  on,  sir ! 

Now,  look  at  travelling.  At  the  best,  it  is  a  rambling,  scram- 
bling, shift-making,  strange-bedding,  irregular-mealing,  foreign- 
habiting,  helter-skelter,  higgledy-piddledy  sort  of  process.  At 
the  very  least,  a  female  must  expect  to  be  rumpled  and  dusted ; 
perhaps  draggled,  drenched,  torn,  and  roughcasted — and  if  not 
bodily  capsized  or  thrown  a  summerset,  she  is  likely  to  have  her 
straightest-laced  prejudices  upset,  and  some  of  her  most  orthodox 
opinions  turned  topsyturvy.  An  accident  of  little  moment  to 
other  women,  but  to  a  schoolmistress  productive  of  a  professional 
lameness  for  life.  Then  she  is  certain  to  be  stared  at,  jabbered  at, 
may  be  jeered  at,  and  poked,  pushed,  and  hauled  at,  by  curious 
or  officious  foreigners — to  be  accosted  by  perfect  and  imperfect 
strangers — in  short,  she  is  liable  to  be  revolted  in  her  taste, 
shocked  in  her  religious  principles,  disturbed  in  her  temper,  dis- 
ordered in  her  dress,  and  deranged  in  her  decorum.  But  you 
shall  hear  the  sentiments  of  a  Schoolmistress  on  the  subject. 

Oh !  a  made-up  letter. 

No,  miss, — a  genuine  epistle,  upon  my  literary  honour.  Just 
look  at  the  writing — the  real  copy-book  running-hand — not  a  t 
uncrossed — not  an  i  undotted — not  an  illegitimate  flourish  of  a 
letter,  but  each  .;'  and  g  and  y  turning  up  its  tail  like  the  pug 
dogs,  after  one  regular  established  pattern.  And  pray  observe 
her  capitals.  No  sprawling  K  with  a  kicking  leg — no  trouble- 
some W  making  a  long  arm  across  its  neighbour,  and  especially 
no  great  vulgar  D  unnecessarily  sticking  out  its  stomach.  Her 
H,  you  see,  seems  to  have  stood  in  the  stocks,  her  I  to  have 
worn  a  backboard,  and  even  her  S  is  hardly  allowed  to  be 
crooked ! 
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CHAPTER  II. 

"  Phoo  I  phoo !  it's  all  banter,"  exclaims  the  Courteous 
Reader. 

Banter  be  hanged !  replies  the  Courteous  Writer.  But  pos- 
sibly, my  good  sir,  you  have  never  seen  that  incomparable 
schoolmistress,  Miss  Crane,  for  a  Miss  she  was,  is,  and  would  be, 
even  if  Campbell's  Last  Man  were  to  offer  to  her  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  species.  One  sight  of  her  were,  indeed,  as  good 
as  a  thousand,  seeing  that  nightly  she  retires  into  some  kind  of 
mould,  like  a  jelly  shape,  and  turns  out  again  in  the  morning 
the  same  identical  face  and  figure,  the  same  correct,  ceremonious 
creature,  and  in  the  same  costume  to  a  crinkle.  But  no — you 
never  can  have  seen  that  She-Mentor,  stiff  as  starch,  formal  as  a 
Dutch  hedge,  sensitive  as  a  Daguerreotype,  and  so  tall,  thin,  and 
upright,  that  supposing  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  to  have  been  a 
poplar,  she  was  the  very  Dryad  to  have  fitted  it !  Otherwise, 
remembering  that  unique  image,  all  fancy  and  frost  work — so 
incrusted  with 'crip  and  brittle  particularities — so  bedecked  alle- 
gorically  with  the  primrose  of  prudence,  the  daisy  of  decorum, 
the  violet  of  modesty,  and  the  lily  of  purity,  you  would  confess 
at  once  that  such  a  Schoolmistress  was  as  unfit  to  travel — un- 
packed— as  a  Dresden  China  figure. 

Excuse  me,  sir,  but  is  there  actually  such  a  real  personage  ? 

Real !  Are  there  real  Natives — Real  Blessings  to  Mothers — 
Real  Del  Monte  shares,  and  Real  Water  at  the  Adelphi  ?  Only 
call  her  *****  instead  of  Crane,  and  she  is  a  living,  breath- 
ing, flesh  and  blood,  skin  and  bone  individual !  Why,  there  are 
dozens,  scores,  hundreds  of  her  Ex-Pupils,  now  grown  women, 
who  will  instantly  recognise  their  old  Governess  in  the  form  with 
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which,  mixing  up  Grace  and  Gracefulness,  she  daily  prefaced 
their  rice-milk,  butter-puddings,  or  raspberry-bolsters.  As  thus  : 
"  For  what  we  are  going  to  receive— elbows,  elbows ! — the 
Lord  make  us — backs  in  and  shoulders  down — truly  thankful 
— and  no  chattering — amen." 


MISS    CRANE. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

"  But  the  letter,  sir,  the  letter " 

"  Oh,  I  do  so  long,"  exclaims  one  who  would  be  a  stout  young 
woman  if  she  did  not  wear  a  pinafore,  "  oh,  I  do  so  long  to  hear 
how  a  governess  writes  home  ! " 

"  The  professional  epistle,"  adds  a  tall,  thin  Instructress,  gen- 
teelly in  at  the  elbows,  but  shabbily  out  at  the  fingers'  ends,  for 
she  has  only  twenty  pounds  per  annum,  with  five  quarters  in 
arrear. 

"  The  Schoolmistress's  letter,"  cries  a  stumpy  Teacher — only  a 
helper,  but  looking  as  important  as  if  she  were  an  educational 
coachwoman,  with  a  team  of  her  own,  some  five-and-twenty  skit- 
tish young  animals,  without  blinkers,  to  keep  straight  in  the  road 
of  propriety. 

"  The  letter,  sir,"  chimes  in  a  half-boarder,  looking,  indeed,  as' 
if  she  had  only  half-dined  for  the  last  half-year. 

"  Come,  the  letter  you  promised  us  from  that  paragon,  Miss 
Crane." 

That's  true.  Mother  of  the  Muses,  forgive  me  !  I  had  for- 
gotten my  promise  as  utterly  as  if  it  had  never  been  made.  If 
any  one  had  furnished  the  matter  with  a  file  and  a  rope  ladder 
it  could  not  have  escaped  more  clearly  from  my  remembrance. 
A  loose  tooth  could  not  more  completely  have  gone  out  of  my 
head.  A  greased  eel  could  not  more  thoroughly  have  slipped 
my  memory.  But  here  is  the  letter,  sealed  with  pale  blue  wax, 
and  a  device  of  the  Schoolmistress's  own  invention — namely,  a 
note  of  interrogation  (?)  with  the  appropriate  motto  of  "  an  an- 
swer required."  And  in  token  of  its  authenticity,  pray  observe 
that  the  cover  is  duly  stamped,  except  that  of  the  foreign  post- 
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mark  only  the  three  last  letters  are  legible,  and  yet  even  from 
these  one  may  swear  that  the  missive  has  come  from  Holland ; 
yes,  as  certainly  as  if  it  smelt  of  Dutch  cheese,  pickle-herrings 
and  Schie  *  *  * !  But  hark  to  Governess ! 

"  My  dear  Miss  Parfitt, 

"  Under  the  protection  of  a  superintending  Providence  we 
have  arrived  safely  at  this  place,  which  as  you  know  is  a  sea-port 
in  the  Dutch  dominions — chief  city  Amsterdam. 

"  For  your  amusement  and  improvement  I  did  hope  to  corn- 
pose  a  journal  of  our  continental  progress,  with  such  references  to 
Guthrie  and  the  School  Atlas  as  might  enable  you  to  trace  our 
course  on  the  Map  of  Europe.  But  unexpected  vicissitudes  of 
mind  and  body  have  totally  incapacitated  me  for  the  pleasing 
task.  Some  social  evening  hereafter  I  may  entertain  qur  little 
juvenile  circle  with  my  locomotive  miseries  and  disagreeables ; 
but  at  present  my  nerves  and  feelings  are  too  discomposed  for 
the  correct  flow  of  an  epistolary  correspondence.  Indeed,  from 
the  Tower-stair  to  Rotterdam  I  have  been  in  one  universal  tremor 
and  perpetual  blush.  Such  shocking  scenes  and  positions,  that 
make  one  ask  twenty  times  a  day,  is  this  decorum  ? — can  this  be 
morals  ?  But  I  must  not  anticipate.  Suffice  it  that  as  regards 
foreign  travelling  it  is  my  painful  conviction,  founded  on  personal 
experience,  that  a  woman  of  delicacy  or  refinement  cannot  go  out 
of  England  without  going  out  of  herself! 

"  The  very  first  step  from  an  open  boat  up  a  windy  ship-side 
is  an  alarm  to  modesty,  exposed  as  one  is  to  the  officious  but 
odious  attentions  of  the  Tritons  of  the  Thames.  Nor  is  the 
steamboat  itself  a  sphere  for  the  preservation  of  self-respect.  If 
there  is  any  feature  on  which  a  British  female  prides  herself,  it  is 
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a  correct  and  lady-like  carriage.  In  that  particular  I  quite  coin- 
cide with  Mrs.  Chapone,  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  and  other  writers 
on  the  subject.  But  how — let  me  ask — how  is  a  dignified  de- 
portment to  be  maintained  when  one  has  to  skip  and  straddle 
over  cables,  ropes,  and  other  nautical  hors  tfceuvres — to  scram- 
ble up  and  down  impracticable  stairs,  and  to  clamber  into  in- 
accessible beds?  Not  to  name  the  sudden  losing  one's  centre 
of  gravity,  and  falling  in  all  sorts  of  unstudied  attitudes  on  a 
sloppy  and  slippery  deck.  An  accident  that  I  may  say  reduces 
the  eleerant  and  the  awkward  female  to  the  same  level.  You  will 

o 

be  concerned,  therefore,  to  learn  that  poor  Miss  Ruth  had  a  fall, 
and  in  an  unbecoming  posture  particularly  distressing — namely, 
by  losing  her  footing  on  the  cabin  flight,  and  coming  down  with 
a  destructive  launch  into  the  steward's  pantry. 

"  For,  my  own  part  it  has  never  happened  to  me  within  my 
remembrance  to  make  a  false  step,  or  to  miss  a  stair :  there  is  a 
certain  guarded  carriage  that  preserves  one  from  such  sprawling 
denouemens — but  of  course  what  the  bard  calls  the  '  poetry  of 
motion,'  is  not  to  be  preserved  amidst  the  extempore  rollings  of 
an  ungovernable  ship.  Indeed,  within  the  last  twenty-four  hours, 
I  have  had  to  perform  feats  of  agility  more  fit  for  a  monkey  than 
one  of  my  own  sex  and  species.  Par  example  :  getting  down 
from  a  bed  as  high  as  the  copybook-board,  and  what  really  is 
awful,  with  the  sensation  of  groping  about  with  your  feet  and  legs 
for  a  floor  that  seems  to  have  no  earthly  existence.  I  may  add, 
the  cabin-door  left  ajar,  and  exposing  you  to  the  gaze  of  an  ob- 
trusive cabin-boy,  as  he  is  called,  but  quite  big  enough  for  a  man. 
Oh,  je  ne  jamais  ! 

"  As  to  the  Mer  Maladie,  delicacy  forbids  the  details ;  but  as 
Miss  Ruth  says,  it  is  the  height  of  human  degradation ;  and  to 
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add  to  the  climax  of  our  letting  down,  we  had  to  give  way  to  the 
most  humiliating  impulses  in  the  presence  of  several  of  the  rising 
generation — dreadfully  rude  little  girls  who  had  too  evidently  en- 
joyed a  bad  bringing  up. 

a  To  tell  the  truth,  your  poor  Governess  was  shockingly  indis- 
posed. Not  that  I  had  indulged  my  appetite  at  dinner,  befog 
too  much  disgusted  with  a  public  meal  in  promiscuous  society, 
and  as  might  be  expected,  elbows  on  table,  eating  with  knives, 
and  even  picking  teeth  with  forks !  And  then  no  grace,  which 
assuredly  ought  to  be  said  both  before  and  after,  whether  we  are 
to  retain  the  blessings  or  not.  But  a  dinner  at  sea  and  a  school 
dinner,  where  we  have  even  our  regular  beef  and  batter  days,  are 
two  very  different  things.  Then  to  allude  to  indiscriminate  con- 
versation, a  great  part  of  which  is  in  a  foreign  language,  and  ac- 
cordingly places  one  in  the  cruel  position  of  hearing,  without 
understanding  a  word  of,  the  most  libertine  and  atheistical  sen- 
timents. Indeed,  I  fear  I  have  too  often  been  smiling  com- 
placently, not  to  say  engagingly,  when  I  ought  rather  to  have 
been  flashing  with  virtuous  indignation,  or  even  administering 
the  utmost  severity  of  moral  reproof.  I  did  endeavour,  in  one 
instance,  to  rebuke  indelicacy ;  but  unfortunately  from  standing 
near  the  funnel,  was  smutty  all  the  while  I  was  talking,  and  as 
school  experience  confirms,  it  is  impossible  to  command  respect 
with  a  black  on  one's  nose. 

"Another  of  our  Cardinal  Virtues,  personal  cleanliness,  is  to- 
tally impracticable  on  ship-board :  but  without  particularizing,  I 
will  only  name  a  general  sense  of  grubbiness ;  and  as  to  dress,  a 
rumpled  and  tumbled  tout  ensemble,  strongly  indicative  of  the 
low  and  vulgar  pastime  of  rolling  down  Greenwich-hill!  And 
then,  in  such  a  costume  to  land  in  Holland,  where  the  natives  get 
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up  linen  with  a  perfection  and  purity,  as  Miss  Ruth  says,  quite 
worthy  of  the  primeval  ages  !  That,  surely  is  bad  enough — but 
to  have  one's  trunks  rummaged  like  a  suspected  menial — to  see 
all  the  little  secrets  of  the  toilette,  and  all  the  mysteries  of  a  fe- 
male wardrobe  exposed  to  the  searching  gaze  of  a  male  official — 
Oh  shocking!  shocking! 

"  In  short,  my  dear,  it  is  my  candid  impression,  as  regards 
foreign  travelling,  that  except  for  a  masculine  tally-hoying  female, 
of  the  Di  Vernon  genus,  it  is  hardly  adapted  to  our  sex.  Of  this 
at  least  I  am  certain,  that  none  but  a  born  romp  and  hoyden,  or 
a  girl  accustomed  to  those  new-fangled  pulley-hauly  exercises,  the 
Calisthenics,  is  fitted  for  the  boisterous  evolutions  of  a  sea- voyage. 
And  yet  there  are  creatures  calling  themselves  Women,  not  to 
say  Ladies,  who  will  undertake  such  long  marine  passages  as  to 
Bombay  in  Asia,  or  New- York  in  the  New  World !  Consult 
Arrowsmith  for  the  geographical  degrees. 

"  Affection,  however,  demands  the  sacrifice  of  my  own  personal 
feelings,  as  my  Reverend  Parent  and  my  Sister  are  still  inclined 
to  prosecute  a  Continental  Tour.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  during 
the  voyage,  Miss  Ruth  endeavoured  to  parlez  franpois  with  some 
of  the  foreign  ladies,  but  as  they  did  not  understand  her,  they 
must  all  have  been  Germans. 

"  My  paper  warns  to  conclude.  I  rely  on  your  superintending 
vigilance  for  the  preservation  of  domestic  order  in  my  absence. 
The  horticultural  department  I  need  not  recommend  to  your  care, 
knowing  your  innate  partiality  for  the  offspring  of  Flora — and  the 
dusting  of  the  fragile  ornaments  in  the  drawing-room  you  will 
assuredly  not  trust  to  any  hands  but  your  own.  Blinds  down  of 
course— the  front-gate  locked  regularly  at  5  P.M.— and  I  must 
particularly  beg  of  your  musical  penchant,  a  total  abstinence  on 
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Sundays  from  the  pianoforte.  And  now  adieu.  The  Reverend 
T.  C.  desires  his  compliments  to  you,  and  Miss  Ruth  adds  her 
kind  regards  with  which  believe  me, 

"  My  dear  Miss  Parfitt, 
"  Your  affectionate  Friend  and  Preceptress, 
"  PRISCILLA  CRANE. 

"  P.  S. — I  have  just  overheard  a  lady  describing,  with  strange 
levity,  an  adventure  that  befell  her  at  Cologne.  A  foreign  post- 
man invading  her  sleeping-apartment,  and  not  only  delivering  a 
letter  to  her  on  her  pillow,  but  actually  staying  to  receive  his 
money,  and  to  give  her  the  change !  And  she  laughed  and  called 
him  her  Bed  Post !  Fi  done  !  Fi  done ! " 


CHAPTER    IV. 

Well— there  is  the  letter— 

"  And  a  very  proper  letter  too,"  remarks  a  retired  Seminarian, 
Mrs.  Grove  House,  a  faded,  demure-looking  old  lady,  with  a  set 
face  so  like  wax,  that  any  strong  emotion  would  have  cracked  it 
to  pieces.  And  never,  except  on  a  doll,  was  there  a  face  with 
such  a  miniature  set  of  features,  or  so  crowned  with  a  chaplet  of 
little  string-coloured  curls. 

"  A  proper  letter  ! — what,  with  all  that  fuss  about  delicacy  and 
decorum ! " 

Yes,  miss.  At  least  proper  for  the  character.  A  Schoolmis- 
tress is  a  prude  by  profession.  She  is  bound  on  her  reputation 
to  detect  improprieties,  even  as  he  is  the  best  lawyer  who  dis- 
covers the  most  flaws.  It  is  her  cue  where  she  cannot  find  an 
indecorum  to  imagine  it ; — just  as  a  paid  Spy  is  compelled,  in  a 
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dearth  of  High  Treason,  to  invent  a  conspiracy.  In  fact,  it  was 
our  very  Miss  Crane  who  poked  out  an  objection,  of  which  no 
other  woman  would  have  dreamt,  to  those  little  button-mush- 
rooms called  Pages.  She  would  not  keep  one,  she  said,  for  his 
weight  in  gold. 

"  But  they  are  all  the  rage,"  said  Lady  A. 

"  Every  body  has  one,"  said  Mrs.  B. 

"  They  are  so  showy !"  said  Mrs.  C. 

"  And  so  interesting !"  lisped  Miss  D. 

"  And  so  useful,"  suggested  Miss  E. 

"  I  would  rather  part  with  half  my  servants,"  declared  Lady 
A.,  "  than  with  my  handsome  Cherubino  !" 

"  Not  a  doubt  of  it,"  replied  Miss  Crane,  with  a  gesture  of  the 
most  profound  acquiescence.  "  But  if  /  were  a  married  woman, 
I  would  not  have  such  a  boy  about  me  for  the  world — no,  not  for 
the  whole  terrestrial  globe.  A  Page  is  unquestionably  very  a  la 
mode,  and  very  dashing,  and  very  pretty,  and  may  be  very  useful 
— but  to  have  a  youth  about  one,  so  beautifully  dressed,  and  so 
indulged,  not  to  say  pampered,  and  yet  not  exactly  treated  as 
one  of  the  family — I  should  certainly  expect  that  every  body 
would  take  him " 

"  For  what,  pray,  what  ?" 

" Why,  for  a  natural  son  in  disguise" 


CHAPTER  V. 

But  to  return  to  the  Tour. — 

It  is  a  statistical  fact,  that  since  1814  an  unknown  number  of 
persons,  bearing  an  indefinite  proportion  to  the  gross  total  of  the 
population  of  the  British  empire,  have  been  more  or  less 
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"abroad."  Not  politically,  or  metaphysically,  or  figuratively, 
but  literally  out  of  the  kingdom,  or  as  it  is  called  in  foreign 
parts. 

In -fact,  no  sooner  was  the  Continent  opened  to  us  by  the 
Peace,  than  there  was  a  general  rush  towards  the  mainland.  An 
Alarmist,  like  old  Croaker,  might  have  fancied  that  some  of  our 
disaffected  Merthyr  Tydvil  miners  or  underminers  were  scuttling 
the  Island,  so  many  of  the  natives  scuttled  out  of  it.  The  out- 
landish secretaries  who  sign  passports,  had  hardly  leisure  to  take 
snuff. 

It  was  good,  however,  for  trade.  Carpet-bags  and  portman- 
teaus rose  one  hundred  per  cent.  All  sorts  of  Guide-books  and 
Journey  Works  went  off  like  wildfire,  and  even  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy's  "  Consolations  in  Travel "  was  in  strange  request.  Ser- 
vants, who  had  "  no  objection  to  go  abroad "  were  snapped  up 
like  fortunes — and  as  to  hard-riding  "  Curriers,"  there  was 
nothing  like  leather. 

It  resembled  a  geographical  panic — and  of  all  the  Country 
and  Branch  Banks  in  Christendom,  never  was  there  such  a  run 
as  on  the  Banks  of  the  Rhine.  You  would  have  thought  that 
they  were  going  to  break  all  to  smash — of  course  making  away 
beforehand  with  their  splendid  furniture,  unrivalled  pictures,  and 
capital  cellar  of  wines  !  However,  off  flew  our  countrymen  and 
countrywomen,  like  migrating  swallows,  but  at  the  wrong  time  of 
year ;  or  rather  like  shoals  of  salmon,  striving  up,  up,  up  against  the 
stream,  except  to  spawn  Tours  and  Reminiscences,  hard  and  soft, 
instead  of  roe.  And  would  that  they  were  going  up,  up,  up  still 
— for  when  they  came  down  again,  Ods,  Jobs,  and  patient  Gri- 
zels!  how  they  did  bore  and  Germanize  us,- like  so  many  flutes. 

It  was  impossible  to  go  into  society  without  meeting  units, 
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tens,  hundreds,  thousands  of  Rhenish  Tourists — travellers  in 
Ditchland,  and  in  Deutchland.  People  who  had  seen  Nimagen 
and  Nim- Again — who  had  been  at  Cologne,  and  at  Koeln,  and 
at  Colon — at  Cob-longs  and  Coblence — at  Swang  Gwar  and  at 
Saint  Go-er — at  Bonn — at  Bone — and  at  Bong ! 

Then  the  airs  they  gave  themselves  over  the  untravelled !  How 
they  bothered  them  with  Bergs,  puzzled  them  with  Bads,  deafened 
them  with  Dorfe,  worried  them  with  Heims,  and  pelted  them  with 
Steins  !  How  they  looked  down  upon  them,  as  if  from  Ehren- 
breitstein,  because  they  had  not  eaten  a  German  sausage  in  Ger- 
many, sour  krout  in  its  own  country,  and  drunk  seltzer-water  at 
the  fountain-head !  What  a  donkey  they  deemed  him  who  had 
not  been  to  Assmanshauser — what  a  cockney  who  had  not  seen 
a  Rat's  Castle  besides  the  one  in  St.  Giles's !  He  was,  as  it 
were,  in  the  kitchen  of  society,  for  to  go  "  up  the  Rhine,"  was  to 
go  up  stairs ! 

Now  this  very  humiliation  was  felt  by  Miss  Crane ;  and  the 
more  that  in  her  establishment  for  Young  Ladies  she  was  the 
Professor  of  Geography,  and  the  Use  of  the  Globes.  Moreover, 
several  of  her  pupils  had  made  the  trip  with  their  parents,  during 
the  vacations,  and  treated  the  travelling  part  of  the  business  so 
lightly,  that  in  a  rash  hour  the  Schoolmistress  determined  to  go 
abroad.  Her  junior  sister,  Miss  Ruth,  gladly  acceded  to  the 
scheme,  and  so  did  their  only  remaining  parent,  a  little,  sickly, 
querulous  man,  always  in  black,  being  some  sort  of  dissenting 
minister,  'as  the  "  young  ladies "  knew  to  their  cost,  for  they 
had  always  to  mark  his  new  shirts,  in  cross-stitch,  with  the 
Reverend  T.  C.  and  the  number — "  the  Reverend  "  at  full  length. 

Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  Midsummer  holidays  set  in,  there 
was  packed — in  I  don't  know  how  many  trunks,  bags,  and  cap- 
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boxes, — I  don't  know  what  luggage,  except  that  for  each  of  the 
party  there  was  a  silver  spoon,  a  knife  and  fork,  and  six  towels. 

"  And  pray,  sir,  how  for  did  your  Schoolmistress  mean  to  go  ?" 

To  Gotha,  madam.  Not  because  Bonaparte  slept  there  on  his 
flight  from  Leipsic — nor  yet  from  any  sentimental  recollections  of 
Goethe — not  to  see  the  palace  of  Friedenstein  and  its  museum — 
nor  to  purchase  an  "  Almanach  de  Gotha". — nor  even  because  His 
Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  of  Saxe  Gotha,  was  the  Husband 
Elect  of  our  Gracious  Queen. 

"  Then  what  for,  in  the  name  of  patience  ? " 

Why,  because  the  Berlin  wool  was  dyed  there,  and  so  she 
could  get  what  colour  and  shades  she  pleased. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

"  Now  of  all  things,"  cries  a  Needlewoman — one  of  those  to 
whom  Parry  alludes  in  his  comic  song  of  "  Berlin  Wool " — "  I 
should  like  to  know  what  pattern  the  Schoolmistress  meant  to 
work!" 

And  so  would  say  any  one — for  no  doubt  it  would  have  been 
a  pattern  for  the  whole  sex.  All  I  know  is,  that  she  once  worked 
a  hearth-rug,  with  a  yellow  animal,  couchant,  on  a  green  ground, 
that  was  intended  for  a  panther  in  a  jungle :  and  to  do  justice  to 
the  performance,  it  was  really  not  so  very  unlike  a  carroty- 
cat  in  a  bed  of  spinach.  But  the  face  was  a  dead  failure.  It 
was  not  in  the  gentlewomanly  nature,  nor  indeed  consistent  with 
the  professional  principles  of  Miss  Crane,  to  let  a  wild,  rude,  un- 
governable creature  go  out  of  her  hands ;  and  accordingly  the 
feline  physiognomy  came  from  her  fingers  as  round,  and  mild, 
and  innocent  as  that  of  a  Baby.  In  vain  she  added  whiskers  to 
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give  ferocity— 'twas  a  Baby  still— and  though  she  put  a  circle  of 
fiery  red  around  each  staring  ball,  still,  still,  it  was  a  mild,  inno- 
cent Baby — but  with  very  sore  eyes. 

And  besides  the  hearth-rug,  she  embroidered  a  chair-cushion, 
for  a  seat  devoted  to  her  respected  parent — a  pretty,  ornithological 
design — so  that  when  the  Reverend  T.  C.  wanted  to  sit,  there 
was  ready  for  him  a  little  bird's-nest,  with  a  batch  of  speckled 


And  moreover,  besides  the  chair-bottom but,  in  short, 

between  ourselves,  there  was  so  much  Fancy  work  done  at  Le- 
banon House,  that  there  was  no  time  for  any  real. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

There  are  two  Newingtons,  Butts,  and  Stoke : — but  the  last 
has  the  advantage  of  a  little  village-green,  on  the  north  side  of 
which  stands  a  large  brick-built,  substantial  mansion,  in  the  com 
fortable  old  Elizabethan  livery,  maroon-colour,  picked  out  with 
white.  It  was  anciently  the  residence  of  a  noble  family,  whose 
crest,  a  deer's  head,  carved  in  stone,  formerly  ornamented  each 
pillar  of  the  front  gate  :  but  some  later  proprietor  has  removed 
the  aristocratical  emblems,  and  substituted  two  great  white  balls, 
that  look  like  petrified  Dutch  cheeses,  or  the  ghosts  of  the  Celes- 
tial and  Terrestrial  Globes.  The  house,  nevertheless,  would  still 
seem  venerable  enough,  but  that  over  the  old  panelled  door,  as 
if  taking  advantage  of  the  fan-light,  there  sit,  night  and  day, 
two  very  modern  plaster  of  Paris  little  boys,  reading  and  writing 
with  all  their  might.  Girls,  however,  would  be  more  appro 
priate ;  for,  just  under  the  first  floor  windows,  a  large  board  inti- 
mates, in  tarnished  gold  letters,  that  the  mansion  is  "  Lebanon 
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House,  Establishment  for  Young  Ladies.  By  the  Misses 
Crane."  Why  it  should  be  called  Lebanon  House  appears  a 
mystery,  seeing  that  the  building  stands  not  on  a  mountain,  but 
in  a  flat ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  the  name  was  bestowed  in  allusion 
to  a  remarkably  fine  Cedar,  which  traditionally  stood  in  the  fore 
court,  though  long  since  cut  down  as  a  tree,  and  cut  up  in  lead 
pencils. 

The  front  gate  is  carefully  locked,  the  hour  being  later  than 
5  P.  M.,  and  the  blinds  are  all  down — but  if  any  one  could  peep 
through  the  short  Venetians  next  the  door,  on  the  right  hand 
into  the  Music  Parlour,  he  would  see  Miss.Parfitt  herself  stealthily 
playing  on  the  grand  piano  (for  it  is  Sunday)  but  with  no  more 
sound  than  belongs  to  that  tuneful  whisper  commonly  called 
"  the  ghost  of  a  whistle."  But  let  us  pull  the  bell. 

"  Sally,  are  the  ladies  at  home  ? " 

"  Lawk  !  sir  ! — why  haven't  you  heard  ?  Miss  Crane  and 
Miss  Ruth  are  a  pleasuring  on  a  Tower  up  the  Rhind — and  the 
Reverend  Mr.  C.  is  enjoying  hisself  in  Germany  along  with 
them." 

***** 

Alas !  poor  Sally  !  Alas  !  for  poor  short-sighted  human  nature  ! 

"  Why,  in  the  name  of  all  that's  anonymous,  what  is  the  mat- 
ter?" 

Lies !  lies !  lies !  But  it  is  impossible  for  Truth,  the  p'ure 
Truth,  to  exist,  save  with  Omnipresence  and  Omniscience.  As 
for  mere  mortals,  they  must  daily  vent  falsehoods  in  spite  of  them- 
selves. Thus,  at  the  very  moment,  while  Sally  was  telling  us — 
but  let  Truth  herself  correct  the  Errata. 

For — "  The  Reverend  Mr.  C.  enjoying  himself  in  Germany — " 

Read — "  Writhing  with  spasms  in  a  miserable  Prussian  inn" 
2 
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For — "  Miss  Crane  and  Miss  Ruth  a-pleasuring  on  a  Tour  up 
the  Rhine—" 

Read — "  Wishing  themselves  home  again  with  all  their  hearts 
and  souls." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

It  was  a  grievous  case  ! 

After  all  the  troubles  of  the  Reverend  T.  C.  by  sea  and  land — 
his  perplexities  with  the  foreign  coins  at  Rotterdam — with  the 
passports  at  Nimeguen — with  the  Douaiie  at  Arnheim — and  with 
the  Spe'ise-Karte  at  Cologne 

To  be  taken  ill,  poor  gentleman,  with  his  old  spasms,  in  such 
a  place  as  the  road  between  Todberg  and  Grabheim,  six  good 
miles  at  least  from  each,  and  not  a  decent  inn  at  either !  And  in 
such  weather  too — unfit  for  anything  with  the  semblance  of  hu- 
manity to  be  abroad — a  night  in  which  a  Christian  farmer  would 
hardly  have  left  out  his  scarecrow ! 

The  groans  of  the  sufferer  were  pitiable — but  what  could  be 
done  for  his  relief?  on  a  blank  desolate  common  without  a  house 
in  sight — no,  not  a  hut !  His  afflicted  daughters  could  only  try 
to  sooth  him  with  words,  vain  words — assuasive  perhaps  of  men- 
tal pains,  but  as  to  any  discourse  arresting  a  physical  ache, — 
you  might  as  well  take  a  pin  to  pin  a  bull  with.  Besides,  the 
poor  women  wanted  comforting  themselves.  Gracious  Heaven ! 
Think  of  two  single  females,  with  a  sick,  perhaps  an  expiring 
parent — shut  up  in  a  hired  coach,  on  a  stormy  night,  in  a  foreign 
land — ay,  in  one  of  its  dreariest  places.  The  sympathy  of  a 
third  party,  even  a  stranger,  wc-uld  have  been  some  support  to 
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them,  but  all  they  could  get  by  their  most  earnest  appeals  to  the 
driver  was  a  couple  of  unintelligible  syllables. 

If  they  had  only  possessed  a  cordial — a  flask  of  eau  de  vie ! 
Such  a  thing  had  indeed  been  proposed  and  prepared,  but  alas ! 
Miss  Crane  had  wilfully  left  it  behind.  To  think  of  Propriety 
producing  such  a  travelling  accompaniment  as  a  brandy-bottle 
was  out  of  the  question.  You  might  as  well  have  looked  for 
claret  from  a  pitcher-plant ! 

In  the  mean  time  the  sick  man  continued  to  sigh  and 
moan — his  two  girls  could  feel  him  twisting  about  between 
them. 

"  Oh,  my  poor  dear  papa !"  murmured  Miss  Crane,  for  she  did 
not  "  father  "  him  even  in  that  extremity.  Then  she  groped  again 
despairingly  in  her  bag  for  the  smelling-bottle,  but  only  found 
instead  of  it  an  article  she  had  brought  along  with  her,  Heaven 
knows  why,  into  Germany — the  French  mark  ! 

"  Oh — ah— ugh !— hah !"  grumbled  the  sufferer.  «  Am  I — to 
— die — on — the  road !" 

"Is  he  to  die  on  the  road!;'  repeated  Miss  Crane  through 
the  front  window  to  the  coachman,  but  with  the  same  result  as 
before ;  namely,  two  words  in  the  unknown  tongue. 

"  Ruth,  what  is  yar  vole  .*" 

Ruth  shook  her  head  in  the  dark. 

"  If  he  would  only  drive  faster !"  exclaimed  Miss  Crane,  and 
again  she  talked  through  the  front  window.  "  My  good  man — " 
(Gefallig?)  "  Ruth,  what's  gefallish?"  But  Miss  Ruth  was  as 
much  in  the  dark  as  'ever.  "  Do,  do,  do,  make  haste  to  some- 
where— "  (Ja  wolh  /)  That  phlegmatic  driver  would  drive  her 
crazy  ! 

Poor  Miss  Crane!     Poor  Miss  Ruth  !     Poor  Reverend  T.  C.I 
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My  heart  bleeds  for  them — and  yet  they  must  remain  perhaps 
for  a  full  hour  to  come  in  that  miserable  condition.  But  no — 
hark — that  guttural  sound  which  like  a  charm  arrests  every  horse 
in  Germany  as  soon  as  uttered — "  Burr-r-r-r-r !" 

The  coach  stops ;  and  looking  out  on  her  own  side  through 
the  rain  Miss  Crane  perceives  a  low  dingy  door,  over  which  by 
help  of  a  lamp  she  discovers  a  white  board,  with  some  great 
black  fowl  painted  on  it,  and  a  word  underneath  that  to  her 
English  eyes  suggests  a  difficulty  in  procuring  fresh  eggs. 
Whereas  the  Alder,  instead  of  addling,  hatches  brood  after  brood 
every  year,  till  the  number  is  quite  wonderful,  of  little  red  and 
black  eagles. 

However,  the  Royal  Bird  receives  the  distressed  travellers  un- 
der its  wing ;  but  my  pen,  though  a  steel  one,  shrinks  from  the 
labour  of  scrambling  and  hoisting  them  from  the  Lohn  Kutch 
into  the  Gast  Haus.  In  plump,  there  they  are — in  the  best  inn's 
oest  room,  yet  not  a  whit  preferable  to  the  last  chamber  that 
lodged  the  "  great  Villiers."  But  hark,  they  whisper, 
Gracious  powers  !  Ruth  ! 


t  -n  •    -11    ,   r  What  a  wretched  hole! 
Gracious  powers  !  Jrriscilla  ! 


CHAPTER   IX. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  no  English  traveller  would  willingly 
lay  up — unless  particularly  inn-disposed — at  an  Inn.  Still  less 
at  a  German  one  ;  and  least  of  all  at  a  Prussian  public-house,  in 
a  rather  private  Prussian  village.  To  be  far  from  well,  and  far 
from  well  lodged — to  be  ill,  and  ill  attended — to  be  poorly,  and 
poorly  fed — to  be  in  a  bad  way,  and  a  bad  bed. — But  let  us  pull 
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up,  with  ideal  reins,  an  imaginary  nag,  at  such  an  outlandish 
Hostelrie,  and  take  a  peep  at  its  "  Entertainment  for  Man  and 
Horse." 

Bur-r-r-r-r-rrrr ! 

The  nag  stops  as  if  charmed — and  as  cool  and  comfortable  as 
a  cucumber — at  least  till  it  is  peppered — for  your  German  is  so 
tender  of  his  beast  that  he  would  hardly  allow  his  greyhound  to 
turn  a  hair — 

Now  then,  for  a  shout ;  and  remember  that  in  Kleinewinkel,  it 
will  serve  just  as  well  to  cry  "  Boxkeeper  !  "  as  "  Ostler ! "  but 
look,  there  is  some  one  coming  from  the  inn-door. 

'Tis  Katchen  herself — with  her  bare  head,  her  bright  blue 
gown,  her  scarlet  apron — and  a  huge  rye-loaf  under  her  left  arm. 
Her  right  hand  grasps  a  knife.  How  plump  and  pleasant  she 
looks !  and  how  kindly  she  smiles  at  every  body,  including  the 
horse !  But  see — she  stops,  and  shifts  the  position  of  the  loaf. 
She  presses  it — as  if  to  sweeten  its  sourness — against  her.  soft, 
palpitating  bosom,  the  very  hemisphere  that  holds  her  maiden 
heart.  And  now  she  begins  to  cut — or  rather  haggle — for  the 
knife  is  blunt,  and  the  bread  is  hard ;  but  she  works  with  good 
will,  and  still  hugging  the  loaf  closer  and  closer  to  her  comely 
self,  at  last  severs  a  liberal  slice  from  the  mass.  Nor  Js  she  con- 
tent to  merely  give  it  to  her  client,  'but  holds  it  out  with  her  own 
hand  to  be  eaten,  till  the  last  morsel  is  taken  from  among  her 

ruddy  fingers  by  the  lips of  a  sweet  little  chubby  urchin  ? — 

no — of  our  big,  bony  iron-gray  post-horse  ! 

Now  then,  Courteous  Reader,  let  us  step  into  the  Stube,  or 
Traveller's  Room ;  and  survey  the  fare  and  the  accommodation 
prepared  for  us  bipeds.  Look  at  that  bare  floor — and  that  dreary 
stove — and  those  smoky  dingy  walls — and  for  a  night's  lodging, 
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My  heart  bleeds  for  them — and  yet  they  must  remain  perhaps 
for  a  full  hour  to  come  in  that  miserable  condition.  But  no — 
hark — that  guttural  sound  which  like  a  charm  arrests  every  horse 
in  Germany  as  soon  as  uttered — "  Burr-r-r-r-r !" 

The  coach  stops ;  and  looking  out  on  her  own  side  through 
the  rain  Miss  Crane  perceives  a  low  dingy  door,  over  which  by 
help  of  a  lamp  she  discovers  a  white  board,  with  some  great 
black  fowl  painted  on  it,  and  a  word  underneath  that  to  her 
English  eyes  suggests  a  difficulty  in  procuring  fresh  eggs. 
Whereas  the  Alder,  instead  of  addling,  hatches  brood  after  brood 
every  year,  till  the  number  is  quite  wonderful,  of  little  red  and 
black  eagles. 

However,  the  Royal  Bird  receives  the  distressed  travellers  un- 
der its  wing ;  but  my  pen,  though  a  steel  one,  shrinks  from  the 
labour  of  scrambling  and  hoisting  them  from  the  Lohn  Kutch 
into  the  Gast  Haus.  In  plump,  there  they  are — in  the  best  inn's 
oest  room,  yet  not  a  whit  preferable  to  the  last  chamber  that 
lodged  the  "  great  Villiers."  But  hark,  they  whisper, 

Gracious  powers  !  Ruth  !        ) 

,  _.    ...    ,  [What  a  wretched  hole! 
Gracious  powers  !  Jrnscilla  !   \ 


CHAPTER    IX. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  no  English  traveller  would  willingly 
lay  up — unless  particularly  inn-disposed — at  an  Inn.  Still  less 
at  a  German  one ;  and  least  of  all  at  a  Prussian  public-house,  in 
a  rather  private  Prussian  village.  To  be  far  from  well,  and  far 
from  well  lodged — to  be  ill,  and  ill  attended — to  be  poorly,  and 
poorly  fed— to  be  in  a  bad  way,  and  a  bad  bed.— But  let  us  pull 
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up,  with  ideal  reins,  an  imaginary  nag,  at  such  an  outlandish 
Hostelrie,  and  take  a  peep  at  its  "  Entertainment  for  Man  and 
Horse." 

Bur-r-r-r-r-rrrr ! 

The  nag  stops  as  if  charmed — and  as  cool  and  comfortable  as 
a  cucumber — at  least  till  it  is  peppered — for  your  German  is  so 
tender  of  his  beast  that  he  would  hardly  allow  his  greyhound  to 
turn  a  hair — 

Now  then,  for  a  shout ;  and  remember  that  in  Kleinewinkel,  it 
will  serve  just  as  well  to  cry  "  Boxkeeper  !  "  as  "  Ostler !  "  but 
look,  there  is  some  one  coming  from  the  inn-door. 

'Tis  Katchen  herself — with  her  bare  head,  her  bright  blue 
gown,  her  scarlet  apron — and  a  huge  rye-loaf  under  her  left  arm. 
Her  right  hand  grasps  a  knife.  How  plump  and  pleasant  she 
looks !  and  how  kindly  she  smiles  at  every  body,  including  the 
horse !  But  see — she  stops,  and  shifts  the  position  of  the  loaf. 
She  presses  it — as  if  to  sweeten  its  sourness — against  her.  soft, 
palpitating  bosom,  the  very  hemisphere  that  holds  her  maiden 
heart.  And  now  she  begins  to  cut — or  rather  haggle — for  the 
knife  is  blunt,  and  the  bread  is  hard ;  but  she  works  with  good 
will,  and  still  hugging  the  loaf  closer  and  closer  to  her  comely 
self,  at  last  severs  a  liberal  slice  from  the  mass.  Norjs  she  con- 
tent to  merely  give  it  to  her  client,  'but  holds  it  out  with  her  own 
hand  to  be  eaten,  till  the  last  morsel  is  taken  from  among  her 

ruddy  fingers  by  the  lips of  a  sweet  little  chubby  urchin  ? — 

no — of  our  big,  .bony  iron-gray,  post-horse  ! 

Now  then,  Courteous  Reader,  let  us  step  into  the  Stube,  or 
Traveller's  Room ;  and  survey  the  fare  and  the  accommodation 
prepared  for  us  bipeds.  Look  at  that  bare  floor — and  that  dreary 
stove — and  those  smoky  dingy  walls — and  for  a  night's  lodging, 
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"  Oh,  yes !  I  once  went  over  to  Calais — and  have  hated  my- 
self ever  since.  I  hate  the  Continent ! " 

"  For  what  reason,  madam  ? " 

"  Pshaw !  I  hate  to  give  reasons.  I  hate  the  Continent — 
because  it's  so  large." 

"  Then  you  would,  perhaps,  like  one  of  the  Hebrides  ? " 

"  No — I  hate  the  Scotch.  But  what  has  that  to  do  with 
your  Schoolmistress  abroad  ? — I  hate  governesses — and  her  Re- 
verend sick  father  with  his  ridiculous  spasms — I  hate  Dissenters 
—They're  not  High  Church." 

"  Nay,  my  dear  madam,  you  are  getting  a  little  uncharitable." 

"  Charity  !  I  hate  its  name.  It's  a  .mere  shield  thrown  over 
hateful  people.  How  are  we  to  love  those  we  like  properly,  if 
we  do  not  hate  the  others  ?  As  the  Corsair  says, 

'  My  very  love  to  thee  is  hate  to  them.' 

But  I  hate  Byroft." 

"  As  a  man,  ma'am,  or  as  an  author  ? " 

"  Both.     But  I  hate  all  authors — except  Dr.  Johnson." 

"  True— he  liked  '  a  good  hater,' " 

"  Well,  sir,  and  if  he  did  I  He  was  quite  in  the  right,  and  I 
hate  that  Lord  Chesterfield  for  quizzing  him.  But  he  was  only 
a  Lord  among  wits.  Oh,  how  I  hate  the  aristocracy ! " 

"  You  do,  madam ! " 

"  Yes — they  have  such  prejudices.  And  then  they're  so  fond  of 
going  abroad.  Nothing  but  going  to  Paris,  Rome,  Naples,  Old 
Jerusalem,  and  New  York.  I  hate  the  Americans — don't  you  ?" 

"  Why,  really,  madam,  your  superior  discernment  and  nice  taste 
may  discover  national  bad  qualities  that  escape  less  vigilant  ob- 
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"  Phoo,  phoo — I  hate  flummery.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do 
what  an  American  is  called — and  if  there's  one  name  I  hate 
more  than  another,  it's  Jonathan.  But  to  go  back  to  Germany, 
and  those  that  go  there.  Talk  of  Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine! — I 
hate  that  Bulwer.  Yes,  they  set  out,  indeed,  like  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress, and  see  Lions  and  Beautiful  Houses,  and  want  Interpreters, 
and  spy  at  Delectable  Mountains — but  there  it  ends ;  for  what 
with  queer  <?aps  and  outlandish  blowses — I  hate  smock-frocks — 
they  come  back  hardly  like  Christians.  There's  my  own  husband,- 
Mr.  P. — I  quite  hate  to  see  him  1 " 

"Indeed!" 

"  Yes — I  hate  to  cast  my  eyes  on  him.  He  hasn't  had  his 
hair  cut  these  twelvemonths — I  hate  long  hair — and  when  he 
shaves  he  leaves  two  little  black  tails  on  his  upper  lip,  and  another 
on  his  chin,  as  if  he  was  a  real  ermine." 

"  A  moustache,  madam,  is  in  fashion." 

"  Yes,  and  a  beard,  too,  like  a  Rabbi — but  I  hate  Jews.  And 
then  Mr.  P.  has  learnt  to  smoke — I  hate  smoke — I  hate  tobacco 
— and  I  hate  to  be  called  a  Frow — and  to  be  spun  round  and 
round  till  I  am  as  sick  as  a  dog — for  I  hate  waltzing.  Then 
don't  he  stink  the  whole  house  with  decayed  cabbage  for  his  sour 
crout — I  hate  German  cookery — and  will  have  oiled  melted  but- 
ter because  they  can't  help  it  abroad  ? — and  there's  nothing  so 
hateful  as  oiled  butter.  What  next?  Why,  he  won't  drink  my 
home-made  wine^at  least  if  I  don't  call  it  Hock,  or  Rude-some- 
thing, and  give  it  him  in  a  green  glaas.  I. hate  such  nonsense. 
As  for  conversing,  whatever  we  begin  upon,  if  it's  Harfordshire, 
he's  sure  to  get  at  last  to  the  tiptop  of  Herring-Brightshine — I 
hate  such  rambling.  But  that's  not  half  so  hateful  as  his  Mono- 
manium." 

2* 
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"  His  what,  madam  ?" 

"  Why  his  hankering  so  after  suicide  ( I  do  hate  Charlotte  and 
Werter,)  that  one  can 't  indulge  in  the  least  tiff  but  he  threatens 
to  blow  out  his  brains  !" 

"  Seriously  ?" 

"  Seriously,  sir.  I  hate  joking.  And  then  there  are  his  horrid 
noises ;  for  since  he  was  in  Germany  he  fancies  that  every  body 
must  be  musical — I  hate  such  wholesale  notions — and  so  sings 
all  day  long,  without  a  good  note  in  his  voice.  So  much  for 
Foreign  Touring  !  But  pray  go  on,  sir,  with  the  story  of  your 
Schoolmistress  Abroad.  I  hate  suspense." 


CHAPTER   XI, 

Now  the  exclamation  of  Miss  Crane — "  Gracious  heavens, 
Ruth,  what  a  wretched  hole !" — was  not  a  single  horse-power 
too  strong  for  the  occasion.  Her  first  glance  round  the  squalid 
room  at  the  Alder  convinced  her  that  whatever  might  be  the 
geographical  distance  on  the  map,  she  was  morally  two  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  thousand  miles  from  Home.  That  is  to  say,  it 
was  about  as  distant  as  the  Earth  from  the  Moon.  And  truly 
had  she  been  transferred,  no  matter  how,  to  that  Planet,  with  its 
no-atmosphere,  she  could  not  have  been  more  out  of  her  element. 
In  fact,  she  felt  for  some  moments  as  if  she  must  sink  on  the  floor 
— just  as  some  delicate  flower,  transplanted  into  a  strange  soil, 
gives  way  in  every  green  fibre,  and  droops  to  the  mould  in  a 
vegetable  fainting-fit,  from  which  only  time  and  the  water-pot 
can  recover  it. 

Her  younger  sister  Miss  Ruth,  was  somewhat  less  disconcerted. 
She  had  by  her  position  the  greater  share  in  the  active  duties  at 
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Lebanon  House  :  and  under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  not 
have  been  utterly  at  a  loss  what  to  do  for  the  comfort  or  relief 
of  her  parent.  But  in  every  direction  in  which  her  instinct  and 
habits  would  have  prompted  her  to  look,  the  materials  she 
sought  were  deficient.  There  was  no  easy-chair — no  fire  to 
wheel  it  to — no  cushion  to  shake  up — no  cupboard  to  go  to — no 
female  friend  to  consult — no  Miss  Parfitt — no  Cook — no  John  to 
send  for  the  Doctor.  No  English — no  French — nothing  but  that 
dreadful  "  Gefallig  "  or  "  Ja  wohl " — and  the  equally  incom- 
prehensible "  Gnadige  Frau !" 

As  for  the  Reverend  T.  C.,  he  sat  twisting  about  on  his  hard 
wooden  chair,  groaning,  and  making  ugly  faces,  as  much  from 
peevishness  and  impatience  as  from  pain,  and  indeed  sometimes 
plainly  levelled  his  grimaces  at  the  simple  Germans  who  stood 
round,  staring  at  him,  it  must  be  confessed,  as  unceremoniously 
as  if  he  had  been  only  a  great  fish,  gasping  and  wriggling  on  dry 
land.  _  ^ 

In  the  mean  time,  his  bewildered  daughters  held  him  one  by 
the  right  hand,  the  other  by  the  left,  and  earnestly  watched  his 
changing  countenance,  unconsciously  imitating  some  of  its  most 
violent  contortions.  It  did  no  good,  of  course ;  but  what  else 
was  to  be  done  ?  In  fact,  they  were  as  much  puzzled  with  their 
patient  as  a  certain  worthy  tradesman,  when  a  poor  shattered 
creature  on  a  shutter  was  carried  into  his  Floor-cloth  Manufac- 
tory by  mistake  for  the  Hospital.  The  only  thing  that  occurred 
to  either  of  the  females  was  to  oppose  every  motion  he  made, — 
for  fear  it  should  be  wrong,  and  accordingly  whenever  he  at- 
tempted to  lean  towards  the  right  side,  they  invariably  bent  him 
as  much  to  the  left. 

"  Der  herr,"  said  the  German  coachman,  turning  towards  Miss 
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Priscilla,  with  his  pipe  hanging  from  his  teeth,  and  venting  a  puff 
of  smoke  that  made  her  recoil  three  steps  backwards — "  Der  herr . 
ist  sehr  krank." 

The  last  word  had  occurred  so  frequently,  on  the  organ  of  the 
Schoolmistress,  that  it  had  acquired  in  her  mind  some  important 
significance. 

"Ruth,  what  is  krank?" 

"  How  should  I  know,"  retorted  Ruth,  with  an  asperity  apt  to 
accompany  intense  excitement  and  perplexity,  "  In  English,  it's  • 
a  thing  that  helps  to  pull  the  bell.  But  look  at  papa — do  help 
to  support  him — you're  good  for  nothing." 

"  I  am  indeed,"  murmured  poor  Miss  Priscilla,  with  a  gentle 
shake  of  her  head,  and  a  low,  slow,  sigh  of  acquiescence.  Alas ! 
as  she  ran  over  the  catalogue  of  her  accomplishments,  the  more 
she  remembered  what  she  could  do  for  her  sick  parent,  the  more 
helpless  and  useless  she  appeared.  .  For  instance,  she  could  have 
embroidered  him  a  nightcap — 

Or  netted  him  a  silk  purse — 

Or  plaited  him  a  guard-chain — 

Or  cut  him  out  a  watch-paper — 

Or  ornamented  his  braces  with  bead-work — 

Or  embroidered  his  waistcoat — 

Or  worked  him  a  pair  of  slippers — 

Or  open-worked  his  pocket-handkerchief. 

She  could  even — if  such  an  operation  would  have  been  comforting 
or  salutary — have  rough-casted  him  with  shell-work — 

Or  coated  him  with  red  or  black  seals — 
Or  encrusted  him  with  blue  alum — 
Or  stuck  him  over  with  coloured  wafers — 
Or  festooned  him — 

But  alas !  alas !  alas !  what  would  it  have  availed  her  poor  dear 
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papa  in  the  spasmodics,  if  she  had  even  festooned  him,  from  top 
to  toe,  with  little  rice-paper  roses ! 


CHAPTER  XII. 

"  Mercy  on  me ! " 

[N.  B.  Not  on  Me,  the  Author,  but  on  a  little  dwarfish  "  smooth- 
legged  Bantam"  of  a  woman,  with  a  sharp  nose,  a  shrewish  mouth, 
and  a  pair  of  very  active  black  eyes — and  withal  as  brisk  and 
bustling  in  her  movements  as  any  Partlet  with  ten  chicks  of  her 
own,  and  six  adopted  ones  from  another  hen.] 

"  Mercy  on  me !  Why  the  poor  gentleman  would  die  while 
them  lumpish  foreigners  and  his  two  great  helpless  daughters 
were  looking  on !  As  for  that  Miss  Priscilla — she's  like  a  born 
idiot.  Fancy-work  him,  indeed!  I've  no  patience — as  if  with 
all  her  Berlin  wools  and  patterns,  she  could  fancy-work  him  into 
a  picture  of  health.  Why  did'nt  she  think  of  something  comfort- 
ing for  his  inside,  instead  of  embellishing  his  out — something  as 
would  agree,  in  lieu  of  filagree,  with  his  case  ?  A  little  good  hot 
brandy-and-water  with  a  grate  of  ginger,  or  some  nice  red-wine 
negus  with  nutmeg  and  toast — and  then  get  him  to  bed,  and 
send  off  for  the  doctor.  I'll  warrant,  if  I'd  been  there,  I'd  have 
unspasmed  him  in  no  time.  I'd  have  whipped  off  his  shoes  and 
stockings,  and  had  his  poor  feet  in  hot  water  .afore  he  knew 
where  he  was." 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt,  ma'am,  of  the  warmth  of  your  hu- 
manity." 

"  Warmth !  it's  every  thing.  I'd  have  just  given  him  a  touch 
of  the  warming-pan,  and  then  smothered  him  in  blankets.  Stick 
him  all  over  with  little  roses !  stuff  and  nonsense — stick  him  into 
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his  grave  at  once !  Miss  Crane  ?  Miss  Goose  rather.  A  poor 
helpless  Sawney !  I  wonder  what  women  come  into  the  world 
for  if  it  isn't  to  be  good  misses.  For  my  part,  if  he  had  been  my 
sick  father,  I'd  have  had  him  on  his  legs  again  in  a  jiffy — and 
then  he  might  have  got  crusty  with  blue  alum  or  whatever  else 
he  preferred." 

"  But  madam — " 

"-Such  perfect  apathy  1     Needlework  and  embroidery,  forsooth !" 

"  But  madam—" 

"  To  have  a  dying  parent  before  her  eyes — and  think  of  no- 
thing but  trimming  his  jacket ! " 

"But—" 

"  A  pretty  Schoolmistress,  truly,  to  set  such  an  example  to  the 
rising  generation !  As  if  she  couldn't  have  warmed  him  a  soft 
flanning !  or  given  him  a  few  Lavender  Drops,  or  even  got  down 
a  little  real  Turkey  or  calcined  Henry." 

"Of  course,  madam — or  a. little  Moxon.  And  in  regard  to 
Conchology." 

"  Conk  what  ?" 

"  Or  as  to  Chronology.  Could  you  have  supplied  the  Patient 
with  a  few  prominent  dates  ? " 

"  Dates  !  what  those  stony  things — for  a  spasmodic  stomach  !" 

"  Are  you  really  at  home  in  Arrowsmith  ?" 

"  You  mean  Arrow-root." 

"  Are  you  an  adept  in  Butler's  Exercises  ?" 

"  What,  drawing  o'  corks  ?" 

"  Could  you  critically  examine  him  in  his  parts  of  speech — the 
rudiments  of  his  native  tongue  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  I  could.  And  if  it  was  white  and  furry,  there's 
fever." 
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"  Are  you  acquainted,  madam,  with  Lindley  Murray  ?" 

"  Why  no — I  can't  say  I  am.  My  own  medical  man  is  Mr. 
Prodgers." 

"  In  short,  could  you  prepare  a  mind  for  refined  intellectual  in- 
tercourse in  future  life,  with  a  strict  attention  to  religious  duties  ?" 

"  Prepare  his  mind — religious  duties  ? — Phoo,  phoo !  he  warn't 
come  to  that ! " 

"  Excuse  me,  I  mean  to  ask,  ma'am,  whether  you  consider 
yourself  competent  to  instruct  Young  Ladies  in  all  those  usual 
branches  of  knowledge  and  female  accomplishments " 

"  Me !  What  me  keep  a  'Cademy !  Why,  I've  hardly  had 
an  edecation  myself,  but  was  accomplished  in  three  quarters  and 
a  bit  over.  Lor,  bless  you,  sir  !  I  should  be  as  much  at  sea,  as  a 
finishing-off  Governess,  as  a  bear  in  a  boat ! " 

Exactly,  madam.  And  just  as  helpless,  useless,  and  powerless 
as  you  would  be  in  a  school-room,  even  so  helpless,  useless,  and 
powerless  was  Miss  Crane  whenever  she  happened  to  be  out  of 
one. — Yea,  as  utterly  flabbergasted  when  out  of  her  own  element, 
as  a  Jelly  Fish  on  Brighton  beach ! 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Relief  at  last ! 

It  was  honest  Hans  the  hired  Coachman,  with  a  glass  of  some- 
thing in  his  hand,  which  after  a  nod  towards  the  Invalid,  to 
signify  the  destination  of  the  dose,  he  held  out  to  Miss  Priscilla, 
at  the  same  time  uttering  certain  gutterals,  as  if  asking  her 
approval  of  the  prescription. 

"  Ruth— what  is  Snaps  ?" 

"  Take  it  and  smell  it,"   replied   Miss  Ruth,  still   with  some 
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asperity,  as  if  annoyed  at  the  imbecility  of  her  senior :  but  se- 
cretly worried  by  her  own  deficiency  in  the  tongues.  The  truth 
is,  that  the  native  who  taught  French  with  the  Parisian  accent  at 
Lebanon  House,  the  Italian  Mistress  in  the  Prospectus,  and  Miss 
Ruth  who  professed  English  Grammar  and  Poetry,  were  all  one 
and  the  same  person  :  not  to  name  a  lady,  not  so  distinctly  put 
forward,  who  was  supposed  to  know  a  little  of  the  language  which 
is  spoken  at  Berlin.  Hence  her  annoyance. 

"  I  think,"  said  Miss  Priscilla,  holding  the  wine-glass  at  a  dis- 
creet distance  from  her  nose,  and  rather  prudishly  sniffing  the 
liquor,  "  it  appears  to  me  that  it  is  some  sort  of  foreign  G." 

So  saying,  she  prepared  to  return  the  dram  to  the  kindly 
Kutscher,  but  her  professional  delicacy  instinctively  shrinking 
from  too  intimate  contact  with  the  hand  of  the  strange  man,  she 
contrived  to  let  go  of  the  glass  a  second  or  two  before  he  got  hold 
of  it,  and  the  Schnaps  fell,  with  a  crash,  to  the  ground. 

The  introduction  of  the  cordial  had,  however,  served  to  direct 
the  mind  of  Miss  Ruth  to  the  propriety  of  procuring  some  refresh- 
ment for  the  sufferer.  He  certainly  ought  to  have  something,  she 
said,  for  he  was  getting  quite  faint.  What  the  something  ought 
to  be  was  a  question  of  more  difficulty — but  the  scholastic  me- 
mory of  Miss  Priscilla  at  last  supplied  a  suggestion. 

"  What  do  you  think,  Ruth,  of  a  little  horehound  tea  ?" 

"  Well,  ask  for  it,"  replied  Miss  Ruth,  not  indeed  from  any 
faith  in  the  efficacy  of  the  article,  but  because  it  was  as  likely  to 
be  obtained  for  the  asking  for — in  English — as  any  thing  else. 
And  truly,  when  Miss  Crane  made  the  experiment,  the  Germans, 
one  and  all,  man  and  woman,  shook  their  heads  at  the  remedy, 
but  seemed  unanimously  to  recommend  a  certain  something 
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"  Ruth— what  is  forstend  nix  ?" 

But  Ruth  was  silent. 

"  They  all  appear  to  think  very  highly  of  it  however,"  con- 
tinued Miss  Priscilla,  "and  I  should  like  to  know  where  to 
find  it." 

44  It  will  Be  in  the  kitchen,  if  anywhere,"  said  Miss  Ruth, 
while  the  invalid — whether  from  a  fresh  access  of  pain,  or  only 
at  the  tantalizing  nature  of  the  discussion — gave  a  low  groan. 

"  My  poor  dear  papa  !  He  will  sink — he  will  perish  from  ex- 
haustion!" exclaimed  the  terrified  Miss  Priscilla;  and  with  a 
desperate  resolution,  quite  foreign  to  her  nature,  she  volunteered 
on  the  forlorn  hope,  and  snatching  up  a  candle,  made  her  way 
without  thinking  of  the  impropriety  into  the  strange  kitchen. 
The  House-wife  and  her  maid  slowly  followed  the  Schoolmistress, 
and  whether  from  national  phlegm  or  intense  curiosity,  or  both 
together,  offered  neither  help  nor  hindrance  to  the  foreign  lady, 
but  stood  by,  and  looked  on  at  her  operations. 

And  here  be  it  noted,  in  order  to  properly  estimate  the  diffi- 
culties which  lay  in  her  path,  that  the  Governess  had  no  distinct 
recollection  of  having  ever  been  in  a  kitchen  in  the  course  of  her 
life.  It  was  a  Terra  Incognita — a  place  of  which  she  literally 
knew  less  than  of  Japan.  Indeed,  the  laws,  customs,  ceremonies, 
mysteries,  and  utensils  of  the  kitchen  were  more  strange  to  her 
than  those  of  the  Chinese.  For  aught  she  knew  the  Cook  her- 
self was  the  dresser ;  and  a  rolling-pin  might  have  a  head  at  one 
end  and  a  sharp  point  at  the  other.  The  Jack,  according  to 
Natural  History,  was  a  fish.  The  flour-tub,  as  Botany  suggested, 
might  contain  an  Orange-tree,  and  the  range  might  be  that  of 
the  Barometer.  Asjx>  the  culinary  works,  in  which  almost  every 
female  dabbles,  she  had  never  dipped  into  one  of  them,  and  knew 
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no  more  how  to  boil  an  egg  than  if  she  had  been  the  Hen  that 
laid  it,  or  the  Cock  that  cackled  over  it.  Still  a  natural  turn  for 
the  art,  backed  by  a  good  bright  fire,  might  have  surmounted  her 
rawness. 

But  Miss  Crane  was  none  of  those  natural  geniuses  in  the  art 
who  can  extemporize  Flint  Broth — and  toss  up  something  out  of 
nothing  at  the  shortest  notice.  It  is  doubtful  if,  with  the  whole 
Midsummer  holidays  before  her,  she  could  successfully  have  Un- 
dertaken a  pancake — or  have  got  up  even  a  hasty-pudding  with- 
out a  quarter's  notice.  For  once,  however,  she  was  impelled  by 
the  painful  exigency  of  the  hour  to  test  her  ability,  and  finding 
certain  ingredients  to  her  hand,  and  subjecting  them  to  the  best 
or  simplest  process  that  occurred  to  her,  in  due  time  she  returned, 
cup  in  hand,  to  the  sick  room,  and  proffered  to  her  poor  dear 
papa  the  result  of  her  first  maiden  effort  in  cookery. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  asked  Ruth,  naturally  curious,  as  well  as  anxious 
as  to  the  nature  of  so  novel  an  experiment. 

"  Pah !  puh  !  poof — phew !  chut !"  spluttered  the  Reverend  T. 
C.,  unceremoniously  getting  rid  of  the  first  spoonful  of  the  mixture. 
"  It's  paste — common  paste  !" 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Poor  Miss  Crane ! 

The  failure  of  her  first  little  culinary  experiment  reduced  her 
again  to  despair.  If  there  be  not  already  a  Statue  of  Disappoint- 
ment she  would  have  served  for  its  model.  It  would  have  melted 
an  Iron  Master  to  have  seen  her  with  her  eyes  fixed  intently  on 
the  unfortunate  cup  of  paste,  as  if  asking  herself  mentally,  was  it 
possible  that  what  she  had  prepared  with  such  pains  for  the  re- 
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freshment  of  a  sick  parent,  was  only  fit  for  what  ? — Why,  for  the 
false  tin  stomach  of  a  healthy  bill  sticker  ! 

Dearly  as  she  rated  her  professional  accomplishments  and  ac- 
quirements, I  verily  believe  that  at  that  cruel  moment  she  would 
have  given  up  all  her  consummate  skill  in  Fancy  Work,  to  have 
known  how  to  make  a  basin  of  gruel !  Proud  as  she  was  of  her 
embroidery,  she  would  have  exchanged  her  cunning  in  it  for  that 
of  the  plainest  cook, — for  oh !  of  what  avail  her  Tent  Stitch, 
Chain  Stitch,  German  Stitch,  or  Satin  Stitch,  to  relieve  or  soothe 
a  suffering  father,  afflicted  with  back  stitch,  front  stitch,  side  stitch 
and  cross  stitch  into  the  bargain  ? 

Nay,  of  what  use  was  her  solider  knowledge  ? — for  example,  in 
History,  Geography,  Botany,  Conchology,  Geology,  and  Astro- 
nomy ?  Of  what  effect  was  it  that  she  knew  the  scientific  names 
for  coal  and  slate, — or  what  comfort  that  she  could  tell  him  how 
many  stars  there  are  in  Cassiopeia's  Chair  whilst  he  was  twisting 
with  agony  on  a  hard  wooden  one  ? 

"It's  no  use  talking!^  exclaimed  Miss  Ruth,  after  a  long 
silence,  "  we  must  have  medical  advice ! " 

But  how  to  obtain  it?  To  call  in  even  an  apothecary,  one 
must  call  in  his  own  language,  and  the  two  sisters  between  them 
did  not  possess  German  enough,  High  or  Low,  to  call  for  a  Doc- 
tor's boy.  The  hint,  however,  was  not  lost  on  the  Reverend  T. 
C.,  who,  with  a  perversity  not  unusual,  seemed  to  think  that  he 
could  diminish  his  own  sufferings  by  inflicting  pain  on  those 
about  him.  Accordingly,  he  no  sooner  overheard  the  wish  for  a 
Doctor,  than  with  renewed  meanings  and  contortions  he  muttered 
the  name  of  a  drug  that  he  felt  sure  would  relieve  him.  But  the 
physic  was  as  difficult  to  procure  as  the  physician.  In  vain  Miss 
Ruth  turned  in  succession  to  the  Host,  the  Hostess,  the  Waiter, 
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and  Hans  the  Coachman,  and  to  each,  separately,  repeated  the 
word  "  Ru-bub."  The  Host,  the  Hostess,  the  Maid,  the  Waiter, 
and  Hans  the  Coachman,  only  shook  their  heads  in  concert,-  and 
uttered  in  chorus  the  old  "  forstend  nicht." 

"  Oh  I  do  wish,"  exclaimed  Miss  Crane,  with  a  tone  and  a  ges- 
ture of  the  keenest  self-reproach,  "  how  I  do  wish  that  I  had 
brought  Buchan's  Domestic  Medicine  abroad  with  me,  instead  of 
Thomson's  Seasons ! " 

"  And  of  what  use  would  that  have  been  without  the  medicine- 
chest  ? "  asked  Miss  Ruth  ;  "  for  I  don't  pretend  to  write  prescrip- 
tions in  German." 

"  That's  very  true,"  said  Miss  Crane,  with  a  long  deep  sigh — 
whilst  the  sick  man,  from  pain  or  wilfulness,  Heaven  alone  knew 
which — gave  a  groan,  so  terrific  that  it  startled  even  the  phleg- 
matic Germans. 

"  My  papa ! — my  dear  papa  ! "  shrieked  the  agitated  governess ; 
and  with  some  confused  notions"  of  a  fainting-fit — for  he  had 
closed  his  eyes, — and  still  conscious  of  a  cup  in  her  hand,  though 
not  of  its  contents,  she  chucked  the  paste — that  twice  unfortunate 
paste ! — into  the  face  of  her  beloved  parent ! 


CHAPTER  XV. 

"  And  serve  him  right  too  ! "  cries  the  little  smart  bantamlike 
woman  already  introduced  to  the  Courteous  Reader.  "  An  old 
good-for-nothing !  to  sham  worse  than  he  was,  and  play  on  the 
tender  feelings  of  two  affectionate  daughters!  I'd  have  pasted 
him  myself  if  he  had  been  fifty  fathers!  Not  that  I  think  a  bit 
the  better  of  that  Miss  Crane,  who  after  all,  did  not  do  it  on  pur- 
pose. She's  as  great  a  gawky  as  ever.  To  think  with  all  her 
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schooling  she  couldn't  get  a  doctor  fetched  for  the  old  gentle- 
man ! " 

"  But,  my  dear  madam,  she  was  ignorant  of  the  language." 

"  Ignorant  of  fiddlesticks !  How  do  the  deaf  and  dumb  people 
do  ?  If  she  couldn't  talk  to  the  Germans  she  might  have  made 
signs." 

Impossible !  Pray  remember  that  Miss  Crane  was  a  school- 
mistress, and  of  the  ancien  regime,  in  whose  code  all  face-making, 
posturing,  and  gesticulations,  were  high  crimes  and  misdemean- 
ours. Many  a  little  Miss  Gubbins  or  Miss  Wiggins  she  had 
punished  with  an  extra  task,  if  not  with  .the  rod  itself,  for  nod- 
ding, winking,  or  talking  with  their  fingers ;  and  is  it  likely  that 
she  would  personally  have  had  recourse  to  signs  and  signals  for 
which  she  had  punished  her  pupils  with  such  severity  ?  Do  you 
think  that  with  her  rigid  notions  of  propriety,  and  her  figure,  she 
would  ever  have  stooped  to  what  she  would  have  called  buf- 
foonery ? 

"  Why  to  be  sure,  if  you  haven't  high-coloured  her  picture  she 
is  starched  and  frumpish  enough,  and  only  fit  for  a  place  among 
the  wax-work ! " 

And  besides,  supposing  physiognomical  expression  as  well  as 
gesticulation  to  be  included  in  sign-making,  this  Silent  Art  re- 
quires study  and  practice,  and  a  peculiar  talent !  Pray  did  you 
ever  see  Grimaldi  ? 

"  What,  Joey  ?  Did  I  ever  see  Lonnon  !  Did  I  ever  go  to  the 
Wells?" 

0  rare  Joe  Grimaldi !  Great  as  was  my  admiration  of  the 
genius  of  that  inimitable  clown,  never,  never  did  it  rise  to  its  true 
pitch  till  I  had  been  cast  all  abroad  in  a  foreign  country  without 
any  knowledge  of  its  language !  To  the  richness  of  his  fun — to 
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his  wonderful  agility — to  his  unique  singing  and  his  grotesque 
dancing,  I  perhaps  had  done  ample  justice — but  never,  till  I  had 
broken  down  in  fifty  pantomimical  attempts  of  my  own — nay,  in 
twice  fifty  experiments  in  dumb  show — did  I  properly  appreciate 
his  extraordinary  power  of  making  himself  understood  without 
being  on  speaking  terms  with  his  company.  His  performance 
was  never,  like  mine,  an  Acted  Riddle.  A  living  Telegraph,  he 
never  failed  in  conveying  his  intelligence,  but  signalled  it  with 
such  distinctness,  that  his  meaning  was  visible  to  the  dullest 
capacity. 

"  And  your  attempts  in  the  line,  sir  ?" 

Utter  failures.  Often  and  often  have  I  gone  through  as  many 
physical  manoeuvres  as  the  Englishman  in  "  Rabelais,"  who  ar- 
gued by  signs ;  but  constantly  without  explaining  my  meaning, 
and  consequently  without  obtaining  my  object.  From  all  which, 
my  dear  madam,  I  have  derived  this  moral,  that  he  who  visits  a 
foreign  country,  without  knowing  the  language,  ought  to  be 
prepared  beforehand  either  to  act  like  a  Clown,  or  to  look  like 
a  Fool. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

It  was  a  good-natured  act  of  honest  Hans  the  coachman — and 
especially  after  the  treatment  of  his  Schnapps — but  seeing  the 
Englishers  at  a  dead  lock,  and  partly  guessing  at  the  cause  of 
their  distress — he  quietly  went  to  the  stable,  saddled  one  of  his  own 
horses,  and  rode  off  in  quest  of  a  medical  man.  Luckily  he  soon 
met  with  the  personage  he  wanted,  whom  with  great  satisfaction 
he  ushered  into  the  little  dim,  dirty  parlour  at  the  Black  Eagle, 
and  introduced,  as  well  as  he  could,  to  the  Foreigners  in  Distress. 
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Now  the  Physician  who  regularly  visited  at  Lebanon  House, 
was,  of  course,  one  of  the  Old  School ;  and  in  correctness  of  cos- 
tume and  professional  formality  was  scarcely  inferior  to  the  imma- 
culate lady  who  presided  over  that  establishment.  There  was  no 
mistaking  him,  like  some  modern  practitioners,  for  a  merchant  or 
a  man  about  town.  He  was  as  carefully  made  up  as  a  prescription 
— and  between  the  customary  sables,  and  a  Chesterfieldian  cour 
tesy,  appeared  as  a  Doctor  of  the  old  school  always  used  to  do- 
like  a  piece  of  sticking-plaster-^-black,  polished,  and  healing. 

Judge  then,  of  the  horror  and  amazement  of  the  Schoolmis- 
tress, when  she  saw  before  her  a  great  clumsy-built  M.  D.  enve- 
loped in  a  huge  gray  cloak,  with  a  cape  that  fell  below  his  elbows, 
and  his  head  covered  with  what  she  had  always  understood  was 
a  jockey-cap  ! 

"  Gracious  Heaven  ! — why,  he's  a  horse-doctor ! " 

"Doctor? — ja  wohl,"  said  Hans,  with  a  score  of  affirmative 
little  nods ;  and  he  then  added  the  professional  grade  of  the 
party,  which  happened  to  be  one  of  a  most  uncouth  sound  to  an 
English  ear. 

"  Ruth,  what's  a  medicine  rat ! " 

"Lord  knows,"  answered  Miss  Ruth,  "the  language  is  as 
barbarous  as  the  people  ! " 

In  the  mean  time  the  Medicin  Rath  threw  off  his  huge  cloak 
and  displayed  a  costume  equally  at  variance  with  Miss  Crane's 
notions  of  the  proper  uniform  of  his  order.  No  black  coat,  no 
black  smalls,  no  black  silk  stockings — why  any  undertaker  in 
London  would  have  looked  more  like  a  doctor !  His  coat  was  a 
bright  brown  frock,  his  waistcoat  as  gay  and  variegated  as  her 
own  favourite  parterre  of  larkspurs,  and  his  trowsers  of  plum 
colour !  Of  her  own  accord  she  would  not  have  called  him  in  to 
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a  juvenile  chicken-pock  or  a  nettlerash — and  there  he  was  to  treat 
full  grown  spasms  in  an  adult ! 

"  Je  suis  medecin,  monsieur,  a  votre  service,"  said  the  stranger, 
-in  French  more  guttural  than  nasal,  and  with  a  bow  to  the  sick 
gentleman. 

"  Mais,  docteur,"  hastily  interposed  Miss  Ruth,  "  vous  etes  un 
docteur  a  cheval." 

This  translation  of  "  horse-doctor"  being  perfectly  unintelligible 
to  the  German,  he  again  addressed  himself  to  his  patient,  and 
proceeded  to  feel  his  pulse. 

"Papa  is  subject  to  spasms  in  his  chest,"  explained  Miss 
Crane. 

"Pshaw — nonsense  '."whined  the  Reverend  T.  C.,  "they're  in 
my  stomach." 

"  They're  in  his  stomach,"  repeated  Miss  Crane,  delicately  lay 
ing  her  own  hand,  by  way  of  explanation,  on  her  sternum. 

"  Monsieur  a  mange  du  diner  ,?" 

"  Only  a  little  beef,"  said  Miss  Crane,  who  "  understood"  French 
but  "did  not  speak  it." 

"  Seulement  un  petit  boeuf,"  translated  Miss  Ruth,  who  spoke 
French  but  did  not  understand  it. 

"  Oui — c'est  une  indigestion,  sans  doute,"  said  the  Doctor. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Hark ! 

"It's  shameful!  abominable!  atroc'ons !     It's  a  skit  on  all  the 
schoolmistresses — a  wicked  libel  on  the  whole  profession  !" 

"  But  my  dear  Mrs. " 

"  Don't  'dear'  me,  sir !     I  consider  myself  personally  insulted ! 
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*  Manger  un  petty  boof !'     As  if  a  governess  couldn't  speak  better 
French  than  that !     Why,  it  means  eating  a  little  bullock  ! " 

"  Precisely.     Boeuf,  singular,  masculine,  a  bullock  or  ox." 

"  Ridiculous !  And  from  one  of  the  heads  of  a  seminary  ! 
Why,  sir,  not  to  speak  of  myself  or  the  teachers,  I  have  a  pupil  at 
Prospect  House,  and  only  twelve  years  of  age,  who  speaks  French 
like  a  native." 

"  Of  where,  madam  ?" 

"  Of  where,  sir  ? — why  of  all  France  to  be  sure,  and  Paris  in 
particular !" 

"  And  with  the  true  accent  ?' 

"  Yes,  sir,  with  all  the  accents — sharp,  grave  and  circumben- 
dibus— I  should  have  said  circumflex,  but  you  have  put  me  in 
a  fluster.  French !  why  it's  the  corner-stone  of  female  education. 
It's  universal,  sir,  from  her  ladyship  down  to  her  cook.  We 
could  neither  dress  ourselves  nor  our  dinners  without  it !  And 
that  the  Miss  Cranes  know  French  I  am  morally  certain,  for  I 
have  seen  it  in  their  Prospectus." 

"  No  doubt  of  it,  madam.  But  you  are  of  course  aware  that 
there  are  two  sorts — French  French  and  English  French — and 
which  are  as  different  in  quality  as  the  foreign  cogniac  and  the 
British  Brandy." 

"  I  know  nothing  about  ardent  spirits,  sir.  And  as  to  the 
French  language,  I  am  acquainted  with  only  one  sort,  and  that 
is  what  is  taught  at  Prospect  House — at  three  guineas  a  quarter." 

"  And  do  all  your  young  ladies,  ma'am,  turn  out  such  profi- 
cients in  the  language  as  the  little  prodigy  you  have  just  men- 
tioned ? " 

"Proficient,  sir? — they  can't  help  it  in  my  establishment. 
Let  me  see — there's  Chambaud  on  Mondays — Wanostrocht  on 
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Wednesdays — Tel&maque  on  Fridays,  and  the  French  mark  every 
day  in  the  week." 

"  Madame,  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  excellency  of  your  system. 
Nevertheless  it  is  quite  true  that  the  younger  Miss  Crane  made 
use  of  the  very  phrase  which  I  have  quoted.  And  what  is  more, 
when  the  doctor  called  on  his  patient  the  next  morning,  he  was 
treated  with  quite  as  bad  language.  For  example,  when  he  in- 
quired after  her  papa — 

"  II  est  tres  mauvais,"  replied  Miss  Ruth  with  a  desponding 
shake  of  her  head.  "  II  a  avale  son  medecin, — et  il  n'est  pas 
mieux." 


DOCTOR'S  COMMONS. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

To  return  to  the  sick  chamber. 

Imagine  the  Rev.  T.  C.  still  sitting  and  moaning  in  his  uneasy- 
chair,  the  disconsolate  Miss  Crane  helplessly  watching  the  pa- 
rental grimaces,  and  the  perplexed  Miss  Ruth  standing  in  a  brown 
study,  with  her  eyes  intently  fixed  on  a  sort  of  overgrown  child's 
crib,  which  occupied  one  dark  corner  of  the  dingy  apartment. 

"  It's  very  well,"  she  muttered  to  herself,  "  for  a  foreign  doctor 
to  say  *  laissez  le  coucherj  but  where  is  he  to  coucher  ?  "  Not 
surely  in  that  little  crib  of  a  thing,  which  will  only  add  the  cramp 
in  his  poor  legs  to  the  spasms  in  his  poor  stomach !  The  Mother 
of  Invention  was  however  at  her  elbow,  to  suggest  an  expedient, 
and  in  a  trice  the  bedding  was  dragged  from  the  bedstead  and 
spread  upon  the  floor.  During  this  manoeuvre  Miss  Crane  of 
course  only  looked  on :  she  had  never  in  her  life  made  a  bed, 
even  in  the  regular  way,  and  the  touzling  of  a  shakedown  on  the 
bare  boards  was  far  too  Margery  Dawish  an  operation  for  her 
precise  nature  to  be  concerned  in.  Moreover,  her  thoughts  were 
fully  occupied  by  a  question  infallibly  associated  with  a  strange 
bed,  namely,  whether  it  had  been  aired.  A  speculation  which 
had  already  occurred  to  her  sister,  but  whose  more  practical  mind 
was  busy  in  contriving  how  to  get  at  the  warming-pan.  But  in 
vain  she  asked  for  it  by  name  of  every  German,  male  or  female, 
in  the  room,  and  as  vainly  she  sought  for  the  utensil  in  the  inn 
kitchen,  and  quite  as  vainly  might  she  have  hunted  for  it  through- 
out the  village,  seeing  that  no  such  article  had  ever  been  met 
with  by  the  oldest  inhabitant.  As  a  last  resource  she  caught  up 
a  walking-stick,  and  thrusting  one  end  under  the  blanket,  en- 
deavoured pantomimically  to  imitate  a  chambermaid  in  the  act  of 
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warming  a  bed.  But  alas  !  she  "  took  nothing  by  her  motion " 
— the  Germans  only  turned  towards  each  other,  and  shrugging 
their  shoulders  and  grinning,  remarked  in  their  own  tongue, 
"  What  droll  people  they  were  those  Englishers  ! " 

The  sensitive  imagination  of  Miss  Crane  had  in  the  interim 
conjured  up  new  and  more  delicate  difficulties  and  necessities, 
amongst  which  the  services  of  a  chamberlain  were  not  the  least 
urgent.  "  Who  was  to  put  her  papa  to  bed  ?  Who  was  to  un- 
dress him?"  But  from  this  perplexity  she  was  unexpectedly 
delivered  by  that  humble  friend  in  need,  honest  Hans,  who  no 
sooner  saw  the  bed  free  from  the  walking-stick,  than  without  any 
bidding,  and  in  spite  of  the  resistance  of  the  patient,  he  fairly 
stripped  him  to  his  shirt,  and  then  taking  him  up  in  his  arms, 
like  a  baby,  deposited  him,  willy  nilly,  in  the  nest  that  had  been 
prepared  for  him. 

The  females,  during  the  first  of  these  operations,  retired  to  the 
kitchen — but  not  without  a  certain  order  in  their  going.  Miss 
Crane  went  off  simultaneously  with  the  coat — her  sister  with  the 
waistcoat,  and  the  hostess  and  the  maid  with  the  small-clothes 
and  the  shoes  and  stockings.  And  when,  after  a  due  and  decent 
interval,  the  two  governesses  returned  to  the  sick  chamber, — for 
both  had  resolved  on  sitting  up  with  the  invalid — lo  !  there  lay 
the  Reverend  T.  C.,  regularly  Uttered  down  by  the  coachman 
with  a  truss  of  clean  straw  to  eke  out  the  bedding, — no  longer 
writhing  or  moaning — but  between  surprise  and  anger  as  still 
and  silent  as  if  his  groans  had  been  astonished,  away  like  the 
"  hiccups ! " 

You  may  take  a  horse  to  the  water,  however,  but  you  cannot 
make  him  drink, — and  even  thus,  the  sick  man,  though  bedded 
perforce,  refused  obstinately  to  go  to  sleep. 
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"  Et  monsieur  a  bien  dormi  ?"  inquired  the  German  doctor  the 
next  morning. 

"  Pas  un — "  begun  Miss  Crane,  but  she  ran  aground  for  the 
next  word,  and  was  obliged  to  appeal  to  the  linguist  of  Lebanon 
House. 

"  Ruth— what's  a  wink  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  Miss  Ruth,  who  was  absorbed  in  some 
active  process.  "  Do  it  with  your  eye." 


BAD     FRENCH. 
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The  idea  of  winking  at  a  strange  gentleman  was  however  so 
obnoxious  to  all  the  schoolmistress's  notions  of  propriety,  that  she 
at  once  resigned  the  explanation  to  her  sister,  who  accordingly 
informed  the  physician  that  her  "  pauvre  pere  n'avoit  pas  dormi 
un  morgeau  toute  la  nuit  longue." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

"Stop,  sir!  Pray  change  the  subject.  By  your  leave  we 
have  had  quite  enough  of  bad  French." 

As  you  please,  madam — and  as  the  greatest  change  I  can 
dense,  you  shall  now  have  a  little  bad  English.  Please,  then,  to 
lend  your  attention  to  Monsieur  De  Bourg — the  subject  of  his 
discourse  ought  indeed  to  be  of  some  interest  to  you,  namely,  the 
education  of  your  own  sex  in  your  own  country. 

"  Well,  sir,  and  what  does  he  say  of  it  ?" 

Listen,  and  you  shall  hear.     Proceed,  Monsieur. 

"  Sare,  I  shall  tell  you  my  impressions  when  I  am  come  first 
from  Paris  to  London.  De  English  Ladies,  I  say  to  myself,  must 
be  de  most  best  educate  women  in  de  whole  world.  Dere  is 
schools  for  dem  every  wheres — in  a  hole  and  in  a  corner.  Let 
me  take  some  walks  in  the  Fauxbourgs,  and  what  do  I  see  all 
around  myself?  When  I  look  dis  way  I  see  on  a  white  house's 
front  a  large  bord  wid  some  gilded  letters,  which  say  Seminary 
for  Young  Ladies.  When  I  look  dat  way,  at  a  big  red  house,  I 
see  anoder  bord  which  say  Establishment  for  Young  Ladies  by 
Miss  Someones.  And  when  I  look  up  at  a  little  house,  at  a  little 
window,  over  a  barber-shop,  I  read  on  a  paper  Ladies  School. 
Den  I  see  Prospect  House,  and  Grove  House,  and  de  Manor 
House — so  many,  I  cannot  call  dem  names,  and  also  all  schools 
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for  de  young  females.  Day  Schools  besides.  And  in  my  walks, 
always  I  meet  some  Schools  of  Young  Ladies,  eight,  nine,  ten 
times  in  one  day,  making  dere  promenades,  two  and  two  and 
two.  Den  I  come  home  to  my  lodging's  door,  and  below  the 
knocker  I  see  one  letter — I  open  it,  and  I  find  a  Prospectus  of  a 
Lady  School.  By  and  bye  I  say  to  my  landlady,  where  is  your 
oldest  of  daughters,  which  used  to  bring  to  me  my  breakfast,  and 
she  tell  me  she  is  gone  out  a  governess.  Next  she  notice  me  I 
must  quit  my  appartement.  What  for  I  say;  What  have  I  done  1 
Do  I  not  pay  you  all  right  like  a  weekly  man  of  honour  ?  0  cer- 
tainly, mounseer,  she  say,  you  are  a  gentleman  quite,  and  no  mis- 
takes— but  I  wants  my  whole  of  my  house  to  myself  for  to  set 
it  up  for  a  Lady  School.  Noting  but  Lady  Schools ! — and  de 
widow  of  de  butcher  have  one  more  over  de  street.  Bless  my 
soul  and  my  body,  I  say  to  myself,  dere  must  be  nobody  born'd 
in  London  except  leetle  girls  ! " 


CHAPTER  XX. 

There  is  a  certain  poor  word  in  the  English  language  which  of 
late  years  has  been  exceedingly  ill-used — and  it  must  be  said,  b) 
those  who  ought  to  have  known  better. 

To  the  disgrace  of  our  colleges,  the  word  in  question  was  first 
perverted  from  its  real  significance  at  the  very  head-quarters  of 
learning.  The  initiated,  indeed,  are  aware  of  its  local  sense, — 
but  who  knows  what  cost  and  inconvenience  the  duplicity  of  the 
term  may  have  caused  to  the  more  ignorant  members  of  the  com- 
munity ?  Just  imagine,  for  instance,  a  plain,  downright  English- 
man who  calls  a  spade  a  spade, — induced  perhaps  by  the  facilities 
of  the  railroads — making  a  summer  holiday,  and  repairing  to 
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Cambridge  or  Oxford,  may  be  with  his  whole  family,  to  see  he 
does  not  exactly  know  what — whether  a  Collection  of  Pictures, 
Wax-Work,  Wild  Beasts,  Wild  Indians,  a  Fat  Ox,  or  a  Fat  Child 
— but  at  any  rate  an  "Exhibition! " 

More  recently  the  members  of  the  faculty  have  taken  it  into 
their  heads  to  misuse  the  unfortunate  word,  and  by  help  of  its 
misapplication,  are  continually  promising  to  the  ear  what  the 
druggists  really  perform  to  the  eye — namely,  to  "  exhibit "  their 
medicines.  If  the  Doctors  talked  of  hiding  them,  the  phrase 
would  be  more  germane  to  the  act :  for  it  would  be  difficult  to 
conceal  a  little  Pulv.  Rhei — Magnes.  sulphat. — or  tinct.  jalapse, 
more  effectually  than  by  throwing  it  into  a  man's  or  woman's 
stomach.  And  pity  it  is  that  the  term  has  not  amongst  medical 
men  a  more  literal  significance ;  for  it  is  certain  that  in  many 
diseases,  and  especially  of  the  hypocondriac  class — it  is  certain,  I 
say,  that  if  the  practitioner  actually  made  "  a  show  "  of  his  ma- 
teriel, the  patient  would  recover  at  the  mere  sight  of  the  "  Exhi- 
bition." 

This  was  precisely  the  case  with  the  Rev.  T.  C.  Had  he  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  a  Homceopathist  with  his  infinitesimal  doses, 
only  fit  to  be  exhibited  like  the  infinitesimal  insects  through  a 
solar  microscope,  his  recovery  would  have  been  hopeless.  But 
his  better  fortune  provided  otherwise.  The  German  Medecin 
Rath,  who  prescribed  for  him,  was  in  theory  diametrically  opposed 
to  Hahnemann,  and  in  his  tactics  he  followed  Napoleon,  whose 
leading  principle  was  to  bring  masses  of  all  arms,  horse,  foot,  and 
artillery,  to  bear  on  a  given  point.  In  accordance  with  this  sys- 
tem, he  therefore  prescribed  so  liberally  that  the  following  articles 
were  in  a  very  short  time  comprised  in  his  "  Exhibition :" 

A  series  of  powders  to  be  taken  every  two  hours. 
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A  set  of  draughts,  to  wash  down  the  powders. 

A  box  of  pills. 

A  bag  full  of  certain  herbs  for  fomentations. 

A  large  blister,  to  be  put  between  the  shoulders. 

Twenty  leeches,  to  be  applied  to  the  stomach. 

As  Macheath  sings,  "  a  terrible  show  ! " — but  the  doctor,  in 
common  with  his  countrymen,  entertained  some  rather  exaggerated 
notions  as  to  English  habits,  and  our  general  addiction  to  high 
feeding  and  fast  living — an  impression  that  materially  aggravated 
the  treatment. 

"  He  must  be  a  horse-doctor ! "  thought  Miss  Crane,  as  she 
looked  over  the  above  articles — at  any  rate  she  resolved — as  if 
governed  by  the  proportion  of  four  legs  to  two — that  her  parent 
should  only  take  one  half  of  each  dose  that  was  ordered.  But 
even  these  reduced  quantities  were  too  much  for  the  Rev.  T.  C. 
The  first  instalment  he  swallowed — the  second  he  smelt,  and  the 
third  he  merely  looked  at.  To  tell  the  truth,  he  was  fast  trans- 
forming from  a  Malade  Imaginaire,  into  a  Malade  Malgre  Lui. 
In  short,  the  cure  proceeded  with  the  rapidity  of  a  Hohenlohe 
miracle — a  result  the  doctor  did  not  fail  to  attribute  to  the  energy 
of  his  measures,  at  the  same  time  resolving  that  the  next  English 
patient  he  might  catch  should  be  subjected  to  the  same  decisive 
treatment.  Heaven  keep  the  half,  three  quarters,  and  whole  lengths 
of  my  dear  countrymen  and  countrywomen  from  his  Exhibitions ! 

His  third  visit  to  the  Englishers  at  the  Adler  was  his  last.  He 
found  the  Convalescent  in  his  travelling  dress, — Miss  Ruth  en- 
gaged in  packing, — and  the  Schoolmistress  writing  the  letter 
which  was  to  prepare  Miss  Parfitt  for  the  speedy  return  of  the 
family  party  to  Lebanon  House.  It  was  of  course  a  busy  time 

and  the  Medecin  Rath  speedily  took  his  fees  and  his  leave. 
3* 
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.  There  remained  only  the  account  to  settle  with  the  landlord 
of  the  Adler;  and  as  English  families  rarely  stopped  at  that 
wretched  inn,  the  amount  of  the  bill  was  quite  extraordinary. 
Never  was  there  such  a  realization  of  the  "  large  reckoning  in  a 
little  room." 

"  Well,  I  must  say,"  murmured  the  Schoolmistress,  as  the 
coach  rumbled  off  towards  home,  "  I  do  wish  we  had  reached 
Gotha,  that  I  might  have  got  my  shades  of  wool." 

"  Humph ! "  grunted  the  Rev.  T.  C.,  still  sore  from  tne  recent 
disbursement.  "They  went  out  for  wool,  and  they  returned 
shorn." 

"  We  went  abroad  for  pleasure,"  grumbled  Miss  Ruth,  and 
have  met  with  nothing  but  pain  and  trouble." 

"  And  some  instruction  too,"  said  Miss  Crane,  with  even  more 
than  her  usual  gravity.  "  For  my  own  part  I  have  met  with  a 
lesson  that  has  taught  me  my  own  unfitness  for  a  Governess. 
For  I  cannot  think  that  a  style  of  education  which  has  made 
me  so  helpless  and  useless  as  a  daughter,  can  be  the  proper  one 
for  young  females  who  are  hereafter  to  become  wives  and  mothers, 
a  truth  that  every  hour  has  impressed  on  me  since  I  have  been  a 
Schoolmistress  Abroad." 
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In! 

No  sun — no  moon ! 

No  morn — no  noon — 
No  dawn — no  dusk — no  proper  time  of  day — 

No  sky — no  earthly  view — 

No  distance  looking  blue — 
No  road — no  street — no  "  t'other  side  the  way" — 

No  end  to  any  Row — 

No  indications  where  the  Crescents  go — 

No  top  to  any  steeple — 
No  recognitions  of  familiar  people — 

No  courtesies  for  showing  'em — 

No  knowing  'em ! 

No  travelling  at  all — no  locomotion, 
No  inkling  of  the  way — no  notion — 

"  No  go  " — by  land  or  ocean — 

No  mail — no  post — 

No  news  from  any  foreign  coast — 
No  Park — no  Ring — no  afternoon  gentility — 

No  company — no  nobility — 
No  warmth,  no  cheerfulness,  no  healthful  ease, 

No  comfortable  feel  in  any  member — 
No  shade,  no  shine,  no  butterflies,  no  bees, 
No  fruits,  no  flow'rs,  no  leaves,  no  birds, 

November ! 
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A    ROMANCE. 

AMONGST  the  many  castled  crags  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  is  the  ruin  of  Lahneck,  perched  on  a 
conical  rock,  close  to  that  beautiful  little  river  the  Lahn.  The 
Castle  itself  is  a  venerable  fragment,  with  one  lofty  tower  rising 
far  above  the  rest  of  the  building — a  characteristic  feature  of  a 
feudal  stronghold — being  in  fact  the  Observatory  of  the  Robber- 
Baron,  whence  he  watched  not  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
but  the  movements  of  such  earthly  ones  as  might  afford  him  a 
booty,  or  threaten  him  with  an  assault.  And  truly,  Lahneck  is 
said  to  have  been  the  residence  of  an  order  of  Teutonic  Knights 
exactly  matching  in  number  the  famous  band  of  Thieves  in  the 
Arabian  Tale. 

However,  when  the  sun  sets  in  the  broad  blaze  behind  the 
heights  of  Capellen,  and  the  fine  ruin  of  Stolzenfels  on  the  op- 
posite banks  of  the  Rhine,  its  last  rays  always  linger  on  the  lofty 
tower  of  Lahneck.  Many  a  time,  while  standing  rod  in  hand  on 
one  or  other  of  the  brown  rocks  which,  narrowing  the  channel  of 
the  river,  form  a  small  rapid,  very  favourable  to  the  fisherman — 
many  a  time  have  I  watched  the  rich  warm  b'ght  burning  beacon- 
like  on  the  very  summit  of  that  solitary  tower,  whilst  all  the  river 
lay  beneath  in  deepest  shadow,  save  the  golden  circles  that 
marked  where  a  fish  rose  to  the  surface,  or  the  bright  corrusca- 
tions  made  by  the  screaming  swallow  as  it  sportively  dipped  its 
wing  in  the  dusky  water,  like  a  gay  friend  breaking  in  on  the 
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cloudy  reveries  of  a  moody  mind.  And  as  these  natural  lights 
faded  away,  the  artificial  ones  of  the  village  of  Lahnstein  began 
to  twinkle — the  glowing  windows  of  Duquet's  hospitable  pavilion, 
especially,  throwing  across  the  stream  a  series  of  dancing  reflec- 
tions that  shone  the  brighter  for  the  sombre  shadows  of  a  massy 
cluster  of  acacias  in  the  tavern-garden.  Then  the  myriads  of 
chafers,  taking  to  wing,  filled  the  air  with  droning — whilst  the 
lovely  fire-flies  with  their  fairy  lamps  began  to  flit  across  my 
homeward  path,  or  hovered  from  osier  to  osier,  along  the  calm 
waterside.  But  a  truce  to  these  personal  reminiscences. 

It  was  on  a  fine  afternoon,  towards  the  close  of  May,  1830, 
that  two  ladies  began  slowly  to  climb  the  winding  path  which 
leads  through  a  wild  shrubbery  to  the  ruined  Castle  of  Lahneck. 
They  were  unaccompanied  by  any  person  of  the  other  sex ;  but 
such  rambles  are  less  perilous  for  unprotected  females  in  that 
country  than  in  our  own — and  they  had  enjoyed  several  similar 
excursions  without  accident  or  offence.  At  any  rate,  to  judge 
from  their  leisurely  steps,  and  the  cheerful  tone  of  their  voices, 
they  apprehended  no  more  danger  than  might  accrue  to  a  gauze 
or  a  ribbon  from  an  overhanging  branch  or  a  stray  bramble. 
The  steepness  of  the  ascent  forced  tHem  occasionally  to  halt  to 
take  breath,  but  they  stopped  quite  as  frequently  to  gather  the 
wild  flowers,  and  especially  the  sweet  valley  lilies,  there  so  abund- 
ant— to  look  up  at  the  time-stained  Ruin  from  a  new  point,  or  to 
comment  on  the  beauties  of  the  scenery. 

The  elder  of  the  ladies  spoke  in  English,  to  which  her  com- 
panion replied  in  the  same  language,  but  with  a  foreign  accent, 
and  occasional  idioms,  that  belonged  to  another  tongue.  In  fact, 
she  was  a  native  of  Germany,  whereas  the  other  was  one  of  those 
many  thousands  of  British  travellers  whom  the  long  peace,  the 
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steamboat,  and  the  poetry  of  Byron  had  tempted  to  visit  the 
"blue  and  arrowy"  river.  Both  were  young,  handsome,  and 
accomplished ;  but  the  Fraulein  Von  B.  was  unmarried ;  whilst 

Mrs. was  a  wife  and  a  mother,  and  with  her  husband  and 

her  two  children  had  occupied  for  some  weeks  a  temporary  home 
within  the  walls  of  Coblenz.  It  was  in  this  city  that  a  friendship 
had  been  formed  between  the  German  Girl  and  the  fair  Islander 
— the  gentle  pair  who  were  now  treading  so  freely  and  fearlessly 
under  the  walls  of  a  Castle  where  womanly  beauty  might  for- 
merly have  ventured  as  safely  as  the  doe  near  the  den  of  the  lion. 
But  those  days  are  happily  gone  by — the  dominion  of  Brute 
Force  is  over — and  the  Wild  Baron  who  doomed  his  victims  to 
the  treacherous  abyss,  has  dropped  into  an  Oubliette  as  dark  and 
deep  as  his  own. 

At  last  the  two  ladies  gained  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  and 
for  some  minutes  stood  still  and  silent,  as  if  entranced  by  the 
beauty  of  the  scene  before  them.  There  are  elevations  at  which 
the  mind  loses  breath  as  well  as  the  body — and  pants  too  thickly 
with  thought  upon  thought  to  find  utterance.  This  was  espe- 
cially the  case  with  the  English  woman,  whose  cheek  flushed, 
while  her  eyes  glistened  with  tears ;  for  the  soul  is  touched  by 
beauty  as  well  as  melted  by  kindness,  and  here  Nature  was  lavish 
of  both — at  once  charming,  cheering,  and  refreshing  her  with  a 
magnificent  prospect,  the  brightest  of  sunshine,  and  the  balmiest 
air.  Her  companion,  in  the  meantime,  was  almost  as  taciturn, 
merely  uttering  the  names  of  the  places — Ober-Lahnstein — Ca- 
pellen — Stolzenfels — Neider-Lahnstein — St.  John's  Church — to 
which  she  successively  pointed'  with  her  little  white  finger.  Fol- 
lowing its  direction,  the  other  lady  slowly  turned  round,  till  her 
eyes  rested  on  the  Castle  itself,  but  she  was  too  near  to  see  the 
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ruin  to  advantage,  and  her  neck  ached  as  she  strained  it  to  look 
up  at  the  lofty  tower  which  rose  almost  from  her  feet.  Still  she 
continued  to  gaze  upward,  till  her  indefinite  thoughts  grew  into 
a  wish  that  she  could  ascend  to  the  top,  and  thence,  as  if  sus- 
pended in  air,  enjoy  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  whole  horizon. 
It  was  with  delight,  therefore,  that  on  turning  an  angle  of  the 
wall  she  discovered  a  low  open  arch  which  admitted  her  to  the 
interior,  where  after  a  little  groping,  she  perceived  a  flight  of 
stone  steps,  winding  as  far  as  the  eye  could  trace,  up  the  massy 
walls. 

The  staircase,  however,  looked  very  dark,  or  rather  dismal, 
after  the  bright  sunshine  she  had  just  quitted,  but  the  whim  of 
the  moment,  the  spirit  of  adventure  and  curiosity,  induced  her  to 
proceed,  although  her  companion,  who  was  more  phlegmatic, 
started  several  difficulties  and  doubts  as  to  the  practicability  of 
the  ascent.  There  were,  however,  no  obstacles  to  surmount 
beyond  the  gloom,  some  trifling  heaps  of  rubbish,  and  the  fatigue 
of  mounting  so  many  gigantic  steps.  But  this  weariness  was 
richly  repaid,  whenever  through  an  occasional  loophole  she  caught 
a  sample  of  the  bright  blue  sky,  and  which  like  samples  in  gene- 
ral appeared  of  a  far  more  intense  and  beautiful  colour  than  any 
she  had  ever  seen  in  the  whole  piece.  No,  never  had  heaven 
seemed  so  heavenly,  or  earth  so  lovely,  or  water  so  clear  and  pure, 
as  through  those  narrow  apertures — never  had  she  seen  any  views 
so  charming  as  those  exquisite  snatches  of  landscape,  framed  by 
the  massive  masonry  into  little  cabinet  pictures,  of  a  few  inches 
square — so  small  indeed,  that  the  two  friends,  pressed  cheek  to 
cheek,  could  only  behold  them  with  one  eye  apiece  !  The  Eng- 
lishwoman knew  at  least  a  dozen  of  such  tableaux,  to  be  seen 
through  particular  loopholes  in  certain  angles  of  the  walla  of  Co- 
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blenz — but  these  "  pictures  of  the  Lahneck  gallery,"  as  she  termed 
them,  transcended  them  all !  Nevertheless  it  cost  her  a  sigh  to 
reflect  how  many  forlorn  captives,  languishing  perhaps  within 
those  very  walls,  had  been  confined  to  such  glimpses  of  the  world 
without — nay,  whose  every  prospect  on  this  side  the  grave  had 
been  framed  in  stone.  But  such  thoughts  soon  pass  away  from 
the  minds  of  the  young,  the  healthy  and  the  happy,  and  the  next 
moment  the  fair  moralist  was  challenging  the  echoes  to  join  with 
her  in  a  favourite  air.  Now  and  then  indeed  the  song  abruptly 
stopped,  or  the  voice  quavered  on  a  wrong  note,  as  a  fragment  of 
mortar  rattled  down  to  the  basement,  or  a  disturbed  bat  rustled 
from  its  lurking-place,  or  the  air  breathed  through  a  crevice  with 
a  sound  so  like  the  human  sigh,  as  to  revive  her  melancholy  fan- 
cies. But  these  were  transient  terrors,  and  only  gave  rise  to  peals 
of  light-hearted  merriment,  that  were  mocked  by  laughing  voices 
from  each  angle  of  the  walls. 

At  last  the  toilsome  ascent  was  safely  accomplished,  and  the 
two  friends  stood  together  on  the  top  of  the  tower,  drawing  a 
long,  delicious  breath  of  the  fresh,  free  air.  For  a  time  they  were 
both  dazzled  to  blindness  by  the  sudden  change  from  gloom  to 
sunshine,  as  well  as  dizzy  from  the  unaccustomed  height ;  but 
these  effects  soon  wore  off,  and  the  whole  splendid  panorama, — 
variegated  with  mountains,  valleys,  rocks,  castles,  chapels,  spires, 
towns,  villages,  vineyards,  cornfields,  forests,  and  rivers, — was  re- 
vealed to  the  delighted  senses.  As  the  Englishwoman  had  an- 
ticipated, her  eye  could  now  travel  unimpeded  round  the  entire 
horizon,  which  it  did  again  and  again  and  again,  while  her  lips 
kept  repeating  all  the  superlatives  of  admiration. 

"  It  is  mine  Faderland,"  murmured  the  German  girl  with  a 
natural  tone  of  triumph  in  the  beauty  of  her  native  country. 
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"  Speak — did  I  not  well  to  persuade  you  to  here,  by  little  bits, 
and  little  bits,  instead  of  a  stop  at  Horcheim  ?  " 

"  You  did  indeed,  ray  dear  Amanda.  Such  a  noble  prospect, 
would  well  repay  a  much  longer  walk." 

u  Look ! — see — dere  is  Rhense — and  de  Marxberg  " — but  the 
finger  was  pointed  in  vain,  for  the  eyes  it  would  have  guided 
continued  to  look  in  the  opposite  direction  across  the  Lahn. 

"  Is  it  possible  from  here,"  inquired  the  Englishwoman,  "  to 
see  Coblenz?" 

Instead  of  answering  this  question,  the  German  girl  looked  up 
archly  in  the  speaker's  face,  and  then  smiling  and  nodding  her 
head,  said  slily,  "Ah,  you  do  think  of  a  somebody  at  home!" 

"  I  was  thinking  of  him,  indeed,"  replied  the  other,  "  and  re- 
gretting that  he  is  not  at  this  moment  by  my  side  to  enjoy " 

She  stopped  short — for  at  that  instant  a  tremendous  peal,  as 
of  the  nearest  thunder,  shook  the  tower,  to  its  very  foundation. 
The  German  shrieked,  and  the  ever  ready  "  Ach  Cott ! "  burst 
from  her  quivering  lips ;  but  the  Englishwoman  neither  stirred 
nor  spoke,  though  her  cheek  turned  of  the  hue  of  death.  Some 
minds  are  much  more  apprehensive  than  others,  and  hers  was 
unusually  quick  in  its  conclusions, — the  thought  passed  from  cause 
to  consequence  with  the  rapidity  of  the  voltaic  spark.  Ere  the 
sound  had  done  rumbling,  she  knew  the  nature  of  the  calamity 
as  distinctly  as  if  an  evil  spirit  had  whispered  it  in  her  ear. 
Nevertheless,  an  irresistible  impulse,  that  dreadful  attraction 
which  draws  us  in  spite  of  ourselves  to  look  on  what  is  horrible 
and  approach  to  the  very  verge  of  danger,  impelled  her  to 
seek  the  very  sight  she  most  feared  to  encounter.  Her  mind, 
indeed,  recoiled,  but  her  limbs,  as  by  a  volition  superior  to  her 
own,  dragged  her  to  the  brink  of  the  abyss  she  had  prophetically 
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painted,  where  the  reality  presented  itself  with  a  startling  resem- 
blance to  the  ideal  picture. 

Yes,  there  yawned  that  dark  chasm,  unfathomable  by  the 
human  eye,  a  great  gulf  fixed — perhaps,  eternally  fixed — between 
herself  and  the  earth,  with  all  it  contained  of  most  dear  and 
precious  to  the  heart  of  a  wife  and  a  mother.  Three — only  the 
three  uppermost  steps  of  the  gigantic  staircase  still  remained 
in  their  place,  and  even  these  as  she  gazed  at  them  suddenly 
plunged  into  the  dreary  void ;  and  after  an  interval  which  indi- 
cated the  frightful  depth  they  had  to  plumb,  reached  the  bottom 
with  a  crash  that  was  followed  by  a  roll  of  hollow  echoes  from 
the  subterranean  vaults  ! 

As  the  sound  ceased,  the  Englishwoman  turned  away,  with  a 
gasp  and  a  visible  shudder,  from  the  horrid  chasm.  It  was  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  that  she  had  mastered  a  mechanical  inclina- 
tion to  throw  herself  after  the  falling  mass — an  impulse  very 
commonly  induced  by  the  unexpected  descent  of  a  large  body 
from  our  own  level.  But  what  had  she  gained  ?  Perhaps  but 
a  more  lingering  and  horrible  fate — a  little  more  time  to  break 
her  heart  in — so  many  more  wretched  hours  to  lament  for  her 
lost  treasures — her  cheerful  home — her  married  felicity — her 
maternal  joys,  and  to  look  with  unavailing  yearnings  towards 
Coblenz.  But  that  sunny  landscape  had  become  intolerable ; 
and  she  hastily  closed  her  eyes  and  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands.  Alas !  she  only  beheld  the  more  vividly  the  household 
images,  and  dear  familiar  faces  that  distractingly  associated  the 
happiness  of  the  past  with  the  misery  of  the  present — for  out 
of  the  very  sweetness  of  her  life  came  intenser  bitterness,  and 
from  its  brightest  phases  an  extremer  darkness,  even  as  the 
smiling  valley  beneath  her  had  changed  into  that  of  the  Shadow 
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of  Death  !  The  Destroyer  had  indeed  assumed  almost  a  visible 
presence,  and  like  a  poor  trembling  bird,  conscious  of  the  stooping 
falcon,  the  devoted  victim  sank  down  and  cowered  on  the  hard, 
cold,  rugged  roof  of  the  fatal  Tower ! 

The  German  girl,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  thrown  herself  on 
her  knees,  and  with  her  neck  at  full  stretch  over  the  low  parapet, 
looked  eagerly  from  east  to  west  for  succour — but  from  the  mill 
up  the  stream  to  the  ferry  down  below,  and  along  the  road  on 
either  side  of  the  river,  she  could  not  descry  a  living  object. 
Yes — no — yes — there  was  one  on  the  mountain  itself,  moving 
among  the  brushwood,  and  even  approaching  the  castle ;  closer 
he  came — and  closer  yet,  to  the  very  base  of  the  Tower.  But 
his  search,  whatever  it  was,  tended  earthwards,  for  he  never 
looked  up. 

tt  Here  ! — come ! — gleich ! — quick  !"  and  the  agitated  speaker 
hurriedly  beckoned  to  *her  companion  in  misfortune — "  we  must 
make  a  cry  both  togeder,  and  so  loud  as  we  can,"  and  setting 
the  example  she  raised  her  voice  to  its  utmost  pitch  ;  but  the  air 
was  so  rarified  that  the  sound  seemed  feeble  even  to  herself. 

At  any  rate  it  did  not  reach  the  figure  below — nor  would  a 
far  louder  alarm,  for  that  figure  was  little  Kranz,  the  deaf  and 
dumb  boy  of  Lahnstein,  who  was  gathering  bunches  of  the 
valley-lilies  for  sale  to  the  company  at  the  inn.  Accordingly, 
after  a  desultory  ramble  round  the  ruins,  he  descended  to  the 
road,  and  slowly  proceeded  along  the  water  side  towards  the 
ferry,  where  he  disappeared. 

"  Lieber  Gott !"  exclaimed  the  poor  girl ;  "  it  is  too  far  to 
make  one  hear !  " 

So  saying  she  sprang  to  her  feet,  and  with  her  white  handker- 
chief kept  waving  signals  of  distress,  till  from  sheer  exhaustion 
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her  arms  refused  their  office.  But  not  one  of  those  pleasure- 
parties  so  frequent  on  fine  summer  days  in  that  favourite  valley 
had  visited  the  spot.  There  was  a  Kirch- Weih  at  Neundorf, 
down  the  Rhine,  and  the  holiday-makers  had  all  proceeded  with 
their  characteristic  uniformity  in  that  direction. 

"  Dere  is  nobody  at  all,"  said  the  German,  dropping  her  arms 
and  head  in  utter  despondence,  "  not  one  to  see  us  I " 

"  And  if  there  were,"  added  a  hollow  voice,  "  what  human  help 
could  avail  us  at  this  dreadful  height  ? " 

The  truth  of  this  reflection  was  awfully  apparent ;  but  who 
when  life  is  at  stake  can  resign  hope,  or  its  last  fearful  contingency 
though  frail  as  a  spider's  thread  encumbered  with  dew  drops,? 

The  German,  in  spite  of  her  misgivings,  resumed  her  watch ; 
till  after  a  long,  weary,  dreary  hour,  a  solitary  figure  issued  from 
a  hut  a  little  lower  down  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Lahn,  and 
stepping  into  a  boat  propelled  it  to  the  middle  of  the  stream.  It 
was  one  of  the  poor  fishermen  who  rented  the  water,  and  rowing 
directly  to  the  rapid,  he  made  a  cast  or  two  with  his  net,  imme- 
diately within  the  reflection  of  the  Castle.  But  he  was  too  dis- 
tant to  hear  the  cry  that  appealed  to  him,  and  too  much  absorbed 
in  the  success  or  failure  of  his  peculiar  lottery  to  look  aloft.  Like 
the  deaf  and  dumb  boy,  he  passed  on,  but  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, and  gradually  disappeared. 

"  It  will  never  be  seen ! "  ejaculated  the  German  girl,  again 
dropping  her  arm — a  doubtful  prophecy,  however,  for  immediately 
afterwards  the  Rhenish  steamboat  passed  the  mouth  of  the  lesser 
river,  and  probably  more  than  one  telescope  was  pointed  to 
the  romantic  ruin  of  Lahneck.  But  the  distance  was  great,  and 
even  had  it  been  less,  the  waving  of  a  white  handkerchief  would 
have  been  taken  for  a  merry  or  a  friendly  salute. 
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In  the  meantime  the  steamboat  passed  out  of  sight  behind  the 
high  ground ;  but  the  long  streamer  of  smoke  was  still  visible, 
like  a  day-meteor,  swiftly  flying  along,  and  in  a  direction  that 
made  the  Englishwoman  stretch  out  her  arms  after  the  fleeting 
vapour  as  if  it  had  been  a  thing  sensible  to  human  supplication. 

"  It  is  gone  also ! "  exclaimed  her  partner  in  misery.  "  And  in 
a  short  while  my  liebe  Mutter  will  see  it  come  to  Coblenz ! " 

The  Englishwoman  groaned. 

"  It  is  my  blame,"  continued  ,the  other,  in  an  agony  of  self- 
reproach  ;  "  it  was  my  blame  to  come  so  wide — not  one  can  tell 
where.  Nobody  shall  seek  at  Lahneck, — dey  will  think  we  are 
dropped  into  de  Rhine.  Yes — we  must  die  both  !  We  must  die 
of  famishmen — and  de  cornfields,  and  de  vines  is  all  round  one ! " 

And  thus  hour  passed  after  hour,  still  watching  promises  that 
budded  and  blossomed  and  withered — and  still  flowered  again 
and  again  without  fruition — till  the  shades  of  evening  began  to 
fall,  and  the  prospect  became  in  every  sense  darker  and  darker. 

Barge  after  barge  had  floated  down  the  river,  but  the  steersman 
had  been  intent  on  keeping  his  craft  in  the  middle  of  the  current 
in  the  most  difficult  part  of  his  navigation — the  miller  had  passed 
along  the  road  at  the  base  of  the  mountain,  but  his  thoughts 
were  fixed  on  the  home  within  his  view — the  female  peasant 
drove  her  cows  from  the  pasture — the  truant  children  returned  to 
the  village,  and  the  fisherman  drifting  down  the  stream,  again 
landed,  and  after  hanging  his  nets  up  to  dry  between  the  trees  on 
the  opposite  meadows,  re-entered  his  hut.  But  none  saw  the 
signal,  none  heard  the  cry,  or  if  they  did  it  was  supposed  to  be 
the  shrill  squeak  of  the  bat.  There  was  even  company  at  the 
inn,  for  the  windows  of  Duquet's  pavilion  began  to  sparkle,  but 
the  enjoyments  of  the  party  had  stopped  short  of  the  romantic 
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and  the  picturesque — they  were  quaffing  Rhein  wein,  and  eating 
thick  sour  cream  sweetened  with  sugar,  and  flavoured  with  cin- 
namon. 

"  It  is  hard,  mine  friend,"  sobbed  the  German,  "  not  one  thinks 
but  for  themselves." 

"  It  is  unjust,"  might  have  retorted  the  wife  and  mother,  "  for 
/  think  of  my  husband  and  children,  and  they  think  of  me." 

Why  else  did  her  sobs  so  disturb  the  tranquil  air,  or  wherefore 
did  she  paint  her  beloved  Edward  and  her  two  fair-haired  boys 
with  their  faces  so  distorted  by  grief  ?  The  present  and  the  fu- 
ture— for  time  is  nothing  in  such  visions — were  almost  simul- 
taneously before  her,  and  the  happy  home  of  one  moment  was 
transfigured  at  the  next  instant  into  the  house  of  mourning.  The 
contrast  was  agonizing  but  unspeakable — one  of  those  stupendous 
woes  which  stupify  the  soul,  as  when  the  body  is  not  pierced 
with  a  single  wound,  but  mortally  crushed.  She  was  not  merely 
stricken  but  stunned. 

"Mem  Gott !"  exclaimed  the  German  girl,  after  a  vain  experi- 
ment on  the  passiveness  of  her  companion,  "  why  do  you  not 
speak  something — what  shall  we  do  ?" 

""^Nothing,"  answered  a  shuddering  whisper,  "  except — die !" 

A  long  pause  ensued,  during  which  the  German  girl  more 
than  once  approached  and  looked  down  the  pitch  black  orifice 
which  had  opened  to  the  fallen  stairs.  Perhaps  it  looked  less 
gloomy  than  by  daylight  in  the  full  blaze  of  the  sun, — perhaps 
she  had  read  and  adopted  a  melancholy,  morbid  tone  of  feeling 
too  common  to  German  works,  when  they  treat  of  voluntary  death, 
or  perhaps  the  Diabolical  Prompter  was  himself  at  hand  with 
the  desperate  suggestion,  fatal  alike  to  body  and  to  soul, — but  the 
wretched  creature  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  dangerous  verge. 
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Her  pupose,  however,  was  checked.  Although  the  air  was 
perfectly  still,  she  heard  a  sudden  rustle  amongst  the  ivy  on  that 
side  of  the  Tower,  which  even  while  it  made  her  start,  had 
whispered  a  new  hope  in  her  ear.  Was  it  possible  that  her  sig- 
nals had  been  observed — that  her  cries  had  been  heard  ?  And 
again  the  sound  was  audible,  followed  by  a  loud  harsh  cry,  and 
a  large  Owl,  like  a  bird  of  ill  omen,  as  it  is,  fluttered  slowly  over 
the  heads  of  the  devoted  pair,  and  again  it  shrieked  and  flapped 
round  them,  as  if  to  involve  them  in  a  magical  circle,  and  then 
with  a  third  and  shriller  screech  sailed  away  like  an  Evil  Spirit, 
in  the  direction  of  the  Black  Forest. 

Nor  was  that  boding  fowl  without  its  sinister  influence  on  hu- 
man destiny.  The  disappointment  it  caused  to  the  victim  was 
mortal.  It  was  the  drop  that  overbrimmed  her  cup. 

"  No,"  she  muttered,  "  dere  is  no  more  hopes.  For  myself  I 
will  not  starve  up  here — I  know  my  best  friend,  and  will  cast 
my  troubles  on  the  bosom  of  my  mother  earth." 

Absorbed  in  her  own  grief  the  Englishwoman  did  not  at  first 
comprehend  the  import  of  these  words ;  but  all  at  once  their 
meaning  dawned  on  her  with  a  dreadful  significance.  It  was, 
however,  too  late.  Her  eye  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  skirt  of  a 
garment,  her  ear  detected  a  momentary  flutter — and  she  was 
alone  on  that  terrible  tower ! 

******  * 

And  did  she  too  perish  ?  Alas !  ask  the  peasants  and  the  fish- 
ermen who  daily  worked  for  their  bread  in  that  valley  or  on  its 
river ;  ask  the  ferryman  who  hourly  passed  to  and  fro,  and  the 
bargeman,  who  made  the  stream  his  thoroughfare,  and  they  will 
tell  you,  one  and  all,  that  they  heard  nothing  and  saw  nothing, 
for  Labour  looks  downward  and  forward,  and  round  about,  but 
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not  upward.  Nay,  ask  the  angler  himself,  who  withdrew  his  fly 
from  the  circling  eddies  of  the  rapids  to  look  at  the  last  beams 
of  sunshine  glowing  on  the  lofty  Ruin — and  he  answers  that  he 
never  saw  living  creature  on  its  summit,  except  once,  when  the 
Crow  and  the  Raven  were  hovering  about  the  building,  and  a 
screaming  Eagle,  although  it  had  no  nest  there,  was  perched  on 
the  Tower  of  Lahneck. 

NOTE. — This  story — (which  some  hardy  critic  affirmed  was  "  an  old 
Legend  of  the  Rhine,  to  be  found  in  any  Guide-book,") — was  suggested 
by  the  recital  of  two  ladies,  who  attempted  to  ascend  to  the  top  of  the 
Tower  of  Lahneck,  but  were  deterred  by  the  shaking  of  the  stone  stairs. 
They  both  consider,  to  this  day,  that  they  narrowly  escaped  a  fate  akin  to 
the  catastrophe  of  poor  Amy  Robsart ;  and  have  visible  shudderings  when 
they  hear,  or  read,  of  old  Rhenish  castles  and  oubliettes. 
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ON    HER    BIRTH-DAY. 

DEAR  Fanny !  nine  long  years  ago, 
While  yet  the  morning  sun  was  lew,      $ 
And  rosy  with  the  Eastern  glow 

The  landscape  smil'd — 
Whilst  low'd  the  newly-wakened  herds — 
Sweet  as  the  early  song  of  birds, 
I  heard  those  first,  delightful  words, 

"  Thou  hast  a  Child !  " 

Along  with  that  uprising  dew 

Tears  glisten'd  in  my  eyes,  though  few, 

To  hail  -a  dawning  quite  as  new 

To  me,  as  Time  : 
It  was  not  sorrow — not  annoy — 
But  like  a  happy  maid,  though  coy, 
With  grief-like  welcome  even  Joy 

Forestalls  its  prime. 

So  mayst  thou  live,  dear !  many  years, 

In  all  the  bliss  that  life  endears, 

Not  without  smiles,  nor  yet  from  tears 

Too  strictly  kept : 
When  first  thy  infant  littleness 
I  folded  in  my  fond  caress, 
The  greatest  proof  of  happiness 

Was  this — I  wept. 
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AN      OWRE      TRUE      TALE.' 


CHAPTER  I. 


For  I  mine  eyes  will  rivet  to  his  face  ; 
And  after  we  will  both  our  judgments  join 
In  censure  of  his  seeming. 

HAMLET. 

"  WHAT  is  the  matter  with  Mr.  Pryme  ? " 

The  speaker  was  a  tall,  dark  man,  with  grizzled  hair,  black  eyes, 
a  long  nose,  a  wide  mouth,  and  the  commercial  feature  of  a  pen 
behind  his  right  ear.  He  had  several  times  asked  himself  the 
same  question,  but  without  any  satisfactory  solution,  and  now  ad- 
dressed it  to  a  little  sandy-haired  man,  who  was  standing  with 
his  back  to  the  office  fire.  Both  were  clerks  in  a  government 
office,  as  well  as  the  party  whose  health  or  deportment  was  in- 
volved in  the  inquiry. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  Mr.  Pryme  ? " 

"  Heaven  knows,"  said  the  sandy  Mr.  Phipps,  at  the  same  time 
lifting  up  his  eyebrows  towards  the  organs  of  wonder,  and  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders. 

"  You  have  observed  how  nervous  and  fidgety  he  is  ? " 

"To  be  sure.  Look  at  the  fireplace;  he  has  done  nothing 
all  the  morning  but  put  on  coals  and  rake  them  out  again." 

"  Yes,  I  have  been  watching  him  and  kept  count,"  interposed 
Mr.  Trent,  a  junior  official;  "he  has  poked  the  fire  nineteen 
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times,  besides  looking  five  times  out  of  the  window,  and  twice 
taking  down  his  hat  and  hanging  it  up  again." 

"  I  got  him  to  change  me  a  sovereign,"  said  the  dark  Mr. 
Grimble,  "  and  he  first  gave  me  nineteen,  and  then  twenty-one 
shillings  for  it.  But  look  here  at  his  entries,"  and  he  pointed  to 
an  open  ledger  on  the  desk,  "  he  has  dipped  promiscuously  into 
the  black  ink  and  the  red ! " 

The  three  clerks  took  a  look  a-piece  at  the  book,  and  then  a 
still  longer  look  at  either.  None  of  them  spoke :  but  each  made 
a  face,  one  pursing  up  his  lips  as  if  to  blow  an  imaginary  flageo- 
let, another  frowning  as  if  with  a  distracting  headache,  and  the 
third  drawing  down  the  corners  of  his  mouth,  as  if  he  had  just 
taken,  or  was  about  to  take,  physic. 

"  What  can  it  be  ? "  said  Mr.  Phipps. 

"  Let's  ask  him,"  suggested  Mr.  Trent. 

"  Better  not,"  said  Gnmble,  "  you  know  how  hot  and  touchy 
he  is.  I  once  ventured  to  cut  a  joke  on  him,  and  he  has  never 
thoroughly  forgiven  it  to  this  day." 

"  What  was  it  about  ? "  inquired  the  junior. 

"  Why  he  has  been  married  about  a  dozen  years  without  having 
any  children,  and  it  was  the  usual  thing  with  us,  when  he  came 
of  a  morning,  to  ask  after  the  little  Prymes, — but  the  joke  caused 
so  many  rows  and  quarrels,  that  we  have  given  it  up." 

"  Where  is  he  ? "  asked  Mr.  Phipps,  with  a  glance  round  the 
office. 

"  In  the  Secretary's  private  room.     But  hush  !  here  he  comes." 

The  three  clerks  hastily  retreated  to  their  several  desks,  and 
began  writing  with  great  apparent  diligence  ;  yet  vigilantly 
watching  every  movement  of  the  nervous  and  fidgety  Mr.  Pryme, 
who  entered  the  room  with  an  uneven  step,  looking  rather  flushed 
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aid  excited,  and  vigorously  rubbing  his  bald  head  with  his  silk 
landkerchief.  Perhaps  he  noticed  that  he  was  observed,  for  he 
ooked  uneasily  and  suspiciously  from  one  clerk  to  the  other ;  but 
each  face  preserved  a  demure  gravity,  and  the  little,  stout,  bald, 
florid  gentleman  repaired  to  his  own  place.  The  Morning  Post, 
damp,  and  still  unfolded,  was  lying  on  his  desk ;  he  took  it  up, 
dried  it  at  the  fire,  and  began  to  read — but  the  next  minute  he 
laid  down  the  paper,  and  seizing  the  poker  made  several  plunges 
at  the  coals,  as  often  against  the  bars  as  between  them,  till  the 
metal  rang  again.  Then  he  resumed  the  Post — but  quickly  re- 
linquished it — quite  unable  to  fix  his  attention  on  the  type — an 
incompetence  perfectly  astounding  to  the  other  clerks,  who  con- 
sidered reading  the  newspaper  as  a  regular  and  important  part  of 
the  official  duties. 

"  By  Jove,"  whispered  Mr.  Phipps  to  Mr.  Grimble,  whom  he 
had  approached  under  the  pretence  of  delivering  a  document, 
"  he  cannot  Post  the  news  any  more  than  his  ledger." 

Mr.  Grimble  acquiesced  with  a  grave  nod  and  a  grimace ;  and 
Mr.  Phipps  returning  to  his  desk,  a  silence  ensued,  so  profound 
that  the  scratching  of  the  pens  at  work  on  the  paper  was  distinctly 
audible.  The  little  bald  cashier  himself  had  begun  to  write,  and 
for  some  minutes  was  occupied  so  quietly  that  curiosity  gave  way 
to  business,  and  the  three  clerks  were  absorbed  in  their  calcula- 
tions, when  a  sudden  noise  caused  them  to  look  up.  Mr.  Pryme 
had  jumped  from  his  high  stool,  and  was  in  the  act  of  taking 
down  his  hat  from  its  peg.  He  held  it  for  a  while  in  his  hand, 
as  if  in  deep  deliberation,  then  suddenly  clapped  it  on  his  head, 
but  as  suddenly  took  it  off  again — thrust  the  Morning  Post  into 
the  crown,  and  restored  the  beaver  to  its  place  on  the  wall.  The 
next  moment  he  encountered  the  eye  of  Phipps — a  suspicion  that 
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he  was  watched  seemed  to  cross  him,  and  his  uneasiness  increased. 
He  immediately  returned  to  his  desk,  and  began  to  turn  over  the 
leaves  of  an  account-book — but  with  unnatural  haste,  and  it  was 
evident  that  although  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  volume,  his 
thoughts  were  elsewhere,  for  by  degrees  he  went  off  into  a  re- 
verie, only  rousing  now  and  then  while  he  took  huge  pinches  of 
snuff.  At  last,  suddenly  waking  up,  he  pulled  out  his  watch — 
pored  at  it — held  it  up  to  his  ear — replaced  it  in  his  fob,  and 
with  a  glance  at  his  hat,  began  drawing  on  his  gloves.  Perhaps 
he  would  have  gone  off — if  Mr.  Grimble  had  not  crossed  over 
from  his  desk,  and  placed  an  open  book  before  him,  with  a  re- 
quest for  his  signature.  The  little  bald,  florid  man,  without  re- 
moving his  glove,  attempted  to  write  his  name,  but  his  hand 
trembled  so  that  he  could  hardly  guide  the  pen.  However,  he 
tried  to  carry  off  the  matter  as  a  joke — but  his  laugh  was  forced, 
and  his  voice  had  the  quavering  huskiness  of  internal  agitation. 

"  Ha !  ha ! — rather  shaky — too  much  wine  last  night — eh,  Mr. 
Grimble?" 

The  latter  made  no  reply,  but  as  he  walked  off  with  the  book 
under  his  arm,  and  his  back  towards  Mr.  Pryme,  he  bestowed 
a  deliberate  wink  on  each  of  his  associates,  and  significantly 
imitated  with  his  own  hand  the  aspen-like  motion  he  had  just 
observed.  The  others  responded  with  a  look  of  intelligence, 
and  resurrfed  their  labours ;  but  the  tall,  dark  man  fell  into  a  fit 
of  profound  abstraction,  during  which  he  unconsciously  scribbled 
on  his  blotting  paper,  in  at  least  a  score  of  places,  the  word 

EMBEZZLEMENT. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

"  And  do  you  really  mean  to  say,  Mr.  Author,  that  so  respect- 
able a  bald  man  had  actually  appropriated  the  public  money  ?" 

Heaven  forbid,  madam.  My  health  is  far  too  infirm,  and  my 
modesty  much  too  delicate  to  allow  me  to  undertake,  off-hand, 
the  work  of  twelve  men ;  and  who  sometimes  are  not  strong 
enough,  the  whole  team,  to  draw  a  correct  inference.  As  yet, 
Mr.  Pryme  only  labours  under  suspicion,  and  a  very  hard  labour 
it  is  to  be  sentenced  to  before  conviction.  But  permit  me  to  ask, 
do  you  really  associate  baldness  with  respectability  ? 

"  Of  course,  sir.     All  bald  men  are  respectable." 

It  is  indeed  a  very  general  impression — so  much  so,  that  were 
I  a  criminal,  and  anxious  to  propitiate  a  Judge  and  a  Jury  at  my 
trial,  I  would  have  my  head  shaved  beforehand  as  clean  as  a 
monk's.  And  yet  it  is  a  strange  prepossession,  that  we  should 
connect  guilt  with  a  fell  of  hair,  and  innocence  with  a  bare 
sconce !  Why,  madam,  why  should  we  conceive  a  bald  man  to 
be  less  delinqent  than  another  ? 

"  I  suppose,  sir,  because  he  has  less  for  a  catchpole  to  lay 
hold  of?" 

Thank  you,  ma'am !  The  best  reason  I  have  heard  for  a  pre- 
judice-in ah1  my  life ! 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  little  bald,  florid  man,  in  the  mean  time,  continued  his 
nervous  and  fidgety  evolutions — worrying  the  fire,  trying  on  his 
hat  an4  gloves,  snuffing  vehemently,  coughing  huskily,  and 
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winking  perpetually — now  scurrying  through  folios — then  drum- 
ming what  is  called  the  Devil's  tattoo  on  his  desk,  and  moreover, 
under  pretence  of  mending  his  pens,  had  slashed  half-a-dozen  of 
them  to  pieces — when  he  received  a  fresh  summons  to  the  Secre- 
tary's room. 

The  moment  the  door  closed  behind  him,  the  two  clerks, 
Phipps  and  Trent,  darted  across  to  Mr.  Grimble,  who  silently 
exhibited  to  them  the  shaky  autograph  of  the  agitated  cashier. 
They  then  adjourned  to  the  fire,  where  a  pause  of  profound 
cogitation  ensued;  .the  Junior  intensely  surveying  his  bright 
boots — Mr.  Phipps  industriously  nibbling  the  top  of  his  pen — 
while  Mr.  Grimble  kept  assiduously  breaking  the  bituminous 
bubbles  which  exuded  from  the  burning  coals  with  the  point  of 
the  poker. 

"  It  is  very  extraordinary  !"  at  last  muttered  Mr.  Phipps. 

"  Very,"  chimed  in  the  Junior  Clerk. 

Mr.  Grimble  silently  turned  his  back  to  the  fire,  and  fixed  his 
gaze  on  the  ceiling,  with  his  mouth  firmly  compressed,  as  if 
meaning  to  signify,  "  that  whatever  he  might  think,  he  would 
say  nothing  " — in  case  of  any  thing  happening  to  Mr.  Pryme,  he 
was  the  next  in  seniority  for  the  vacant  place,  and  delicacy  for- 
bade his  being  the  first  to  proclaim  his  suspicions. 

"  You  don't  think  he  is  going  off,  do  you  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Phipps. 

Mr.  Grimble  turned  his  gaze  intently  on  the  querist  as  though 
he  would  look  him  through — hemm'd — but  said  nothing. 

"  I  mean  off  his  head." 

"  Oh — I  thought  you  meant  off  to  America." 

It  was  now  Mr.  Phipps's  turn  to  look  intently  at  Mr.  Grimble, 
whose  every  feature  he  scrutinized  with  the  studious  interest  of  a 
Lavater. 
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"  Why  you  surely  don't  mean  to  say " 

"  I  do." 

"  What  that  he  has " 

"  Yes." 

"Is  it  possible!" 

Mr.  Grimble  gave  three  distinct  and  deliberate  nods,  in  reply 
to  which,  Mr.  Phipps  whistled  a  long  phe-e-e-e-e-ew  ! 

All  this  time  the  Junior  had  been  eagerly  listening  to  the  mys- 
terious conference,  anxiously  looking  from  one  speaker  to  the 
other,  till  the  hidden  meaning  suddenly  revealed  itself  to  his 
mind,  and  with  the  usual  indiscretion  of  youth  he  immediately 
gave  it  utterance. 

"  Why  then,  Grimble,  old  Pryme  will  be  transported,  and  you 
will  walk  into  his  shoes." 

Mr.  Grimble  frowned  severely,  and  laid  one  forefinger  on  his 
lips,  while  with  the  other  he  pointed  to  the  door.  But  Mr.  Pryme 
was  still  distant  in  the  Secretary's  private  room. 

"  Well,  I  should  never  have  thought  it ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Phipps. 
"  He  was  so  regular  in  his  habits,  and  I  should  say  very  moderate 
in  his  expenses.  He  was  never  given  to  dress  (the  young  clerk 
laughed  at  the  idea),  and  certainly  never  talked  like  a  gay  man 
with  the  other  sex  (the  Junior  laughed  again).  I  don't  think  he 
gambled,  or  had  any  connexion  with  the  turf.  To  be  sure  he 
may  have  dabbled  a  little  in  the  Alley — or  perhaps  in  the  Dis- 
counting line." 

To  each  of  these  interrogative  speculations  Mr.  Grimble  re- 
sponded with  a  negative  shake  of  the  head,  or  a  doubtful  shrug 
of  the  shoulders,  till  the  catalogue  was  exhausted,  and  then,  with 
his  eyes  cast  upward,  uttered  an  emphatic  "  God  knows ! " 

"  But  have  you  any  proof  of  it  ?"  asked  Mr.  Phipps. 
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"  None  whatever — not  a  particle.  Only  what  I  may  call  a 
strong — a  very  strong  presentiment." 

And  as  if  to  illustrate  its  strength,  Mr.  Grimble  struck  a  blow 
with  the  poker  that  smashed  a  large  Staffordshire  coal  into 
shivers. 


BROKE  BY  A  FALL  OF  THE  STOCKS. 

"  Then  there  may  be  nothing  wrong  after  all ! "  suggested  the 
good-natured  Mr.  Phipps.  "  And  really  Mr.  Pryme  has  always 
seemed  so  respectable,  so  regular,  and  so  correct  in  business " 

"  So  did  Fauntleroy,  and  the  rest  of  them ;"  muttered  Mr. 
Grimble,  "  or  they  would  never  have  been  trusted.  However,  it's 
a  comfort  to  think  that  they  had  no  children,  and  that  the  capital 

punishment  for  such  offences  havS  been  abolished." 

4* 
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"  I  can  hardly  believe  it ! "  ejaculated  Mr.  Phipps. 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  said  the  young  clerk,  "  there  is  no  mistake 
about  it.  I  was  watching  him  when  the  messenger  came  to  'fetch 
him  to  the  secretary,  and  he  started  and  shook  as  if  he  had  ex- 
pected a  policeman." 

Mr.  Phipps  said  no  more,  but  retreated  to  his  place,  with  his 
elbows  on  his  desk,  and  his  head  between  his  hands,  began  sor- 
rowfully to  ruminate  on  the  ruin  and  misery  impending  over  the 
unfortunate  cashier.  He  could  well  appreciate  the  nervous  alarm 
and  anxiety  of  the  wretched  man,  liable  at  any  moment  to  detec- 
tion, with  the  consequent  disgrace,  and  a  punishment  scarcely 
preferable  to  death  itself.  His  memory  reminded  him  that  Mr. 
Pryme  had  done  him  various  services,  while  his  imagination  pic- 
tured his  benefactor  in  the  most  distressing  situations — in  the 
station-house — at  Bow-street—in  Newgate — at  the  Bar  of  the 
Old  Baily — in  a  hulk — in  a  convict-ship,  with  the  common  herd 
of  the  ruffianly  and  the  depraved — and  finally  toiling  in  life-long 
labour  in  a  distant  land.  And  as  he  dwelt  on  these  dreadful  and 
dreary  scenes,  the  kind-hearted  Phipps  himself  became  quite  un- 
hinged ;  his  own  nerves  began  to  quiver,  whilst  his  muscles  sym- 
pathizing with  the  mental  excitement,  prompted  him  to  such  rest- 
less activity,  that  he  was  soon  almost  as  fidgety  and  perturbed  as 
the  object  of  his  commiseration. 

Oh  !  that  the  guilty  man,  forewarned  of  danger  by  some  pro- 
vidential inspiration,  might  have  left  the  office  never  to  return ! 
But  the  hope  was  futile :  the  door  opened — the  doomed  Mr. 
Pryme  hastily  entered — went  to  his  own  desk,  unbuttoned  his 
waistcoat,  and  clutching  his  bewildered  bald  head  with  one  fe- 
vered hand,  began  with  the  other  to  turn  over  the  leaves  of  a 
journal,  without  perceiving  that  the  book  was  upside  down. 
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"  Was  there  ever,"  thought  Phipps,  "  such  an  infatuation !  He 
has  evidently  cause  for  alarm,  and  yet  lingers  about  the  fatal  spot." 

How  he  yearned  to  give  him  a  hint  that  his  secret  was  known 
— to  say  to  him,  u  Go ! — Fly  !  ere  it  be  too  late !  Seek  some 
other  country  where  you  may  live  in  freedom  and  repent." 

But  alas  I  the  eyes  of  Grimble  and  Trent  were  upon  him,  and 
above  all  the  stern  figure  of  inexorable  Duty  rose  up  before  him, 
and  melting  the  wax  of  Silence  at  the  flaming  sword  of  Justice, 
imposed  a  seal  upon  his  lips. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

"  Gracious  Goodness ! "  exclaims  Female  Sensibility,  "  and  will 
the  dear  fresh-coloured  bald  little  gentleman  be  actually  trans- 
ported to  Botany  Bay  ! " 

My  dear  Miss — a  little  patience.  A  criminal  before  such  a 
consummation  has  to  go  through  more  processes  than  a  new  pin. 
First,  as  Mrs.  Glasse  says  of  her  hare,  he  has  to  be  caught,  then 
examined,  committed,  and  true-billed — arraigned,  convicted,  and 
sentenced.  Next,  he  must,  perhaps,  be  cropped,  washed,  and 
clothed — hulked  and  shipped,  and  finally,  if  he  does  not  die  of 
sea-sickness,  or  shipwreck,  or  get  eaten  by  the  natives,  he  may  toil 
out  his  natural  term  in  Australia,  as  a  stone-breaker,  a  cattle- 
keeper,  or  a  domestic  servant ! 

"  Dear  me,  how  dreadful !  And  for  a  man,  perhaps,  like  Mr. 
Prynie,  of  genteel  habits  and  refined  notions,  accustomed  to  all 
the  luxuries  of  life,  and  every  delicacy  of  the  season.  I  should 
really  like  to  set  on  foot  a  little  private  subscription,  for  providing 
him  with  the  proper  comforts  in  prison  and  a  becoming  outfit  for 
his  voyage." 
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My  dear  young  lady,  I  can  appreciate  your  motives  and  do 
honour  to  your  feelings.  But  before  you  go  round  with  your 
book  among  relations,  acquaintance,  and  strangers,  solk-iting 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  from  people  of  broad,  middling,  and 
narrow  incomes,  just  do  me  the  favour  to  look  into  yonder  garret, 
exposed  to  us  by  the  magic  of  the  Devil  on  Two  Sticks,  and  con- 
sider that  respectable  young  woman,  engaged  past  midnight,  by 
the  light  of  a  solitary  rush-light,  in  making  shirts  at  three-half- 
pence a  piece,  and  shifts  for  nothing.  Look  at  her  hollow  eyes, 
her  withered  cheeks,  and  emaciated  frame,  for  it  is  a  part  of  the 
infernal  bargain  that  she  is  to  lose  her  own  health  and  find  her 
own  needles  and  thread.  Reckon,  if  you  can,  the  thousands  of 
weary  stitches  it  will  require  to  sew,  not  gussets  and  seams,  but 
body  and  soul  together :  and  perhaps,  after  all  her  hard  sewing, 
having  to  sue  a  shabby  employer  for  the  amount  of  her  pitiful 
earnings.  Estimate,  if  you  may,  the  terrible  wear  and  tear  of 
head  and  heart,  of  liver  and  lungs.  Appraise,  on  oath,  the  value 
of  youth  wasted,  spirits  outworn,  prospects  blasted,  natural  affec- 
tions withered  in  the  bud,  and  all  blissful  hopes  annihilated  ex- 
cept those  beyond  the  grave 

"  What !  by  that  horrid,  red-faced,  bald-pated,  undersized  little 
monster  I " 

No  Miss — but  by  a  breach  of  trust  on  the  part  of  a  banker  of 
genteel  habits  and  refined  notions ;  accustomed  to  ah1  the  luxuries 
of  life,  and  every  delicacy  of  the  season. 

"Oh,  the  abominable  villain !  And  did  he  ruin  himself  as  wel) 
as  the  poor  lady  ? " 

Totally. 

"And  was  transported 2 " 

Quite. 
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"What,  to  Botany?" 

No,  Miss.  To  the  loveliest  part  of  Sussex,  where  he  is  con- 
demned to  live  in  a  commodious  Cottage  Residence,  with  pleasure- 
ground  and  kitchen-garden  annexed — capital  shooting  and  fishing, 
and  within  reach  of  two  packs  of  hounds  ! 

"  Shameful !  Scandalous  ! — why  it's  no  punishment  at  all." 

No,  Miss.  And  then  to  think  of  the  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  emigrants — English,  Scotch,  and  Irish — who  for  no  crime  but 
poverty  are  compelled  to  leave  their  native  country — the  homes 
and  hearths  of  their  childhood — the  graves  of  their  kindred — the 
land  of  their  fathers,  and  to  settle — if  settling  it  may  be  called — 
in  the  houseless  woods  and  wildernesses  of  a  foreign  clime. 

"  Oh,  shocking !  shocking  !  But  if  I  was  the  government  the 
wicked  fraudulent  bankers  and  trust-breakers  should  be  sent 
abroad  too.  Why  shouldn't  they  be  punished  with  passage- 
money  and  grants  of  land  as  well  as  the  poor  innocent  emigrants, 
and  be  obliged  to  settle  in  foreign  parts  ? " 

Ah !  why,  indeed,  Miss — except — 

"Except  what,  sir?" 

Why,  that  Embezzlers  and  Swindlers,  by  all  accounts,  are  such 
very  bad  Settlers. 


CHAPTER  V. 

But  Mr.  Pryme  ?— 

That  little  bald,  florid,  fidgety  personage  was  still  sitting  on  his 
high  stool  at  his  desk,  snuffing,  coughing,  winking,  and  pretend- 
ing to  examine  a  topsyturvy  account  book — sometimes,  by  way 
of  variation,  hashing  up  a  new  pen,  or  drumming  a  fresh  march 
with  his  fingers — 
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Mr.  Grimble  was  making  some  private  calculations,  which  had 
reference  to  his  future  income-tax,  on  a  slip  of  office-paper — 

Mr.  Trent  was  dreaming  over  an  imaginary  trial,  in  which  he 
was  a  witness  at  the  Old  Baily — 

And  Mr.  Phipps  was  fretting  over  the  predestined  capture  of 
the  infatuated  cashier — when  all  at  once  there  was  a  noise  that 
startled  the  clerkly  trio  from  their  seats. 

The  nervous  Mr.  Pryme,  by  one  of  his  involuntary  motions, 
had  upset  his  leaden  inkstand — in  trying  to  save  the  inkstand 
he  knocked  down  his  ruler — in  catching  at  the  ruler  he  had  let 
fall  the  great  journal — and  in  scrambling  after  the  journal  he  had 
overturned  his  high  stool.  The  clatter  was  prodigious,  and  acting 
on  a  nature  already  over-wrought  sufficed  to  discompose  the  last 
atom  of  its  equanimity. 

For  a  moment  the  bewildered  author  of  the  work  stood  and 
trembled  as  if  shot — then  snatching  his  hat,  and  clapping  it 
"  skow-wow  any  how  "  on  his  head,  rushed  desperately  out  of  the 
office. 

"  Thank  God ! "  ejaculated  Mr.  Phipps,  drawing  a  long  breath, 
like  a  swimmer  after  a  dive. 

"  I  say,  Grimble,"  exclaimed  the  Junior  Clerk — "  it's  a  true 
bill!" 

But  Mr.  Grimble  was  already  outside  the  door,  and  running 
down  the  stone-stairs  into  the  hall  seized  on  the  first  office-mes- 
senger that  offered. 

"  Here — Warren ! — quick ! — Run  after  Mr.  Pryme — don't  let 
him  out  of  your  sight — but  watch  where  he  goes  to— and  let  me 
know." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Now  according  to  the  practice  of  the  regular  drama,  which 
professes  to  represent  the  greater  stage  of  the  world,  whenever  a 
robber,  murderer,  or  traitor  has  escaped,  it  is  a  rule  for  theatrical 
policemen,  constables,  runners,  guards,  alguazils,  sbirri,  or  gen- 
darmes, to  assemble  and  agree  to  act  in  concert — that  is  to  say, 
by  singing  in  chorus  that  the  villain  has  bolted,  and  musically  ex- 
horting each  other  to  "  follow,  follow,  fol-de-rol-de-rol-O ! "  without 
a  moment's  delay. 


An  arrangement  perhaps  conducive  to  dramatic  convenience 
and  stage  effect,  but  certainly  quite  inconsistent  with  the  usages 
of  real  life  or  the  dictates  of  common  or  uncommon  sense. 
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Messrs.  Grimble,  Phipps,  and  Trent,  however,  were  not  theatri- 
cal, so  instead  of  joining  in  a  trio  or  a  catch,  they  first  held  a 
consultation,  and  then  proceeded  in  a  body  to  the  Secretary,  to 
whom  they  described  the  singular  behaviour  of  Mr.  Pryme. 

"  Very  singular,  indeed,"  said  the  Secretary.*  "  I  observed  it 
myself,  and  inquired  if  he  was  in  good  health.  No — yes — no. 
And  Mrs.  Pryme  ?  Yes — no — yes.  In  short,  he  did  not  seem 
to  know  what  he  was  saying." 

"  Or  doing,"  put  in  Mr.  Trent.  "  He  threw  a  shovel  of  coals 
into  the  iron  safe." 

"  With  other  acts,"  added  Mr.  Grimble,  "the  re  verse  of  official." 

"  Tell  him  at  once,"  whispered  Mr.  Trent. 

"  In  short,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Grimble,  with  a  most  sepulchral  tone, 
and  the  face  of  an  undertaker,  "  I  am  sorry,  deeply  sorry  and  con- 
cerned to  say  that  Mr.  Pryme  has  suddenly  departed." 

"  Indeed !     But  he  was  just  the  sort  of  man  to  do  it." 

The  three  clerks  stared  at  each  other,  for  they  had  all  thought 
exactly  the  reverse  of  the  little,  bald,  florid,  ex-cashier. 

"  Short-necked,  sanguine,  and  of  a  full  habit,  you  know,"  con- 
tinued the  Secretary.  "  Poor  fellow  ! " 

"  I  am  sorry,  deeply  sorry  and  concerned  to  say,"  repeated  Mr. 
Grimble,  "that  I  mean  he  has  absconded." 

"  The  devil  he  has  !  "  exclaimed  the  Secretary,  at  once  jumping 
to  his  feet,  and  instinctively  buttoning  up  his  pockets — "  but  no — 
it's  impossible ! "  and  he  looked  towards  Trent  and  Phipps  for 
confirmation. 

"It's  a  true  bill,  sir,"  said  the  first,  "he  has  bolted  sure 
enough." 

The  other  only  shook  his  head. 

"  It's   incredible !"    said    the    Secretary.     "  Why,   he  was   as 
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steady  as  a  quaker,  and  as  correct  as  clock-work  !     Mr.  Grimble, 
have  you  inspected  his  books  ?" 
,    "  I  have,  sir." 

"Well,  sir?" 

"  At  present,  sir,  all  appears  correct.  But  as  the  accounts  are 
kept  in  this  office  it  is  easier  to  embezzle  than  to  detect  any 
defalcation." 

"  Humph !  I  do  not  think  we  are  worse  in  that  respect  than 
other  public  offices  !  Then,  if  I  understand  you,  there  is  no  dis- 
tinct evidence  of  fraud  ?" 

"  None  whatever,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Phipps. 

"  Except  his  absconding,"  added  Mr.  Grimble. 

"Well,  gentlemen,  we  will  wait  till  ten  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning,  and  then  if  Mr.  Pryme  does  not  make  his  appearance 
we  shall  know  how  to  act." 

The  three  clerks  made  three  bows  and  retired,  severally 
pleased,  displeased,  and  indifferent  at  the  result  of  their  audi- 
ence. 

"We  may  wait  for  him,"  grumbled  Mr.  Grimble,  "till  ten 
o'clock  on  doomsday." 

At  this  moment  the  door  re-opened,  and  the  Secretary  put 
out  his  head. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  need  not  recommend  you  to  confine  this  mat- 
ter, for  the  present,  to  your  own  bosoms." 

But  the  caution  was  in  vain.  Warren,  the  messenger,  had 
given  a  hint  of  the  affair  to  a  porter,  who  had  told  it  to  another, 
and  another,  and  another,  till  the  secret  was  as  well  buzzed  and 
blown  as  if  it  had  been  confided  to  a  swarm  of  blue-bottles.  In 
fact,  the  flight  of  Mr.  Pryme  was  known  throughout  the  several 
offices,  where,  according  to  English  custom,  the  event  became  a 
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subject  for  betting,  and  a  considerable  sum  was  laid  out  at  6  to  4, 
and  afterwards  at  7  to  2,  against  the  re-appearance  of  the  cashier. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

"Well,  Warren?" 

"Well,  Mr.  Grimble,sir!" 

The  three  clerks  on  returning  to  their  office,  had  found  the 
messenger  at  the  door,  and  took  him  with  them  into  the  room. 

"  Well,  I  followed  up  Mr.  Pryme,  sir,  and  the  first  thing  he 
did  were  to  hail  a  cab." 

"  And  where  did  he  drive  to  ?" 

"  To  nowheres  at  all— coz  why,  afore  the  cab  could  pull  round 
off  the  stand,  away  he  goes — that's  Mr.  Pryme — walking  at  the 
rate  of  five  miles  an  hour,  more  or  less,  so  as  not  easy  to  be  kept 
up  with,  straight  home  to  his  own  house,  number  9,  where  instid 
of  double  knocking  at  the  door,  he  ring'd  to  be  let  in  at  the 
hairy  bell." 


A     DOUBLE     KNO  C  E, 

Very  odd  !"  remarked  Mr.  Grimble. 
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"  Well,  lie  staid  in  the  house  a  goodish  while— as  long  as  it 
might  take  him,  like,  to  collet  his  porterble  property  and  vally- 
bles — when  all  at  once  out  he  comes,  like  a  man  with  his  head 
turned,  and  his  hat  stuck  on  hind  part  afore,  for  you  know  he'd 
wore  it  up  at  the  back  like  a  curricle  one." 

"  A  clerical  one — go  on." 

"  Why  then,  away  he  cuts  down  the  street,  as  hard  as  he  can 
split  without  busting,  and  me  arter  him,  but  being  stiffish  with 
the  rheumatiz,  whereby  I  soon  found  I  was  getting  nowheres  at 
all  in  the  race,  and  in  consekence  pulled  up." 

"  And  which  way  did  he  run  ? " 

"  Why  then,  he  seemed  to  me  to  be  a-making  for  the  bridge.71 

"  Ah,  to  get  on  board  a  steamer,"  said  Mr.  Grimble. 

"  Or  into  the  river,"  suggested  Mr.  Trent. 

Mr.  Phipps  groaned  and  wrung  his  hands. 

"You're  right,  you  are,  Mr.  Trent,  sir,"  said  the  Messenger 
with  a  determined  nod  and  wink  at  the  junior  clerk.  u  There 
was  a  gemman  throwed  himself  over  last  Friday,  and  they  did 
say  it  was  becos  he  had  made  away  with  ten  thousand  Long 
Annuitants." 

u  The  poor,  wretched,  misguided  creature ! " 

"  Yes  he  did,  Mr.  Phipps,  sir — right  over  the  senter  harch. 
And  what's  wus,  not  leaving  a  rap  behind  him  except  his  widdor 
and  five  small  little  children,  and  the  youngest  on  em's  a  suckin' 
babby." 

"  Thank  God ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Phipps,  "  that  Mr.  Pryme  is 
not  a  family  man." 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Poor  Mr.  Phipps ! 

As  soon  as  the  office  was  closed  he  walked  home  to  his  lodg- 
ings in  Westminster,  but  at  a  slower  pace  than  usual,  and  with  a 
heavy  heart,  for  his  mind  was  full  of  sorrow  and  misgiving  at  the 
too  probable  fate  of  the  unfortunate  Defaulter.  The  figure  of 
Mr.  Pryme  followed  him  wherever  he  went :  it  seemed  to  glance 
over  his  shoulder  in  the  looking-glass  ;  and  when  he  went  to 
wash  his  hands,  the  pale  drowned  face  of  the  cashier  shone  up 
through  the  water,  instead  of  the  pattern  at  the  bottom  of  the 
basin. 

For  the  first  time  since  his  clerkship  he  could  not  enjoy  that 
favourite  meal,  his  tea.  The  black  bitterness  in  his  thoughts 
overpowered  the  flavour  of  the  green  leaf — it  turned  the  milk, 
and  neutralized  the  sugar  on  his  palate.  He  took  but  one  bite 
out  of  his  crumpet,  and  then  resigned  it  to  the  cat.  Supper  was 
out  of  the  question.  His  mental  agitation,  acting  on  the  nerves 
of  the  stomach,  had  brought  on  a  sick  headache,  which  indis- 
posed him  to  any  kind  of  food.  In  the  mean  while  for  the  first 
strange  time  he  became  intensely  sensible  that  he  was  a  bachelor, 
and  uncomfortably  conscious  of  his  loneliness  in  the  world.  The 
company  of  a  second  person,  another  face,  only  to  look  at,  would 
have  been  an  infinite  relief  to  him — by  diverting  his  attention 
from  the  one  dreadful  thought  and  the  one  horrible  image  that, 
do  what  he  would,  kept  rising  up  before  him — sometimes  like 
a  shadow  on  the  wall,  sometimes  like  a  miniature  figure  amid 
the  intricate  veins  of  the  marble  mantlepiece — and  anon  in  the 
chiaro-oscuro  of  the  fire.  To  get  rid  of  these  haunting  illusions, 
he  caught  up  a  book  which  happened  to  be  the  second  volume  of 
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"  Lamb's  Letters,"  and  stumbled  on  the  following  ominous  pas- 
sage: 

"  Who  that  standeth,  knoweth  but  he  may  yet  fall  ?  Your 
hands,  as  yet,  I  am  most  willing  to  believe,  have  never  deviated 
into  other's  property.  You  think  it  impossible  that  you  could 
ever  commit  so  heinous  an  offence  ;  but  so  thought  Fauntleroy 
once  j  so  have  thought  many  besides  him,  who  at  last  have 
expiated  as  he  hath  done" 

The  words  read  like  a  fatal  prophecy !  He  dropped  the  book 
in  horror,  and  falling  on  his  knees,  with  tearful  eyes  and  uplifted 
hands,  besought  Providence,  if  it  saw  fit,  to  afflict  him  with  the 
utmost  miseries  of  sickness  and  poverty,  but  to  save  him — even 
by  stroke  of  sudden  death  to  save  him — from  ever  becoming  a 
Defaulter ! 

This  devotional  act  restored  him  in  some  degree  to  tranquillity ; 
but  with  night  and  sleep  all  his  horrors  returned.  The  face  of 
Mr.  Prytne,  no  longer  florid  but  pale  as  a  plaster-cast,  was  con- 
tinually confronting  him,  now  staring  at  him  through  transparent 
waters,  and  now  between  massive  iron  bars.  Then  the  dismal 
portrait  would  abruptly  change  to  a  full-length,  which  was  as 
suddenly  surrounded  by  a  cluster  of  children,  boys  and  girls  of 
different  ages,  including  one  or  two  infants, — a  family  he  under- 
stood, by  the  intuition  of  dreams,  to  be  illegitimate,  and  that  they 
were  solemnly  consigned  by  the  Suicide  to  his  care  and  mainte- 
nance. Anon  the  white  figure  vanished,  and  a  black  one  ap- 
peared in  its  place,  a  female,  with  the  very  outline,  as  if  cut  in 
paper,  of  the  widowed  Mrs.  Pryme,  and  who  by  some  mysterious 
but  imperative  obligation  he  felt  that  he  must  espouse.  The 
next  moment  this  phantom  was  swept  away  by  a  mighty  rush  of 
black  waters,  like  those  in  Martin's  grand  picture  of  the  Deluge, 
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and  on  or  beneath  the  dark  flood  again  floated  the  pale  effigy  of 
the  Suicide  entire  and  apparently  struggling  for  dear  life,  and 
sometimes  shattered  he  knew  not  how,  and  drifting  about  in 
passive  fragments.  Then  came  a  fresh  rush  of  black  waters, 
gradually  shaping  itself  into  an  immense  whirlpool,  with  the 
white,  corpse-like  figure,  but  magnified  to  a  colossal  size,  rapidly 
whirling  in  the  centre  of  the  vortex,  whilst  obscure  forms,  black 
and  white,  of  children,  females,  savages,  and  alas!  not  a  few 
gigantic  Demon  shapes,  revolved  more  slowly  around  it. 

In  short,  the  poor  fellow  never  passed  so  wretched  a  night  since 
he  was  born  ! 


CHAPTER   IX. 

"  And  did  Mr.  Pry  me  really  drown  himself?" 

My  dear  Felicia,  if  Female  Curiosity  had  always  access,  as  you 
have,  to  an  author's  sanctorum, — if  she  could  stand  or  sit,  as  you 
can,  at  his  elbow  whilst  composing  his  romances  of  real  or  unreal 
life, — if  she  might  ask,  as  you  do,  at  the  beginning  or  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  plot,  what  is  to  be  its  denouement — 

"Well,  sir,  what  then  ?" 

Why,  then,  Messieurs  Colburn,  Saunders  and  Otley,  Bentley, 
Churton,  and  Newby — not  forgetting  A.  K.  Newman — might 
retire  for  good  to  their  country  boxes  at  Ponder's  End,  Leather- 
head,  and  Balham  Hill,  for  there  would  be  no  more  novels  in 
three  volumes. — Nay,  the  authors  themselves,  serious  and  comic, 
both  or  neither,  might  retreat  forever  into  the  Literary  Alms- 
houses,  if  there  are  any  such  places — for  there  would  be  no  more 
articles  of  sixteen  pages — and  "  to  be  continued  " — in  the  maga- 
zines. All  would  be  over  with  us,  as  with  the  Bourbons,  could 
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Female  Curiosity  thus  foresee,  as  Talleyrand  said,  "  Le  commence- 
ment de  la  fin  ! " 

"  Well,  but — if  your  story  as  you  say  is  '  an  owre  true  tale,' 
then  Mr.  Pry  me  must  have  been  a  real  man — an  actual  living 
human  being — and  it  is  positive  cruelty  to  keep  one  in  suspense 
about  his  fate  !  " 

Dearest ! — the  tale  is  undoubtedly  true,  and  there  was  such  a 
personage  as  Mr.  Pryme — 

"  Was !  Why  then  he  did  embezzle  the  money,  and  he  did 
throw  himself  off  Westminster  Bridge  ?  But  had  he  really  an 
illegitimate  family?  And  did  Mr.  Phipps  actually  marry  the 
widow  according  to  his  dream  ? " 

Patience ! — and  you  shall  hear. 


CHAPTER  X. 

The  morrow  came,  and  the  Hour — but  not  the  Man. 

Messrs.  Grimble,  Phipps,  and  Trent  were  assembled  round  the 
office-fire — poor  Phipps  looking  as  white  as  a  sheet,  for  ten  o'clock 
had  struck,  and  there  was  no  Mr.  Pryme. 

At  five  minutes  past  ten  the  Secretary  came  in  from  his  own 
room  with  his  golden  repeater  in  his  hand — he  looked  anxiously 
round  the  office,  and  then  in  turn  at  each  of  the  three  clerks. 
Mr.  Phipps  sighed,  Mr.  Trent  shook  his  head,  and  Mr.  Grimble 
shrugged  up  his  shoulders. 

"  Not  here  yet  ? " 

"  Nor  won't  be,"  muttered  Mr.  Grimble. 

"  What  odds  will  you  lay  about  it  ? "  whispered  the  giddy 
Mr.  Trent. 

"  The  office-clock  is  rather  fast,"  stammered  out  Mr.  Phipps. 
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"  No — it  is  exact  by  my  time,"  said  the  Secretary,  and  he  held 
out  his  watch  for  inspection. 

"  He  was  always  punctual  to  a  minute,"  observed  Mr. 
Grimble. 

"Always.     I  fear,  gentlemen,  we  must  apply  for  a  war " 

The  Secretary  paused,  for  he  heard  the  sound  of  a  foot  at  the 
door,  which  hastly  opened,  and  in  walked  Mr.  Pryme  ! ! ! 

An  apparition  could  scarcely  have  caused  a  greater  trepidation. 
The  Secretary  hurriedly  thrust  his  repeater  into  his  breeches-poc- 
ket. Mr.  Grimble  retreated  to  his  own  desk — Mr.  Phipps  stood 
stock-still,  with  his  eyes  and  mouth  wide  open — while  Mr.  Trent, 
though  he  was  a  loser  on  the  event,  burst  into  a  loud  laugh. 

"  I  am  afraid,  gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Pryme,  looking  very  fool- 
ish and  stammering,  "  I  am  afraid  that  my — my — my  ridiculous 
behaviour  yesterday  has  caused  you  some — some — uneasiness 
— on  my  account." 

No  answer. 

"The  truth  is — I  was  excessively  anxious  and  nervous — and 
agitated — very  agitated  indeed !" 

The  little  florid  man  coloured  up  till  his  round,  shiny,  bald 
head  was  as  scarlet  as  a  love-apple. 

"  The  truth  is — after  so  many  disappointments — I  did  not  like 
to  mention  the  thing — the  affair — till  it  was  quite  certain — till  it 
was  all  over — for  fear  of  being  quizzed.  The  truth  is — the  truth 
is -" 

"  Take  time,  Mr.-  Pryme,"  said  the  Secretary. 

"  Why,  then,  sir — the  truth  is — after  fifteen  years — I'  m  a 
Father — a  happy  Father,  sir — a  fine  chopping  boy,  gentlemen — 
and  Mrs.  P.  is  as  charming — that's  to  say,  as  well — as  can  be 
expected !" 


ftttlti. 

THE  world  is  with  me,  and  its  many  cares, 

Its  woes — its  wants — the  anxious  hopes  and  fears 

That  wait  on  all  terrestrial  affairs — 

The  shades  of  former  and  of  future  years — 

Foreboding  fancies,  and  prophetic  tears, 

Quelling  a  spirit  that  was  once  elate — 

Heavens  !  what  a  wilderness  the  earth  appears, 

Where  Youth,  and  Mirth,  and  Health  are  out  of  date ! 

But  no — a  laugh  of  innocence  and  joy 

Resounds,  like  music  of  the  fairy  race, 

And  gladly  turning  from  the  world's  annoy 

I  gaze  upon  a  little  radiant  face, 

And  bless,  internally,  the  merry  boy 

Who  "  makes  a  son-shine  in  a  shady  place." 


MY    SON    AND    HAIR, 


Now's  the  time  and  now's  the  hour ! 
To  be  worried,  toss'd,  and  shaken, 
Down — down — down,  derry  down  — 
Let  tis  take  to  the  road  ! 
Amanda,  let  us  quit  the  town — 
Together  let  us  range  the  fields — 
Over  the  hills  and  far  away, 
Life  let  us  cherish. 

OLD  BALLADS. 

THE  Earth-quakers  are  by  no  means  a  new  Sect.  They  have 
appeared  at  various  times  in  England,  and  particularly  in  1750, 
when  they  were  so  numerous  that,  according  to  Horace  Walpole, 
"within  three  days,  seven  hundred  and  thirty  coaches  were 
counted  passing  Hyde-park-corner  with  whole  parties  amoving 
into  the  country!"  The  same  pleasant  writer  has  preserved 
several  anecdotes  of  the  persuasion,  and  especially  records  that 
the  female  members,  to  guard  against  even  a  shock  to  their  con- 
stitutions, made  "  earthquake  gowns  "  of  a  warm  stuff,  to  sit  up 
in  at  night,  in  the  open  air !  Nor  was  the  alarm  altogether  un- 
founded, for  the  earth,  he  says,  actually  shook  twice  at  regular 
intervals,  so  that  fearing  the  terrestrial  ague  fit  would  become 
periodical,  the  noble  wit  proposed  to  treat  it  by  a  course  of  bark. 
However,  there  were  some  slight  vibrations  of  the  soil,  and  sup- 
posing them  only  to  have  thrown  down  a  platter  from  the  shelf 
to  the  floor,  the  Earth-quakers  of  1750  have  an  infinite  advan- 
tage over  those  of  1842,  when  nothing  has  fallen  to  the  ground 
but  a  fiddle-de-Dee  prediction. 

Still,  if  the  metropolis   has   not   exhibited   any  extraordinary 

*  In  1842,  according  to  the  prediction  of  Dr.  Dee,  an  astrologer  of  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  London  was  to  be  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  Hood  here  whimsically  hits  off 
the  half-earnest  alarm  which  was  considerably  prevalent  as  the  predicted  day  approached. 
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physical  convulsion,  its  inhabitants  have  presented  an  astounding 
Moral  Phenomenon.  Messrs.  Howell  and  James  best  know 
whether  they  have  vended  or  been  asked  for  peculiarly  warm 
fabrics — the  court  milliner  alone  can  tell  if  she  has  made  up  any 
new-fashioned  robes  de  nuit,  a  la  bivouac,  or  coiffures  adapted  to 
a  nocturnal  fete  champetre.  The  coaches,  public  and  private, 
which  have  passed  Hyde-park-corner  have  not  perhaps  been 
counted,  but  it  is  notorious  that  the  railway  carriages  have  been 
crammed  with  passengers,  and  the  Gravesend  steamers  were 
almost  swamped  by  the  influx  of  rapid  Earth-qualyp-s,  all  rush- 
ing, sauve  qui  pent!  from  the  most  ridiculous  bugbear  ever 
licked  into  shape  by  the  vulgar  tongue.  Nor  yet  was  the 
"  Movement  Party "  composed  exclusively  of  the  lower  classes ; 
but  comprised  hundreds  of  respectable  Londoners,  who  never 
halted  till  they  had  gone  beyond  the  Lord  Mayor's  jurisdiction, 
a  flight  unworthy  even  of  Cockneyism,  which  implies  at  least  a 
devoted  attachment  to  London,  and  an  unshaken  confidence  in 
the  stability  of  St.  Paul's. 

The  Irish  indeed,  the  poor  blundering,  bull-making  Irish,  had 
some  excuse  for  their  panic.  The  prophecy  came  from  a  prophet 
of  their  own  religion,  and  appealed  to  some  of  their  strongest 
prejudices.  They  had  perhaps  even  felt  some  precursory  agita- 
tion not  perceptible  to  us  English — whilst  the  rebuilding  of  the 
ruined  city  promised  a  famous  job  for  the  Hibernian  bricklayers 
and  hodmen.  Nay,  after  all,  they  only  exhibited  a  truly  national 
aptitude  to  become  April  fools  in  March.  But  for  British  back- 
bone Protestants,  who  have  shouted  "  No  Popery,"  and  burnt 
Guy  Fauxes,  to  adopt  a  Roman  Catholic  legend — for  free  and 
independent  householders  who  would  not  move  on  for  a  live 
policeman,  to  move  off,  bag  and  baggage,  at  the  dictum  of  a 
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very  dead  monk — who  can  doubt,  after  such  a  spectacle,  that 
a  Nincom  Tax  would  be  very  productive ! 

As  a  subject  for  a  comic  picture,  there  could  be  no  richer  scene 
for  a  modern  Hogarth  than  the  return  of  a  party  of  Earth- 
quakes to  the  metropolis — that  very  metropolis  which  was  to 
have  been  knocked  down,  as  Robins  would  say,  in  one  lot — that 
devoted  City  which  Credulity  had  lately  painted  as  lying  pros- 
trate on  its  Corporation ! 

In  the  mean  time,  good  luck  enables  me  to  illustrate  the  great 
earthquake  of  1842  by  a  few  letters  obtained,  no  matter  how, 
or  at  what  expense.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  type  can  give  no 
imitation  of  the  hand-writings ;  suffice  it  that  one  of  the  notes 
has  actually  been  booked  by  a  well-known  collector,  as  a  genuine 
autograph  of  St.  Vitus. 

NO.   I. 

TO    PETER    CRISP,    ESQ. 

Ivy-Cottage,  Sevenoaks. 

DEAR  BROTHER, — You  are  of  course  aware  of  the  awful  visita- 
tion with  which  we  are  threatened. 

As  to  F.  and  myself,  business  and  duties  will  forbid  our  leaving 
London,  but  Robert  and  James  will  be  home  for  the  usual  fort- 
night at  Easter,  and  we  are  naturally  anxious  to  have  the  dear 
boys  out  of  the  way.  Perhaps  you  will  make  room  for  them  at 
the  cottage  ?  I  am,  dear  Brother, 

Yours  affectionately, 

MARGARET  FADDY. 

THE    ANSWER. 

DEAR  SISTER, — As  regards  the  awful  visitation,  the  last  time 
the  dear  boys  were  at  the  Cottage  they  literally  turned  it  topsy- 
turvy. 
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As  such,  would  rather  say — keep  Robert  and  James  in  town, 
and  send  me  down  the  Earthquake. — Your  loving  brother, 

PETER  CRISP. 

NO.    II. 

TO     MESSRS.     H.     STALEY     AND     CO. 

Camomile-street,  City. 

GENTLEMEN, — As  a  retired  tradesman  of  London  to  rural  life, 
but  unremittingly  devoted  to  the  metropolis  and  its  public  build- 
ings, am  deeply  solicitous  to  learn,  on  good  mercantile  authority, 
if  the  alarming  statements  as  to  a  ruinous  depression  in  the  Cus- 
tom-house, St.  Paul's,  and  other  fabrics,  stands  on  the  undeniable 
basis  of  fact.  An  early  answer  will  oblige, 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  STOKES. jl 

Postscriptum. — My  barber  tells  me  the  Monument  has  been 
done  at  Lloyd's. 

THE    ANSWER. 

SIR, — In  reply  to  your  favour  of  the  14th  inst.,  I  beg  to  sub- 
join for  your  guidance  the  following  quotations  from  a  supplement 
to  this  day's  "  Price  Current :" 

"MARCH  16. — In  Earthquakes — nothing  stirring.  Strong  Ca- 
racca  shocks  partially  inquired  for,  but  no  arrivals.  Lisbons  ditto. 
A  small  lot  of  slight  Chichesters  in  bond  have  been  brought  for- 
ward, but  obtained  no  offers.  Houses  continue  firm,  and  the 
holders  are  not  inclined  to  part  with  them.  In  Columns  and 
Obelisks  no  alteration.  Cathedrals  as  before.  Steeples  keep  up, 
and  articles  generally  are  not  so  flat  as  anticipated  by  the  specu- 
lators for  a  fall." — I  am,  sir,  for  Staley  and  Co., 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

CHARLES   STUCKEY. 
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NO.  III. 
TO  DOCTOR  DODGE,  F.A.S.,  LONDON. 

DEAR  DOCTOR, — As  you  are  an  Antiquarian,  and  as  such  well 
acquainted,  of  course,  with  Ancient  MSS.  and  Monkish  Chronicles, 
perhaps  you  will  be  so  obliging  as  to  give  me  your  opinion  of  the 
Earthquake  predicted  by  Dr.  Dee -and  the  Monk  of  Dree,  and 
whether  it  is  mentioned  in  Doomsday  Book,  or  Icon  Basilisk,  or 
any  of  the  old  astrological  works. — Yours,  dear  Doctor,  ' 

ANASTASIA  SHREWSBURY. 


THE    ANSWER 


DEAR  MADAM, — I  have  no  recollection  of  such  a  Prediction  in 
any  of  the  books  you  mention ;  but  I  will  make  a  point  of  looking 
into  the  old  chronicles.     In  the  mean  time  it  strikes  me,  that  if 
any  one  should  have  foretold  an  Earthquake  it  was  IngulpJius. 
I  am,  dear  Madam,  your  very  humble  Servant, 

T.  DODGE. 


NO.    IV. 

TO     MR.     BENJAMIN     HOCKIN. 


Barbican. 

DEAR  BEN, — About  this  here  hearthquack.  According  to 
advice  I  rit  to  Addams  who  have  bean  to  forin  Parts,  and  par- 
tickly  sow  Amerikey,  witch  is  a  shockin  country,  and  as  to  wat  is 
dun  by  the  Natives  in  the  like  case,  and  he  say  they  all  run  out 
of  their  Howses,  and  fall  down  on  their  nees  and  beat  their  brests 
like  mad,  and  cross  tbeirselves  and  call  out  to  the  Virgin,  and  all 
the  popish  Saints.  Witch  in  course  with  us  Christians  is  out  of 
the  question,  so  there  we  are  agin  at  a  non  plush — and  our  minds 
perfecly  misrable  for  want  of  making  up.  One  minit  it's  go  and 
the  next  minit  stay,  till  betwixt  town  and  country,  I  allmost  wish 
I  was  no  wheres  at  all.  But  how  is  minds  to  be  made  up  when 
if  you  ax  opinions,  theres  six  of  one  and  half  a  duzzen  of  the 
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tother — for  I  make  a  pint  of  xtracting  my  customers  sentiments 
pro  and  con,  and  its  as  ni  a  ti  as  can  be.  One  books  the  thing  to 
^m  off  as  shure  as  the  Darby  or  Hoax,  while  another  suspends  it 
till  "*e  Day  of  Judgment.  And  then  he's  upset  by  a  new  cum- 
mur  I  with  the  news  that  half  St.  Giles  is  cast  down,  and  the 
inhabitants  all  Irish  howling,  quite  dredful,  and  belabbering  their 
own^buzzums  and  crossing  themselves  all  over  as  if  it  saved  the 
Good  Friday  buns  from  being  swallered  up.  So  there  we  are 
agin.  All  dubbious.  As  for  Pawley  he  wont  have  it  at  anny 
price  but  says  its  clear  agin  Geology  and  the  Wolcanic  stratuses ; 
which  may  sarve  well  enuflf  to  chaff  about  at  Mekanical  Innstitu- 
shuns  but  he  wont  gammon  me  that  theres  any  such  remmedy 
for  a  Hearth  Quack  as  a  basun  of  chork — no  nor  a  basun  of  gruel 
nayther.  Well  wat  next.  Why  Podmore  swares  when  he  past 
the  Duck  of  York  he  see  his  hiness  anoddin  at  the  Athenium 
Club  as  if  he  ment  to  drop  in  .pervided  he  didnt  pitch  in  to  the 
r  TJnitid  Sends.  So  there  we  are  agin.  For  my  own  share  I  own 
to  sum  misgivins  and  croakins,  and  says  you,  not  without  caws 
wen  six  fammilis  in  our  street  has  gone  off  alreddy  and  three 
more  packin  up  in  case.  Besides  witch  Radley  the  Bilder  have 
knocked  off  work  at  his  new  Howsis  for  fear  of  their  gettin 
floored  and  missis  Sims  have  declined  her  barril  of  tabel  beer  till 
arter  the  shakin.  Wen  things  cum  to  sich  aspects  they  look 
serus.  But  suppose  in  the  end  as  Gubbins  says  its  all  a  errer  of 
that  Dr.  Dee — wat  a  set  of  Dee'd  spooneys  we  shall  look.  So 
there  we  are  agin.  Then  theres  Books.  It  appear  on  reading 
the  great  Lisbon  catstrophy  were  attendid  by  an  uncommon  rush 
of  the  See  on  the  dry  Land  and  they  do  say  from  Brighton  as 
how  the  Breakers  have  reached  as  far  as  Wigney's  Bank.  That's 
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in  faver  agin  of  the  world  losing  its  ballance.  Howsomever  I 
have  twice  had  the  shutters  up,  and  once  got  as  fur  as  the  hos  in 
the  Shay  cart  for  a  move  off,  but  was  stopt  by  the  Maid  and  the 
Prentis  both  axin  a  hole  holliday  for  the  sixtenth  and  in  sich  a 
stile  as  convinced  if  I  didnt  grant  they  would  take  french  leaves. 
And  then  who  is  to  mind  the  house  and  Shop  not  to  name 
two  bills  as  cum  doo  on  the  verry  day  and  made  payable  oa  the 
premmises.  Whereby  if  I  dont  go  to  smash  in  boddy  I  must  in 
bisness.  So  there  we  are  agin.  In  the  interum  theres  my  Wife 
who  keeps  wibratin  between  hopes  and  fears  like  the  pendulum  of 
a  Dutch  Clock  and  no  more  able  to  cum  to  a  conclusion.  But 
she  inclines  most  to  faver  the  dark  side  of  the  Picter  and  com- 
pares our  state  to  Purgatory,  to  Dam  someboddy  with  a  sword 
hanging  over  his  head  by  a  single  hair.  As  a  nateral  consekens 
she  cant  eat  her  wittels  and  hears  rumblins  and~lias  sich  tremlins 
she  dont  know  the  hearth's  agitatings  from  her  own.  Being 
squeemish  besides,  as  is  reckoned  by  her  a  verry  bad  sign,  becos 
why  theres  a  hearthquack  in  Robbinson  Cruso  who  describe  the 
motion  to  have  made  his  Stomich  as  sick  as  anny  one  as  is  tost  at 
See.  Well  in  course  her  flutters  aggravates  mine  till  between  our 
selves  I'm  reddy  to  bolt  out  of  house  and  home  like  a  Rabbit  and 
go. and  squat  in  the  open  Fields.  And  wats  to  end  all  this  sus- 
pense. Maybe  a  false  alarm — and  maybe  hall  to  huttums  indoors 
or  else  runnin  out  into  a  gapin  naberhood  and  swallerd  up  in  a 
crack.  Whereby  its  my  privit  opinion  we  shall  end  by  removing 
in  time  like  the  Rats  from  a  fallin  house  even  if  we  have  to  make 
shift  with  a  bed  in  the  garden,  but  witch  is  prefferable  to  an  ever- 
lastin  sleep  in  the  great  shake  down  that  nater  is  preparing. 
Thats  to  say  if  the  profesy  keeps  its  word — for  if  it  dont  we  are 
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better  in  our  own  beds  than  fleaing  elsewhere.  And  praps  ketch 
our  deaths  besides.  Witch  reminds  me  our  Medical  Doctor  wont 
hear  of  hearthquackery  and  says  theres  no  simtoms  of  erupshun. 
So  there  we  are  agin.  But  St.  Pauls,  and  all  Saint  Giles's  is  per 
contra.  And  to  be  sure  as  Pat  Hourigan  says  of  the  Irish,  ant 
we  seven  fifths  of  us  hod  carriers  and  bricklairs,  and  do  you  think 
as  we'd  leave  the  same,  if  we  did'nt  expect  more  brick  and  bilding 
malerials  than  we  carry  on  our  heads  and  sholders.  Witch  sar- 
tingly  would  strongly  argy  to  the  pint,  if  so  be  their  being 
Roman  Cathliks  did'nt  religiously  bind  one  watever  they  beleave, 
to  beleave  quite  the  reverse.  And  talking  of  religion,  if  one  lis- 
tened to  it  like  a  Christin,  instid  of  dispondin  it  would  praps  say 
trust  in  Providence  and  shore  up  the  premisis.  And  witch 
may  be  the  piusest  and  cheapest  plan  arter  all.  But  bisness 
interrups « 

Its  the  Gibbenses  maid  for  an  Am.  Ive  pumpt  out  on  her 
that  the  fammily  is  goin  to  Windser  for  Change  of  air.  And 
Widder  Stradlin  is  goin  to  Richmond  for  change  of  Scene.  Yes 
as  much  as  I  am  goin  to  the  Lands  end  for  change  of  a  shilling. 
And  now  I  think  on  it  there  were  a  suspishus  mark  this  morning 
on  the  Public  House  paper,  namely  Edgingtons  advertisement 
about  Tents.  So  arter  all  the  open  Air  course  of  conduct — but 
annother  cum  in — 

Poor  Mrs.  Hobson,  in  the  same  perplext  state  as  myself.  To 
be  sure  as  she  say  a  slite  shock  as  wouldnt  chip  a  brass  or  iron 
man  would  shatter  a  chaney  woman  all  to  smash.  But  wats  the 
use  of  her  cummin  to  me  to  be  advised  wen  I  carnt  advize  my- 
self ?  Howsomever  a  word  or  two  from  your  Ben  would  go  fur 
to  convict  me — Only  beggin  you  to  considder  that  Self  Preseva- 

shun  is  the  fiist  law  of  Nater,  and  the  more  binding  as  its  a  law 
5* 
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a  man  is  allowed  to  take  into  his  own  hands.    As  the  crisus 
approach,  a  speedy  answer  will  releave  the  mind  of 

Your  loving  Brother, 

JAMES  HOCKIN. 

P.S. — Since  riting  the  abuv  the  Reverend  Mister  Grumpier,  as 
my  wife  sits  under,  have  dropt  in  and  confirmed  the  wust.    He 
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say  its  a  Judgment  on  the  Citty  and  by  way  of  Cobberrobberation 
has  named  several  partis  in  our  naberhood  as  is  to  be  ingulphed. 
That  settles  us,  and  in  course  will  excuse  cuttin  short. 
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NO.    V. 

TO    MRS.    *  *  *  * 

No.  9, Street. 

MADAM, — It  may  seem  stooping  to  take  up  a  dropped  corre- 
spondence, but  considering  that  an  Earthquake  ought  to  bury  all 
animosities,  and  enjoying  the  prospect  of  an  eternal  separation 
Christian  charity  induces  to  say  I  am  agreeable  on  my  part  for 
the  breach  between  us  to  be  repaired  by  a  shaking  of  hands. 

I  am,  Madam, 
Yours,  <fec., 

BELINDA  HUFFIN. 

THE  ANSWER. 

MADAM, — I  trust  I  have  as  much  Christian  charity  as  my 
neighbours — praps  more — and  hope  I  have  too  much  true  religion 
to  believe  in  judicious  astronomy.  And  if  I  did,  hava  never 
heard  that  earthquakes  was  remarkable  for  repairing  breaches. 

When  every  thing  else  shakes,  I  will  shake  hands,  but  not  be- 
fore. I  am,  Madam, 

Yours,  &c., 
MATILDA  PERKS. 

NO.   VI. 

FOR     REBECCA    SLACK. 

2,  Fisher's  Plaice,  Knightsbridge. 

DEAR  BECKY, — If  so  be  when  you  cum  to  Number  9,  on  Sun- 
day and  Me  not  there  don't  be  terrifide.  Its  not  suicide  and  the 
Surpentine  but  the  Earthquake.  John  is  the  same  as  ever  but 
Ive  allmost  giv  meself  Warning  without  the  Munths  notis.  Last 
nite  there  cum  a  ring  at  the  Bel,  a  regular  chevy  and  Noboddy 
there.  Cook  sed  a  runaway  Lark  but  I  no  better.  And  John 
says  Medicle  Studints  but  I  say  shox.  Howsumaver  if  the  bel 
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ring  agen  of  its  own  Hed  I'm  off  quake  or  no  quake  to  my  muther 
at  Srewsberry  Srops.  One  may  trust  to  drunken  yung  gentilmen 
too  long  and  mistake  a  rumbel  at  the  Anti  Pods  for  skrewin  off 
the  nocker.  No,  no.  So  as  I  sed  afore  another  ring  will  be  a 
hint  to  fly  tho  one  thing  is  ockard,  namely  the  crisus  fixt  for  the 
16  and  my  quarter  not  up  til  the  20.  But  wats  wagis  ?  Their 
no  object  wen  yure  an  Objec  yurself  for  the  Ospittle.  To  be 
shure  Missus  may  complain  of  a  Non  Plush  but  wat  of  that. 
Self  preservin  is  the  law  of  Nater  and  is  wat  distinguishes  reason- 
ing Beings  from  Damsuns  and  Bullises. 

Mister  Butler  is  of  my  own  friteful  way  of  thinkin  and  quite 
retchid  about  the  shakin  up  of  his  port  wine  for  he  allways  calls  it 
hisn  and  dreadful  low  his  Hart  being  in  his  celler.  But  Cook 
chooses  to  set  her  Face  agin  the  finomunon.  Don't  tell  me  says 
she  of  the  earth  quakin — its  crust  isnt  made  so  light  and  shivvery. 
So  weve  cum  to  Wurds  on  the  subject  and  even  been  warm  but 
its  impossible  to  talk  with  sang  fraw  of  wat  freezes  ones  Blud. 
But  wot  can  one  expec  as  Mister  Butler  says  but  Convulsions  of 
Nater  wen  we  go  boring  into  the  Erths  bowils  witch  as  all  the 
wurld  nose  is  chock  full  of  Combustibuls  as  ketching  as  Congrevs 
and  Lucefirs.  We  might  have  tuck  warning  by  the  Frentch  he 
says  witch  driv  irun  pipes  and  toobs  down  and  drew  them  up  again 
all  twisted  by  the  stratums  into  Cork  skrews  with,  the  Ends  red 
hot  or  melted  off.  So  much  for  pryin  into  the  innfurnel  reguns. 

As  you  may  suppose  I  am  melancholly  enuf  at  sich  a  prospict. 
S3  ut  if  a  Erth  Quake  isnt  to  cast  one  down  wat  is  ?  I  never  go 
to  my  Piller  but  I  pray  to  sleep  without  rockin  or  having  the 
roof  come  down  atop  of  me  like  a  sparrer  in  a  brick  Trap.  And 
then  sich  horrible  Dreams !  Ony  last  nite  I  dremt  the  hole  super- 
structer  was  on  my  chest  and  stomak  but  luckly  it  were  ony  the 
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Nite  Mare  and  cold  Pork.  And  in  the  day  time  its  nothin  but 
takin  in  visitter  cards  with  Poor  Prender  Congy  witch  you  know 
means  Frentch  leave  and  not  a  bit  to  erly  if  correct  that  Saint 
Pauls  hare  sunk  down  to  its  Doom.  To  be  shure  I  over  heerd 
Master  say  that  even  Saint  Faith  don't  beleave  in  it.  But  she  is 
no  rule  for  Me.  Why  shudn't  we  be  over-whelmed  as  Mister 
Butler  says  as  well  as  the  Herculeans  and  Pompy  ?  I'm  shure  we 
deserve  it  for  our  sins  and  piccadillies. 

Well  time  will  show.  But  its  our  duty  all  the  same  to  look 
arter  our  savings.  John  thinks  Mister  Green  have  the  best  chance 
by  assenting  on  the  day  in  his  Voxall  baloon  but  gud  gratious  as 
Mister  Butler  says  suppose  the  wurld  was  to  anniliate  itself  while 
he  was  up  in  the  Air.  One  had  better  trust  to  the  most  aggita- 
ted  Terry  Firmer.  Wat  sort  of  soil  is  most  propperest  for  the 
purpus  has  been  debatted  among  us  a  good  deal.  One  thinks 
mountin  tops  is  safest  and  anuther  considdurs  we  ort  all  to  be  in  a 
Mash.  Lord  nose.  The  Baker  says  his  Master  has  inshured  his- 
self  agin  the  erth  quake  and  got  the  Globe  to  kiver  him. 

There  Missus  bel  so  adew  in  haste. 

MARY   SAWKINS. 

Proscrip. — While  I  was  up  in  the  drawin  room  master  talkt 
very  misterus  about  St.  Pauls.  Its  all  a  resport  says  he  from 
one  of  the  Miner  Cannons. 

NO.    VII.' 

TO    SIR    \v  .     FLIMSY,    BART..   AND    CO. 

Lombard-street,  City. 

GENTLEMEN, — I  beg  respectfully  to  inform  you  that  placing 
implicit  confidence  in  the  calamity  which  will  come  due  on  the 
16th  instant,  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  remove  myself  and  the 
cash  balance  to  a  place  of  security.  It  is  my  full  intention,  how- 
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ever,  to  return  to  my  post  after  the  Earthquake ;  and,  I  trust, 
instead  of  condemning,  you  will  thank  me  for  preserving  your 
property,  when  I  come  back  and  restore  it. 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 
Your  very  faithful  and  obedient, 

Servant  and  cashier, 

SAMUEL  BOULTER. 
NO.  vm. 

TO   MR.     BENJAMIN    HOCKIN. 

(Vide  No.  iv.) 

DEAR  BENJAMIN, — In  my  last  I  broke  short  through  sitting 
off — and  now  have  to  inform  of  our  safe  Return  and  the  Premisis 
all  sound.  The  wus  luck  to  have  let  Meself  be  Shay  carted  off 
on  a  April  Fool's  arrand,  as  bad  as  piggins  milk.  For  wat  re- 
manes  in  filter  but  to  become  a  laffing  stock  to  our  nabers  and 
being  ninny-hammered  at  like  nails.  As  for  the  parler  at  the 
Crown  that's  shut  agin  me  for  ever,  for  them  quizzical  fellers  as 
frequents  could  rost  a  Ox  whole  in  the  way  of  banterin.  So 
were  I'm  to  spend  my  evinins  except  with  my  wife  Lord  nose. 
There  misery  in  prospect  at  once. 

Has  for  servin  in  the  shop  I  couldnt  feel  more  sheapish  and 
shamfaced  if  I  had  bean  out  in  short  wait  and  adultering.  Its 
no  odds  my  customers  houlding  their  Tungs  about  it — the  more 
they  don't  say  the  more  I  know  wat  they  mean,  and  witch  as 
silent  contempt  is  wus  than  even  a  little  blaggard  cumming  as  he 
did  just  now,  and  axing  for  a  small  hapenny  shock.  Not  that  I 
mind  Sarce  so  much  as  make  believe  pitty.  Its  the  wimmin 
with  their  confoundid  simperthisin  as  agrivates  sich  as  hoping  no 
cold  was  cotched  from  the  nite  dues  and  lammenting  our  trouble 
and  expense  for  nothink.  With  all  respect  to  the  sex  if  it  pleas 
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God  to  let  one  see  them  now  and  then  with  their  jaws  tide  up 
for  the  Tung  Ake  as  well  as  the  Tooth  Ake  wood  be  no  harm. 
There's  that  Missis  Mummery  wood  comfort  a  man  into  a  brain 
Fever.  And  indeed  well  ni  soothd  me  into  a  fury  wat  with  con- 
doling on  our  bamboozilment  and  her  sham  abram  concern  for 
our  unlucky  step.  She  cum  for  Pixels  and  its  lucky  for  both 
there  was  no  Pison  handy.  But  I  ort  to  take  an  assiduous  draft 
meself  for  swallering  such  stuff.  As  praps  I  shall  if  dont  fly  to 
hard  drinking  insted.  Becos  why,  I  know  I've  sunk  meself  in 
public  opinnion  and  indeed  feel  as  if  all  Lonnon  was  takin  a 
sight  at  me.  Many  a  man  have  took  his  razer  and  cut  his  stick 
for  less. 

Has  for  my  wife  her  fust  move  on  cumming  Home  was  up 
stares  and  into  Bed  where  she  remained  quite  inconsoluble,  being 
more  hurt  in  her  Mind  she  say  then  if  she  had  had  a  leg  broko 
by  the  Herth  quake.  And  witch  I  really  think  could  not  more 
have  upset  her.  Howsumever  there  she  lays  almost  off  her  Hed 
and  from  wat  I  know  of  her  cute  feelings  and  temper  is  likely 
to  never  be  happy  agin  nor  to  let  anny  one  else.  There's  a  luck 
out — and  no  children  of  our  own  to  vent  on. 

In  course  its  more  nor  I  dares  to  tell  her  of  the  nonimus  Let- 
ter like  a  Walentine  with  a  picter  of  a  Cock  and  Bull,  and  that's 
only  a  four  runner.  Well,  its  our  hone  falts,  if  that  anny  comfort 
which  it  ant,  but  all  the  hevier,  like  sum  loves  and  tee  cakes,  for 
bein  home  made. 

The  sum  totle  on  it  is  Ime  upset  for  Life.  I  harnt  got  Brass 
enuf  to  remane  in  Bisness  nor  yet  made  Tin  enuf  to  retire  out 
on  it.  Otherwis  Ide  take  a  Wilier  in  Stanter  and  keap  dux. 
My  ony  cumfit  is  I  arnt  a  citty  Maggystrut  and  obleegd  to  sit  hi 
Gild  all  arter  bein  throwd  into  sich  a  botomless  panikin.  How 
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his  Washup  Mister  Bowlbee  can  sit  in  Publick  I  dont  know  for 
he  was  one  of  the  verry  fust  to  cut  away.  Ketch  me  says  he 
astayin  in  Crippelgit.  I  know  it's  my  ward  but  it  won't  ward 
off  a  shock. 

So  much  for  Hearth  Quacks.  The  end  will  be  I  shall  turn  to 
a  Universal  Septic  and  then  J  supose  watever  I  dont  beleave  will 
come  to  pass.  Indeed  I  am  almost  of  the  same  mind  alreddy 
with  Dadley  the  Baker.  Dont  trust  nothing,  says  he,  till  it 
happen,  and  not  even  then  if  it  don't  suit  to  give  credit. 

Dear  Ben,  pray  rite  if  you  can  say  anny  thing  consoling  under 
an  ounce — for  witch  a  Stamp  inclosed 

Your  luving  Bruther, 

JAMES  HOCKIN. 

P.  S. — The  Reverind  Mister  Grumpier  have  just  bean,  and  ex- 
plained to  me  the  odds  betwixt  Old  and  New  stiles,  whereby  the 
real  Day  for  the  Hearth  Quack  is  still  to  cum,  name  Monday  the 
28th  Instant.  So  there  we  are  agin! 
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ALONE,  across  a  foreign  plain, 

The  Exile  slowly  wanders, 
And  on  his  Isle  beyond  the  main 

With  saddened  spirit  ponders : 

This  lovely  Isle  beyond  the  sea, 
With  all  its  household  treasures; 

Its  cottage  homes,  its  merry  birds, 
And  all  its  rural  pleasures : 

Its  leafy  woods,  its  shady  vales, 
Its  moors,  and  purple  heather ; 

Its  verdant  fields  bedeck'd  with  stars 
His  childhood  loved  to  gather : 

When  lo !  he  starts  with  glad  surprise, 
Home-joys  come  rushing  o'er  him, 

For  "  modest,  wee,  and  crimson-tipp'd," 
He  spies  the  flower  before  him ! 

With  eager  haste  he  stoops  him  down, 
His  eyes  with  moisture  hazy, 

And  as  he  plucks  the  simple  bloom, 
He  murmurs,  "  Lawk-a-daisy ! " 
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IN  the  town  of  Grimsby- 


"  But  stop,"  says  the  Courteous  and  Prudent  Reader,  "  are 
there  any  such  things  as  Ghosts  ? " 

"  Any  Ghostesses ! "  cries  Superstition,  who  settled  long  since 
in  the  country,  near  a  churchyard,  on  a  rising  ground,  "  any 
Ghostesses !  Ay,  man — lots  on  'em !  bushels  on  'em !  sights  on 
'em !  Why,  there's  pne  as  walks  in  our  parish,  reg'lar  as  the 
clock  strikes  twelve — and  always  the  same  round — over  church- 
stile,  round  the  corner,  through  the  gap,  into  Short's  Spinney, 
and  so  along  into  our  close,  where  he  takes  a  drink  at  the  pump, 
— for  ye  see  he  died  in  liquor, — and  then  arter  he's  squentched 
hisself  wanishes  into  waper.  Then  there's  the  ghost  of  old  Beales, 
as  goes  o'  nights  and  sows  tears  in  his  neighbor's  wheats — I've 
often  seed  un  in  seed  time.  They  do  say  that  Black  Ben,  the 
Poacher,  have  riz,  and  what's  more,  walked  slap  through  all  the 
Squire's  steeltraps  without  springing  on  'em.  And  then  there's 
Bet  Hawkey  as  murdered  her  own  infant — only  the  poor  babby 
hadn't  lamed  to  walk,  and  so  can't  appear  agin  her." 

But  not  to  refer  only  to  the  ignorant  and  illiterate  vulgar,  there 
are  units,  tens,  hundreds,  thousands  of  well-bred  and  educated 
persons,  Divines,  Lawyers,  military,  and  especially  naval  officers, 
Artists,  Authors,  Players,  Schoolmasters  and  Governesses,  and 
fine  ladies,  who  secretly  believe  that  the  dead  are  on  visiting  terms 
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with  the  living — nay,  the  great  Doctor  Johnson  himself  affirmed 
solemnly  that  he  had  a  call  from  his  late  mother,  who  had  been 
buried  many  years.  Ask  at  the  right  time,  and  in  the  right 
place,  and  in  the  right  manner — only  affect  a  belief,  though  you 
have  it  not,  so  that  the  party  may  feel  assured  of  sympathy  and 
insured  against  ridicule — and  nine-tenths  of  mankind  will  confess 
a  faith  in  Apparitions.  It  is  in  truth  an  article  in  the  creed  of 
our  natural  religion — a  corollary  of  the  recognition  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul.  The  presence  of  spirits — visible  or  invisible — 
is  an  innate  idea,  as  exemplified  by  the  instinctive  night  terrors  of 
infancy,  and  recently  so  touchingly  illustrated  by  the  evidence  of 
the  poor  little  colliery-girl,  who  declared  that  "  she  sang,  whiles,  at 
her  subterranean  task,  but  never  when  she  was  alone  in  the  dark." 

It  is  from  this  cause  that  the  Poems  and  Ballads  on  spectral 
subjects  have  derived  their  popularity :  for  instance,  Margaret's 
Ghost — Mary's  Dream — and  the  Ghost  of  Admiral  Hosier — not 
to  forget  the  Drama,  with  that  awful  Phantom  in  "  Hamlet," 
whose  word  in  favour  of  the  Supernatural,  we  all  feel  to  be  worth 
"  a  thousand  pound." 

"  And  then  the  Spectre  in  *  Don  Giovanni  ?' " 

No.  That  Marble  Walker,  with  his  audible  tramp,  tramp, 
tramp,  on  the  staircase,  is  too  substantial  for  my  theory.  It  was 
a  Ghost  invented  expressly  for  the  Materialists ;  but  is  as  inad- 
missible amongst  genuine  Spirits  as  that  wooden  one  described 
by  old  W.  the  shipowner — namely,  the  figure  head  of  the  Brit- 
annia, which  appeared  to  him,  he  declared,  on  the  very  night  that 
she  found  a  watery  grave  off  Cape  Cod. 

«  Well— after  that— go  on." 
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CHAPTER  II. 

In  the  town  of  Grimsby,  at  the  corner  of  Swivel-street,  there  is 
a  little  chandler's  shop,  which  was  kept  for  many  years  by  a  wi- 
dow of  the  name  of  Mullins.  She  was  a  careful,  thrifty  body,  a 
perfect  woman  of  business,  with  a  sharp  gray  eye  to  the  main 
chance,  a  quick  ear  for  the  ring  of  good  or  bad  metal,  and  a  close 
hand  at  the  counter.  Indeed,  she  was  apt  to  give  such  scrimp 
weight  and  measure,  that  her  customers  invariably  manoeuvred  to 
be  served  by  her  daughter,  who  was  supposed  to  be  more  liberal 
at  the  scale,  by  a  full  ounce  in  the  pound.  The  man  and  maid 
servants,  it  is  true,  who  bought  on  commission,  did  not  care  much 
about  the  matter ;  but  the  poor  hungry  father,  the  poor  frugal 
mother,  the  little  ragged  girl,  and  the  little  dirty  boy,  all  retained 
their  pence  in  their  hands,  till  they  could  thrust  them,  with  their 
humble  requests  for  ounces  or  half-ounces  of  tea,  brown  sugar,  or 
single  Gloster,  towards  "  Miss  Mullins,"  who  was  supposed  to 
better  their  dealings, — if  dealings  they  might  be  called,  where  no 
deal  of  any  thing  was  purchased.  She  was  a  tall,  bony  female,  of 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  but  apparently  forty,  with  a  very  homely 
set  of  features,  and  the  staid,  sedate  carriage  of  a  spinster  who 
feels  herself  to  be  set  in  for  a  single  life.  There  was  indeed  "  no 
love  nonsense "  about  her :  and  as  to  romance,  she  had  never  so 
much  as  looked  into  a  novel,  or  read  a  line  of  poetry  in  her  life — 
her  thoughts,  her  feelings,  her  actions,  were  all  like  her  occupa- 
tion, of  the  most  plain,  prosaic  character — the  retailing  of  soap, 
starch,  sand-paper,  red-herrings,  and  Flanders  brick.  Except  Sun- 
days, when  she  went  twice  to  chapel,  her  days  were  divided  be- 
tween the  little  back-parlour  and  the  front  shop — between  a 
patchwork  counterpane  which  she  had  been  stitching  at  for  ten 
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long  years,  and  that  other  counter  work  to  which  she  was  sum- 
moned, every  few  minutes,  by  the  importunities  of  a  little  bell 
that  rang  every  customer  in,  like  the  new  year,  and  then  rang 
him  out  again  like  the  old  one.  It  was  her  province,  moreover, 
to  set  down  all  unready  money  orders  on  a  slate,  but  the  widow 
took  charge  of  the  books,  or  rather  the  book,  in  which  every  item 
of  account  was  entered,  with  a  rigid  punctuality  that  would  have 
done  honour  to  a  regular  counting-house  clerk. 

Under  such  management  the  little  chandler's  shop  was  a 
thriving  concern,  and  with  the  frugal,  not  to  say  parsimonious 
habits  of  mother  and  daughter,  enabled  the  former  to  lay  by 
annually  her  one  or  two  hundred  pounds,  so  that  Miss  Mullins 
was  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  a  fortune,  when  towards  the 
autumn  of  1838  the  widow  was  suddenly  taken  ill  at  her  book, 
in  the  very  act  of  making  out  a  little  bill,  which  alas !  she  never 
lived  to  sum  up.  The  disorder  progressed  so  rapidly  that  on  the 
second  day  she  was  given  over  by  the  doctor,  and  on  the  third 
by  the  apothecary,  having  lost  all  power  of  swallowing  his  medi- 
cines. The  distress  of  her  daughter,  thus  threatened  with  the 
sudden  rending  of  her  only  tie  in  the  world,  may  be  conceived ; 
while,  to  add  to  her  affliction,  her  dying  parent,  though  perfectly 
sensible,  was  unable,  from  a  paralysis  of  the  organs  of  speech, 
to  articulate  a  single  word.  She  tried  nevertheless  to  speak,  with 
a  singular  perseverance,  but  ah1  her  struggles  for  utterance  were 
in  vain.  Her  eyes  rolled  frightfully,  the  muscles  about  the 
mouth  worked  convulsively,  and  her  tongue  actually  writhed  till 
she  foamed  at  the  lips,  but  without  producing  more  than  such  an 
unintelligible  sound  as  is  sometimes  heard  from  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  It  was  evident  from  the  frequency  and  vehemence  of 
these  efforts  that  she  had  something  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
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communicate,  and  which  her  weeping  daughter  at  last  implored 
her  to  make  known  by  means  of  signs. 

"  Had  she  any  thing  weighing  heavy  on  her  mind  !w 

The  sick  woman  nodded  her  head. 

"  Did  she  want  any  one  to  be  sent  for  ?" 

The  head  was  shaken. 

"  Was  it  about  making  her  will  ?" 

Another  mute  negative. 

"  Did  she  wish  to  have  farther  medical  advice  ?" 

A  gesture  of  great  impatience. 

"  Would  she  try  to  write  down  her  meaning  ?" 

The  head  nodded,  and  the  writing-materials  were  immediately 
procured.  The  dying  woman  was  propped  up  in  bed,  a  lead- 
pencil  was  placed  in  her  right  hand,  and  a  quire  of  foolscap  was 
set  before  her.  With  extreme  difficulty  she  contrived  to  scribble 
the  single  word  MARY ;  but  before  she  could  form  another 
letter,  the  hand  suddenly  dropped,  scratching  a  long  mark,  like 
what  the  Germans  call  a  Devotion  Stroke,  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  the  paper, — her  face  assumed  an  intense  expression  of 
despair — there  was  a  single  deep  groan — then  a  heavy  sigh — and 
the  Widow  Mullins  was  a  corpse  ! 


CHAPTER  III. 

"Gracious!  how  shocking!"  cries  Morbid  Curiosity.  "And 
to  die,  too,  without  telling  her  secret !  What  could  the  poor 
creature  have  on  her  mind  to  lay  so  heavy !  I'd  give  the  world 
to  know  what  it  was !  A  shocking  murder,  perhaps,  and  the 
remains  of  her  poor  husband  buried  Lord  knows  where — so  that 
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nobody  can  enjoy  the  horrid  discovery — and  the  digging  of  him 
up!" 

No,  Madam — nor  the  boiling  and  parboiling  of  his  viscera  to 
detect  traces  of  poison. 

"  To  be  sure  not.  It's  a  sin  and  shame,  it  is,  for  people  to  go 
out  of  the  world  with  such  mysteries  confined  to  their  own  bosom. 
But  perhaps  it  was  only  a  hoard  of  money  that  she  had  saved  up 
in  private  ? " 

Very  possibly,  madam.  In  fact  Mrs.  Humphreys,  the  carpen- 
ter's wife,  who  was  present  at  the  death,  was  so  firmly  of  that 
persuasion,  that  before  the  body  was  cold,  although  not  the 
searcher,  she  had  exercised  the  right  of  search  in  every  pot,  pan, 
box,  basket,  drawer,  cupboard,  chimney — in  short,  every  hole  and 
corner  in  the  premises. 

"  Ay,  and  I'll  be  bound  discovered  a  heap  of  golden  guineas  in 
an  old  teapot." 

No,  Madam — not  a  dump.  At  least  not  in  the  teapot — but 
in  a  hole  near  the  sink — she  found — 

"  What,  sir  ?— pray  what « " 

Two  black-beetles,  ma'am,  and  a  money-spinner. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Well,  the  corpse  of  the  deceased  Widow  received  the  usual 
rites.  It  was  washed — laid  out — and  according  to  old  provincial 
custom,  strewed  with  rosemary  and  other  sweet  herbs.  A  plate 
full  of  salt  was  placed  on  the  chest — one  lighted  candle  was  set 
near  the  head,  and  another  at  the  feet,  whilst  the  Mrs.  Hum- 
phreys, before-mentioned,  undertook  to  sit  up  through  the  night 
and  "  watch  the  body."  A  half-dozen  of  female  neighbours  also 
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volunteered  their  services,  and  sat  in  the  little  back-parlour  by 
way  of  company  for  the  bereaved  daughter,  who,  by  the  mere 
force  of  habit,  had  caught  up  and  begun  mechanically  to  stitch  at 
the  patchwork-counterpane,  with  one  corner  of  which  she  occa- 
sionally and  absently  wiped  her  eyes — the  action  strangely  con- 
trasting with  such  a  huge  and  harlequin  handkerchief.  In  the 
discourse  of  the  gossips  she  took  no  part  or  interest,  in  reality  she 
did  not  hear  the  conversation,  her  ear  still  seeming  painfully  on 
the  stretch  to  catch  those  last  dying  words  which  her  poor  mother 
had  been  unable  to  utter.  In  her  mind's  eye  she  was  still  watch- 
ing those  dreadful  contortions  which  disfigured  the  features  of  her 
dying  parent  during  her  convulsive  efforts  to  speak — she  still  saw 
those  desperate  attempts  to  write,  and  then  that  leaden  fall  of  the 
cold  hand,  and  the  long  scratch  of  the  random  pencil  that  broke 
off  for  ever  and  ever  the  mysterious  revelation.  A  more  romantic 
or  ambitious  nature  would  perhaps* have  fancied  that  the  undi- 
vulged  secret  referred  to  her  own  birth  ;  a  more  avaricious  spirit 
might  have  dreamed  that  the  disclosure  related  to  hidden  trea- 
sure ;  and  a  more  suspicious  character  might  have  even  supposed 
that  death  had  .suppressed  some  confession  of  undiscovered  guilt. 
But  the  plain  matter-of-fact  mind  of  Mary  Mullins  was  incapa- 
ble of  such  speculations.  Instead  of  dreaming,  therefore,  of  an 
airy  coronet,  or  ideal  bundles  of  bank-notes,  or  pots  full  of  gold 
and  silver  coin,  or  a  disinterred  skeleton,  she  only  stitched  on,  and 
then  wept,  and  then  stitched  on  again  at  the  motley  coverlet, 
wondering  amongst  her  other  vague  wonders  why  no  little  dirty 
boys,  or  ragged  little  girls,  came  as  usual  for  penny  candles  and 
rushlights.  The  truth  being  that  the  gossips  had  considerately 
muffled  up  the  shop-bell,  for  vulgar  curiosity  had  caused  a  consi- 
derable influx  of  extra  custom,  so  that  thanks  to  another  precau- 
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tion  in  suppressing  noises,  the  little  chandler's  shop  presented  the 
strange  anomaly  of  a  roaring  trade  carried  on  in  a  whisper. 

Owing  to  this  circumstance  it  was  nearly  midnight  before  the 
shop-shutters  were  closed,  the  street  door  was  locked,  the  gas 
turned  off,  and  the  sympathising  females  prepared  to  sit  down  to 
a  light,  sorrowful  supper  of  tripe  and  onions. 

In  the  mean  time  the  candles  in  the  little  back  parlour  had 
burned  down  to  the  socket,  into  which  one  glimmering  wick  at 
last  suddenly  plunged,  and  was  instantly  drowned  in  a  warm 
bath  of  liquid  grease.  This  trivial  incident  sufficed  to  arouse  Miss 
Mullins  from  her  tearful  stupor ;  she  quietly  put  down  the  patch- 
work, and  without  speaking,  passed  into  the  shop,  which  was 
now  pitch-dark,  and  with  her  hand  began  to  grope  for  a  bunch 
of  long  sixes,  which  she  knew  hung  from  a  particular  shelf.  In- 
deed, she  could  blindfolded  have  laid  her  hand  on  any  given 
article  in  the  place  ;  but  her  fingers  had  no  sooner  closed  on  the 
cold  clammy  tallow,  than  with  a  loud  shrill  scream  that  might 
have  awakened  the  dead — if  the  dead  were  ever  so  awakened — 
she  sank  down  on  the  sandy  floor  in  a  strong  fit ! 

"  La !  how  ridiculous !  What  from  only  feeling  a  tallow- 
candle  ?" 

No,  ma'am ;  but  from  only  seeing  her  mother,  in  her  habit  as 
she  lived,  standing  at  her  old  favourite  post  in  the  shop  ;  that  is 
to  say,  at  the  little  desk,  between  the  great  black  coffee-mill  and 
the  barrel  of  red-herrings. 


CHAPTER  V. 

"  What !  a  Ghost— a  regular  Apparition  ?" 

Yes,  sir,  a  disembodied  spirit,  but  clothed  in  some  ethereal 
6 
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substance,  not  tangible,  but  of  such  a  texture  as  to  be  visible  to 
the  ocular  sense. 

"  Bah  !  ocular  nonsense  !  All  moonshine  !  Ghosts  be  hang- 
ed ! — no  such  things  in  nature — too  late  in  the  day  for  them,  by 
a  whole  century — quite  exploded — went  out  with  the  old  witches. 
No,  no,  sir,  the  ghosts  have  had  their  day,  and  were  all  laid  long 
ago,  before  the  wood  pavement.  What  should  they  come  for  ? 
The  potters  and  the  colliers  may  rise  for  higher  wages,  and  the 
chartists  may  rise  for  reform,  and  Joseph  Sturge  may  rise  for  his 
health,  and  the  sun  may  rise,  and  the  bread  may  rise,  and  the  sea 
may  rise,  and  the  rising  generation  may  rise,  and  all  to  some 
good  or  bad  purpose ;  but  that  the  dead  and  buried  should  rise,  ' 
only  to  make  one's  hair  rise,  is  more  than  I  can  credit." 

They  may  have  some  messages  or  errands  to  the  living. 

"  Yes,  and  can 't  deliver  them  for  want  of  breath  ;  or  can 't 
execute  them  for  the  want  of  physical  force.  Just  consider  your- 
self a  ghost "  »  - 

Excuse  me. 

"  Pshaw  !  I  only  meant  for  the  sake  of  argument.  I  say, 
suppose  yourself  a  ghost.  Well,  if  you  come  up  out  of  your 
grave  to  serve  a  friend,  how  are  you  to  help  him  ?  And  if  it's 
an  enemy,  what's  the  use  of  appearing  to  him  if  you  can't  pitch 
into  him  ?" 

Why,  at  least  it  is  showing  your  Spirit. 

"  Humph !  that's  true.     Well,  proceed." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

There  is  nothing  more  startling  to  the  human  nerves  than  a 
female  scream.     Not   a   make-believe   squall,  at  a  spider  or  a 
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mouse,  but  a  real,  shrill,  sharp,  ear-piercing  shriek,  as  if  from  the 
very  pitchpipe  of  mortal  fear.  Nothing  approaches  it  in  thrilling 
effect,  except  the  railway  whistle;  which,  indeed,  seems  only  to 
come  from  the  throat  of  a  giantess,  instead  of  that  of  an  ordinary 
woman. 

The  sudden  outcry  from  the  little  shop  had  therefore  an  ap- 
palling effect  on  the  company  in  the  little  back  parlour,  who  for 
the  moment  were  struck  as  dizzy  and  stupified  by  that  flash  of 
sound,  as  if  it  had  been  one  of  lightning.  Their  first  impulse 
was  to  set  up  a  chorus  of  screams,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the 
same  key ;  the  next,  to  rush  in  a  body  to  the  shop,  where  they 
found  the  poor  orphan,  as  they  called  her,  insensible  on  the  floor. 
The  fit  was  a  severe  one  ;  but,  luckily  the  gossips  were  experi- 
enced in  all  kinds  of  swoons,  hysterics,  and  faintings,  and  used 
each  restorative  process  so  vigourously,  burning,  choking,  pinch- 
ing, slapping,  and  excoriating,  that  in  a  very  few  minutes  the 
'  patient  was  restored  to  consciousness,  and  a  world  of  pain.  It  was 
a  long  time,  however,  before  slie  became  collected  enough  to  give 
an  account  of  the  Apparition — that  she  had  seen  her  Mother,  or 
at  least  her  Ghost,  standing  beside  her  old  desk  ;  that  the  figure 
had  turned  k^fnrds  her,  and  had  made  the  same  dreadful  faces 
as  before,  as  if  endeavouring  to  speak  to  her — a  communication 
which  took  such  effect  on  •  the  hearers  that,  with  one  exception, 
they  immediately  put  on  their  bonnets  and  departed ;  leaving  old 
Mrs.  Dadley,  who  was  stone  deaf,  and  had  only  imperfectly  heard 
the  story,  to  sleep  with  Miss  Mullins  in  what  was  doomed  thence- 
forward to  be  a  Haunted  House.  The  night,  nevertheless,  passed 
over  in  quiet ;  but  towards  morning  the  ghostly  Mother  appeared 
again  to  the  daughter  in  a  dream,  and  with  the  same  contortions 
of  her  mouth  attempted  to  speak  her  mind,  but  with  the  same  ill 
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success.  The  secret,  whatever  it  was,  seemed  irrevocably  com- 
mitted to  Silence  and  Eternity. 

In  the  mean  time,  ere  breakfast,  the  walking  of  Widow  Mullins 
had  travelled  from  one  end  of  Grimsby  to  the  other ;  and  for 
the  rest  of  the  day  the  little  chandler's  shop  at  the  corner  of 
Swivel-street  was  surrounded  by  a  mob  of  men,  women,  and 
children  who  came  to  gaze  at  the  Haunted  House — not  without 
some  dim  anticipations  of  perhaps  seeing  the  Ghost  at  one  of  x 
the  windows.  Few  females  in  the  position  of  Mary  Mullins 
would  have  remained  under  its  roof;  but  to  all  invitations  from 
well-meaning  people  she  turned  a  deaf  ear,  she  had  been  born 
and  bred  on  the  premises — the  little  back-parlour  was  her  home 
— and  from  long  service  at  the  counter,  she  had  become — to 
alter  a  single  letter  in  a  line  of  Dibdin's — 

All  one  as  a  piece  of  the  shop. 

As  to  the  Apparition,  if  it  ever  appeared  again,  she  said,  "  the 
Ghost  was  the  Ghost  of  her  own  Parent,  and  would  not  harm  a 
hair  of  her  head.  Perhaps,  after  the  funeral,  the  Spirit  would 
rest  in  peace  :  but  at  any  rate,  her  mind  was  made  up,  not  to 
leave  the  house — no,  not  till  she  was  carried  out  of  it  like  her 
poor  dear  Mother." 


CHAPTER  VII. 

"  And  pray,  Mr.  Author,  what  is  your  own  private  opinion  ? 
Do  you  really  believe  in  Ghosts,  or  that  there  was  any  truth  in 
the  story  of  this  Grimsby  Apparition  ?" 

Heaven  knows,  madam!  In  ordinary  cases  I  should  have 
ascribed  such  a  tale  to  a  love  of  the  marvellous ;  but,  as  I  before 
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stated,  Miss  Mullins  was  not  prone  to  romance,  and  had  never 
read  a  work  of  fiction  in  her  whole  life.  Again,  the  vision  might 
have  been  imputed  to  some  peculiar  nervous  derangement  of  the 
system,  like  the  famous  spectral  illusions  that  haunted  the  Berlin 
Bookseller, — but  then  the  young  woman  was  of  a  hardy  consti- 
tution, and  in  perfect  health.  Finally,  the  Phantom  might  have 
been  set  down  as  a  mere  freak  of  fancy,  the  offspring  of  an  ex- 
cited imagination,  whereas  she  had  no  more  imagination  than  a 
cow.  Her  mind  was  essentially  common-place,  and  never  travel- 
led beyond  the  routine  duties  and  occurrences  of  her  every-day 
life.  Her  very  dreams,  which  she  sometimes  related,  were  re- 
marked as  being  particularly  prosaic  and  insipid ;  the  wildest  of 
them  having  only  painted  a  swarm  of  overgrown  cockroaches,  in 
the  shop-drawer,  that  was  labelled  "  Powder  Blue."  Add  to  all 
this,  that  her  character  for  veracity  stood  high  in  her  native 
town  ;  and  on  the  whole  evidence  the  verdict  must  be  in  favour 
of  the  supernatural  appearance. 

"  Well — I  will  never  believe  in  Ghosts !" 

No  madam.  Not  in  this  cheerful  drawing-room,  whilst  the 
bright  sunshine  brings  out  in  such  vivid  colours  the  gorgeous  pat- 
tern of  the  Brussels  carpet — no,  nor  whilst  such  a  fresh  westerly 
air  blows  in  at  the  open  window,  and  sets  the  Columbines  a-danc- 
ing  in  that  China  vase.  But  suppose,  as  King  John  says,  that 

The  midnight  bell 

Did,  with  his  iron  tongue  and  brazen  mouth, 
Sound  one  unto  the  drowsy  race  of  night : 
If  this  same  were  a  churchyard,  where  we  stand — 

the  grass  damp — the  wind  at  east— the  night  pitch  dark — a 
strangely  ill  odour,  and  doubtful  whistlings  and  whisperings 
wafted  on  the  fitful  gust. 
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"  Well,  sir  ?— » 

Why,  then,  madam,  instead  of  disbelieving  in  Ghosts,  you 
would  be  ready,  between  sheer  fright  and  the  chill  of  the  night 
air — 

"  To  do  what,  sir  ?— " 

To  swallow  the  first  spirits  that  offered. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  second  night,  at  the  same  hour,  the  same  Melodrama  of 
"  domestic  interest"  was  repeated,  except  that  this  time  the 
maternal  Phantom  confronted  her  daughter  on  the  landing-place 
at  the  top  of  the  stairs.  Another  fainting-fit  was  the  conse- 
quence ;  but  before  her  senses  deserted  her,  the  poor  creature  had 
time  to  observe  the  identical  writhings  and  twitchings  of  the 
distorted  mouth,  the  convulsive  struggles  to  speak  which  had  so 
appalled  her,  whilst  her  departed  parent  was  still  in  the  flesh. 
Luckily,  the  gossips,  backed  by  two  or  three  she  skeptics,  had 
ventured  to  return  to  the  Haunted  House,  where  they  were 
startled  as  before  by  a  shrill  feminine  scream,  and  again  found 
Miss  Mullins  on  the  ground  in  a  state  of  insensibility.  The  fit, 
however,  was  as  treatable  as  the  former  one,  and  the  usual  strong 
measures  having  been  promptly  resorted  to,  she  again  became 
alive  to  external  impressions, — and  in  particular  that  a  pint  of 
aquafortis,  or  something  like  it,  was  going  down  her  throat  the 
wrong  way — that  her  little-finger  had  been  in  a  hand-vice — her 
temples  had  been  scrubbed  with  sand  and  cayenne  pepper,  or 
some  other  such  stimulants,  and  the  tip  of  her  nose  had  been 
scorched  with  a  salamander  or  a  burning  feather.  A  conscious- 
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ness,  in1  short,  that  she  was  still  in  this  lower  sphere,  instead  of 
the  realms  of  bliss. 

The  story  she  told  on  her  recovery  was  little  more  than  a 
second  edition  of  the  narrative  of  the  preceding  night.  The 
Ghost  had  appeared  to  her,  made  all  sorts  of  horrible  wry  mouths, 
and  after  several  vain  attempts  at  utterance,  all  ended  in  a  con- 
vulsive gasp,  had  suddenly  clasped  its  shadowy  hands  around 
its  throat,  and  then  clapped  and  pressed  them  on  its  palpitating 
bosom,  as  if  actually  choking  or  bursting  with  the  suppressed 
communication.  Of  the  nature  of  the  secret  she  did  not  offer  the 
slightest  conjecture ;  for  the  simple  reason  that  she  had  formed 
none.  In  all  her  days  she  had  never  attempted  successfully  to 
guess  at  the  commonest  riddle,  and  to  solve  such  an  enigma  as 
her  mother  had  left  behind  her  was,  therefore,  quite  out  of  the 
question.  The  gossips  were  less  diffident ;  their  Wonder  was  not 
of  the  Passive,  but  of  the  Active  kind,  which  goes  under  the 
alias  of  Curiosity.  Accordingly,  they  speculated  amongst  them- 
selves without  stint  or  scruple,  on  the  matter  that  the  Spirit 
yearned  so  anxiously  to  reveal ; — for  instance,  that  it  related  to 
money,  to  murder,  to  an  illegitimate  child,  to  adulterated  articles,  to 
a  forged  will,  to  a  favourite  spot  for  burial ;  nay,  that  it  concerned 
matters  of  public  interest,  and  the  highest  affairs  of  the  state,  one 
old  crone  expressing  her  decided  conviction  that  the  Ghost  had 
to  divulge  a  plot  against  the  life  of  the  Queen. 

To  this  excitement  as  to  the  Spectre  and  its  mystery,  the  con- 
duct of  the  Next  of  Kin  afforded  a  striking  contrast :  instead  of 
joining  in  the  conjectural  patchwork  of  the  gossips,  she  silently 
took  up  the  old  variegated  coverlet,  and  stitched,  and  sighed,  and 
stitched  on,  till  the  breaking  up  of  the  party  left  her  at  liberty 
to  go  to  bed.  • 
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"  And  did  she  dream  again  of  the  Ghost  2" 

She  did,  Miss;  but  with  this  difference';  that  the  puckered 
mouth  distinctly  pronounced  the  word  Mary,  and  then  screwed 
and  twisted  out  a  few  more  sounds  or  syllables,  but  in  a  gibbensh 
as  unintelligible  as  the  chatter  of  a  monkey,  or  an  Irvingite  sen- 
tence of  the  Unknown  Tongue. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

The  third  night  came — the  third  midnight — and  with  it  the 
Apparition.  It  made  the  same  frightful  grimaces,  and,  strange 
to  relate,  contrived  to  pronounce  in  a  hollow  whisper  the  very 
word  which  it  had  uttered  in  Mary's  last  dream.  But  the  jumble 
of  inarticulate  sounds  was  wanting — the  jaws  gaped,  and  the 
tongue  visibly  struggled,  but  there  was  a  dead,  yes,  literally  a 
dead  silence, 

On  this  occasion,  however,  the  daughter  did  not  faint  away ; 
she  had  privately  taken  care  to  be  at  the  hour  of  twelve  in  the 
midst  of  her  female  friends,  and  her  Mother  appeared  to  her  in 
the  doorway  between  the  little  back-parlour  and  the  shop.  The 
Shadow  was  only  revealed  to  herself.  One  of  the  gossips,  indeed, 
declared  afterwards  that  she  had  seen  widow  Mullins,  "  as  like  as 
a  likeness  cut  out  in  white  paper,  but  so  transparent  that  she 
could  look  right  through  her  body  at  the  chaney  Jemmy  Jessamy 
on  the  mantel-piece." 

But  her  story,  though  accepted  as  a  true  bill  by  nine-tenths  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Grimsby,  was  not  honoured  by  any  one  who 
was  present  that  night  in  the  little  back-parlour.  The  two  star- 
ing green  eyes  of  Miss  Mullins  had  plainly  been  turned,  not  on 
the  fire-place,  but  towards  the  door,  and  her  two  bony  fore-fingers 
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had  wildly  pointed  in  the  same  direction.  Nevertheless,  the 
more  positive  the  contradiction,  the  more  obstinately  the  story- 
teller persevered  in  her  statement,  still  adding  to  its  circumstanti- 
alities,  till  in  process  of  time  she  affirmed  that  she  had  not  only 
seen  the  Ghost,  but  that  she  knew  its  secret ;  namely,  that  the 
undertaker  and  his  man  had  plotted  between  them  to  embezzle 
the  body,  and  to  send  it  up  in  a  crate,  marked  "  Chaney — this 
side  upwards,"  to  Mr.  Guy  in  the  Borough. 


CHAPTER  X. 

On  the  fourth  night  the  Ghost  appeared  at  the  usual  time, 
with  its  usual  demeanour, — but  at  the  shop  instead  of  the  par- 
lour-door, close  to  the  bundle  of  new  mops. 

On  the  fifth,  behind  the  counter,  near  the  till. 

On  the  sixth  night,  again  behind  the  counter,  but  at  the  other 
end  of  it  beside  the  great  scales. 

On  the  seventh  night  which  closed  the  day  of  the  funeral,  in 
the  little  back-parlour.  It  had  been  hoped  and  predicted,  that 
after  the  interment,  the  Spirit  would  cease  to  walk — whereas  at 
midnight,  it  re-appeared,  as  aforesaid,  in  the  room  behind  the 
shop,  between  the  table  and  the  window. 

On  the  eighth  night  it  became  visible  again  at  the  old  desk 
between  the  great  black  coffee-mill  and  the  herring  barrel.  In 
the  opinion  of  Miss  Mullins,  the  Spectre  had  likewise  crossed 
her  path  sundry  times  in  the  course  of  the  day — at  least  she  had 
noticed  a  sort  of  film  or  haze  that  interposed  itself  before  sundry 
objects — for  instance,  the  great  stone-bottle  of  vinegar  in  the 
shop  and  the  framed  print  of  "  the  Witch  of  Endor  calling  up 

Samuel,"  in  the  back  room.     On  all  these  occasions  the  Phan- 
6* 
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torn  had  exhibited  the  same  urgent  impulse  to  speak,  with  the 
same  spasmodic  action  of  the  features,  and  if  possible,  a  still 
more  intense  expression  of  anxiety  and  anguish.  The  despairing 
gestures  and  motions  of  the  visionary  arms  and  hands  were  more 
and  more  vehement.  It  was  a  tragic  pantomime,  to  have  driven 
any  other  spectator  raving  mad  ! 

Even  the  dull  phlegmatic  nature  of  Miss  Mullins  at  last  began 
to  be  stirred  and  excited  by  the  reiteration  of  so  awful  a  spec- 
tacle :  and  her  curiosity,  slowly  but  surely,  became  interested  in 
the  undivulged  secret  which  could  thus  keep  a  disembodied  spirit 
from  its  appointed  resting  place,  the  weighty  necessity  which 
could  alone  recall  a  departed  soul  to  earth,  after  it  had  once  ex- 
perienced the  deep  calm,  and  quiet  of  the  grave.  The  sober  sor- 
row of  ihe  mourner  was  changed  into  a  feverish  fretting — she 
could  no  longer  eat,  drink,  or  sleep,  or  sit  still, — the  patchwork 
quilt  was  thrust  away  in  a  corner,  and  as  to  the  shop,  the  little 
dirty  boy,  and  the  little  ragged  girl  were  obliged  to  repeat  their 
retail  orders  thrice  over  to  the  bewildered  creature  behind  the 
counter,  who  even  then  was  apt  to  go  to  the  wrong  box,  can,  or 
cannister, — to  serve  them  out  train-oil  instead  of  treacle,  and  soft- 
soap  in  lieu  of  Dorset  butter. 

What  wonder  a  rumour  went  throughout  Grimsby  that  she 
was  crazy?  But  instead  of  going  out  of  her  mind,  she  had 
rather  come  into  it,  and  for  the  first  strange  time  was  exercising 
her  untrained  faculties,  on  one  of  the  most  perplexing  mysteries 
that  had  ever  puzzled  a  human  brain.  No  marvel,  then,  that  she 
gave  change  twice  over  for  the  same  sixpence,  and  sent  little 
Sniggers  home  with  a  bar  of  soap  instead  of  a  stick  of  brim- 
stone. In  fact,  between  her  own  absence  of  mind,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  mind  of  her  customers,  she  sold  so  many  good  bargains, 
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that  the  purchasers  began  to  wish  that  a  Deaf  and  Dumb  Ghost 
would  haunt  every  shop  in  the  town ! 


CHAPTER  XL 

According  to  the  confession  of  our  first  and  last  practitioners, 
the  testimony  of  medical  works,  and  the  fatal  results  of  most 
cases  of  Trismus,  there  is  no  surgical  operation  on  the  human 
subject  so  difficult  as  the  picking  of  a  Locked  Jaw.  No  skeleton 
key  has  yet  been  invented  by  our  body-smiths  that  will  open  the 
mouth  thus  spasmodically  closed.  The  organ  is  hi  what  the 
Americans  call  an  everlasting-fix — the  poor  man  is  booked — and 
you  may  at  once  proceed  to  put  up  the  rest  of  his  shutters. 

This  difficulty,  however,  only  occurs  in  respect  to  the  physical 
frame.  For  a  spiritual  lock-jaw  there  is  a  specific  mode  of  treat- 
ment, which,  according  to  tradition,  has  generally  proved  success- 
ful in  overcoming  the  peculiar  Trismus  to  which  all  Apparitions 
are  subject,  and  which  has  thus  enabled  them  to  break  that  me- 
lancholy silence,  which  must  otherwise  have  prevailed  in  their 
intercourse  with  the  living.  The  modus  operandi  is  extremely 
simple,  and  based  on  an  old-fashioned  rule,  to  which,  for  some 
obscure  reason,  ghosts  as  well  as  good  little  boys  seem  bound  to 
adhere,  t.  e.,  not  to  speak  till  they  are  spoken  to.  It  is  only  ne- 
cessary, t  erefore,  if  you  wish  to  draw  out  a  dumb  Spirit,  to 
utter  the  first  word. 

Strange  to  say,  this  easy  and  ancient  prescription  never  occurred 
to  either  Miss  Mullins  or  her  gossips* till  the  ninth  day,  when  Mrs. 
Humphreys,  happening  to  stumble  on  the  old  rule  in  her  son's 
spelling-book,  at  the  same  time  hit  on  the  true  cause  of  the  silence 
of  the  "  Mysterious  Mother."  It  was  immediately  determined 
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that  the  same  night,  or  at  least  the  very  first  time  the  Spirit  re- 
appeared, it  should  be  spoken  to ;  the  very  terms  of  the  filial 
address,  like  those  of  a  Royal  Speech,  being  agreed  on  before- 
hand, at  the  same  council.  Whether  the  orator,  the  appointed 
hour  and  the  expected  auditor  considered,  would  remember  so 
long  a  sentence,  admitted  of  some  doubt :  however  it  was  learned, 
by  rote,  and  having  fortified  herself  with  a  glass  of  cordial  and 
her  backers  having  fortified  themselves  with  two,  the  trembling 
Mary  awaited  the  awful  interview,  conning  over  to  herself  the 
concerted  formula,  which  to  assist  her  memory  had  been  com- 
mitted to  paper. 

"  Muther,  if  so  be  you  ar  my  muther,  and  as  such  being  spoke 
to,  speak  I  conjer  you,  or  now  and  ever  after  hold  your  Tung." 


CHAPTER  XII. 

One — Two — Three — Four — Five — Six — Seven — Eight — Nine 
—Ten— Eleven— TWELVE ! 

The  Hour  was  come  and  the  Ghost.  True  to  the  last  stroke 
of  the  clock,  it  appeared  like  a  figure  projected  from  a  magic  lan- 
tern, on  the  curtain  at  the  foot  of  the  bed — for,  through  certain 
private  reasons  of  her  own,  Miss  Mullins  had  resolved  not  only  to 
be  alone,  but  to  receive  her  visiter — as  the  French  ladies  do — in 
her  chambre  a  coucher — Perhaps  she  did  not  care  that  any  ear 
but  her  own  should  receive  a  disclosure  which  might  involve 
matters  of  the  most  delicate  nature :  a  secret,  that  might  per- 
chance affect  the  reputation  of  her  late  parent,  or  her  own  social 
position.  However,  it  was  in  solitude  and  from  her  pillow,  that 
with  starting  eyeballs,  and  outstretched  arms,  she  gazed  for  the 
ninth  time  on  the  silent  Phantom,  which  had  assumed  a  listeniLg 
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expression,  and  an  expectant  attitude,  as  if  it  had  been  invisibly 
present  at  the  recent  debate,  and  had  overheard  the  composition 
of  the  projected  speech.  But  that  speech  was  never  to  be  spoken. 
In  vain  poor  Mary  tried  to  give  it  utterance ;  it  seemed  to  stick, 
like  an  apothecary's  powder,  in  her  throat — to  her  fauces,  her  pa- 
late, her  tongue,  and  her  teeth,  so  that  she  could  not  get  it  out 
of  her  mouth. 

The  Ghost  made  a  sign  of  impatience. 

Poor  Mary  gasped. 

The  Spirit  frowned  and  apparently  stamped  with  its  foot. 

Poor  Mary  made  another  violent  effort  to  speak,  but  only  gave 
a  sort  of  tremulous  croak. 

The  features  of  the  Phantom  again  began  to  work — the  mus- 
cles about  the  mouth  quivered  and  twitched. 

Poor  Mary's  did  the  same. 

The  whole  face  of  the  Apparition  was  drawn  and  puckered  by 
a  spasmodic  paroxysm,  and  poor  Mary  felt  that  she  was  imitating 
the  contortions,  and  even  that  hideous  grin,  the  risus  sardonicus, 
which  had  inspired  her  with  such  horror. 

At  last  with  infinite  difficulty,  she  contrived  by  a  desperate 
effort  to  utter  a  short  ejaculation — but  brief  as  it  was  it  sufficed 
to  break  the  spell. 

The  Ghost,  as  if  it  had  only  awaited  the  blessed  sound  of  one 
single  syllable  from  the  human  voice,  to  release  its  own  vocal 
organs  from  their  mysterious  thraldom,  instantly  spoke. 

But  the  words  are  worthy  of  a  separate  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

'''•Mary  !  it  arn't  booked — tiut  there's  tuppence  for  sand-paper 
at  number  nine  !  " 

NOTE. — "It  is  much  to  the  Discredit  of  Ghosts," — says  Johannes  Lan- 
ternus,  in  his  "  Treatise  of  Apparitions," — "  that  they  doe  so  commonly  re- 
visit the  Earth  on  such  trivial  Errands  as  would  hardly  justify  a  Journey 
from  London  to  York,  much  less  from  one  World  to  another.  Grave  and 
weighty  ought  to  be  the  Matter  that  can  awaken  a  Spirit  from  the  deep 
Slumbers  of  the  Tomb  :  solemn  and  potent  must  be  the  Spell,  to  induce  the 
liberated  Soul,  divorced  with  such  mortal  Agony  from  its  human  Clothing, 
to  put  on  merely  such  flimsy  Atoms,  as  may  render  it  visible  to  the  Eye  of 
Flesh.  For  neither  willingly  nor  wantonly  doth  the  Spirit  of  a  Man  forsake 
its  subterrane  Dwelling,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  awful  Question  by  the  Ghost 
of  Samuel  to  the  Witch  of  Endor— "  Wherefore  hast  Thou  disquieted  Me, 
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and  called  Me  up? "  And  yet,  forsooth,  a  walking  Phantom  shall  break  the 
Bonds  of  Death,  and  perchance  the  Bonds  of  Hell  to  boot,  to  go  on  a  Mes- 
sage, which  concerns  but  an  Individual,  and  not  a  great  one  either,  or  at 
most  a  Family »  nor  yet  one  of  Note,— for  Example,  to  disclose  the  lurking 
Place  of  a  lost  Will,  or  of  a  Pot  of  Money  in  Dame  Perkins  her  back  Yard, 
— Whereas  such  a  Supernatural  Intelligencer  hath  seldom  been  vouchsafed 
to  reveal  a  State  Plot — to  prevent  a  Royal  Murther,  or  avert  the  Shipwrack 
of  an  whole  Empire.  Wherefore,  I  conclude,  that  many  or  most  Ghost 
Stories  have  had  their  rise  in  the  Sell-Conceit  of  vain  ignorant  People,  or 
the  Arrogance  of  great  Families,  who  take  Pride  in  the  Belief,  that  their 
mundane  Affairs  are  of  so  important  a  Pitch,  as  to  perturb  departed  Souls, 
even  amidst  the  Pains  of  Purgatory,  or  the  Pleasures  of  Paradise*" 
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That  Picture-Raffles  will  conduce  to  nourish 
Design,  or  cause  good  Colouring  to  flourish, 
Admits  of  logic-chopping  and  wise  sawing, 
But  surely  Lotteries  encourage  Drawing! 


SOURCE     OF    THE     NIGER. 


No  doubt  the  pleasure  is  as  great, 
Of  being  cheated  as  to  cheat. 

HUDIBRAS. 


THE  history  of  human-kind  to  trace 

Since  Eve — the  first  of  dupes — our  doom  unriddled, 
A  certain  portion  of  the  human  race 

Has  certainly  a  taste  for  being  diddled. 

Witness  the  famous  Mississippi  dreams  ! 

A  rage  that  time  seems  only  to  redouble — 
The  Banks,  Joint-Stocks,  and  all  the  flimsy  schemes, 

For  rolling  in  Pactolian  streams, 
That  cost  our  modern  rogues  so  little  trouble. 
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No  matter  what, — to  pasture  cows  on  stubble, 

To  twist  sea-sand  into  a  solid  rope, 
To  make  French  bricks  and  fancy  bread  of  rubble, 

Or  light  with  gas  the  whole  celestial  cope — 
Only  propose  to  blow  a  bubble, 

And  Lord !  what  hundreds  will  subscribe  for  soap ! 

Soap  ! — it  reminds  me  of  a  little  tale, 

Tho'  not  a  pig's,  the  hawbuck's  glory, 
When  rustic  games  and  merriment  prevail —  . 

But  here's  my  story : 
Once  on  a  time — no  matter  when — 
A  knot  of  very  charitable  men 
Set  up  a  Philanthropical  Society, 
Professing  on  a  certain  plan, 
To  benefit  the  race  of  man, 
And  in  particular  that  dark  variety 
Which  some  suppose  inferior — as  in  vermin, 

The  sable  is  to  ermine, 
As  smut  to  flour,  as  coal  to  alabaster, 

As  crows  to  swans,  as  soot  to  driven  snow, 
As  blacking,  or  as  ink  to  "  milk  below," 
Or  yet  a  better  simile  to  show, 
As  ragman's  dolls  to  images  in  plaster ! 

However,  as  is  usual  in  our  city, 

They  had  a  sort  of  managing  Committee, 

A  board  of  grave  responsible  Directors — 
A  Secretary,  good  at  pen  and  ink — 
A  Treasurer,  of  course,  to  keep  the  chink, 

And  quite  an  army  of  Collectors  ! 
Not  merely  male,  but  female  duns, 

Young,  old,  and  middle-aged — of  all  degrees — 
With  many  of  those  persevering  ones, 

Who  mite  by  mite  would  beg  a  cheese ! 

And  what  might  be  their  aim  ? 

To  rescue  Afric's  sable  sons  from  fetters — 
To  save  their  bodies  from  the  burning  shame 

Of  branding  with  hot  letters — 
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Their  shoulders  from  the  cowhide's  bloody  strokes, 

Their  necks  from  iron  yokes  ? 
To  end  or  mitigate  the  ills  of  slavery, 
The  Planter's  avarice,  the  Driver's  knavery  ? 
To  school  the  heathen  Negroes  and  enlighten  'em, 

To  polish  up  and  brighten  'em, 
And  make  them  worthy  of  eternal  bliss  ? 
Why,  no — the  simple  end  and  aim  was  this — 
Reading  a  well-known  proverb  much  amiss— 

To  wash  and  whiten  'em ! 

They  look'd  so  ugly  in  their  sable  hides  ; 

So  dark,  so  dingy,  like  a  grubby  lot 
Of  sooty  sweeps,  or  colliers,  and  besides, 

However  the  poor  elves 

Might  wash  themselves, 
Nobody  knew  if  they  were  clean  or  not — 

On  Nature's  fairness  they  were  quite  a  blot ! 
Not  to  forget  more  serious  complaints 
That  even  while  they  joined  in  pious  hymn, 

So  black  they  were  and  grim, 

In  face  and  limb, 
They  look'd  like  Devijs,  though  they  sang  like  Saints ! 

The  thing  was  undeniable! 
They  wanted  washing  !  not  that  slight  ablution 

To  which  the  skin  of  the  White  Man  is  liable, 
Merely  removing  transient  pollution — 

But  good,  hard,  honest,  energetic  rubbing 

And  scrubbing, 
Sousing  each  sooty  frame  from  heels  to  head 

With  stiff,  strong,  saponaceous  lather, 

And  pails  of  water — hottish  rather, 
But  not  so  boiling  as  to  turn  'em  red ! 

So  spoke  the  philanthropic  man 
Who  laid,  and  hatch'd,  and  nursed  the  plan — 
And  oh  !  to  view  its  glorious  consummation  ! 
The  brooms  and  mops, 
The  tubs  and  slops, 
The  baths  and  brushes  in  full  operation  ! 
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To  see  each  Crow,  or  Jim,  or  John, 
Go  in  a  raven  and  come  out  a  swan  ! 

WHile  fair  as  Cavendishes,  Vanes,  and  Russels, 
Black  Venus  rises  from  the  soapy  surge, 
And  all  the  little  Niggerlings  emerge 

As  lily-white  as  mussels. 

Sweet  was  the  vision — but  alas  ! 

However  in  prospectus  bright  and  sunny, 
To  bring  such  visionary  scenes  to  pass 

One  thing  was  requisite,  and  that  was — money  ! 
Money,  that  pays  the  laundress  and  her  bills, 
For  socks  and  collars,  shirts  and  frills, 
Cravats  and  kerchiefs — money,  without  which 

The  negroes  must  remain  as  dark  as  pitch  ; 

A  thing  to  make  all  Christians  sad  and  shivery, 
To  think  of  millions  of  immortal  souls 
Dwelling  in  bodies  black  as  coals, 

And  living — so  to  speak — in  Satan's  livery  ! 

Money — the  root  of  evil, — dross,  and  stuff! 

But  oh  !  how  happy  ought  the  rich  to  feel, 
Whose  means  enabled  them  to  give  enough 

To  blanch  an  African  from  head  to  heel ! 
How  blessed — yea  thrice  blessed — to  subscribe 
Enough  to  scour  a  tribe ! 

While  he  whose  fortune  was  at  best  a  brittle  one, 
Although  he  gave  but  pence,  how  sweet  to  know, 
He  helped  to  bleach  a  Hottentot's  great  toe, 
Or  little  one ! 

Moved  by  this  logic,  or  appall'*d, 

To  persons  of  a  certain  turn  so  proper, 
The  money  came  when  call'd, 

In  silver,  gold,  and  copper, 

Presents  from  "  Friends  to  blacks,"  or  foes  to  whites, 
"  Trifles,"  and  "  offerings,"  and  "  widow's  mites," 
Plump  legacies,  and  yearly  benefactions, 
With  other  gifts 
And  charitable  lifts, 
Printed  in  lists  and  quarterly  transactions. 
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As  thus — Elisha  Brettel, 
An  iron  kettle. 
The  Dowager  Lady  Scannel, 
A  piece  of  flannel. 
Rebecca  Pope, 
A  bar  of  soap. 
The  Misses  Howels, 
Half-a-dozen  towels. 
The  Master  Rush's, 
Two  scrubbing-brushes. 
Mr.  T.  Groom, 
A  stable  broom, 
And  Mrs.  Grubb, 
A  tub. 

Great  were  the  sums  collected  ! 
And  great  results  in  consequence  expected. 
But  somehow,  in  the  teeth  df  all  endeavour, 

According  to  reports 

At  yearly  courts, 
The  blacks,  confonud  them  !  were  as  black  as  ever ! 

Yes !  spite  of  all  the  water  sous'd  aloft, 

Soap,  plain  and  mottled,  hard  and  soft, 

Soda  and  pearlash,  huckaback  and  sand, 

Brooms,  brushes,  palm  of  hand, 

And  scourers  in  the  office,  strong  and  clever, 

'    In  spite  of  all  the  tubbing,  rubbing,  scrubbing, 

The  routing  and  the  grubbing, 
The  blacks,  confound  them,  were  as  black  as  ever ! 

In  fact,  in  his  perennial  speech, 

The  Chairman  own'd  the  niggers  did  not  bleach, 

As  he  had  hoped, 

From  being  washed  and  soaped, 
A  circumstance  he  named  with  grief  and  pity; 
But  still  he  had  the  happiness  to  say, 

For  self  and  the  Committee, 
By  persevering  in  the  present  way, 
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And  scrubbing  at  the  Blacks  from  day  to  day, 
Although  he  could  not  promise  perfect  white, 
From  certain  symptoms  that  had  come  to  light, 

He  hoped  in  time  to  get  them  gray ! 

Lull'd  by  this  vague  assurance, 

The  friends  and  patrons  of  the  sable  tribe 

Continued  to  subscribe, 

And  waited,  waited  on  with  much  endurance — 
Many  a  frugal  sister,  thrifty  daughter — 
Many  a  stinted  widow,  pinching  mother — 
With  income  by  the  tax  made  somewhat  shorter, 
Still  paid  implicitly  her  crown  per  quarter, 
Only  to  hear  as  ev'ry  year  came  round, 
That  Mr.  Treasurer  had  spent  her  pound ; 
And  as  she  loved  her  sable  brother, 
That  Mr.  Treasurer  must  have  another ! 

But,  spite  of  pounds  or  guineas, 
Instead  of  giving  any  hint 
Of  turning  to  a  neutral  tint, 
The  plaguy  negroes  and  their  piccaninnies 
Were  still  the  colour  of  the  bird  that  caws — 
Only  some  very  aged  souls 
Showing  a  little  gray  upon  their  polls, 
Like  daws ! 

However,  nothing  dashed 
By  such  repeated  failures,  or  abash'd, 
The  Court  still  met ; — the  Chairman  and  Directors, 
The  Secretary,  good  at  pen  and  ink, 
The  worthy  Treasurer,  who  kept  the  chink, 

And  all  the  cash  collectors  ; 
With  hundreds  of  that  class,  so  kindly  credulous, 
Without  whose  help,  no  charlatan  alive, 
Or  Bubble  Company  could  hope  to  thrive, 
Or  busy  Chevalier,  however  sedulous — 
Those  good  and  easy  innocents  in  fact, 

Who  willingly  received  chaff  for  corn, 
As  pointed  out  by  Butler's  tact, 
Still  find  a  secret  pleasure  in  the  act 
Of  being  pluck'd  and  shorn  !  • 
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However,  in  long  hundreds  there  they  were, 

Thronging  the  hot,  and  close,  and  dusty  court, 
To  hear  once  more  addresses  from  the  Chair, 

And  regular  Report. 
Alas !  concluding  in  the  usual  strain, 

That  what  with  everlasting  wear  and  tear, 

The  scrubbing  brushes  hadn't  got  a  hair — 
The  brooms — mere  stumps — would  never  serve  again — 
The  soap  was  gone,  the  flannels  all  in  shreds, 

The  towels  worn  to  threads, 
The  tubs  and  pails  too  shattered  to  be  mended — 

And  what  was  added  with  a  deal  of  pain, 

But  as  accounts  correctly  would  explain, 
Tho'  thirty  thousand  pounds  had  been  expended — 

The  Blackamoors  had  still  been  washed  in  vain! 

"  In  fact,  the  negroes  were  as  black  as  ink, 

Yet,  still  as  the  Committee  dared  to  think, 

And  hoped  the  proposition  was  not  rash, 

A  rather  free  expenditure  of  cash — " 

But  ere  the  prospect  could  be  made  more  sunny — 

Up  jump'd  a  little,  lemon  coloured  man, 

And  with  an  eager  stammer,  thus  began, 
In  angry  earnest,  though  it  sounded  funny: 
"  What !     More  subscriptions  !     No — no — no — not  I ! 
You  have  had  time — time — time  enough  to  try! 
They  WON'T  come  white !  then  why — why — why — wyh — why, 
More  money  ?" 

"Why!"  said  the  Chairman,  with  an  accent  bland, 

And  gentle  waving  of  his  dexter  hand, 

"Why  must  we  have  more  dross,  and  dirt,  and  dust, 

More  filthy  lucre,  in  a  word,  more  gold  ? — 

The  why,  sir,  very  easily  is  told, 
Because  Humanity  declares  we  must ! 
We've  scrubb'd  the  negroes  till  we've  nearly  killed  'em, 
And  finding  that  we  cannot  wash  them  white, 
But  still  their  nigritude  offends  the  sight, 
We  mean  to  gild  'em ! " 
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CHAPTER  I. 

What  sweet  thoughts  she  thinks 

Of  violets  and  pinks.  L.  HUNT. 

Each  flow'r  of  tender  stalk  whose  head,  tho'  gay 
Carnation,  purple,  azure,  or  speck'd  with  gold, 
Hung  drooping  uusustain'd,  them  she  upstays. 

MILTON. 

How  does  my  lady's  garden  grow  ?          OLD  BALLAD. 

Her  knots  disorder'd,  and  her  wholesome  herbs 
Swarming  with  caterpillars.  RICHAKD  II. 

I  LOVE  a  Garden ! 

"  And  so  do  I,  and  I,  and  I,"  exclaim  in  chorus  all  the  he  and 
she  Fellows  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 

"  And  I,"  whispers  the  philosophical  Ghost  of  Lord  Bacon. 

"  And  I,"  sings  the  poetical  Spirit  of  Andrew  Marvel. 

"  Et  moi  aussi,"  chimes  in  the  Shade  of  Delille. 

"  And  I,"  says  the  Spectre  of  Sir  William  Temple,  echoed  by 
Pope,  and  Darwin,  and  a  host  of  the  English  Poets,  the  sonorous 
voice  of  Milton  resounding  above  them  all. 

"  And  I,"  murmurs  the  apparition  of  Boccaccio. 

"  And  I,  and  I,"  sob  two  Invisibles,  remembering  Eden. 

"And  I,"  shouts  Mr.  George  Robins,  thinking  of  Covent 
Garden. 

a  And  I,"  says  Mr.  Simpson — formerly  of  Vauxhall. 
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"  And  I,"  sing  ten  thousand  female  voices,  all  in  unison,  as  if 
drilled  by  Hullah, — but  really,  thinking  in  concert  of  the  Gardens 
of  Gul. 

[What  a  string  I  have  touched !] 

"  We  all  love  a  Garden !"  shout  millions  of  human  voices, 
male,  female,  and  juvenile,  bass,  tenor,  and  treble.  From  the 
East,  the  West,  the  North,  and  the  South,  the  universal  burden 
swells  on  the  wind,  as  if  declaring  in  a  roll  of  thunder  that  we 
all  love  a  Garden. 

But  no — one  solitary  voice — that  of  Hamlet's  Ghostly  Father, 
exclaims  in  a  sepulchral  tone,  "  I  don't !" 

No  matter — we  are  all  but  unanimous ;  and  so,  Gentle 
Readers,  I  will  at  once  introduce  to  you  my  Heroine — a  woman 
after  your  own  hearts — for  she  is  a  Gardiner  by  name  and  a 
Gardiner  by  nature. 


CHAPTER  It. 

At  Number  Nine,  Paradise  Place,  so  called  probably  because 
every  house  stands  in  the  middle  of  a  little  garden,  lives  Mrs. 
Gardiner.  I  will  not  describe  her,  for  looking  through  the  green 
rails  in  front  of  her  premises,  or  over  the  dwarf  wall  at  the  back, 
you  may  see  her  any  day,  in  an  old  poke  bonnet,  expanded  into 
a  gipsy-hat,  and  a  pair  of  man's  gloves,  tea-green  at  top,  but 
mouldy-brown  in  the  ringers,  raking,  digging,  hoeing,  rolling, 
trowelling,  pruning,  nailing,  watering,  or  otherwise  employed  in 
her  horticultural  and  floricultural  pursuits.  Perhaps,  as  a  neigh- 
bour, or  acquaintance,  you  have  already  seen  her,  or  conversed 
with  her,  over  the  wooden  or  brick-fence,  and  have  learned  in 
answer  to  your  kind  inquiries  about  her  health,  that  she  was 
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pretty  well,  only  sadly  in  want  of  rain,  or  quite  charming,  but 
almost  eaten  up  by  vermin.  For  Mrs.  Gardiner  speaks  the  true 
"  Language  of  Flowers,"  not  using  their  buds  and  blossoms  as 
symbols  of  her  own  passions  and  sentiments,  according  to  the 
Greek  fashion,  but  lending  words  to  the  wants  and  affections  of 
her  plants.  Thus,  when  she  says  that  she  is  "  dreadful  dry,"  and 
longs  for  a  good  soaking,  it  refers  not  to  a  defect  of  moisture  in 
her  own  clay,  but  to  the  parched  condition  of  the  soil  in  her  par- 
terres :  or  if  she  wishes  for  a  regular  smoking,  it  is  not  from  any 
unfeminine  partiality  to  tobacco,  but  in  behalf  of  her  blighted 
geraniums.  In  like  manner  she  sometimes  confesses  herself  a 
little  backward,  without  allusion  to  any  particular  branch,  or 
twig,  of  her  education,  or  admits  herself  to  be  rather  forward, 
quite  irrelevantly  to  her  behavior  with  the  other  sex.  Without  this 
key  her  expressions  would  often  be  unintelligible  to  the  hearer, 
and  sometimes  indecorous,  as  when  she  told  her  neighbour,  the 
bachelor  at  Number  Eight,  a  propos  of  a  plum-tree,  that  "  she 
was  growing  quite  wild,  and  should  come  some  day  over  his 
wall."  Others  again,  unaware  of  her  peculiar  phraseology,  would 
give  her  credit,  or  discredit,  for  an  undue  share  of  female  vanity, 
as  well  as  the  most  extraordinary  notions  of  personal  beauty. 

"  Well,"  she  said  one  day,  "  what  do  you  think  of  Mrs. 
Mapleson  ?"  meaning  that  lady's  hydrangea.  "  Her  head's  the 
biggest — but  I  look  the  bluest." 

In  a  similar  style  she  delivered  herself  as  to  certain  other  sub- 
jects of  the  rivalry  that  is  universal  amongst  the  suburban  vota- 
ries of  Flora :  converting  common  blowing  and  growing  sub- 
stantives into  horticultural  verbs,  as  thus  : 

"  Miss  Sharp  crocussed  before  me — but  I  snow-dropped  sooner 

than  any  one  in  the  Row." 

T 
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But  this  identification  of  herself  with  the  objects  of  her  love 
was  not  confined  to  her  plants.  It  extended  to  every  thing  that 
was  connected  with  her  hobby — her  gardening  implements,  her 
garden-rails,  and  her  garden-wall.  For  example,  she  complained 
once  that  she  could  not  rake,  she  had  lost  so  many  of  ner  teeth 
— she  told  the  carpenter  the  boys  climbed  over  her  so,  that  he 
should  stick  her  all  over  tenter-hooks — and  sent  word  to  her 
landlord,  a  builder,  the  snails  bred  so  between  her  bricks,  that  he 
must  positively  come  and  new  point  her. 

"  Phoo  !  phoo  !"  exclaims  an  incredulous  Gentle  Reader — 
"  she  is  all  a  phantom  !" 

Quite  the  reverse,  sir.  She  is  as  real  and  as  substantial  as  Mrs. 
Baines.  Ask  Mr.  Cherry,  the  newsman,  or  his  boy,  John  Loder, 
either  of  whom  will  tell  you — on  oath  if  you  require  it — that  he 
serves  her  every  Saturday  with  the  Gardiner's  Chronicle. 


CHAPTER  III. 

My  first  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Gardiner  was  formed  when 
she  was  "  in  populous  city  pent,"  and  resided  in  a  street  in  the 
Very  heart  of  the  city.  In  fact,  in  Bucklersbury.  But  even 
there  her  future  bent  developed  itself  as  far  as  her  limited  ways 
and  means  permitted.  On  the  leads  over  the  back  warehouse, 
she  had,  what  she  delighted  to  call  shrubbery :  viz. — 

A  Persian  Lilac  in  a  tea-chest, 

A  Guelder  Rose  in  a  washing-tub, 

A  Laurustinus  in  a  butter-tub, 

A  Monthly  Rose  in  a  Portugal  grape-jar, 

and  about  a  score  of  geraniums,  fuchsias,  and  similar  plants  in 
pots.     But  besides  shrubs  and  flowers,  she  cultivated  a  few  vege- 
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tables — that  is  to  say,  she  grew  her  own  sallads  of  "  mustard  and 
crest"  in  a  brown  pan ;  and  in  sundry  crockery  vessels  that  would 
hold  earth,  but  not  water,  she  reared  some  half  dozen  of  Scarlet 
Runners,  which  in  the  proper  season,  you  might  see  climbing  up 
a  series  of  string  ladders,  against  the  back  of  the  house,  as  if  to 
elope  with  the  Mignionette  from  its  box  in  the  second-floor 
window.  Then  indoors,  on  her  mantel-shelf,  she  had  hya- 
cinths and  other  bulbs  in  glasses — and  from  a  hook  in  the  ceiling, 
in  lieu  of  a  chandelier,  there  was  suspended  a  wicker-basket, 
containing  a  white  biscuitware  garden-pot,  with  one  of  those  pen- 
dant plants,  which  as  she  described  their  habits  and  sustenance, 
are  "  fond  of  hanging  themselves,  and  living  on  hare."  But  these 
experiments  rather  tantalized  than  satisfied  her  passion.  Ware- 
house-leads, she  confessed,  made  but  indifferent  gardens  or 
shrubberies,  whilst  the  London  smoke  was  fatal  to  the  complexion 
of  her  mop  rose  and  the  fragrance  of  her  southernwood,  or  in  her 
own  words, 

"  I  blow  dingy — and  my  old  man  smells  sutty." 
Once,  indeed,  she  pictured  to  me  her  beau  ideal  of  "  a  little 
Paradise,"  the  main  features  of  which  I  forget,  except  that  with 
reference  to  a  cottage  ornee,  she  was  to  have  "  a  jessamy  in  front, 
and  a  creeper  up  her  back."  As  to  the  garden,  it  was  to  have 
walks,  and  a  lawn  of  course,  with  plenty  of  rich  loam,  that  she 
might  lay  herself  out  in  squares,  and  ovals,  and  diamonds — butter- 
tubs  and  tea-chests  were  very  well  for  town,  but  she  longed  for 
elbow-room,  and  earth  to  dig,  to  rake,  to  hoe,  and  trowel  up, — in 
short,  she  declared,  if  she  was  her  own  missis,  she  would  not  sleep 
another  night  before  she  had  a  bed  of  her  own — not  with  any 
reference  to  her  connubial  partner,  but  she  longed,  she  did,  for  a 
bit  of  ground,  she  did  not  care  how  small.  A  wish  that  her 
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husband  at  last  gratified  by  taking  a  bit  of  ground,  he  did  not 
care  how  small,  in  Bunhill  Fields. 

The  widow,  selling  off  the  town  house,  immediately  retired 
to  a  villa  in  the  country,  and  I  had  lost  sight  of  her  for  some 
months,  when  one  May  morning  taking  a  walk  in  the  suburbs, 
whilst  passing  in  front  of  Number  Nine,  Paradise  Place,  I  over- 
heard a  rather  harsh  voice  exclaiming,  as  if  in  expostulation  with 
a  refractory  donkey — 

"  Come  up  !     Why  don't  you  come  up  ?" 

It  was  Mrs.  Gardiner,  reproaching  the  tardiness  of  her  seeds. 

I  immediately  accosted  her,  but  as  she  did  not  recognise  me, 
determined  to  preserve  my  incognito,  till  I  had  drawn  her  out  a 
little  to  exhibit  her  hobby. 

"  Rather  a  late  spring,  ma'am  !" 

"  Werry,  sir, — werry  much  so  indeed.  Lord  knows  when  I 
shall  be  out  of  the  earth,  I  almost  think  I'm  rotted  in  the  ground." 

"  The  flowers  are  backward,  indeed ,  ma'am.  I  have  hardly 
seen  any  except  some  wall-flowers  further  down  the  row." 

"  Ah,  at  Number  two — Miss  Sharp's.  She's  poor  and  single — 
but  I'm  double  and  bloody." 

"  You  seem  to  have  some  fine  stocks." 

"  Well,  and  so  I  have,  though  I  say  it  myself.  I'm  the  real 
Brompton — with  a  stronger  blow  than  any  one  in  the  place,  and 
as  to  sweetness,  nobody  can  come  nigh  me.  Would  you  like  to 
walk  in,  sir,  and  smell  me  ?" 

Accepting  the  polite  invitation,  I  stepped  in  through  the  little 
wicket,  and  in  another  moment  was  rapturously  sniffing  at  her 
stocks,  and  the  flower  with  the  sanguinary  name.  From  the 
walls  I  turned  off  to  a  rosebush,  remarking  that  there  was  a  very 
fine  show  of  buds. 
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"  Yes,  but  I  want  sun  to  make  me  bust.  You  should  have 
seen  me  last  June,  sir,  when  I  was  in  my  full  bloom.  None  of 
your  wishy  washy  pale  sorts  (this  was  a  fling  at  the  white  roses  at 
the  next  door) — none  of  your  Provincials,  or  pale  pinks.  There's 
no  maiden  blushes  about  me.  I'm  the  regular  old  red  cabbage ! " 

And  she  was  right,  for  after  all  that  hearty,  glowing,  fragrant 
rose  is  the  best  of  the  species — the  queen  of  flowers,  with  a  ruddy 
embonpoint,  reminding  one  of  the  goddesses  of  Rubens.  Well,  next 
to  the  rosebush  there  was  a  clump  of  Polyanthus,  from  which,  by 
a  natural  transition,  we  come  to  discourse  of  Auriculas.  This 
was  delicate  ground,  for  it  appeared  there  was  a  rivalry  between 
Number  Nine  and  Number  Four,  as  to  that  mealiness  which  in 
the  eye  of  a  fancier  is  the  chief  beauty  of  the  flower.  However, 
having  assured  her,  in  answer  to  her  appeal,  that  she  was  "  quite 
as  powdery  as  Mr.  Miller,"  we  went  on  very  smoothly  through 
Johnquils,  Narcissuses,  and  Ranunculus,  and  were  about  to  enter 
on  "Anymonies,"  when  Mrs.  Gardiner  suddenly  stopped  short, 
and  with  a  loud  "  whist ! "  pitched  her  trowel  at  the  head  of  an 
old  horse,  which  had  thrust  itself  over  the  wooden  fence. 

"  Drat  the  animals !  I  might  as  well  try  flowering  in  the  Zoo- 
logical, with  the  beasts  all  let  loose !  It's  very  hard,  sir,  but  I 
can't  grow  nothing  tall  near  them  front  rails.  There  was  last 
year, — only  just  fancy  me,  sir — with  the  most  beautiful  Crown 
Imperial  you  ever  saw — when  up  comes  a  stupid  hass  and  crops 
off  my  head." 

I  condoled  with  her  of  course  on  so  cruel  a  decapitation,  and 
recovered  her  trowel  for  her,  in  return  for  which  civility  she 
plucked  and  presented  to  me  a  bunch  of  Heartsease,  apologizing 
that  "  she  was  not  Bazaar  (pro  Bizarre)  but  a  very  good  sort." 

"  It's  along  of  living  so  near  the  road,"   she  added,  recurring 
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to  the  late  invasion.  "  Yesterday  I  was  bullocked,  and  to-morrow 
I  suppose  I  shall  be  pigged.  Then  there's  the  blackguard  men 
and  boys,  picking  and  stealing  as  they  go  by.  I  really  expect 
that  some  day  or  other  they'll  walk  in  and  strip  me ! " 

I  sympathized  again;  but  before  the  condolement  was  well 
finished  there  was  another  "  whist ! "  and  another  cast  of  the 
missile. 

"  That's  a  dog !  They're  always  rampaging  at  my  front,  and 
there  goes  the  cat  to  my  back,  and  she'll  claw  all  my  bark  off  in 
scrambling  out  of  reach !  Howsomever  that's  a  fine  lupin,  ain't 
it?" 

I  assured  her  that  it  deserved  to  be  exhibited  to  the  Horticul- 
tural Society. 

"  What,  to  the  flower  show  ?  No  thankee.  Miss  Sharp  did, 
and  made  sure  of  a  Bankside  Medal,  and  what  do  you  think  they 
gave  her  ?  Only  a  cerkittifit ! " 

"  Shameful ! "  I  ejaculated,  "  why  it  was  giving  her  nothing  at 
all,"  and  once  more  I  restored  the  trowel,  which,  however,  had 
hardly  settled  in  its  owner's  hand,  than  with  a  third  "  whist ! "  off 
it  flew  again  like  a  rocket,  with  a  descriptive  announcement  of  the 
enemy. 

"  Them  horrid  poultry !  Will  you  believe  it,  sir,  that  'ere  cock 
flew  over,  and  gobbled  up  my  Hen-and-Chickens !" 

"  What !  '  all  your  pretty  chickens  and  their  dam  T  " 

"  Yes,  all  my  daisy." 

[Reader  ! — if  ever  there  was  a  verbal  step  from  the  Sublime  to 
the  Ridiculous — that  was  it.] 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

My  mask  fell  off.  That  destructive  cock  was  as  fatal  to  my 
incognito  as  to  the  widow's  flowers :  for  coming  after  the  cat  and 
the  dog,  and  the  possible  pigs,  and  the  positive  bullock,  and  the 
men,  and  the  boys,  and  the  horse,  and  the  ass,  I  could  not  help 
observing  that  my  quondam  acquaintance  would  have  been  better 
off  in  Bucklersbury. 

"  Lord !  and  is  it  you  ?"  she  exclaimed  with  almost  a  scream ; 
"  well,  I  had  a  misgiving  as  to  your  woice,"  and  with  a  rapid  vol- 
ley of  semiarticulate  sounds  the  Widow  seized  my  right  hand  in 
one  of  her  own,  whilst  with  the  other  she  groped  hurriedly  in  her 
pocket.  It  was  to  search  for  her  handkerchief,  but  the  cambric 
was  absent,  and  she  was  obliged  to  wipe  off  the  gushing  tears 
with  her  gardening  glove.  The  rich  loam  on  the  fingers,  thus 
irrigated,  ran  off  in  muddy  rivulets  down  her  furrowed  cheeks, 
but  in  spite  of  her  ludicrous  appearance  I  could  not  help  sympa- 
thizing with  her  natural  feelings,  however  oddly  expressed. 

"  She  could  not  help  it,"  she  sobbed — "  the  sight  of  me  over- 
came her.  When  she  last  saw  me, — He  was  alive — who  had 
always  been  a  kind  and  devoted  husband — as  never  grudged  her 
nothing — and  had  given  her  that  beautiful  butter-tub  for  her 
laurustiny.  She  often  thought  of  him — yes,  often  and  often — 
while  she  was  gardening — as  if  she  saw  his  poor  dear  bones 
under  the  mould — and  then  to  think  that  she  came  up,  year  after 
year — "  flourishing  in  all  her  beauty  and  flagrance " — and  he 
didn't. — "  But  look  there " — and  smiling  through  her  tears,  she 
pointed  towards  the  house,  and  told  me  a  tale,  that  vividly  re- 
minded me  of  her  old  contrivances  in  Bucklersbury. 

"  It's  a  table-beer  barrel     I  had  it  sawed  in  half,  and  there  it 
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is,  holding  them  two  hollows,  on  each  side  of  the  door.  But  I 
shan't  blow,  you  know,  for  a  sentry ! " 

Very  handsome  indeed ! 

"  Ain't  they  ?  And  there's  my  American  creeper.  Miss  Sharp 
pretends  to  creep,  but  Lor  bless  ye,  afore  ever  she  gets  up  to  her 
first  floor  window,  I  shall  be  running  all  over  the  roof  of  the  willa. 
You  see  I'm  over  the  portico  already." 

A  compliment  to  her  climbing  powers  was  due  of  course,  and  I 
paid  it  on  the  spot ;  but  we  were  not  yet  done  with  creepers. 
All  at  once  the  Widow  plucked  off  her  garden  bonnet,  and  dash- 
ing it  on  the  gravel  began  dancing  on  it  like  a  mad  woman,  or 
like  a  Scotch  lassie  tramping  her  dirty  linen.  At  last  when  it 
was  quite  flat,  she  picked  the  bonnet  up  again,  and  carefully  open- 
ing it,  explained  the  matter  in  two  words. 

"  A  near- wig ! " 

And  then  she  went  on  to  declare  to  me  that  they  were  the 
plagues  of  her  life — and  there  was  no  destroying  them. 

"  It's  unknown  the  crabs  and  lobsters  I've  eaten  on  purpose, 
but  the  nasty  insects  won't  creep  into  my  claws.  And  in 
course  you  know  what  enemies  they  are  to  carnations.  Last 
year  they  ruined  my  Prince  Albert,  and  this  year  I  suppose  they'll 
spoil  the  Prince  of  Wales  ! " 


CHAPTER  V. 

A  propos  of  names. 

I  do  wish  that  our  Botanists,  Concologists,  and  Entomologists, 
and  the  rest  of  our  scientifical  Godfathers  and  Godmothers 
would  sit  soberly  down,  a  little  below  the  clouds,  and  revise  their 
classical,  scholastical,  and  polyglottical  nomenclatures.  Yea,  that 
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our  Gardeners  and  Florists  especially  would  take  their  watering 
pots  and  rebaptize  all  those  pretty  plants,  whose  bombastical  and 
pedantical  titles  are  enough  to  make  them  blush,  and  droop  their 
modest  heads  for  shame. 

The  Fly-flapper  is  bad  enough,  with  his  Agamemnon  butterfly 
and  Cassandra  moth — 

What's  Hecuba  to  him  or  he  to  Hecuba  ? 

but  it  is  abominable  to  label  our  Flowers  with  antiquated,  out- 
landish, and  barbarous  flowers  of  speech.  Let  the  Horticulturists 
hunt  through  their  Dictionaries,  Greek  and  Latin,  and  Lem- 
priere's  Mythology  to  boot,  and  they  will  never  invent  such  apt 
and  pleasant  names  as  the  old  English  ones,  to  be  found  in 
Chaucer,  Spencer,  and  Shakspeare. 

Oh,  how  sweetly  they  sound,  look,  and  smell  in  verse — charm- 
ing the  eye  and  the  nose,  according  to  the  Rosicrucian  theory, 
through  the  ear  !  But  what  is  a  Scutellaria  Macrantha  to  either 
sense  ?  Day's  Eyes,  Oxeyes,  and  Lippes  of  Cowes  have  a  pasto- 
ral relish  and  a  poetical  significance—but  what  song  or  sonnet 
would  be  the  sweeter  for  a  Brunsvigia  ? 

There  is  a  meaning  in  Windflowers,  and  Cuckoo-buds,  and 
Shepherd's  Clocks,  whilst  the  Hare-bell  is  at  one  associated  with 
the  breezy  heath  and  the  leporine  animal  that  frequents  it.  When 
it  is  named,  Puss  and  the  blue-bell  spring  up  in  the  mind's  eye  to- 
gether— but  what  image  is  suggested  by  hearing  of  a  Schizanthus 
retusus  ! 

Then,  again,  Forget-me-Not  sounds  like  a  short  quotation  from 
Rogers'  "  Pleasures  of  Memory,"  Love-lies-Bleeding  contains  a 
whole  tragedy  in  its  title — and  even  Pick-your-Mothers-heart-out 
involves  a  tale  for  the  novelist.  But  what  story,  with  or  without 
a  moral,  can  be  picked  out  of  a  Dendrobium,  even  if  it  were  sur- 

7* 
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named  Clutterbuckii,  after  the  egotistical  or  sycophantical  fashion 
of  the  present  day  ? 

There  was  a  jockey  once  who  complained  bitterly  of  the  sale  of 
a  race-horse,  just  when  he  had  learned  to  pronounce  its  name 
properly — Roncesvalles ;  but  what  was  that  hardship,  to  the  mis- 
fortune of  a  petty  nurseryman,  perhaps,  losing  his  Passion-Flower, 
when  he  had  just  got  by  heart  Tacksonia  Pinnatistipula  ? 

"  Reform  it  altogether  !" 

It  looks  selfish,  in  the  learned,  to  invent  such  difficult  nomen- 
clatures, as  if  they  wished  to  keep  the  character,  habits,  origin, 
and  properties  of  new  plants  to  themselves.  Nay,  more,  it  im- 
plies a  want  of  affection  for  their  professed  favourites — the  very 
objects  of  their  attentions. 

"  How — a  want  of  affection,  sir  ?" 

Yes — even  so,  my  worthy  Adam !  For  mark  me — if  you 
really  loved  your  plants  and  flowers — 

"  Well,  sir  ?" 

Why,  then,  you  wouldn't  call  them  such  hard  names. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

To  return  to  Mrs.  Gardiner. 

The  widow  having  described  the  ravages  of  the  earwigs,  beckon- 
ed me  towards  her  wall,  and  was  apparently  about  to  introduce  me 
to  a  peach-tree,  when  abruptly  turning  round  to  me,  she  inquired 
if  I  knew  anything  of  Chemicals  ;  and  without  giving  time  to 
reply,  added  her  reason  to  the  question. 

"  Cos  I  want  you  to  pison  my  Hants." 

Your  aunts ! 

"  Yes,  the  hemmets.     As  to  Dr.  Watts,  he  don't  know  nothing 
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about  'em.  They  won't  collect  into  troops  to  be  trod  into  dust, 
they  know  better.  So  I  was  thinking  if  you  could  mix  up  sum- 
mut  luscious  and  dillyterious — " 

She  stopped,  for  a  man's  head  suddenly  appeared  above  the 
dwarf  wall,  and  after  a  nod  and  a  smile  at  the  widow,  saluted  her 
with  a  good  morning.  He  was  her  neighbour — the  little  old 
bachelor  at  Number  Eight.  As  he  was  rather  hard  of  hearing, 
my  companion  was  obliged  to  raise  her  voice  in  addressing  him, 
and  indeed  aggravated  it  so  much  that  it  might  have  been  heard 
at  the  end  of  the  row. 

"  Well,  and  how  are  yow,  Mr.  Burrel,  after  them  East  winds  ?" 

"  Very  bad,  very  bad  indeed,"  replied  Mr.  Burrel,  thinking 
only  of  his  rheumatics. 

"  And  so  am  I,"  said  Mrs.  Gardiner,  remembering  nothing  but 
her  blight :  "  I'm  thinking  of  trying  tobacco-water  and  a  squiringe." 

"  Is  that  good  for  it  ? "  asked  Mr.  B.,  with  a  tone  of  doubt  and 
surprise. 

"  So  they  say :  but  you  must  mix  it  strong,  and  squirt  it  as 
hard  as  ever  you  can  over  your  affected  parts." 

"  What,  my  lower  limbs  ? " 

"  Yes,  and  your  upper  ones  too.  Wherever  you  are  mag- 
gotty." 

"  Oh ! "  grunted  the  old  gentleman,  "  you  mean  vermin." 

"  As  for  me,"  bawled  Mrs.  G.,  "  I'm  swarming !  And  Miss 
Sharp  is  wus  than  I  am." 

"  The  more's  the  pity,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "  we  shall  have 
no  apples  and  pears." 

"  No,  not  to  signify.     How's  your  peaches  ? " 

"  Why,  they  set  kindly  enough,  ma'am,  but  they  all  dropped 
off  in  the  last  frosty  nights." 
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"  Ah,  it  ain't  the  frost,"  roared  Mrs.  G.  "  You've  got  down 
to  the  gravel — I  know  you  have — you  look  so  rusty  and 
scrubby ! " 

"  I  wish  you  a  good  morning,  ma'am,"  said  the  little  old  bache- 
lor, turning  very  red  in  the  face,  and  making  rather  a  precipitate 
retreat  from  the  dwarf  wall — as  who  wouldn't  thus  attacked  at 
once  in  his  person  and  his  peach-trees  ? 

"  To  be  sure  he  was  dreadful  unproductive,"  the  Widow  said ; 
"  but  a  good  sort  of  body,  and  ten  times  pleasanter  than  her  next- 
door  neighbour  at  Number  Ten,  who  would  keep  coming  over 
her  wall  till  she  cut  off  his  pumpkin." 

She  now  led  me  round  the  house  to  her  "  back,"  where  she 
showed  me  her  grassplot,  wishing  she  was  greener,  and  asking 
if  she  ought  not  to  have  a  roll.  I  longed  to  say,  on  Greenwich 
authority,  that  about  Easter  Monday  was  the  proper  season  for 
the  operation,  but  the  joke  might  have  led  to  a  check  in  her  hor- 
ticultural confidences.  In  the  centre  of  the  lawn  there  was  an 
oval  bed,  with  a  stunted  shrub  in  the  middle,  showing  some  three 
or  four  clusters  of  purple  blossoms,  which  the  Widow  regarded 
with  intense  admiration. 

"  You  have  heard,  I  suppose,  of  a  mashy  soil  for  roddydan- 
dums  ?  Well,  look  at  my  bloom, — quite  as  luxurus  as  if  I'd  been 
stuck  in  a  bog ! " 

There  was  no  disputing  this  assertion  ;  and  so  she  led  me  off 
to  her  vegetables,  halting  at  last,  at  her  peas,  some  few  rows  of 
Blue  Prussians,  which  she  had  probably  obtained  from  Waterloo, 
they  were  so  long  in  coming  up. 

"  Backard,  an't  I  ? " 

Yes,  rather. 

"  Wery — but  Miss  Sharp  is  backarder  than  me.     She's  hardly 
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out  of  the  ground  yet — and  please  God,  in  another  fortnight  I 
shall  want  sticking." 

There  was  something  so  comic  in  the  last  equivoque,  that  I 
was  forced  to  slur  over  a  laugh  as  a  sneeze,  and  then  contrived  to 
ask  her  if  she  had  no  assistance  in  her  labours. 

"  What,  a  gardener  ?  Never  !  I  did  once  have  a  daily  job- 
ber, and  he  jobbed  away  all  my  dahlias.  I  declare  I  could  have 
cried !  But's  very  hard  to  think  you're  a  valuable  bulb,  and 
when  summer  comes  you're  nothing  but  a  stick  and  a  label." 

Very  provoking  indeed ! 

"  Talk  of  transplanting,  they  do  nothing  else  but  transplant 
you  from  one  house  to  another,  till  you  don't  know  where  you 
are.  There  was  I,  thinking  I  was  safe  and  sound  in  my  own  bed, 
and  all  the  while  I  was  in  Mr.  Jones's." 

It's  scandalous ! 

tt  It  is.  And  then  in  winter  when  they're  friz  out,  they  come 
round  to  one  a  beggin*  for  money.  But  they  don't  freeze  any 
charity  out  of  me." 

All  ladies,  however,  are  not  so  obdurate  to  the  poor  Gardeners 
in  winter — or  even  in  summer,  in  witness  whereof  here  follows  a 
story. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

An  elderly  gentlewoman  of  my  acquaintance,  on  a  visit  at  a 
country  house  in  Northamptonshire,  chanced  one  fine  morning  to 
look  from  her  bed-chamber,  on  the  second  story,  into  the  pleasure 
ground,  where  Adam,  the  Gardener,  was  at  work  at  a  flower- 
border,  directly  under  her  window.  It  was  a  cloudless  day  in 
July,  and  the  sun  shone  fervidly,  on  the  old  man's  bald,  glossy 
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pate,  from  which  it  reflected  again  in  a  number  of  rays,  as  shining 
and  pointed  as  so  many  new  pins  and  needles. 

"  Bless  me ! "  ejaculated  the  old  lady,  "  it's  enough  to  broil  all 
the  brains  in  his  head ;"  and  unable  to  bear  the  sight,  she  with- 
drew from  the  casement.  But  her  concern  and- her  curiosity  were 
too  much  excited  to  allow  her  to  remain  in  peace.  Again  and 
again  she  took  a  peep,  and  whenever  she  looked,  there,  two 
stories  below,  shone  the  same  bare  round  cranium,  supernaturally 
red,  and  almost  intolerably  bright,  as  if  it  had  been  in  the  very 
focus  of  a  burning  glass.  It  made  her  head  ache  to  think  of  it ! 

Nevertheless  she  could  not  long  remove  her  eyes,  she  was  fas- 
cinated towards  that  glowing  sconce,  as  larks  are  said  to  be  by 
the  dazzling  of  a  mirror. 

In  the  mean  time,  to  her  overheated  fancy,  the  bald  pate  ap- 
peared to  grow  redder  and  redder,  till  it  actually  seemed  red  hot. 
It  would  hardly  have  surprised  her  if  the  blood,  boiling  a  gallop, 
had  gushed  out  of  the  two  ears,  or  if  the  head,  after  smoking  a 
little,  had  burst  into  a  flame  by  spontaneous  combustion.  It 
would  never  have  astonished  her  had  he  danced  off  in  a  frenzy 
of  brain  fever,  or  suddenly  dropped  down  dead  from  a  stroke  of 
the  sun.  However  he  did  neither,  but  still  kept  work,  work, 
working  on  in  the  blazing  heat,  like  a  salamander. 

"  It  don't  signify,"  muttered  the  old  lady,  "  if  he  can  stand  it  I 
can't,"  and  again  she  withdrew  from  the  spectacle.  But  it  was 
only  for  a  minute.  She  returned  to  the  window,  and  fixing  her 
eyes  on  the  bald,  shining,  glowing  object,  considerately  pitched 
on  it  a  cool  pot  of  beer — not  literally,  indeed,  but  in  the  shape  of 
five  penny  pieces,  screwed  up  tight  in  brown-paper. 

MORAL. — There  is  nothing  like  well-directed  benevolence ! 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

"  Yes,  all  gardeners  is  thieves ! " 

As  I  could  not  dispute  the  truth  of  this  sweeping  proposition 
from  practical  experience,  I  passed  it  over  in  silence,  and  con- 
tented myself  with  asking  the  Widow  whence  she  acquired  all 
her  horticultural  knowledge,  which  she  informed  me  came  "  out 
of  her  Mawe." 

"  It  was  him  as  give  me  that  too,"  she  whimpered,  "  for  he 
always  humoured  my  flowering ;  and  if  ever  a  grave  deserved  a 
strewing  over  it's  his'n — There's  a  noble  old  helm  ?" 

Very,  indeed. 

"  Yes,  quite  an  old  antique,  and  would  be  beautiful  if  I  could 
only  hang  a  few  parachutes  from  its  branches." 

I  presume  you  allude  to  the  parasites  ? 

"  Well,  I  suppose  I  do.  And  look  there's  my  harbour.  By 
and  by,  when  I'm  honey-suckled  I  shall  be  water-proof,  but  I 
ain't  quite  growed  over  enough  yet  to  sit  in  without  an  umbrella." 

As  I  had  now  pretty  well  inspected  her  back,  including  one 
warm  corner,  in  which  she  told  me  she  had  a  good  mind  to  cow- 
cumber — we  turned  toward  the  house,  the  Widow  leading  the 
way,  when  wheeling  sharply  round,  she  popped  a  new  question. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  my  walk  ?" 

Why  that  it  is  kept  very  clean  and  neat. 

"  Ah,  I  don't  mean  my  gravel,  but  my  walk.  At  present  you 
see  I  go  in  a  pretty  straight  line,  but  suppose  I  went  a  little  more 
serpentiny — more  zigzaggy — and  praps  deviating  about  among 
the  clumps — don't  you  think  I  might  look  more  picturesque  ?" 

I  ventured  to  tell  her,  at  the  risk  of  sending  her  ideas  to  her 
front,  that  if  she  meant  her  gait,  it  was  best  as  it  was ;  but  that  if 
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she  alluded  to  her  path,  a  straight  one  was  still  the  best,  con- 
sidering the  size  of  her  grounds. 

"  Well,  I  dare  say  you're  right,"  she  replied,  <4  for  I'm  only  a 
quarter  of  a  haker  if  you  measure  me  all  round." 

1  By  this  time  we  were  close  to  the  house,  where  the  appearance 
of  a  vine  suggested  to  me  the  query  whether  the  proprietor  ever 
gathered  any  grapes. 

"  Ah,  my  wine,  my  wine,"  replied  the  Widow,  with  as  grave  a 
shake  of  the  head,  and  as  melancholy  a  tone  as  if  she  had  really 
drunk  to  fatal  excess  of  the  ruby  juice.  "  That  wine  will  be  the 
death  of  me,  if  somebody  don't  nail  me  up.  My  poor  head  won't 
bear  ladder  work,  and  so  all  training  or  pruning  myself  is  out  of 
the  question.  Howsomever,  Miss  Sharp  is  just  as  bad,  and  so  I'm 
not  the  only  one  whose  wine  goes  where  it  should'nt." 

Not  by  hundreds  of  dozens,  thought  I,  but  there  was  no  time 
allowed  for  musing  over  my  own  loss  by  waste  and  leakage  :  I 
was  roused  by  a  "  now  come  here,"  and  lugged  round  the  corner 
of  the  house  to  an  adjacent  building,  which  bore  about  the  same 
proportion  to  the  villa  as  a  calf  to  a  cow. 

"  This  here's  the  washus." 

So  I  should  have  conjectured. 

"  Yes,  it's  the  washus  now — but  it's  to  be  a  greenus.  I  intend 
to  have  a  glazed  roof  let  into  it  for  a  conservatory,  in  the  winter, 
when  I  can't  be  stood  out  in  the  open  air.  They've  a  greenus 
at  Number  Five,  and  a  hottus  besides — and  thinks  I,  if  so  be  I 
do  want  to  force  a  little,  I  can  force  myself  in  the  copper !" 

The  Copper ! 

"  Yes.  I'm  uncommon  partial  to  foreign  outlandish  plants — 
and  if  I'm  an  African,  you  know,  or  any  of  them  tropicals,  I 
shall  almost  want  baking." 
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These  schemes  and  contrivances  were  so  whimsical,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  Bucklersburyish,  that  in  spite  of  myself,  my  risible 
muscles  began  to  twitch,  and  I  felt  that  peculiar  internal  quiver 
about  the  diaphragm  which,  results  from  suppressed  laughter. 
Accordingly,  not  to  offend  the  Widow,  I  hurried  to  take  my 
leave,  but  she  was  not  disposed  to  part  with  me  so  easily. 

"  Now  come,  be  candid,  and  tell  me  before  you  go,  what  you 
think  of  me  altogether.  Am  I  shrubby  enough  ?  I  fancy  some- 
times that  I  ought  to  be  more  deciduous." 

Not  at  all.  You  are  just  what  you  ought  to  be — shrubby  and 
flowery,  and  gravelly  and  grassy — and  in  summer  you  must  be  a 
perfect  nosegay. 

"Well — so  I  ham.  But  in  winter,  now, — do  you  really  think 
I  am  green  enough  to  go  through  the  winter  ?" 

Quite.  Plenty  of  yews,  hollies,  box,  and  lots  of  horticultural 
laurels. 

[I  thought  now  that  I  was  off — but  it  was  a  mistake.] 

"  Well,  but — if  you  really  must  go — only  one  more  question — 
and  it's  to  beg  a  favour.  You  know  last  autumn  we  went  steam- 
ing up  to  Twitnam  ?"  .. '  *  < . 

Yes— welt? 

"  Well,  and  we  went  all  over  Mr.  What's-his-name's  Willa." 

pope's— well  ? 

"  Well  then,  somebody  told  us  how  Mr.  Pope  was  very  famous 
for  his  Quincunx.  Could  you  get  one  a  slip  of  it  ?" 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

"  Well,  for  my  part,"  exclaims  Fashion,  "  those  who  please  may- 
garden  ;  but  I  shall  be  quite  satisfied  with  what  I  get  from  my 
Fruiterer,  and  my  Greengrocer,  and  my  bouquets.  For  it  seems 
to  me,  Sir,  according  to  your  description  of  that  Widow,  and  her 
operations,  that  gardening  must  be  more  of  a  trouble  than  a  plea- 
sure. To  think  of  toiling  in  a  most  unfashionable  bonnet  and 
filthy  gloves,  for  the  sake  of  a  few  flowers,  that  one  may  buy  as 
good  or  better,  and  made  artificially  by  the  first  hands  in  Paris ! 
Not  to  name  the  vulgarity  of  their  breeding.  Why  I  should 
faint  if  I  thought  my  orange  flowers  came  out  of  a  grocer's  tea- 
chest,  or  my  camellia  out  of  the  butter-tub  ! " 

No  doubt  of  it,  Madam,  and  that  you  would  never  come  to  if 
sprinkled  with  common  water  instead  of  Eau  de  Cologne. 

"  Of  course  not.  I  loathe  pure  water — ever  since  I  have  heard 
that  all  London  bathes  in  it — the  lower  classes  and  all.  If  that 
is  what  one  waters  with,  I  could  never  garden.  And  then  those 
nasty  creeping  things,  and  the  earwigs !  I  really  believe  that 
one  of  them  crawling  into  my  head,  would  be  enough  to  drive  out 
all  my  intellects ! " 

Beyond  question,  Madam. 

"  I  did  once  see  a  Lady  gardening,  and  it  struck  me  with 
horror  !  How  she  endured  that  odious  caterpillar  on  her  clothes 
without  screaming,  surpasses  my  comprehension.  No,  no — it  is 
not  Lady's  work,  and  I  should  say  not  even  Gentlemen's,  though 
some  profess  to  be  very  fond  of  it." 

Why  as  to  that,  Madam,  there  is  a  style  of  gardening  that 
might  even  be  called  aristocratical,  and  might  be  indulged  in  by 
the  very  first  Exquisite  in  your  own  circle. 
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"Indeed,  Sir?" 

Yes,  in  the  mode,  Madam,  that  was  practised  in  his  own  gar- 
den by  the  Poet  Thomson,  the  Author  of  the  "  Seasons." 

"  And  pray  how  was  that,  Sir  ? " 

Why  by  eating  the  peaches  off  the  wall,  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets ;  or  in  other  words,  gobbling  up  the  fruits  of  industry, 
without  sharing  in  the  labour  of  production. 

"  Oh,  fie  !  that's  Radical !     What  do  you  say,  my  Lord  ? " 

"  Why,  'pon  honour,  your  ladyship,  it  doesn't  touch  me — for  I 
only  eat  other  people's  peaches — and  without  putting  my  hands 
in  my  pockets  at  all." 


AN    UNFORTUNATE     BKE-INO. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

"  But  do  you  really  think,  Sir,"  asks  Chronic  Hypochondriasis, 
"  that  gardening  is  such  a  healthy  occupation  ? " 

I  do.  But  better  than  my  own  opinion,  I  will  give  you  the 
sentiments  of  a  celebrated  but  eccentric  Physician  on  the  subject, 
when  he  was  consulted  by  a  Patient  afflicted  with  your  own 
disease. 

"  Well,  Sir,  what's  the  matter  with  -you  ?"  said  the  bluff  Doctor. 

"Why  nothing  particular,  Doctor,  if  you  mean  any  decided 
complaint.  Only  I  can't  eat,  and  I  can't  drink,  and  I  can't  sleep, 
and  I  can't  walk — in  short,  I  can't  enjoy  any  thing  except  being 
completely  miserable." 

It  was  a  clear  case  of  Hypochondriasis,  and  so  the  Physician 
merely  laid  down  the  ordinary  sanitory  rules. 

"  But  you  haven't  prescribed,  Doctor,"  objected  the  Patient. 
"  You  haven't  told  me  what  I  am  to  take." 

"  Take  exercise." 

"Well,  but  in  what  shape,  Doctor?" 

"  In  the  shape  of  a  spade." 

"  What— dig  like  a  horse  ?" 

«  No— like  a  man." 

"  And  no  physic  ?" 

"  No.  You  don't  want  draughts,  or  pills,  or  powders.  Take 
a  garden — and  a  Sabine  farm  after  it — if  you  like." 

"  But  it  is  such  hard  work  ?" 

"Phoo,  phoo.  Begin  with  crushing  your  caterpillars — that's 
soft  work  enough.  After  that  you  can  kill  snails,  they're  harder 
— and  mind,  before  breakfast." 

"  I  shall  never  eat  any ! " 
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"  Yes  you  will  when  you  have  earned  your  grub.  Or  hoe,  and 
rake,  and  make  yourself  useful  on  the  face  of  the  earth." 

"  But  I  get  so  soon  fatigued." 

"  Yes,  because  you  are  never  tired  of  being  tired.  Mere  indo- 
lence. Commit  yourself  to  hard  labour.  It's  pleasanter  than 
having  it  done  by  a  Magistrate,  and  better  in  private  grounds 
than  on  public  ones." 

"  Then  you  seriously  suppose,  Doctor,  that  gardening  is  good 
for  the  constitution  ?" 

"  I  do.  For  King,  Lords,  and  Commons.  Grow  your  own 
cabbages.  Sow  your  own  turnips, — and  if  you  wish  for  a  gray 
head,  cultivate  carrots." 

"Well,  Doctor,  if  I  thought— " 

"  Don't  think,  but  do  it.  Take  a  garden,  and  dig  away  as  if 
you  were  going  to  bury  all  your  care  in  it.  When  you're  tired 
of  digging,  you  can  roll — or  go  to  your  walls,  and  set  to  work  at 
your  fruit-trees,  like  the  Devil  and  the  Bag  of  Nails." 

"  Well,  at  all  events,  it  is  worth  trying ;  but  I  am  sadly  afraid 
that  so  much  stooping — "  - 

"  Phoo,  phoo  !  The  more  pain  in  your  back,  the  more  you'll 
forget  your  hyps.  Sow  a  bed  with  thistles,  and  then  weed  it. 
And  don't  forget  cucumbers." 

"Cucumbers!" 

"  Yes,  unwholesome  to  eat,  but  healthy  to  grow,  for  then  you 
ean  have  your  frame  as  strong  as  you  please,  and  regulate  your 
own  lights.  Melons  still  better.  Only  give  your  melon  to  the 
melon  bed,  and  your  colly  to  the  collyflowers,  and  your  Melan- 
choly's at  an  end." 

"  Ah  !  you're  joking,  Doctor ! " 

"  No  matter.     Many  a  true  word  is  said  in  jest.     I'm  the  only 
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physician,  I  know,  who  prescribes  it,  but  take  a  garden — the  first 
remedy  in  the  world — for  when  Adam  was  put  into  one  he  was 
quite  a  new  man  !  " 

But  Mrs.  Gardiner. 

I  had  taken  leave  of  her,  as  I  thought,  by  the  wash-house 
door,  and  was  hurrying  towards  the  wicket  gate,  when  her  voice 
apprized  me  that  she  was  still  following  me. 

"  There  is  one  thing  that  you  ought  to  see  at  any  rate,  if  no- 
body else  does." 

And"  with  gentle  violence  she  drew  me  into  a  nook  behind  a 
privet  hedge,  and  with  some  emotion  asked  me  if  I  knew  where 
I  was.  My  answer  of  course  was  in  the  negative. 

"  It's  Bucklersbury." 

The  words  operated  like  a  spell  on  my  memory,  and  I  imme- 
diately recognised  the  old  civic  shrubbery.  Yes,  there  they 
were,  The  Persian  Lilac,  the  Guelder  Rose,  the  Monthly  Rose, 
and  the  Laurustinus,  but  looking  so  fresh  and  flourishing,  that  it 
was  no  wonder  I  had  not  known  them ;  and  besides  the  chests 
and  tubs  were  either  gone,  or  plunged  in  the  earth. 

"  Not  quite  so  grubby  as  I  were  in  town,"  said  the  Widow, 
"but  the  same  plants.  Old  friends  like,  with  new  faces.  Just 
take  a  sniff  of  my  lay  lock — it's  the  same  smell  as  I  had  when  in 
London,  except  the  smoke.  And  there's  my  monthly  rose — look 
at  my  complexion  now.  You  remember  how  smudgy  I  was 
afore.  Perhaps  you'd  like  a  little  of  me  for  old  acquaintance," 
and  plucking  from  each,  she  thrust  into  my  hand  a  bouquet 
big  enough  for  the  Lord  Mayor's  coachman  on  the  Ninth  of 
November. 

"  Yes,  we  Ve  all  grown  and  blown  together,"  she  continued,  look- 
ing from  shrub  to  shrub,  with  great  affection.  "  We  Ve  withered 
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and  budded,  and  withered  and  budded,  and  blossomed  and 
sweetened  the  air.  We  're  interesting,  ain't  we  ?" 

0  very — there's  a  sentiment  in  every  leaf. 

"  Yes,  that's  exactly  what  I  mean.  I  often  come  here  to 
enjoy  'em,  and  have  a  cry — for  you  know  he  smelt  'em  and  ad- 
mired 'em  as  well  as  us,"  and  the  mouldy  glove  might  again 
have  had  to  wipe  a  moistened  eye,  but  for  an  alarm  familiar  to 
her  ear,  though  not  to  mine,  except  through  her  interpretation. 

"  My  peas  !  my  peas  !  old  Jones's  pigeons  !" 

And  rushing  off  to  the  defence  of  her  Blue  Prussians,  she 
gave  me  an  opportunity  of  which  I  availed  myself  by  retreating 
in  the  opposite  direction,  and  through  the  wicket.  It  troubles  me 
to  this  day  that  I  cannot  remember  the  shutting  it :  my  mind 
misgives  me  that  in  my  haste  to  escape  it  was  most  probably 
left  open,  like  Abon  Hassan's  door,  and  with  as  unlucky  conse- 
quences. 

Even  as  I  write,  distressing  images  of  a  ruined  Eden  rise  up 
before  my  fancy — cocks  and  hens  scratching  in  flower  borders — 
pigs  routing  up  stocks  or  rolling  in  tulips — a  horse  cropping  rose- 
buds, and  a  bullock  in  Bucklersbury  !  and  all  this  perhaps  not  a 
mere  vision  !  That  woeful  Figure,  with  starting  tears  and  clasp- 
ed hands  contemplating  the  scene  of  havoc,  not  altogether  a 
fiction ! 

Under  this  doubt,  it  will  be  no  wonder  that  I  have  never  re- 
visited the  Widow,  or  that  when  I  stroll  in  the  suburbs  my  steps 
invariably  lead  me  in  any  other  direction  than  towards  Paradise 
Place. 
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CHAPTER   XI. 

I  have  told  a  lie ! 

I  have  written  the  thing  that  is  not,  and  the  truth  came  not 
from  my  pen.  There  was  deceit  in  my  ink,  and  my  paper  is 
stained  with  a  falsehood.  Nevertheless,  it  was  in  ignorance  that  I 
erred,  and  consequently  the  lie  is  white. 

When  I  told  you,  Gentle  Reader,  that  any  day  you  pleased 
you  might  behold  my  heroine,  Mrs.  Gardiner,  I  was  not  aware 
that  Mrs.  Gardiner  was  no  more. 

"  No  more !" 

No — for  by  advices  just  received,  she  is  now  Mrs.  Burrel,  the 
wife  of  the  quondam  little  old  Bachelor  at  Number  Eight. 

"  What ! — married  !  Why  then  she  did  go  over  the  wall  to 
him  as  she  promised." 

No,  miss — he  came  over  to  her. 

«  What !— By  a  rope  ladder  ?" 

No — there  was  no  need  for  so  romantic  an  apparatus.  The 
wall,  as  already  described,  was  a  dwarf  one,  about  breast  high, 
over  which  an  active  man,  putting  one  hand  on  the  top,  might 
have  vaulted  with  ease.  How  Mr.  Burrel,  unused  to  such  gym- 
nastics, contrived  to  scramble  over  it,  he  did  not  know  himself ; 
but  as  he  had  scraped  the  square  toes  of  each  shoe — damaged 
each  drab  knee — frayed  the  front  of  his  satin  waiscoat — and 
scratched  his  face,  the  probability  is,  that  after  clambering  to  the 
summit,  he  rolled  over,  and  pitched  headlong  into  the  scrubby 
holly  bush  on  the  other  side. 

For  a  long  time  it  appears,  without  giving  utterance  to  the 
slightest  sentiment  of  an  amorous  nature,  he  had  made  himself 
particular,  by  constantly  haunting  the  dwarf  wall  that  divided 
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him  from  the  widow, — overlooking  her  indeed  more  than  was 
proper  or  pleasant.  For  once,  however,  he  happened  to  look  at 
the  right  moment,  for  casting  his  eyes^  towards  Number  Nine,  he 
saw  that  his  fair  neighbour  was  in  a  very  disagreeable  and  dan- 
gerous predicament — in  short,  that  she  was  in  her  own  water- 
butt,  heels  upwards. 


He  immediately  jumped  over  the  brick  partition,  and  bellowing 
for  help,  succeeded,  he  knew  not  how,  in  hauling  the  unfortunate 
lady  from  her  involuntary  bath. 

"  Then  it  was  not  a  suicide  ? " 

By  no  means,  madam.     It  was  simply  from  taking  her  hobby 
8 
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to  water.  In  plainer  phrase,  whilst  endeavouring  to  establish  an 
aquatic  lily  in  her  water-butt,  she  overbalanced  herself  and  fell  in. 

The  rest  may  be  guessed.  Before  the  Widow  was  dry,  Mr. 
Burrel  had  declared  his  passion — Gratitude  whispered  that  with- 
out him  she  would  have  been  "  no  better  than  a  dead  lignum 
vitse  " — and  she  gave  him  her  hand. 

The  marriage  day,  however,  was  not  fixed.  At  the  desire  of 
the  bride,  it  was  left  to  a  contingency,  which  was  resolved  by  her 
"  orange-flowering  "  last  Wednesday — and  so  ended  the  "  Horti- 
cultural Romance"  of  Mrs.  Gardiner. 


a  IkHrlj  ntt  tljB  EnuL 

"  All  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances." 

IT  is  a  treat  to  see  Prudery  get  into  an  omnibus.  Of  course 
she  rejects  the  hand  that  is  held  out  to  her  by  male  Civility.  It 
might  give  her  a  squeeze.  Neither  does  she  take  the  first  va- 
cant place ;  but  looks  out  for  a  seat,  if  possible,  between  an  inno- 
cent little  girl  and  an  old  woman.  In  the  mean  time  the  omni- 
bus moves  on.  Prudery  totters — makes  a  snatch  at  Civility's 
nose — or  his  neck — or  anywhere — and  missing  her  hold  rebounds 
to  the  other  side  of  the  vehicle,  and  plumps  down  in  a  strange 
gentleman's  lap.  True  modesty  would  have  escaped  all  these 
indecorums.  * 
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THE  following  story  I  had  from  the  lips  of  a  well-known  Aero- 
naut, and  nearly  in  the  same  words. 

It  was  on  one  of  my  ascents  from  Vauxhall,  and  a  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Mavor  had  engaged  himself  as  a  companion  in 
my  aerial  excursion.  But  when  the  time  came  his  nerves  failed 
him,  and  I  looked  vainly  around  for  the  person  who  was  to  oc- 
cupy the  vacant  seat  in  the  car.  Having  waited  for  him  till  the 
last  possible  moment,  and  the  crowd  in  the  gardens  becoming 
impatient,  I  prepared  to  ascend  alone ;  and  the  last  cord  that 
attached  me  to  the  earth  was  about  to  be  cast  off,  when  suddenly 
a  strange  gentleman  pushed  forward  and  volunteered  to  go  up 
with  me  into  the  clouds.  He  pressed  the  request  with  so  much 
earnestness,  that  having  satisfied  myself  by  a  few  questions  of 
his  respectability,  and  received  his  promise  to  submit  in  every 
point  .to  my  directions,  I  consented  to  receive  him  in  lieu  of  the 
absentee  ;  whereupon  he  stepped  with  evident  eagerness  and 
alacrity  into  the  machine.  In  another  minute  we  were  rising 
above  the  trees ;  and  in  justice  to  my  companion,  I  must  say 
that  in  all  my  experience,  no  person  at  a  first  ascent  had  ever 
shown  such  perfect  coolness  and  self-possession.  The  sudden  rise 
of  the  machine,  novelty  of  the  situation,  the  real  and  exaggerated 
dangers  of  the  voyage,  and  the  cheering  of  the  spectators,  are  apt 
to  cause  some  trepidation,  or  at  any  rate  excitement  in  the  bold- 
est individuals  ;  whereas  the  stranger  was  as  composed  and  com- 
fortable as  if  he  had  been  sitting  quite  at  home  in  his  own  library 
chair.  A  bird  could  not  have  seemed  more  at  ease,  or  more  in 
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its  element,  and  yet  he  solemnly  assured  me  upon  his  honour, 
that  he  had  never  been  up  before  in  his  life.  Instead  of  exhibit- 
ing any  alarm  at  our  great  height  from  the  earth,  he  evinced  the 
liveliest  pleasure  whenever  I  emptied  one  of  my  bags  of  sand, 
and  even  once  or  twice  urged  me  to  pail  with  more  of  the  ballast. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  wind,  which  was  very  light,  carried  us 
gently  along  in  a  north-east  direction,  and  the  day  being  particu- 
larly bright  and  clear,  we  enjoyed  a  delightful  bird's-eye  view  of 
the  great  metropolis,  and  the  surrounding  country.  My  com- 
panion listened  with  great  interest,  while  I  pointed  out  to  him  the 
various  objects  over  which  we  passed,  till  I  happened  casually  to 
observe  that  the  balloon  must  be  directly  over  Hoxton.  My  fel- 
low-traveller then  for  the  first  time  betrayed  some  uneasiness,  and 
anxiously  inquired  whether  I  thought  he  could  be  recognised  by 
any  one  at  our  then  distance  from  the  earth.  It  was,  I  told  him, 
quite  impossible.  Nevertheless  he  continued  very  uneasy,  fre- 
quently repeating  "  I  hope  they  don't  see  me,"  and  entreating  me 
earnestly  to  discharge  more  ballast.  It  then  flashed  upon  me 
for  the  first  time  that  his  offer  to  ascend  with  me  had  b#en  a 
whim  of  the  moment,  and  that  he  feared  the  being  seen  at  that 
perilous  elevation  by  any  member  of  his  own  family.  I  therefore 
asked  him  if  he  resided  at  Hoxton,  to  which  he  replied  in  the 
affirmative ;  urging  again  and  with  great  vehemence,  the  empty- 
ing of  the  remaining  sand-bags. 

This,  however,  was  out  of  the  question,  considering  the  altitude 
of  the  balloon,  the  course  of  the  wind,  and  the  proximity  of  the 
sea-coast.  But  my  comrade  was  deaf  to  these  reasons — he  in- 
sisted on  going  higher;  and  on  my  refusal  to  discharge  more 
ballast,  deliberately  pulled  off  and  threw  his  hat,  coat,  and  waist- 
coat overboard. 
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"Hurrah,  that  lightened  her!"  he  shouted;  "but  it's  not 
enough  yet,"  and  he  began  unloosening  his  cravat. 

"Nonsense,"  said  I,  "iny  good  fellow,  nobody  can  recognise 
you  at  this  distance,  even  with  a  telescope." 

"  Don't  be  too  sure  of  that,"  he  retorted  rather  simply ;  "  they 
have  sharp  eyes  at  Miles's." 

"At  where?" 

"At  Miles's  Madhouse!" 

Gracious  Heaven ! — the  truth  flashed  upon  me  in  an  instant. 
I  was  sitting  in  the  frail  car  of  a  balloon  at  least  a  mile  above  the 
earth,  with  a  Lunatic.  The  horror  of  the  situation,  for  a  minute, 
seemed  to  deprive  me  of  my  own  senses.  A  sudden  freak  of  a 
distempered  fancy — a  transient  fury — the  slightest  struggle,  might 
send  us  both,  at  a  moment's  notice,  into  eternity !  In  the  mean 
time,  the  Maniac,  still  repeating  his  insane  cry  of  "higher,  higher, 
higher,"  divested  himself  successively,  of  every  remaining  article 
of  clothing,  throwing  each  portion,  as  soon  as  taken  off,  to  the 
winds/  The  inutility  of  remonstrance,  or  rather  the  probability  of 
its  producing  fatal  irritation,  kept  me  silent  during  these  opera- 
tions :  but  judge  of  my  terror,  when  having  thrown  his  stockings 
overboard,  I  heard  him  say,  "  We  are  not  yet  high  enough  by 
ten  thousand  miles — one  of  us  must  throw  out  the  other." 

To  describe  my  feelings  at  this  speech  is  impossible.  Not  only 
the  awfulne&s  of  my  position,  but  its  novelty,  conspired  to 
bewilder  me — for  certainly  no  flight  of  imagination — no,  not  the 
wildest  nightmare  dream  had  ever  placed  me  in  so  desperate  and 
forlorn  a  situation.  It  was  horrible ! — horrible !  Words,  plead- 
ings, remonstrances  were  useless,  and  resistance  would  be  certain 
destruction.  I  had  better  have  been  unarmed,  in  an  American 
wilderness,  at  the  mercy  of  a  savage  Indian !  And  now,  without 
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daring  to  stir  a  hand  in  opposition,  I  saw  the  Lunatic  deliberately 
heave  first  one,  and  then  the  other  bag  of  ballast  from  the  car,  the 
balloon  of  course  rising  with  proportionate  rapidity.  Up,  up,  up 
it  soared — to  an  altitude  I  had  never  even  dared  to  contemplate — 
the  earth  was  lost  to  my  eyes,  and  nothing  but  the  huge  clouds 
rolled  beneath  us !  The  world  was  gone  I  felt  for  ever !  The 
Maniac,  however,  was  still  dissatisfied  with  our  ascent,  and  again 
began  to  mutter. 

"  Have  you  a  wife  and  children  ? "  he  asked  abruptly. 

Prompted  by  a  natural  instinct,  and  with  a  pardonable  deviation 
from  truth,  I  replied  that  I  was  married,  and  had  fourteen  young 
ones  who  depended  on  me  for  their  bread. 

"  Ha !  ha !  ha ! "  laughed  the  Maniac,  with  a  sparkling  of  his  eyes 
that  chilled  my  very  marrow.  "  I  have  three  hundred  wives,  and 
five  thousand  children;  and  if  the  balloon  had  not  been  so  heavy 
by  carrying  double,  I  should  have  been  home  to  them  by  this 
time." 

"  And  where  do  they  live  1 "  I  asked,  anxious  to  gain  time  by 
any  question  that  first  occurred  to  me. 

"  In  the  moon,"  replied  the  Maniac ;  "  and  when  I  have  light- 
ened the  car  I  shall  be  there  in  no  time." 

I  heard  no  more,  for  suddenly  approaching  me,  and  throwing 
his  arms  around  my  body 
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A3    PRACTISED    BY   VINCENT    PRIES8NITZ,    AT    GRAFENBERG. 
BY   R.   T.    CLARIDGE,   ESQ. 


The  element  that  never  tires. 

BASIL  HALL. 


THE  greatest  danger  to  the  health  or  life  in  Foreign  Travelling, 
at  least  in  Germany,  is  notoriously  from  damp  linen.  A  German- 
Ofen  is  not  adapted  for  the  process  vulgarly  called  "  airing,"  and 
the  "  Galloping  Horse,"  alluded  to  by  Wordsworth  in  his  poem 
on  a  Hanoverian  Stove,  is  any  thing  but  a  clothes-horse.  If  you 
send  your  linen  to  be  washed,  therefore,  you  must  expect  in 
return  a  shirt  as  damp  as  a  Dampschiff — stockings  as  dripping  as 
the  hose  of  a  fire-engine,  and  a  handkerchief  with  which  you 
cannot  dry  your  eyes.  As  a  matter  of  course,  you  must  look, 
now  and  then,  for  a  wet  blanket,  or  a  moist  sheet ;  and  should 
that  be  the  case,  there  is  only  one  warming-pan  to  our  knowledge 
in  the  Rhenish  Provinces — and  that  one  is  at  Coblence. 

Now  this  drawback  would  alone  prove  a  damper  to  many  an 
English  Tourist,  who  would  otherwise  go  up  the  Rhine :  for  of 
what  avail  are  all  his  Patent  Waterproof  articles — his  umbrella, 
his  Mackintosh,  his  galoshes,  India-rubber  shoes,  and  Perring's 
beaver,  whilst  he  is  thus  liable  to  wet  next  his  skin  ?  In  fact,  we 
believe  this  danger,  more  than  any  sea  risk  or  land  peril,  has 
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deterred  thousands  of  Valetudinarians  from  repairing  to  Germany 
to  drink  the  waters- — accompanied  by  the  unwholesome  probabi- 
lity of  chilling  the  skin,  closing  the  pores,  and  checking  the  insen- 
sible, invisible  perspiration  by  putting  on  humid  garments ;  than 
which  nothing  can  be  more  injurious  to  even  the  strongest  con- 
stitution,— witness  the  fatal  shirt  that  clung  so  to  Hercules,  and 
which,  allowing  for  mythological  embellishment,  was  no  doubt 
simply  a  clean  one — sent  to  him  wringing  wet  by  that  jade 
Dejanira. 

The  catastrophe  of  the  great  Alcides  rests,  however,  on  the 
very  doubtful  testimony  of  Greek  historians.  It  is  true,  that  by 
our  English  sanatory  notions  he  ought  to  have  died — say  of 
inflammation  on  the  lungs— but  according  to  the  Hydropathists, 
the  Strong  Man  ought  to  have  been  only  the  stronger  for  a 
"  Cold  Wet  Bandaging."  Instead  of  cutting  his  stick — or  rather 
club — he  ought  merely  to  have  broken  out  in  salutary  boils, 
which  would  have  removed  all  his  complaints,  if  he  had  any — for 
example,  one  Mr.  Rausse  names  all  chronic  diseases  of  the  lungs, 
all  organic  defects,  and  all  diseases  in  people  whose  muscles  and 
sinews  are  past  all  power  of  action,  and  from  whom  the  vital 
principle  has  passed  beyond  recovery — which  said  people,  if  we 
know  any  thing  of  plain  English,  mifet  be  neither  more  nor  less 
than  "  Stiff-uns  !  "  And  to  confirm  this  cadaverous  view  of  them, 
p.  74  declares  that  these  assertions  of  Mr.  Rausse  are  supported 
by  a  Mr.  Raven! 

Professor  Munde,  however,  who  was  cured  of  a  painful  com- 
plaint during  his  residence  at  Grafenberg,  stops  short  of  the  cure 
of  Death  by  light  or  heavy  wet,  but  enumerates  Gout,  Rheuma- 
tism, Tic  Doloureux,  Hernia,  Hypochondria,  Piles,  Fevers  of  all 
kinds,  Inflammations,  Cholera,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  to  which  Mr.  Cla- 
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ridge  adds  a  list,  by  the  Reverend  John  Wesley,  of  some  hundred 
of  diseases,  in  man,  woman,  and  child,  to  be  cured  by  "  Primitive 
Physic,"  alias  Aqua  Pumpy.  Nay,  we  have  cases  of  Illusfrious 
Patients — Baren  Blank,  Count  Dash,  General  Asterisk,  the  Mar- 
quis de  Anonymous,  and  others,  who  were  all  well  washed,  and 
all  washed  well, — and  so  far  from  suffering  from  wet  linen,  were 
actually  swaddled  in  it;  and  instead  of  being  chilled,  actually 
heated  frem  being  put  up  damp,  like  haystacks.  It  follows  that 
Hercules  could  not  be  carried  off  in  the  way  supposed, — and 
especially  if  he  enjoyed  such  indelicate  health  as  he  exhibits  in 
his  pictures  and  statues. 

The  common  dread  of  water  and  wetting  seems  certainly  to 
be  rather  overstrained.  We  think  little,  indeed,  of  the  instance 
of  Thomas  Cam,  aged  207,  of  whose  burial  registry  Mr.  Claridge 
furnishes  an  extract  from  the  parish  books ;  first,  because  there  is 
no  evidence  that  this  very  "  Old  Tom "  was  in  the  habit  of 
soaking  his  clay  with  water ;  and  secondly,  because  207  was  very 
probably  the  way  with  an  ignorant  Clerk  of  setting  down  27. 
Neither  do  we  attach  much  weight  to  the  opinions  of  the  Travel- 
lers, who  "assure  us  that  amongst  the  Arabs  this  age  is  not  un- 
frequently  attained,  and  that  men  are  frequently  married  at  a  hun- 
dred years  of  age ;  first,  because  .the  Desert  is  not  particularly  well 
supplied  with  water ;  and  secondly,  that  consequently  the  Arabs 
must  be  of  rather  dry  habits.  But  looking  at  another  animal 
which  lives  in  the  wet,  and  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  water-drink- 
ers, namely,  the  whale,  we  are  quite  ready  to  allow,  as  to  its 
longevity,  that  it  is  "  the  longest  creature  as  lives." 

Take  courage,  then,  ye  Valetudinarians,  and  apply  for  your 
passports.  Go  fearlessly  up  the  Rhine,  into  swampy  Holland,  or 

Belgium,  or  wherever  you  will.     Your  old  bugbears  are  actually 
8* 
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benefits — real  reforms  to  the  constitution.  Write  on  yourselves 
if  you  choose,  "  This  side  uppermost,"  but  omit  the  fellow  direc- 
tion, ",To  be  kept  dry."  You  will  thrive  like  the  hydrangeas 
the  more  you  are  watered.  Ride  outside,  and  forget  your  um- 
brella. Prefer  soaked  coach-boxes  and  sloppy  boats — and  if  you 
even  go  overboard,  remember  that  the  mother  of  Achilles,  to 
make  him  invulnerable,  ducked  him  in  a  river.  Ask  for  damp 
sheets,  and  pay  extra  for  a  wet  blanket — nay,  never  say  die, 
though  after  a  jolly  night  you  find  the  next  morning  that  you 
have  slept  in  a  dewy  meadow,  with  the  moon  for  a  warming-pan. 
If,  in  walking  on  St.  Swithin's  day,  you  happen  to  get  under  a 
spout,  stay  there — it's  a  Douch-Bad — vide  Frontispiece,  figure  4, 
and  you  are  lucky  in  getting  it  gratis.  Should  you  chance  to 
trip  and  throw  yourself  a  fair  backfall,  with  your  head  in  a  pud- 
dle, don't  rise,  but  lie  there  as  contentedly  as  a  drunkard,  for  that 
— see  figure  2 — is  a  Kopf-Bad.  Instead  of  striding  over  a  ken- 
nel, step  into  it, — for  it  is  as  good  as  a  Fuss-Bad.  And  when  a 
tub  of  cold  water  comes  in  your  way,  squat  down  in  it  like  Par- 
son Adams,  when  he  played  at  "  the  Ambassador,"  for  that  is  a 
Sitz-Bad — as  you  may  see  in  figure  3,  where  a  gentleman  is  sit- 
ting, as  happy  as  a  Merman,  with  his  tail  in  a  tub,  and  reading 
Claridge  on  the  "  Cold  Water  Cure  !" 

And  should  you  experience,  though  you  ought  not,  any  aguish 
chills,  or  rheumatic  pains  from  this  mode  of  conduct — push  on  at 
once  to  Grafenberg,  where  Vincent  Priessnitz  will  soak  all  com- 
plaints out  of  you,  like  salt  from  a  ling.  As  the  preface  says,  it 
is  "only  eight  or  ten  days'  journey  from  London,"  and  you 
may  go  either  by  Ostend  or  Hamburg  ;  but  the  first  route  is  the 
best,  because  you  can  wet  your  thirst  by  the  way  at  the  spring 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  the  Brunnens  of  Nassau.  For  our  own 
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parts  we  prefer  our  washing  done  at  home  ;  but  never  mind  us. 

Push  on  for  the  great  Fountain  Tavern  in  Silesia,  for  depend 
upon  it  whatever  you  feel,  whether  flushes,  shudderings,  gnaw- 
ings,  cravings,  creepings,  shootings,  throbbings,  dartings  and  prick- 
ings— it  is  only  nature  boring  for  water. 

Never  stop,  then,  except  perhaps  for  a  minute  or  so  to  look  at 
the  votive  fountain  the  Wallachian  and  Moldavian  patients  have 
erected,  dedicated  "  Au  Genie  de  1'Eau  Froide," — never  halt  till 
you  have  reached  the  famous  House  of  Call  for  Watermen,  and 
pledged  the  great  Aquarius  himself  in  a  goblet  of  his  own 
Adam's  ale.  If  you  are  faint  it  will  revive  you,  if  thirsty  it  will  re- 
fresh you,  and  if  you  have  broken  a  bone  or  two  by  the  upsetting 
of  a  diligence,  the  very  man  for  a  fracture  stands  before  you.  In 
fact  his  first  exploit  in  Hydropathy  was  with  cold  water  and  wet 
bandages,  and  some  little  assistance  from  a  table,  to  set  and  mend 
two  of  his  own  broken  ribs  !  After  that  if  you  are  so  unreasonable 
as  still  to  require  any  evidence  of  the  peculiar  virtues  of  the  fluid, 
know  that  by  drinking  and  dispensing  it,  ice  cold  though  it  be, 
Vincent  Priessnitz  has  made  himself  so  warm  that  he  is  worth 
50,000/. 

The  above  advice,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  not  ours,  but 
drawn  from  the  book  before  us.  We  should  be  loth  to  be  re- 
sponsible personally  for  any  lady  or  gentleman  going  so  far  off  as 
Silesia  to  drown  themselves,  and  by  the  awfully  premeditated 
process  of  taking  "  twenty  glasses  of  water  a  day."  Neither 
should  we  like  to  have  to  answer  to  a  visitor  to  Grafenberg  for 
the  discomfort  of  a  room  like  "  a  soldier's  chamber  in  a  barrack," 
so  low  that  Mr.  Gross  could  not  stand  upright  in  it — with  no 
better  furniture  than  a  bedstead  with  a  straw  mattress — a  chest  of 
deal  drawers,  a  table,  two  chairs,  a  decanter  and  glass  (for  water 
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only)  and  an  "  enormous  washhand  basin."  It  would  vex  us  to 
have  commended  any  one  to  a  table  where  it  is  generally  com- 
plained that  the  food  "  though  plentiful  is  coarse."  He  might  not 
be  pleased  either  with  the  remedy  of  drinking  so  much  water, 
that  there  was  little  room  for  the  solids.  And,  above  all,  he  would 
naturally  cry  out  against  the  heart-burnings  incurred  by  Mr.  Cla- 
ridge  himself,  and  which  were  relieved  by  a  cure  certainly  worse 
than  the  disease. 

"  The  burning  liquid  which  rises  from  the  stomach  to  the  throat 
is  often  caused  at  Grafenberg  by  the  abundance  of  the  greasy 
food  with  which  the  table  is  supplied.  At  the  period  of  the 
crisis  it  frequently  makes  its  appearance  at  the  termination  oi 
humours,  of  which  part  is  discharged  by  the  first  courses.  I  was 
sharply  attacked  by  it  at  this  period  of  the  treatment,  and  '  a 
diarrhoea  which  I  brought  on  in  gorging  myself  with  cold  water 
during  two  days  completely  cured  me.'" — P.  237. 

Now,  it  may  be  very  well  for  Priessnitz,  who  boards  and  lodges 
his  patients,  to  prescribe  water  by  the  pailful  to  prevent  gluttony  ; 
or  to  give  them  such  beds  and  rooms  as  must  necessarily  pro- 
mote early  rising  and  encourage  exercise  out  of  doors.  It  may 
be  quite  consistent  with  his  theory  to  neither  light  nor  pave  his 
neighborhood,  so  that  his  clients  are  sure  on  a  rainy  day  of  a 
Mud-bath  in  addition  to  their  other  ones.  But,  as  we  said  before, 
we  should  not  like  to  advise  any  one  we  love  or  like  to  put  them- 
selves-under  his  wet  hands,  unless  inordinately  fond  of  duck  and 
cold  pig.  Moreover,  many  parts  of  his  treatment  are  practised, 
if  not  openly  at  least  secretly,  in  our  own  country  ;  and  at  a  con- 
sequent saving  of  all  the  trouble  and  expense  to  the  patients  of  a 
journey  to  Silesia.  The  damp  sheet  system  is  no  secret  to  the 
chambermaids  at  our  provincial  inns,  and  the  metropolitan  publi- 
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cans  and  milkmen  are  far  from  blind  to  the  virtues  of  cold  water 
as  a  beverage.  A  fact  that  probably  accounts  for  the  peculiar 
healthiness  of  London  compared  with  other  capitals. 

To  be  candid,  we  have  besides  a  private  prejudice  against  any- 
thing like  a  Grand  Catholicon — not  the  Pope,  but  a  universal 
remedy  for  all  diseases,  from  elephantiasis  down  to  pip.  And  we 
become  particularly  skeptical  when  we  meet  with  a  specific  backed 
by  such  a  testimonial  as  that  of  the  Rev.  John  Wesley  in  favor 
of  Water  versus  Hydrophobia. 

"And  this,  I  apprehend,  accounts  for  its  frequently  curing  the 
bite  of  a  mad-dog,  especially  if  it  be  repeated  for  twenty-five  or 
thirty  days  successively." — P.  81. 

Of  which  we  can  only  say,  that  on  the  production  of  certificates 
of  three  such  cures,  signed  by  a  respectable  turncock,  we  will  let ' 
whoever  likes  it  be  worried  by  a  mad  pack  of  hounds,  and  then 
cure  him  by  only  showing  him  Aldgate-pnmp. 

Moreover,  we  are  aware  of  the  aptitude  of  our  cousins  the  Ger- 
mans to  go  the  whole  way  "  and  a  bittock"  in  their  theories.  As 
Mr.  Puff  says  of  the  theatrical  people,  "  Give  those  fellows  a  good 
thing  and  they  never  know  when  to  have  done  with  it."  Thus 
allowing  the  element  to  be  wholesome,  for  ablution  or  as  a  bever- 
age, they  order  you  not  only  to  swig,  sit,  stand,  lie,  and  soak  in  it, 
but  actually  to  snuff  it  up  your  nose — what  is  a  bridge  without 
water  ? — for  a  cold  in  the  head ! — p.  228. 

It  was  our  intention  to  have  quoted  a  case  of  fever  which  was  got 
under  much  as  Mr.  Braidwood  would  have  quenched  an  inflamma- 
tion in  a  house.  But  our  limits  forbid.  In  the  mean  time  it  has 
beeji  our  good  fortune,  since  reading  Claridge  on  Hydropathy,  to 
see  a  sick  drake  avail  himself  of  the  "  Cold  Water  Cure"  at  the  dis- 
pensary in  St.  James's-park.  First,  in  waddling  in,  he  took  a  Fuss- 
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Bad ;  then  he  took  a  Sitzbad,  and  then,  turning  his  curly  tail  up 
into  the  air,  he  took  a  Kopf-Bad.  Lastly,  he  rose  almost  upright 
on  his  latter  end,  and  made  such  a  triumphant  flapping  with  his 
wings  that  we  really  expected  he  was  going  to  shout  "  Priessnitz 
for  ever !"  But  no  such  thing.  He  only  cried,  "  Quack !  quack ! 
quack !" 
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CHAPTER  I. 

"  Let  me  live  harmlessly,  and  near  the  brink 
Of  Trent  or  Avon  have  a  dwelling  place, 
Where  I  may  see  my  quill  or  cork  down  sink 
With  eager  bite  of  Perch,  or  Bleak,  or  Dace." 

J.  DAVORS, 

"  I  care  not,  I,  to  fish  in  seas, 
Fresh  rivers  best  my  mind  do  please, 
Whose  sweet  calm  course  I  contemplate, 
And  seek  in  life  to  imitate." 

PJSCATOR'S  SONG. 

"  The  ladies,  angling  in  the  crystal  lake, 
Feast  on  the  waters  with  the  prey  they  take, 
At  once  victorious  with  their  lines  and  eyes, 
They  make  the  fishes  and  the  men  their  prize." 

WALLER. 

MR.  CHUBB  was  not,  by  habit  and  repute,  a  fisherman.  An- 
gling had  never  been  practically  his  hobby.  He  was  none  of 
those  enthusiasts  in  the  gentle  craft,  who  as  soon  as  close  time 
comes  to  an  end,  are  sure  to  be  seen  in  a  punt  at  Hampton  Deeps, 
under  the  arches  of  Kew  Bridge,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  New 
River,  or  the  Lea,  trolling  for  jack,  ledgering  for  barbel,  spinning 
for  trout,  roving  for  perch,  dapping  for  chub,  angling  for  gudgeon, 
or  whipping  for  bleak.  He  had  never  fished  but  once  in  his  life, 
on  a  chance  holiday,  and  then  caught  but  one  bream,  but  that 
once  sufficed  to  attach  him  to  the  pastime  ;  it  was  so  still,  so 
quiet,  so  lonely  ;  the  very  thing  for  a  shy,  bashful,  nervous  man, 
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as  taciturn  as  a  post,  as  formal  as  a  yew  hedge,  and  as  sedate  as 
a  quaker.  Nevertheless  he  did  not  fall  in  love  with  fishing,  as 
some  do,  rashly  and  madly,  but  as  became  his  character,  dis- 
creetly and  with  deliberation.  It  was  not  a  hasty  passion,  but  a 
sober  preference  founded  on  esteem,  and  accordingly  instead  of 
plunging  at  once  into  the  connexion,  he  merely  resolved,  in  his 
heart,  that  at  some  future  time  he  would  retire  from  the  hosiery 
line,  and  take  to  one  of  gut,  horsehair,  or  silk. 

In  pursuance  of  this  scheme,  whilst  he  steadily  amassed  the 
necessary  competence,  he  quietly  accumulated  the  other  requi- 
sites ;  from  time  to  time  investing  a  few  more  hundreds  in  the 
funds,  and  occasionally  adding  a  fresh  article  to  his  tackle,  or  a 
new  guide,  or  treatise  to  his  books  on  the  art.  Into  these  vo- 
lumes, at  his  leisure,  he  dipped,  gradually  storing  his  mind  with 
the  piscatory  rules,  "  line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precept," 
till  in  theory  he  was  a  respectable  proficient.  And  in  his  Sunday 
walks,  he  commonly  sought  the  banks  of  one  or  other  of  our 
Middlesex  rivers,  where,  glancing  at  sky  and  water,  with  a  specu- 
lative eye,  he  would  whisper  to  himself — "  a  fine  day  for  the 
perch,"  or  "  a  likely  hole  for  a  chubb ; "  but  from  all  actual  prac- 
tise he  religiously  abstained,  carefully  hoarding  it  up,  like  his 
money,  at  compound  interest,  for  that  delicious  Otium-and- Water, 
which,  sooner  or  later,  Hope  promised  he  sould  enjoy. 

In  the  mean  time,  during  one  of  these  suburban  rambles,  he 
observed,  near  Enfield  Chase,  a  certain  row  of  snug  little  villas, 
each  with  its  own  garden,  and  its  own  share  of  the  New  River, 
which  flowed  between  the  said  pleasure  grounds  on  one  side,  and 
a  series  of  private  meadows  on  the  other.  The  houses,  indeed, 
were  in  pairs,  two  under  one  roof,  but  each  garden  was  divided 
from  the  next  one  by  an  evergreen  fence,  tall  and  thick  enough 
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to  screen  the  proprietor  from  neighbourly  observation ;  whilst  the 
absence  of  any  public  footpath  along  the  fields  equally  secured 
the  residents  from  popular  curiosity.  A  great  consideration  with 
an  angler,  who,  near  the  metropolis,  is  too  liable  to  be  accosted 
by  some  confounded  hulking  fellow  with  "  what  sport, — how  do 
they  bite  ? " — or  annoyed  by  some  pestilent  little  boy,  who  will 
intrude  in  his  swim. 

"  Yes,  thafs  the  place  for  me,"  thought  Mr.  Chubb,  especially 
alluding  to  a  green  lawn  which  extended  to  the  water's  edge — 
not  forgetting  a  tall  lignum  vitae  tree,  against  which,  seated  in  an 
ideal  arm  chair,  he  beheld  his  own  Eidolon,  in  the  very  act  of 
pulling  out  an  imaginary  fish,  as  big  and  bright  as  a  fresh  herring. 

"Yes,  that  is  the  place  for  me!"  muttered  Mr.  Chubb:  "so 
snug — so  retired — so  all  to  one's  self !  Nobody  to  overlook,  no- 
thing to  interrupt  one  ! — No  towing-path — no  barges — no  tho- 
roughfare— Bless  my  soul !  it's  a  perfect  little  Paradise ! " 

And  it  was  the  place  for  him  indeed — for  some  ten  years  after- 
wards the  occupant  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy — whereupon  Mr. 
Chubb  bought  the  property,  sold  off  his  business,  and  retiring  to 
the  villa,  which  he  christened  "Walton  Cottage,"  prepared  to 
realize  the  long  water-souchyish  dream  of  his  middle  age. 

"  And  did  he  catch  any  thing  ? " 

My  dear  Miss  Hastie — do,  pray,  allow  the  poor  gentleman  a 
few  moments  to  remove,  and  settle  himself  in  his  new  abode,  and 
in  the  mean  while,  let  me  recommend  you  to  the  care  of  that 
allegorical  Job  in  petticoats,  who  is  popularly  supposed  to  recreate 
herself,  when  she  is  not  smiling  on  a  monument,  by  fishing  in  a 
punt. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Eureka ! 

The  day,  the  happy  day  is  come  at  last,  and  no  bride,  in  her 
pearl  silk  and  orange  flowers,  after  a  protracted  courtship,  ever 
felt  a  more  blissful  flutter  of  spirits  than  Mr.  Chubb,  as  in  a  bran 
new  white  hat,  fustian  jacket,  and  drab  leggings,  lie  stands  on  the 
margin  of  the  New  River,  about  to  become  an  angler  for  better  or 
worse. 

The  morning  is  propitious.  The  sky  is  slightly  clouded,  and  a 
gentle  southerly  zephyr  just  breathes,  here  and  there,  on  the  gray 
water,  which  is  thickly  studded  with  little  dimples  that  dilate 
into  rings, — signs,  as  sure  as  those  in  the  zodiac,  of  Aquarius  and 
Pisces.  A  comfortable  arm-chair  is  planted  in  the  shadow  of  the 
tall  lignum  vitaB — to  the  right,  on  the  grass,  lies  a  landing  net, 
and  on  the  left,  a  basket  big  enough  to  receive  a  Salmon.  Mr. 
Chubb  stands  in  front  of  the  chair;  and  having  satisfied  his 
mind,  by  a  panoramic  glance,  of  his  complete  solitude,  begins  pre- 
cipitately to  prepare  his  tackle,  by  drawing  the  strings  of  a  long 
brown  holland  case  into  a  hard  double  knot.  But  he  is  too  happy 
to  swear,  so  he  only  blesses  his  soul,  patiently  unravels  the  knot, 
and  complacently  allows  the  rod  to  glide  out  of  the  linen  cover. 
With  deliberate  care  he  fits  each  joint  in  its  socket, — from  the 
butt  glittering  with  bright  brass,  to  the  tapering  top — and  then 
with  supple  wrist,  proves  the  beautiful  pliancy  of  the  "  complete 
thing."  Next  from  the  black  leather  pocket  book  he  selects  a 
line  of  exquisite  fineness,  and  attaches  it  by  the  loop  to  the  small 
brazen  wire  ring  at  the  point  of  the  whalebone.  The  fine  gut, 
still  retaining  its  angles  from  the  reel,  like  a  long  zigzag  of  gos- 
samer, vibrates  to  the  elastic  rod,  which  in  turn  quivers  to  the 
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agitated  hand  tremulous  with  excitement.  But  what  ails  Mr. 
Chubb  ?  All  at  once  he  starts  off  into  the  strangest  and  wildest 
vagaries, — now  clutching  like  Macbeth  at  the  air  drawn  dagger, 
and  then  suddenly  wheeling  round  like  a  dog  trying  to  catch  his 
own  tail — now  snatching  at  some  invisible  blue  bottle  buzzing 
about  his  nose, — next  flea-hunting  about  his  clothes,  and  then 
staring  skywards  with  goggle  eyes,  and  round  open  mouth,  as 
if  he  would  take  a  minnow !  A  few  bars  rest — and  off  he 
goes  again, — jumping, — spinning, — skipping  right  and  left — no 
urchin  striving  to  apprehend  Jack  O'Lantern  ever  cut  more 
capers. 

He  is  endeavouring  to '  catch  his  line  that  he  may  bait  the 
hook ;  but  the  breeze  carries  it  far  a-field,  and  the  spring  of  the 
rod  jerks  it  to  and  fro,  here  and  there  and  every  where  but  into 
his  eager  hand.  Sometimes  the  shot  swing  into  his  eye,  some- 
times the  float  bounces  into  his  mouth  or  bobs  against  his  nose, 
and  then,  half  caught,  they  spring  up  perpendicularly,  and  fall 
down  again,  with  the  clatter  of  hail,  on  the  crown  of  his  white 
beaver.  At  last  he  succeeds — at  least  the  hook  anchors  in  the 
skirts  of  his  jacket.  But  he  is  in  too  good  humour  to  curse. 
Propping  the  rod  upright  against  the  tall  lignum  vitaB,  he  applies 
both  hands  to  the  rescue,  and  has  just  released  the  hook  from  the 
fustian,  when  down  drops  the  rod,  with  a  terrible  lash  of  its  top- 
joint  in  the  startled  stream, — whilst  the  barbed  steel,  escaping 
from  his  right  finger  and  thumb,  flies  off  like  a  living  insect,  and 
fastens  its  sting  in  the  cuff  of  his  left  sleeve  with  such  good  will, 
that  it  must  be  cut  out  with  a  penknife.  Still  he  does  not  blas- 
pheme. At  some  damage  to  the  cloth,  the  Kirby  is  set  free — 
and  the  line  is  safe  in  hand.  A  little  more  cautiously  he  picks  up 
the  dripping  rod,  and  proceeds  to  bait  the  hook — not  without 
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great  difficulty  and  delay,  for  a  worm  is  a  wriggling  slippery  thing, 
with  a  natural  aversion  to  being  lined  with  wire,  and  when  the 
fingers  are  tremulous  besides — the  job  is  a  stiff  one.  Neverthe- 
less he  contrives  ill  or  well,  to  impale  a  small  brandling ;  but  re- 
membering that  he  ought  first  to  have  plumbed  the  depth  of  the 
water,  removes  the  worm  and  substitutes  a  roll  of  thin  lead. 
Afterwards  he  adjusts  the  float  to  the  proper  soundings,  and  then 
there  is  all  the  wriggling  slippery  nervous  process  to  be  gone 
through  over  agan.  But  Patience,  the  angler's  virtue,  still  sup- 
ports him.  The  hook  is  baited  once  more, — he  draws  a  long 
deep  sigh  of  satisfaction,  and  warily  poising  his  rod,  lets  the  virgin 
line  drop  gently  into  the  rippling  stream  ! 

Now  then  all  is  right !  Alas,  no !  The  float  instead  of  swim- 
ming erect,  sinks  down  on  its  side  for  want  of  sufficient  ballast ;  a 
trying  dilemma,  for  the  cure  requires  a  rather  delicate  operation. 
In  fact,  six  split  shot  successively  escape  from  his  trembling  fingers 
— a  seventh  he  succeeds  in  adjusting  to  the  line,  on  which  he 
rashly  attempts  to  close  the  gaping  lead  with  his  teeth ;  but  un- 
luckily his  incisors  slip  beside  the  leaden  pellet,  and  with  a  horrid 
cranch  go  clean  through  the  crisp  gut ! 

Still  he  does  not  blaspheme  ;  but  blessing  his  body,  this  time, 
as  well  as  his  soul,  carefully  fits  a  new  bottom  on  the  line,  and 
closes  the  cleft  shot  with  the  proper  instrument,  a  pair  of  pliers. 
Then  he  baits  again,  and  tries  the  float,  which  swims  with  the 
correct  cock — and  all  is  right  at  last !  The  dreams,  the  schemes, 
the  hopes,  the  wishes  of  a  dozen  long  years  are  realized ;  and  if 
there  be  a  little  pain  at  one  end  of  the  line,  what  enormous  plea- 
sure at  the  other ! 

Merrily  the  float  trips,  again  and  again,  from  end  to  end  of  the 
swim,  and  is  once  more  gliding  down  with  the  current,  when 
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suddenly  the  quill  stops — slowly  revolves — bobs — bobs  again — 
and  dives  under  the  water. 

The  Angler  strikes  convulsively — extravagantly — insanely  ; 
and  something  swift  and  silvery  as  a  shooting  star,  flies  over  his 
head.  It  should,  by  rights,  be  a  fish — yet  there  is  none  on  his 
hook ;  but  searching  farther  and  farther,  all  up  the  lawn,  there 
certainly  h'es  something  bright  and  quivering  on  the  stone  step — 
something  living,  scaly,  and  about  an  inch  long — in  short,  Mr. 
Chubb's  first  bleak ! 


CHAPTER  III. 

Happy  Mr.  Chubb  !  Happy  on  Thursday,  happier  on  Friday, 
and  happier  on  Saturday  ! 

For  three  delightful  days  he  had  angled,  each  time  with  better 
success,  and  increasing  love  for  the  art,  when  Sunday  intervened 
— the  longest  dry  Sunday  he  had  ever  spent  in  his  life.  This 
short  fast,  however,  only  served  to  whet  his  appetite  for  the  sport, 
and  to  send  him  the  earlier  on  Monday  to  the  river's  edge,  not 
without  some  dim  superstitious  notion  of  catching  the  fine  hog- 
backed  perch  he  had  hooked  in  a  dream  over  night. 

By  this  time  practice  had  made  him  perfect  in  his  manipula- 
tions. His  rod  was  put  together  in  a  crack — the  line  attached 
to  it  in  a  jiffy,  the  hook  baited  in  a  twinkling,  and  all  ready  to 
begin.  But  first  he  took  his  customary  survey,  to  assure  him 
that  his  solitude  was  inviolate — that  there  was  no  eye  to  startle 
his  mauvaise  honte,  for  he  was  as  sensitive  to  observation,  as  some 
skins  to  new  flannel : '  but  all  was  safe.  There  was  not  a  horse 
or  cow  even  to  stare  at  him  from  the  opposite  meadow — no  hu- 
man creature  within  ken,  to  censure  his  performance  or  criticise 
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his  appearance.  He  might  have  fished,  if  he  had  pleased,  in  his 
night-cap,  dressing-gown,  and  slippers. 

The  ineffable  value  of  such  a  privacy  is  only  appreciable  by 
shy,  sensitive  men,  who  ride  hobbies.  But  Toby  Shandy  knew 
it  when  he  gave  a  peep  over  the  horn-beam  hedge  before  he  took 
a  first  whiff  of  the  ivory  pipe  attached  to  his  smoking  artillery. 
And  so  did  Mr.  Chubb,  as  after  a  preliminary  pinch  of  snuff,  and 
an  extatic  rub  of  his  hands,  he  gently  swung  the  varnished  float, 
shotted  line,  and  baited  hook,  from  his  own  freehold  lawn,  into 
the  exclusive  water. 

The  weather  was  lovely,  the  sky  of  an  unclouded  blue,  and 
the  whole  landscape  flooded  with  sunshine,  which  would  have 
been  too  bright  but  that  a  westerly  breeze  swept  the  gloss  off  the 
river,  and  allowed  the  Angler  to  watch,  undazzled,  his  neat  tip- 
capped  float.  Thrice  the  buoyant  quill  had  travelled  from  end 
to  end  of  the  property,  and  was  midway  on  its  fourth  voyage, 
when — without  the  least  hint  of  bite  or  nibble — it  was  violently 
twitched  up,  and  left  to  dangle  in  the  air,  whilst  Mr.  Chubb  dis- 
tractedly stared  on  a  new  object  in  the  stream. 

A  strange  float  had  come  into  his  swim  ! 

And  such  a  float ! — A  great  green  and  white  pear-shaped 
thing — of  an  extra  size,  expressly  manufactured  for  the  most 
turbulent  waters ;  but  magnified  by  the  enormity  of  the  tresspass 
into  a  ship's  buoy  ! 

Yes — there  it  was  in  his  own  private  fishing-place,  down  which 
it  drifted  five  or  six  good  yards  before  it  brought  up,  on  its  side, 
when  the  force  of  the  current  driving  the  lower  part  of  the  line 
towards  the  surface,  disclosed  a  perfect  necklace  of  large  swan- 
shot,  and  the  shank  of  a  No.  1  hook,  baited  as  it  seemed,  with  a 
small  hard  dumpling ! 
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Mr.  Chubb  was  petrified — Gorgonized — basilisked !  His  heart 
and  his  legs  gave  way  together,  and  he  sank  into  the  elbow- 
chair  ;  his  jaw  locked,  his  eyes  protruding  in  a  fixed  stare,  and 
altogether  in  physiognomy  extremely  like  the  fish  called  a  Pope 
or  Ruff,  which,  on  being  hooked,  is  said  to  go  into  a  sort  of  spas- 
modic fit,  through  surprise  and  alarm. 

However,  disappointment  and  vexation  gradually  gave  way  to 
indignation,  and  planting  the  chair  against  the  evergreen  hedge, 
he  mounted  on  the  seat,  with  a  brace  of  objurgations  on  his  lips — 
the  one  adapted  to  a  great  hulking  fellow,  the  other  for  an  infer- 
nal little  boy ;  but  before  either  found  vent,  down  he  scrambled 
again,  with  breakneck  precipitation,  and  dropped  into  the  seat. 
To  swear  was  impossible — to  threaten  or  vituperate  quite  out  of 
the  question,  or  even  to  remonstrate.  He  who  had  not  the  cour- 
age to  be  polite  to  a  lady,  to  be  rude  or  harsh  to  one  ? — never. 
What  then  could  he  do  ?  Nothing,  but  sit  staring  at  the  great 
green  and  white  float,  as  it  lay  on  its  side,  making  a  fussy  ripple 
in  the  water,  till  SHE  chose  to  withdraw  it. 

At  last,  after  a  very  tedious  interval,  the  obnoxious  object  sud- 
denly began  to  scud  up  the  stream,  and  then  rising,  with  almost 
as  much  splutter  as  a  wild  duck,  flew  into  the  neighbouring  gar- 
den. The  swanshot  and  the  hook  flew  after  it,  but  the  little 
dumpling,  parting  asunder,  had  escaped  from  the  steel,  and  the 
halves  separately  drifted  down  the  current,  each  nibbled  at  by  its 
own  circle  of  New  River  bleak. 

Mr.  Chubb  waited  a  minute,  and  then  fell  to  angling  again ; 
but  as  silently,  stealthily,  and  sneakingly,  as  if  instead  of  fishing 
in  his  own  waters  he  had  been  poaching  in  those  of  Cashiobury — 
"  Because  Lord  Essex  wouldn't  give  him  leave." 

But  even  this  faint  enjoyment  was  short-lived.     All  at  once 
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he  heard,  to  the  left,  a  plash  as  if  a  bull-frog  or  water-rat  had 
plumped  into  the  river,  and  down  came  the  great  green  and 
white  nuisance,  again  dancing  past  the  private  hedge,  and  waltz- 
ing with  every  little  eddy  that  came  in  its  way.  Of  course  it 
would  stop  at  the  old  spot — but  no,  its  tether  had  been  indefi- 
nitely prolonged,  and  on  it  came,  bobbing  and  becking,  till  within 
a  foot  of  the  little  slim  tipcapped  quill  of  our  Fisherman.  He 
instantly  pulled  up,  but  too  late — the  bottoms  of  the  two  lines 
had  already  grappled.  There  was  a  hitch  and  then  a  jerk — the 
swanshot  with  a  centrifugal  impulse  went  spinning  round  and 
round  the  other  tackle,  till  silk  and  gut  were  complicated  in  an 
inveterate  tangle.  The  Unknown,  feeling  the  resistance,  imme- 
diately struck,  and  began  to  haul  in.  The  perplexed  Bachelor, 
incapable  of  a  "  Hallo ! "  only  blessed  his  own  soul  in  a  whisper, 
and  opposed  a  faint  resistance.  The  strain  increased ;  and  he 
held  more  firmly,  desperately  hoping  that  his  own  line  would 
give  way  :  but,  instead  of  any  such  breakage,  as  if  instinct  with 
the  very  spirit  of  mischief,  the  top  joint  of  his  rod  suddenly 
sprang  out  of  its  socket,  and  went  flying  as  the  other  lithe-top 
seemed  to  beckon  it  into  HER  garden  ! 

It  was  gone,  of  course,  for  ever.  As  to  applying  for  it,  little 
Smith  would  as  soon  have  asked  for  the  ball  that  he  had  pitched 
through  a  pane  of  plate  glass  into  Mrs.  Jones's  drawing:room. 

All  fishing  was  over  for  the  day ;  and  the  discomfitted  Angler 
was  about  to  unscrew  his  rod  and  pack  up,  when  a  loud  "  hem ! " 
made  him  start  and  look  towards  the  sound — and  lo !  the  un- 
known Lady,  having  mounted  a  chair  of  her  own,  was  looking 
over  the  evergreen  hedge  and  holding  out  the  truant  top  joint  to 
its  owner.  The  little  shy  bashful  Bachelor,  still  in  a  nervous 
agony,  would  fain  have  been  blind  to  this  civility ;  but  the  cough 
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became  too  importunate  to  be  shirked,  and  blushing  till  his  very 
hair  and  whiskers  seemed  to  redden  into  carotty,  he  contrived  to 
stumble  up  to  the  fence  and  stammer  out  a  jumble  of  thanks  and 
apologies. 

"  Really  ma'am — I'm  extremely  sorry — you're  too  good— so 
very  awkward — quite  distressing — I'm  exceedingly  obliged,  I'm 
sure — very  warm  indeed," — and  seizing  the  top-joint  he  attempted 
to  retreat  with  it,  but  he  was  not  to  escape  so  easily. 

"  Stop,  sir ! "  cried  one  of  the  sweetest  voices  in  the  world, 
"  the  lines  are  entangled." 

"  Pray  don't  mention  it,"  said  the  agitated  Mr.  Chubb,  vainly 
fumbling  in  the  wrong  waistcoat  pocket  for  his  penknife.  "  I'll 
cut  it,  ma'am — I'll  bite  it  off." 

"  Oh,  pray,  don't !  "exclaimed  the  lady ;  "  it  would  be  a  sin  and 
a  shame  to  spoil  such  a  beautiful  line.  Pray  what  do  you  call 
it?" 

What  an  unlucky  question.  For  the  whole  world  Mr.  Chubb 
would  not  have  named  the  material — which  he  at  last  contrived 
to  describe  as  "  a  very  fine  sort  of  fiddlestring." 

"  Oh,  I  understand,"  said  the  Lady.  "  How  fine  it  is — and  yet 
how  strong.  What  a  pity  it  is  in  such  a  tangle !  But  I  think 
with  a  little  time  and  patience  I  can  unravel  it !" 

"  Really,  ma'am,  I'm  quite  ashamed — so  much  trouble — allow 
me,  ma'am."  •  And  the  little  Bachelor  climbed  up  into  his  elbow- 
chair,  where  he  stood  tottering  with  agitation,  and  as  red  in  the 
face,  and  as  hot  all  over,  as  a  boiling  lobster. 

"I  think,  sir,"  suggested  the  Lady,  "if  you  would  just  have 
the  goodness  to  hold  these  loops  open  while  I  pass  the  other  line 
through  them — " 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  yes — exactly — by  all  means — "  and  he  endeav- 
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cured  to  follow  her  instructions,  by  plunging  the  short  thick  fin- 
gers of  each  hand  into  the  hank  ;  the  Lady  mean  while  poking- 
her  float,  like  a  shuttle,  up  and  down,  to  and  fro,  through  the  in- 
tricacies of  the  tangled  lines. 

"  Bless  my  soul !"  thought  Mr.  Chubb,  "  what  a  singular  situa- 
tion !  A  lady  I  never  saw  before — a  perfect  stranger  ! — and  here 
I  am  face  to  face  with  her — across  a  hedge — with  our  fingers 
twisting  in  and  out  of  the  same  line,  as  if  we  were  playing  at  eat's- 
cradle  !" 


CHAPTER  IV. 

"  Heyday !  It  is  a  long  job !"  exclaimed  the  Lady,  with  a 
gentle  sigh. 

"  It  is  indeed,  ma'am,"  said  Mr.  Chubb,  with  a  puff  of  breath 
as  if  he  had  been  holding  it  the  whole  time  of  the  operation. 

"  My  fingers  quite  ache,"  said  the  Lady. 

"  I'm  sure — I'm  very  sorry — I  beg  them  a  thousand  pardons," 
said  Mr.  Chubb,  with  a  bow  to  the  hand  before  him.  And  what 
a  hand  it  was  !  So  white  and  so  plump,  with  little  dimples  on 
the  knuckles, — and  then  such  long  taper  fingers,  and  filbert-like 
nails! 

"Are  you  fond  of  fishing,  sir  ?"  asked  the  Lady,  with  a  full  look 
in  his  face  for  the  answer. 

"  0,  very,  ma'am — very  partial  indeed  !" 

"  So  am  I,  sir.  It's  a  taste  derived,  I  believe,  from  my  read- 
ing." 

"  Then  mayhap,  ma'am,"  said  Mr.  Chubb,  his  voice  quavering 
at  his  own  boldness,  "  if  it  isn't  too  great  a  liberty — you  have  read 
the  'Complete  Angler?'" 
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"  What,  Izaak  Walton's  ?  0, 1  dote  on  it !  The  nice,  dear  old 
man  !  So  pious,  and  so  sentimental !" 

"  Certainly,  ma'am — as  you  observe — and  so  uncommonly 
skilful." 

"  0  !  and  so  natural !  and  so  rural !  Such  sweet  green  mead- 
ows, with  honeysuckle  hedges;  and  the  birds,  and  the  inno- 
cent lambs,  and  the  cows,  and  that  pretty  song  of  the  milk- 
maid's !" 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Chubb,  rather  hastily,  as  if  afraid 
she  would  quote  it ;  and  blushing  up  to  his  crown,  as  though  she 
had  actually  invited  him  to  "  live  with  her  and  be  her  love." 

"  There  was  an  answer  written  to  it,  I  believe,  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  ?" 

"There  was,  ma'am — or  Sir  Walter  Scott — I  really  forget 
which,"  stammered  the  bewildered  Bachelor,  with  whom  the 
present  tense  had  completely  obliterated  the  past.  As  to  the  fu- 
ture, nothing  it  might  produce  would  surprise  him. 

"  Now,  then,  sir,  we  will  try  again  !"  And  the  Lady  resumed 
her  task,  in  which  Mr.  Chubb  assisted  her  so  effectually,  that  at 
length  one  line  obtained  its  liberty,  and  by  a  spring  so  sudden,  as 
to  excite  a  faint  scream. 

"  Gracious  powers !"  exclaimed  the  horrified  little  man,  almost 
falling  from  his  chair,  and  clasping  his  hands. 

"  I  thought  the  hook  was  in  my  eye,"  said  the  Lady ;  "  but  it 
is  only  in  my  hair."  From  which  she  forthwith  endeavoured  to 
disentangle  it,  but  with  so  little  success,  that  in  common  polite- 
ness Mr.  Chubb  felt  bound  to  tender  his  assistance.  It  was 
gratefully  accepted;  and  in  a  moment  the  most  bashful  of 
bachelors  found  himself  in  a  more  singular  position  than  ever — 
namely,  with -his  short  thick  fingers  entwined  with  a  braid  of 
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the  glossiest,  finest,  softest  auburn  hair  that  ever  grew  on  a  female 
head. 

"Bless  my  soul  and  body !"  said  Mr.  Chubb  to  himself;  "the 
job  with  the  gut  and  silk  lines  was  nothing  to  this ! " 


CHAPTER  V. 

That  wearisome  hook  !  It  clung  to  the  tress  in  which  it  had 
fastened  itself  with  lover-like  pertinacity  !  In  the  mean  time  the 
Lady,  to  favour  the  operation,  necessarily  inclined  her  head  a 
little  downwards  and  sideways,  so  that  when  she  looked  at  Mr. 
Chubb,  she  was  obliged  to  glance  at  him  from  the  corners  of  her 
eyes — as  coquettish  a  position  as  female  artifice,  instead  of  acci- 
dent, could  have  produced.  Nothing,  indeed,  could  be  more 
bewitching!  Nothing  so  disconcerting!  It  was  a  wonder  the 
short  thick  fingers  ever  brought  their  task  to  an  end,  they  fumbled 
so  abominably — the  poor  man  forgot  what  he  was  about  so  fre- 
quently !  At  last  the  soft  glossy  braid,  sadly  disarranged, 
dropped  again  on  the  fair  smooth  cheek. 

"  Is  the  hook  out  ? "  asked  the  Lady. 

"  It  is,  ma'am — thank  God  ! "  replied  the  little  Bachelor,  with 
extraordinary  emphasis  and  fervour ;  but  the  next  moment  making 
a  grimace  widely  at  variance  with  the  implied  pleasure. 

"  Why  it's  in  your  own  thumb ! "  screamed  the  Lady,  forget- 
ting in  her  fright  that  it  was  a  strange  gentleman's  hand  she 
caught  hold  of  so  unceremoniously. 

"  It's  nothing,  ma'am — don't  be  alarmed ;  nothing  at  all — only 
— bless  my  soul, — how  very  ridiculous  ! " 

"  But  it  must  hurt  yo«,  sir." 

"  Not  at  all,  ma'am — quite  the  reverse.     I  don't  feel  it — I  don't, 
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indeed ! — Merely  through  the  skin,  ma'am, — and  if  I  could  only 
get  at  my  penknife " 

"Where  is  it,  sir?" 

"  Stop,  ma'am — here — I've  got  it,"  said  Mr.  Chubb,  his  heart 
beating  violently  at  the  mere  idea  of  the  long  taper  fingers  in  his 
left  waistcoat-pocket — "  But  unluckily  it's  my  right  hand  ! " 

"  How  very  distressing ! "  exclaimed  the  lady ;  "  and  all  through 
extricating  me ! " 

"  Don't  mention  it,  ma'am,  pray  don't — you're  perfectly  wel- 
come." 

"  If  I  thought,"  said  the  lady,  "  that  it  was  only  through  the 
skin — I  had  once  to  cut  one  out  for  poor  dear  Mr.  Hooker,"  and 
she  averted  her  head  as  if  to  hide  a  tear. 

"She's  a  widow,  then!"  thought  Mr.  Chubb  to  himself. 
"  But  what  does  that  signify  to  me — and  as  to  her  cutting  out  the 
hook,  it's  a  mere  act  of  common  charity." 

And  so,  no  doubt,  it  was ;  for  no  sooner  was  the  operation  per- 
formed, than  dropping  his  hand  as  if  it  had  been  a  stone,  or  a 
brick,  or  a  lump  of  clay,  she  restored  the  penknife,  and  cutting 
short  his  acknowledgments  with  a  grave  "  Good  morning,  sir," 
skipped  down  from  her  chair,  and  walked  off,  rod  in  hand,  to  her 
house. 

Mr.  Chubb  watched  her  till  she  disappeared,  and  then  getting 
down  from  his  own  chair,  took  a  seat  in  it,  and  fell  into  a  reverie, 
from  which  he  was  only  roused  by  putting  his  thumb  and  finger 
into  the  wrong  box,  and  feeling  a  pinch  of  gentles,  instead  of  snuff. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
The  next  day  Mr.  Chubb  angled  as  usual ;  but  with  abated 
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pleasure.  His  fishery  had  been  disturbed ;  his  solitude  invaded— 
he  was  no  longer  Walton  and  Zimmerman  rolled  into  one.  From 
certain  prophetic  misgivings  he  had  even  abandoned  the  costume 
of  the  craft, — and  appeared  in  a  dress  more  suited  to  a  public 
dinner  than  his  private  recreation — a  blue  coat  and  black  kersey- 
mere trowsers — instead  of  the  fustian  jacket,  shorts,  and  leathern 
gaiters. 

The  weather  was  still  propitious,  but  he  could  neither  confine 
his  eye  to  his  quill  nor  his  thoughts  to  the  pastime.  Every 
moment  he  expected  to  hear  the  splash  of  the  great  green  and 
white  float, — and  to  see  it  come  sailing  into  his  swim.  But  he 
watched  and  listened  in  vain.  Nothing  drifted  down  with  the 
current  but  small  sticks  and  straws  or  a  stray  weed, — nothing 
disturbed  the  calm  surface  of  the  river,  except  the  bleak,  occasion- 
ally rising  at  a  fly.  A  furtive  glance  assured  him  that  nobody 
was  looking  at  him  over  the  evergreen  fence — for  that  day,  at 
least,  he  had  the  fishery  all  to  himself,  and  he  was  beginning, 
heart  and  soul  to  enjoy  the  sport, — when,  from  up  the  stream,  he 
heard  a  startling  plunge,  enough  to  frighten  all  the  fish  up  to 
London  or  down  to  the  Ware !  The  flop  of  the  great  green  and 
white  float  was  a  whisper  to  it — but  before  he  could  frame  a 
guess  at  the  cause,  a  ball  of  something,  as  big  as  his  own  head, 
plumped  into  his  swim,  with  a  splash  that  sent  up  the  water  into 
his  very  face !  The  next  moment  a  sweet  low  voice  called  to  him 
by  his  name. 

It  was  the  Widow!  He  knew  it  without  turning  his  head. 
By  a  sort  of  mental  clairvoyance  he  saw  her  distinctly  looking  at 
him,  with  her  soft  liquid  hazel  eyes,  over  the  privet  hedge.  He 
immediately  fixed  his  gaze  more  resolutely  on  his  float,  and  de- 
termined to  be  stone  deaf.  But  the  manoeuvre  was  of  no  avail. 
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Another  ball  flew  bomb-like  through  the  air,  and  narrowly  miss- 
ing his  rod,  dashed — saluting  him  with  a  fresh  sprinkle — into  the 
river! 

"  Bless  my  soul,"  thought  Mr.  Chubb,  carefully  laying  his  rod 
across  the  arms  of  his  elbow-chair,  "  when  shall  I  get  any 
fishing !" 

"  A  fine  morning,  Mr.  Chubb." 

"Very,  ma'am — very,  indeed — quite  remarkable,"  stammered 
Mr.  Chubb,  bowing  as  he  spoke,  plucking  -off  his  hat,  and  taking 
two  or  three  unsteady  steps  towards  the  fence. 

"  My  gardener  has  made  me  some  ground  bait,  Mr.  Chubb, 
and  I  told  him  to  throw  the  surplus  towards  your  part  of  the 
river." 

"  You  're  very  good,  ma'am, — I'm  vastly  obliged  I'm  sure," 
said  the  little  Bachelor,  quite  overwhelmed  by  the  kindness,  and 
wiping  his  face  with  his  silk  handkerchief,  as  if  it  had  just  re- 
ceived the  favour  of  another  sprinkle.  "  Charming  weather, 
ma'am !" 

- "  Oh,  delightful ! — It's  quite  a  pleasure  to  be  out  of  doors. 
By-the-bye,  Mr.  Chubb,  I'm  thinking  of  strolling — do  you  ever 
stroll,  sir  ?" 

"  Ever  what  ?"  asked  the  astounded  Mr.  Chubb,  his  blood  sud- 
denly boiling  up  to  Fever  Heat. 

"  For  jack  and  pike,  sir — I've  just  been  reading  about  it  in  the 
Complete  Angler." 

"  0,  she  means  trolling,"  thought  Mr.  Chubb,  his  blood  as 
rapidly  cooling  down  to  temperate.  "Why,  no,  ma'am — no. 
The  truth  is, — asking  your  pardon, — there  are  no  jack  or  pike,  I 
believe,  in  this  water." 

"  Indeed  !     That's  a  pity.     And  yet,  after  all,  I  don't  think  I 
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could  put  the  poor  frog  on  the  hook — and  then  sew  up   his 
mouth, — I'm  sure  I  couldn  't !" 

"  Of  course  not,  ma'am — of  course  not,"  said  the  little  Bache- 
lor, with  unusual  warmth  of  manner, — "  You  have  too  much 
sensibility." 

"  Do  you  think,  then,  sir,  that  angling  is  cruel  ?" 

"  Why  really,  ma'am  " — but  the  poor  man  had  entangled  him- 
self in  a  dilemma,  and  could  get  no  farther. 

"  Some  persons  say  it  is,'''  continued  the  Lady, — "  and  really  to 
think  of  the  agonies  of  the  poor  worm  on  the  hook — but  for  my 
part  I  always  fish  with  paste." 

"  Yes — I  know  it,"  thought  Mr.  Chubb, — "  with  a  little  hard 
dumpling." 

"  And  then  it  is  so  much  cleaner,"  said  the  lady. 

"  Certainly,  ma'am,  certainly,"  replied  Mr.  Chubb,  with  a  par- 
ticular reference  to  a  certain  very  white  hand  with  long  taper 
fingers.  "  Nothing  like  paste,  ma'am — or  a  fly — if  it  was  not  a 
liberty,  ma'am,  I  should  think  you  would  prefer  an  artificial  fly." 

"  An  artificial  one  ! — 0,  of  all  things  in  the  world  !"  exclaimed 
the  Lady  with  great  animation.  "  That  cannot  feel ! — But  then" 
— and  she  shook  her  beautiful  head  despondingly — "  they  are  so 
hard  to  make.  I  have  read  the  rules  for  artificial  flies  in  the 
"book, — and  what  with  badger's  hair,  and  cock's  cackles  (she 
meant  hackles,)  and  whipping  your  shanks  (she  meant  the 
hooks,)  and  then  dubbing  your  fur  (she  meant  drubbing  with 
fur,)  0,  I  never  could  do  it !" 

Mr.  Chubb  was  silent.  He  had  artificial  flies  in  his 
pocket-book,  and  yearned  to  offer  one — but,  deterred  by  cer- 
tain recollections,  he  shrank  from  the  task  of  affixing  it  to  her 
line.  And  yet  to  oblige  a  lady — and  such  a  fine  woman  too — 
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and  besides  the  light  fall  of  a  fly  on  the  water  would  be  so  much 
better  than  the  flopping  of  that  abominable  great  green  and  white 
float ! — Yes,  he  would  make  the  offer  of  it,  and  he  did.  It  was 
graciously  accepted, — the  rod  was  handed  over  the  hedge,  and 
the  little  Bachelor, — at  a  safe  distance, — took  off,  with  secret 
satisfaction,  the  silk  line,  its  great  green  and  white  float,  its  swanshot, 
the  No.  1  hook  and  its  little  hard  dumpling.  He  then  substi- 
tuted a  fine  fly-line,  with  a  small  black  ant-fly,  and  when  all  was 
ready,  presented  the  apparatus  to  the  lovely  Widow,  who  was 
profuse  in  her  acknowledgments.  "There  never  was  such  a 
beautiful  fly,"  she  said,  "  but  the  difficulty  was  how  to  throw  it. 
She  was  only  a  Tryo  (she  meant  a  Tyro,)  and  as  such  must 
throw  herself  on  his  neighbourly  kindness,  for  a  little  instruction." 

This  information,  as  well  as  he  could  by  precept  and  example, 
with  a  hedge  between,  the  little  Bachelor  contrived  to  give  ;  and 
then  dismissed  his  fair  pupil  to  whip  for  bleak ;  whilst  with  an 
internal  "  Thank  Heaven !"  he  resumed  his  own  apparatus,  and 
began  to  angle  for  perch,  roach,  dace,  gudgeons, — or  any  thing 
else. 

But  his  gratitude  was  premature — his  float  had  barely  com- 
pleted two  turns,  when  he  heard  himself  hailed  again  from  the 
privet  hedge. 

"Mr.  Chubb!  Mr.  Chubb!" 

"At  your  service,  ma'am." 

"  Mr.  Chubb,  you  will  think  me  shockingly  awkward,  but  I've 
switched  off  the  fly, — your  beautiful  fly, — somewhere  among  the 
evergreens." 

Slowly  the  Angler  pulled  up  his  line — at  the  sacrifice  of  what 
seemed  a  very  promising  nibble — and  carefully  deposited  his  rod 
again  across  the  arms  of  the  elbow  chair. 
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"  Bless  my  soul  and  body !"  muttered  Mr.  Chubb,  as  he  se- 
lected another  fly  from  his  pocket-book, — "  when  shall  I  ever  get 
any  fishing  !w 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Poor  Mr.  Chubb ! 

How  little  he  dreamt — in  all  his  twelve  years  dreaming,  of  ever 
retiring  from  trade  into  such  a  pretty  business  as  that  in  which  he 
found  himself  involved !  How  little  he  thought,  whilst  studying 
the  instructive  dialogues  of  Venator  and  Viator  with  Piscator,  that 
he  should  ever  have  a  pupil  in  petticoats  hanging  on  his  own  lips 
for  lessons  in  the  gentle  art!  Nor  was  it  seldom  that  she  re- 
quired his  counsel  or  assistance.  Scarcely  had  his  own  line 
settled  in  the  water,  when  he  was  summoned  by  an  irresistible 
voice  to  the  evergreen  fence,  and  requested  to  perform  some  tiivial 
office  for  a  fair  Neophyte,  with  the  prettiest  white  hand,  the  soft- 
est hazel  eyes,  and  the  silkiest  auburn  hair  he  had  ever  seen. 
Sometimes  it  was  to  put  a  bait  on  her  hook — sometimes  to  take 
off  a  fish — now  to  rectify  her  float — and  now  to  screw  or  unscrew 
her  rod.  Not  a  day  passed  but  the  little  Bachelor  found  himself 
tete  a  tete  with  the  lovely  Widow,  across  the  privet  hedge. 

Little  he  thought,  the  while,  that  she  was  fishing  for  him,  and 
that  he  was  pouching  the  bait !  But  so  it  was : — for  exactly  six 
weeks  from  the  day  when  Mr.  Chubb  caught  his  first  Bleak— Mrs. 
Hooker  beheld  at  her  feet  her  first  Chubb ! 

What  she  did  with  him  needs  not  to  be  told.  Of  course  she 
did  not  give  him  away,  like  Venator's  chub,  to  some  poor  body ; 
or  baste  him,  as  Piscator  recommends,  with  vinegar  or  verjuice. 
The  probability  is  that  she  blushed,  smiled,  and  gave  him  her 
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hand ;  for  if  you  walk,  Gentle  Reader,  to  Enfield,  and  inquire 
concerning  a  certain  row  of  snug  little  villas,  with  pleasure-grounds 
bounded  by  the  New  River,  you  will  learn  that  two  of  the  houses, 
and  two  of  the  gardens,  and  two  of  the  proprietors  have  been 
"  thrown  into  one." 

"And  did  they  fish  together,  sir,  after  their  marriage  ?"  Never! 
Mr.  Chubb,  indeed,  often  angled  from  morning  till  night,  but 
Mrs.  C.  never"  wetted  a  line  from  one  year's  end  to  another. 


sn-sn 

"  I  TAKE  it  for  granted,"  said  Mrs.  Wiggins,  inquiring  as  to  the 
character  of  a  certain  humble  companion,  "  that  she  is  temperate, 
convertible,  and  willing  to  make  herself  agreeable  ? " 

"  Quite,"  replied  Mrs.  Figgins,  "  Indeed,  I  never  knew  a  young 
person  so  sober,  so  sociable,  and  so  solicitous  to  please." 
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THE      SUPERIORITY      OF      MACHINERY. 

A  Mechanic  his  labour  will  often  discard 

If  the  rate  of  his  pay  he  dislikes ; 
But  a  clock — and  its  case  is  uncommonly  hard — 

Will  continue  to  work  though  it  strikes. 


ONE  day — no  matter  for  the  month  or  year, 

A  Calais  packet,  just  come  over, 
And  safely  moor'd  within  the  pier, 

Began  to  land  her  passengers  at  Dover ; 
All  glad  to  end  a  voyage  long  and  rough, 
And  during  which, 
Through  roll  and  pitch, 
The  Ocean-King  had  stcfcophants  enough  ! 

Away,  as  fast  as  they  could  walk  or  run, 
Eager  for  steady  rooms  and  quiet  meals, 
With  bundles,  bags,  and  boxes  at  their  heels, 

Away  the  passengers  all  went,  but  one, 

A  female,  who  from  some  mysterious  check, 
Still  linger'd  on  the  steamer's  deck, 

As  if  she  did  not  care  for  land  a  tittle, 

For  horizontal  rooms,  and  cleanly  victual — 
Or  nervously  afraid  to  put 
Her  foot 

Into  an  Isle  described  as  "  tight  and  little." 
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In  vain  commissioner  and  touter, 
Porter  and  waiter  throng'd  about  her ; 
Boring,  as  such  officials  only  bore — 

In  spite  of  rope  and  barrow,  knot,  and  truck, 
Of  plank  and  ladder,  there  she  stuck, 
She  couldn't,  no  she  wouldn't  go  on  shore. 

"  But,  ma'am,"  the  steward  interfered, 
"  The  wessel  must  be  cleared. 
You  musn't  stay  aboard,  ma'am,  no  one  don't! 
It's  quite  agin  the  orders  so  to  do — 
And  all  the 'passengers  is  gone  but  you." 
Says  she,  "  I  cannot  go  ashore  and  won't !  " 
"  You  ought  to  ! " 
"But  I  can't!" 
"  You  must ! " 
« I  shan't!" 

At  last,  attracted  by  the  racket 
'Twixt  gown  and  jacket, 

The  captain  came  himself,  and  cap  in  hand, 

Begg'd  very  civilly  to  understand 
Wherefore  the  lady  could  not  leave  the  packet. 

"  Why  then,"  the  lady  whispered  with  a  shiver, 
That  made  the  accents  quiver, 

"  I've  got  some  foreign  silks  about  me  pinn'd, 
In  short  so  many  things,  all  contraband, 
To  tell  the  truth  I  am  afraid  to  land, 

In  such  a  searching  wind ! " 
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IT  is  singular  that  none  of  the  commentators  on  "  The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor  "  have  hitherto  attributed  to  Sir  John  Falstaff 
a  tampering  with  the  Black  Art  of  Magic.  There  are  at  least  as 
plausible  grounds  for  such  a  supposition,  as  for  some  of  the  most 
elaborate  of  their  conjectures,  for  not  only  does  the  Fat  Knight 
undertake  to  personate  that  Witch  the  Wise  Woman  of  Brentford, 
but  he  expressly  hints  to  us  that  he  himself  was  a  Wizard,  and 
popularly  known  as  "  Jack  with  his  familiars? 

A  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  practice  of  letting  lodgings,  or 
offices  for  merchants  and  lawyers,  has  been  equally  overlooked  by 
the  Annotators.  It  occurs,  indeed,  more  than  once,  and  in  words 
that  might  serve  for  a  bill  in  a  modern  window — namely,  "  Cham- 
bers let  off." 

NOTE  ON  "  KING  JOHN." 

Prince  Arthur. — Must  you  with  hot  irons  burn  out  both  my  eyes  1 
Hubert. — Young  boy,  I  must. 

In  the  barbarous  cruelty  proposed  to  be  practised  on  Prince 
Arthur  there  appears  to  be  some  coincidence  with  a  theory 
brought  forward  of  late  years,  in  reference  to  the  Hanoverian  Heir- 
Apparent;  namely  that  by  the  ancient  laws  of  Germany  the 
sovereignty  could  not  be  exercised  by  a  person  deprived  of  the 
sense  .of  sight.  Although  "  death "  was  indicated  by  the  royal 
uncle  in  his  conference  with  Hubert,  it  would  seem  as  if  John, 
shrinking  from  the  guilt  of  actual  murder,  had  subsequently  con- 
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SOT 


tented  himself  with  ordering  that  the  young  "  serpent  on  his  path  " 
should  be  rendered  incapable  of  reigning  by  the  loss  of  his  eyes. 
It  was  a  particular  act,  intended  for  an  especial  purpose,  expressly 
commanded  by  warrant,  and  Hubert  was  "sworn  to  do  it." 

Supposing,  therefore,  that  the  intention  was  simply  to  blind  the 
victim,  to  disable  him  from  the  throne,  not  to  inflict  unnecessary 
torture,  or  endanger  life,  it  is  humbly  suggested  to  future  painters 
and  stage-managers,  that  the  inhuman  deed  would  not  have  been 
performed  with  great  clumsy  instruments  like  plumber's  irons,  but 
more  probably  with  heated  metal  skewers  or  bodkins,  as  the  eyes 
of  singing  birds  have  been  destroyed  by  fanciers—though  for  a 
different  reason — with  red-hot  knitting-needles. 


'MY   EYES!   THERE'S    A    MOUSE!' 
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Jhm  lurmnttij. 


"  I'll  have  five  hundred  voices  of  that  sound." 

CORIOLANUS. 


A  few  days  since  while  passing  along  the  Strand,  near  Exeter 
Hall,  my  ear  was  suddenly  startled  by  a  burst  of  sound  from  the 
interior  of  that  building: — a  noise  which,  according  to  a  by- 
stander, proceeded  from  the  "  calling  out  of  the  vocal  Militia." 


IIULLAH-BALOO. 
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This  explanation  rather  exciting  than  allaying  my  curiosity, 
induced  me  to  make  further  inquiries  into  the  matter ;  when  it 
appeared  that  the  Educational  Committee  had  built  a  plan,  on  a 
German  foundation,  for  the  instruction  of  the  middle  and  lower 
orders  in  Music,  and  that  a  Mr.  Hullah  was  then  engaged  in  drill- 
ing one  of  the  classes  in  singing. 

As  an  advocate  for  the  innocent  amusement  of  the  lower  classes, 
and  the  people  in  general,  the  news  gave  me  no  small  pleasure ; 
and  even  the  distant  chorus  gratified  my  ear  more  than  a  critical 
organ  ought  to  have  been  pleased  by  the  imperfect  blending  of  a 
number  of  unpractised  voices  of  very  various  qualities,  and  as  yet 
not  quite  so  tuneable  as  the  hounds  of  Theseus  in  giving  tongue. 
Indeed,  one  or  two  voices  seemed  also  to  be  "  out  of  their  time  " 
in  the  very  beginning  of  their  apprenticeship.     But  to  a  patriotic 
mind,  there  was  a  moral  sweetness  in  the  music  that  fully  atoned 
for  any  vocal  irregularities,  and  would  have  reconciled  me  even  to 
an  orchestra  of  Dutch  Nightingales.     To  explain  this  feeling,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  no  Administration  but  one  which  in- 
tended to  be  popular  and  paternal,  would  ever  think  of  thus  en- 
couraging the  exercise  of  the  Vox  Populi ;  and  especially  of  teach- 
ing the  million  to  lift  up  their  voices  in  concert,  for  want  of  which, 
and  through  discordances  amongst  themselves,  their  political  cho- 
ruses have  hitherto  been  so  ineffective.     It  was  evident  therefore, 
that  our  Rulers  seriously  intended,  not  merely  to  imbue  the  people 
with  musical  knowledge,  but  also  to  give  them  good  cause  to  sing, 
— and  of  course  hoped  to  lend  their  own  ministerial  ears  to  songs 
and  ballads  very  different  from  the  satirical  chansons  that  are 
chanted  on  the  other  side  of  the  English  Channel.     In  short,  we 
are  all  to  be  as  merry  and  as  tuneful  as  Larks,  and  to  enjoy  a 
Political  and  Musical  Millenium  ! 
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This  idea  so  transported  me,  that  like  a  grateful  canary  I  in- 
continently burst  into  a  full-throated  song,  and  with  such  thrills 
and  nourishes  as  recurred  to  me,  commenced  a  Bravura,  which  in 
a  few  minutes  might  have  attracted  an  audience  more  numerous 
than  select,  if  my  performance  had  not  been  checked  in  its  very 
preludium  by  an  occurrence  peculiarly  characteristic  of  a  London 
street.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  abrupt  putting  to  me  of  a  question, 
which  some  pert  cockney  of  the  Poultry  first  addressed  to  the 
unfledged. 


"DOES   YOUR   MOTHER   KNOW  YOU'RE   OUT?' 


BEHIND  THE   SCENES 


BEING   THE 
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HAMLET— Good,  my  Lord,  will  you  see  the  players  well  bestowed  ? 
POLONIUS—  My  Lord,  I  will  treat  them  according  to  their  deserts. 
HAMLET— Odds  bodkins,  man,  much  better. 

SHAKSPEARK. 
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INTRODUCTORY  CHAPTER. 

CONSIDERED  BY  THE  EDITOR  TO  BE  USEFUL  AS  A  PROLOGUE 
OR  PREFIX — READERS  WHO  HATE  PREFACES  MAY,  IF  TIIEY 
PLEASE,  SKIP  IT. 

IN  by-gone  times — in  the  days  of  G-arrick,  for  instance — it  was 
the  strict  rule  to  have  a  prologue  to  every  play,  and  a  preface 
to  every  book ;  but  this  practice  is  not  now  so  universally  ob- 
served, especially  in  reference  to  plays — scarcely  any  of  modern 
production  having  the  old-fashioned  prologue  and  epilogue. 
To  books,  however,  it  is  still  the  custom  to  affix  a  preface,  which, 
a£ter  all,  is,  in  most  instances,  mere  words ;  and  if  not  full  of 
sound  and  fury,  these  same  words  generally  signify  nothing, 
or,  at  least,  very,  very  little :  but  a  prologue  to  the  adventures 
and  confessions  of  so  interesting  a  vagabond  as  the  strolling 
player  must  not  be  allowed  to  degenerate  into  anything  so 
commonplace. 

What  the  Editor  has  principally  to  do  in  reference  to  the 
reader  in  this  preface  is,  to  warn  him  not  to  expect  anything 
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particularly  exciting  in  the  following  true,  if  rather  literal, 
narrative.  The  old  days  of  romantic  adventure,  and  of  won- 
derful incident  "  by  flood  and  field,"  so  far  as  they  relate  to 
"the  diverting  varlets  who  act  profane  and  immoral  stage 
plays,"  have  long  passed  away.  There  were  times — but  it  is 
many  years  ago — when  strolling  was  a  necessity,  and  the  poor 
player  of  those  days  used  to  meet  with  adventures  that  would 
have  delighted  the  novelist — adventures  of  love  and  gallantry, 
and  "hairbreadth  'scapes"  as  well.  The  unromantic  railway, 
however,  has  ended  the  days  of  the  stroller  par  excellence — 
George  Stephenson  having,  many  years  ago,  made  it  cheaper 
to  ride  than  to  walk. 

But  we  can  yet  remember  the  days  when  the  strolling  player 
was  an  institution  of  the  country — as,  indeed,  in  some  remote 
parts  he  still  is^-and  when  the  annual  visit  of  the  strolling 
company  would  awaken  the  curiosity  of  "  the  town."  When 
the  wonderfully  smart-looking  gentleman,  dressed  in  the  sharply 
defined  hat,  the  very  threadbare  coat,  which  had  the  merit  of 
buttoning  to  the  very  chin,  and  who  wore  ingeniously  patched 
but  still  presentable  "  continuations,"  accompanied  by  his  lady 
and  family,  all  attired  in  similar  style  as  regarded  the  fashion 
and  quality  of  their  apparel,  would  drop  down  into  the  little 
market  town,  which  was ,  honoured  with  our  residence,  as  if 
from  the  clouds — for  no  one  that  we  knew  (and  being  curious 
about  the  matter  we  often  inquired)  ever  saw  them  arrive, — 
and  then  straightway  the  glad  tidings  became  bruited  for 
miles  around,  on  the  strength  of  their  arrival,  especially 
among  the  juveniles, — "  The  theatre  has  come  again."  The 
wonderful  looking  gentleman  and  his  lady  were  usually  the 
forerunners  of  the  company,  and  were  sent  in  advance  to 
secure  an  eligible  barn — or,  if  fortune  and  the  Bailies  were  kind, 
the  town-hall  or  court-room — in  which  to  fit  up  the  theatre- 
rural  for  a  few  weeks,  and  to  spot  out  such  lodgings  as  the 
suspicious  townspeople,  ever  afraid  of  "the  players,"  could  be 
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induced  to  let,  for  the  entertainment  of  their  companions,  whom 
they  were  anxious,  of  course,  to  see  well  bestowed.  Anon  the 
waggon  would  lumber  into  the  town  with  the  wonderful  scenery, 
machinery,  dresses,  decorations,  and  other  paraphernalia,  upon 
which,  in  those  days,  we  used  to  gaze  with  great  awe  and  rever- 
ence. Richard's  truncheon  we  knew  was  in  the  property-box, 
as  were  also  Hamlet's  foils;  and  the  tripod  "kail-pot,"  which  did 
occasional  duty  as  the  witches'  caldron  in  "  Macbeth,"  and  in 
which  an  itinerant  scene-painter  sometimes  mixed  his  paint, 
we  knew,  from  ancient  experience,  was  also  there;  and 
so,  we  likewise  knew,  was  the  flail  with  which  Jock  Howi- 
gon  us^d  to  succour,  with  such  earnest  good  will,  the 
King  in  the  farce  of  "Cramond  Brig."  And  there  was  a 
countless  host  of  odds-and-ends  besides  these:  the  whole 
furnishing  forth  of  Macbeth's  banquet  might  be  espied  in 
another  little  wooden  box  in  the  waggon;  and  there  were 
swords  also — little  short  ones,  and  long  ones  slender  and 
sharp ;  and  there  were  also  to  be  seen  Matties  lantern,  Lady 
Macbeth' s  "cruizie;"  and  in  addition  to  all  these  things  we 
could  discern  sawdust-stuffed  legs  of  mutton,  and  a  tin  box 
filled  with  dry  rose-pink,  which  a  well-informed  juvenile  friend 
assured  us  was  the  principal  ingredient  in  stage  blood.  A 
large  trunk  did  duty  as  a  wardrobe,  and  held  the  ermined  robes 
in  which  the  mimic  kings  and  queens  of  the  boards  strutted 
and  fretted  their  brief  hour.  Hamlet's  shirt  and  Rob  Roy's 
kilt  lay  in  that  receptacle,  and  were  peacefully  rolled  up  along 
with  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie's  cocked  hat  and  Rollas  sandals, 
awaiting  their  time  to  be  of  use.  We  knew  that  they  were  all 
there,  and  that  in  due  time — so  soon,  in  fact,  as  the  company 
got  the  theatre  fitted  up,  and  when  we  could  scrape  together 
the  necessary  sixpence — we  should  see  them  in  all  their  glory, 
when  the  mysterious  green  curtain  rolled  aside,  and  "Act  I., 
scene  1,"  in  all  its  wonder-inspiring  magnificence,  opened  up 
to  our  restless  imagination  a  new  fairyland. 
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Those  scenes!  how  familiar  they  became  by  the  successive 
visits  of  the  strollers.  In  time  we  learned  them  as  a  book. 
That  blue  drawing-room — that  cut  wood — those  battlements — 
the  Castle  of  Elsineur — that  street  "in  Verona;"  yes,  or 
anywhere  else, — even  now  they  rise  before  our  mind's-eye, 
phantom-like,  and  we  can  realize  them  still.  The  fine  scenery 
of  all  the  great  theatres  of  Europe  has  failed  to  blot  from  our 
memory  the  daubs  which  filled  with  wonder  the  playgoers 
upon  whom  our  strollers  conferred  the  sunshine  of  their 
countenance. 

A  few  days  would  elapse  from  the  appearance  of  its  harbingers 
ere  the  little  company  were  all  gathered  together ;  but  gradually 
the  strollers  arrived  at  head-quarters,  having  strolled  perhaps 
a  matter  of  seventeen  miles.  First  came  the  low  comedian — a 
grave-looking  individual,  but  with  a  little  twinkle  in  his  eye 
that  made  a  smile  inevitable — always  carrying  an  umbrella, 
with  its  point  a  far  way  in  advance  of  himself,  as  if  to  keep  off 
those  mobs  of  urchins  whom  he  had  on  sundry  occasions  made 
to  roar  with  delight  at  what  he  called  his  "  mugs,"  and 
who '  would  insist  upon  congregating  round  him,  at  such 
times  as  they  could  safely  indulge  in  a  gratuitous  view 
of  his  stolid,  but,  to  them,  wonderful  face.  The  "heavy 
man  "  was  next  in  importance — semi-respectable,  pompous,  a 
widower,  but  the  father  of  three  "  foine  childer  "  (the  heavy 
man  in  a  provincial  corps  is  often  an  Irishman),  used  as 
the  infant  phenomena — the  Oummelses  of  the  company. 
The  leading  man  was  a  "great  creature,"  who  usually  rejoiced 
in  a  fine  name,  and  always  carried  about  a  book  of  the  play 
with  him.  It  was  a  "point"  of  his,  and  had  perhaps  an 
ultimate  effect  on  what  he  called,  in  his  moments  of  unbend- 
ing, "my  ben,"  which,  we  may  be  allowed  to  explain  to 
the  uninitiated,  meant  his  benefit.  Two  "utility  men," 
who  officiated  principally  as  "walking  gentlemen;"  together 
with  the  first  arrival,  now,  we  believe,  called  "a  go-a-head,"  but 
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then  a  kind  of  secretary,  combining  light  comedy  and  fiddling, 
made  up  the  male  part  of  the  company.  The  ladies  were  in 
keeping ;  but  there  were  only  two  of  them  in  addition  to  the 
manager's  own  family — for  his  eldest  and  second  daughter 
selected  the  best  parts,  and  were  of  course  looked  upon  as  the 
stars  of  the  company.  They  had  always  great  benefits,  much, 
no  doubt,  to  the  chagrin  of  the  other  ladies ;  but  as  one  of 
them,  a  very  old  stager,  used  to  say,  "What  can  you  expect? 
it  is  cheek,  not  acting,  that  is  wanted  now-a-days ;  but  it  was 
different  twenty  years  ago — there  was  acting  wanted  then,  ay, 
that  there  was." 

After  sundry  interviews  with  the  printer,  occasioning  much 
journeying  to  and  fro  upon  the  part  of  the  aforesaid  secretary 
and  fiddler,  who  seemed  the  thorough  man  of  many  parts,  the 
first  bill  made  its  appearance,  after  having  been  eagerly  expected 
for  a  day  or  two  previous.  The  bill  of  the  play !  surely  there 
was  greater  magic  in  its  large  clumsy  letters  in  those  days 
than  there  is  now  ?  How  tenderly  we  used  to  gaze  upon  and 
con  it  over,  and  wonder  about  "  The  Poor  Gentleman,"  and 
"  The  Ploughman  turned  Lord,"  and  such  other  pieces  as  we 
were  then  ignorant  of.  The  opening  play  was  invariably  na- 
tional—"Macbeth,"  "Rob  Roy,"  or  at  least  "Wallace,"  for  your 
little  company  is  sure  to  fix  upon  the  largest  pieces,  requiring, 
in  consequence,  no  end  of  "  doubles  "  on  the  part  of  the  utility 
folks — and  the  house  was  crowded.  How  happy  when  a  fort- 
night's rigid  economy  enabled  us  to  say  that  ice  were  present, 
our  hoardings  having  accomplished  the  necessary  seat  in  the 
back  row.  Great  was  the  three  hours'  delight  afforded  us  by 
the  strolling  company.  What  cared  we  that  the  witches'  caldron 
had  to  be  drawn  oft*  by  means  of  ropes,  and  would  stick  before 
it  gained  the  wing  ? — we  could  see  nothing  wrong  in  that — 
with  us  'twas  included  in  the  bill,  and  was  paid  for  as  a  part 
of  the  play — it  had  no  sin  in  it  that  we  could  then  discern. 
But  we  used  to  tire  even  of  "RobRov"  and  "Macbeth," 
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because,  of  course,  being  what  were  called  stock  pieces,  they 
were  so  often  performed  that  everybody  in  our  town  had  seen 
them  at  least  half-a-score  of  times.  We  preferred  the  mys- 
terious and  romantic  creations  of  obscurer  authors — plays  that 
had  a  murder  or  two  in  them,  and  in  which  every  scene  ended 
with  a  combat  of  four,  and  where,  at  the  end,  the  mysterious 
stranger  used  to  make  a  sudden  entrance  in  a  black  cloak,  the 
back  of  which  was  kilted  up  by  his  protruding  sword.  How 
it  did  thrill  us,  and  how  we  did  start  our  eyes,  when  he  com- 
menced his  speech : — "  Hold,  villain,  your  hour  has  come  ! 
There  is  an  eye  above  that  watches  over  the  innocent  and 
points  out  the  guilty.  Your  villany  is  detected.  Your  crimes 
have  fallen  upon  your  own  head — behold,  I  am  the  rightful 
heir !"  These  were  the  pieces  for  our  sixpences. 

The  company  soon  runs  through  its  repertoire ;  the  houses 
dwindle  away,  and  at  length  the  manager  is  compelled  to 
sound  the  note  of  approaching  departure,  and  the  strollers 
again  commence  their  stroll  to  the  next  town  on  the  circuit, 
where  the  same  course  is  once  more  run  in  a  way  similar  to  that 
we  have  described ;  or  this  time,  perhaps,  the  company  may 
break  up  altogether — always,  of  course,  excepting  the  family 
nucleus — and  away  bounds  some  Mr.  Alfred  Giishington  of 
the  company,  promoted  to  a  higher  position,  having  the  for- 
tune to  be  engaged  by  the  manager  of  a  regular  circuit ;  or, 
better  still, ,  by  some  happy  stroke  of  fortune  called  to  the 
nearest  metropolis,  where,  mayhap,  he  makes  "a  hit,"  and 
straightway  finds  himself  on  the  high  road  to  fortune,  becoming, 
in  a  few  years,  "the  great  creature"  of  the  day ;  having  pieces 
written  for  him,  having  managers  writing  for  his  terms,  and  the 
papers  writing  him  up  to  the  third  heaven  of  greatness.  That 
is  one  side  of  the  picture ;  but  the  fate  of  the  poor  stroller  is  too 
often  less  happy,  as  the  following  simple  narrative  will  show : — 
Thirty  years  ago,  when  autumn  was  fading  into  winter,  and  just 

"When  the  wan  leaf  frae  the  birk  tree  was  fa'ing," 
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a  poor  strolling  player,   accompanied  by  his  wife  and   two 
children — a  fine  boy    and    girl — arrived    at    Lairg,    in    the 
county  of  Sutherland,  where  the  inhabitants  of  the  district 
are  "few  and  far  between/'   and  separated  on  all  sides  by 
rugged  mountains,  which  impart  a  feeling  of  terrible  solitude 
to  the  grandeur  of  the  scene.     A  cluster  of  cottages  lie  about 
the  manse,   on  the    south    side    of   Loch    Shine,    and    there 
are  also  huts  scattered  among  the  hills,  which,  though  they 
at  first  elude  observation,  are  rife  with  inmates.     The  player 
resolved  to  try  a  performance,  but,  it  being  Saturday  evening, 
he  determined  to  rest  over  Sunday,  and  accordingly  deferred 
astonishing  the  simple  people  till  Monday  or  Tuesday.     The 
poor  wanderer,  however,  was  destined  never  to  gratify  the  people 
of  Lairg  by  "fretting  his  hour"  upon  their  stage.     He  set 
out  on  the  Monday  towards  Altna-harrow  to  rouse  the  country 
and  collect  an  audience,  taking  with  him  his  son  to  bear  him 
company  over  the  mountain.     Neither  of  them  returned ;  the 
"  play "  was,  of  course,  postponed  ;  and  day  after  day  passed 
without  bringing  any  tidings  of  the  actor  or  his  boy.     The 
wife  and  daughter  departed,  and  the  circumstance  became  for- 
gotten, when,  some  weeks  after,  on  a  solitary  part  of  the  farm 
of  Shines,  the  bodies  of  a  man  and  boy  were  discovered  in  a 
state  of  great  decomposition,    and   the   mouldering   remains 
were  identified  by  the  people  of  Lairg  as  those  of  the  poor 
player  and  his  son.     They  had  lost  their  way  among  the  hills, 
and  were  overtaken  by  a  storm  which  they  had  not  strength  to 
resist.     They  had  apparently  sunk  down  on  the  ground  exhaus- 
ted ;  the  boy's  head  was  supported  by  his  father,  over  which  he 
had,  with  parental  fondness,  thrown  a  part  of  his  coat  as  a  pro- 
tection from  the  night  and  the  storm.     The  man's  name  and 
history  are  unknown ;  and  thus,  in  a  land  of  strangers,  far  from 
the  crowded  haunts  of  mankind,  perished  the  lone  outcast  of 
the  drama,  with  his  unfortunate  son.     Alas !  poor  stroller ! 
"  After  life's  fitful  fever  he  sleeps  well." 
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That  was  a  dark  fate  for  the  friendless  player ;  and  gener- 
ally, as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  pages,  the  stroller's 
career  is  a  grotesque  mixture  of  sunshine  and  storm,  smiles 
and  tears,  alternate  in  his  daily  career  ;  but  for  all  that,  let  us 
give  a 

Hail  to  the  Theatre  !  where  genius'  thoughts, 
Depicted  on  the  stage's  mimic  world, 
Eaise  the  rapt  soul  to  their  own  standard  high 
Of  intellectual  loveliness. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

IN   WHICH,   LIKE   DOMINIE   SAMPSON,   I   "PRELUDIZE." 

THERE  is  a  peculiar  fascination  incidental  to  the  theatre  and 
the  acted  drama  which,  year  after  year,  draws  hundreds  of 
young  men  and  women  within  its  attractive  vortex ;  and  he 
who  would  attempt  to  account  for  those  strange  longings  and 
that  restless  disposition  which  help  to  give  victims  to  the  stage 
must  be  prepared  to  solve  a  very  intricate  problem.  The  gaudy 
attire  of  the  players — the  feverish  excitement — the  inspiring 
music — the  beautiful  scenery — the  brilliant  flood  of  light  from 
a  thousand  lamps — the  fitful  pleasure  of  the  moment,  and  the 
admiring  audience  in  their  gay  dresses,  like  peacocks  in  the 
sun,  no  doubt  lay  siege  to  the  senses  of  youthful  beholders, 
and  tempt  them  to  entertain  notions  of  leaping  into  that  mys- 
terious region  from  which  they  are  only  separated  by  the  green 
curtain. 

An  unvarying  and  nightly  attendance  in  the  playhouse 
greatly  strengthens  the  desire  till  it  becomes  a  furor ;  and 
a  course  of  reading,  composed  of  the  "  Standard  Drama,"  "Lives 
of  the  Players,"  "  Our  Actresses,"  and  what  is  usually  denomi- 
nated "  Theatrical  Criticism,"  in  the  pages  of  obscure  penny 
publications  devoted  to  the  drama,  and  bedaubed  with  "noisy" 
woodcuts  of  distinguished  performers  in  favourite  characters, 
and  in  striking  attitudes,  is  not  at  all  likely  to  act  as  a  sedative. 
Neither  did  my  historical  inquiries  into  the  origin  and  history 
of  the  acted  drama  tend  to  allay  the  fever  which  had  begun  to 
rage — all  I  learned  was  that  Thespis  had  originated  the  dramatic 
system  some  five  or  six  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
Thespis  had  been  a  strolling  player,  and  the  sages  of  ancient 
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Greece  had  listened  to  his  declamation — so  had  Edmund  Kean 
been,  like  Thespis,  his  master  in  the  art,  a  strolling  player — so 
had  Mrs.  Siddons,  so  had  Macready,  so  had  been  all  the  great 
stars  that  ever  shone  in  the  theatrical  horizon — and  "stars"  at 
that  time,  and  the  stories  incidental  to  their  career,  were  my 
gods.  All  these  facts — and  the  stage  is  surrounded  with  such 
— naturally  impel  the  imagination  to  conjure  up  a  finger-post 
which  points  out  the  path  to  "the  boards" — and  many  there 
be  who  travel  along  the  fascinating  road — 

"  Youths  foredoomed  their  fathers'  souls  to  cross, 
By  spouting  Shakspeare  when  they  should  engross." 

I  can  never  otherwise  account  for  the  hallucination  which,  like 
a  wicked  ignus  fatuus,  lighted  me  on  that  path  which  had  already 
been  trodden  by  so  many,  and  induced  me  to  enlist,  a  raw  enough 
recruit,  God  knows,  under  the  banner  of  the  aforesaid  immortal 
Thespis.  It  must  have  been  a  kind  of  mesmeric  attraction  that 
ultimately  impelled  me  to  "smell  the  lamps ;"  for  when  the  notion 
once  took  possession  of  me,  the  very  devil  himself  could  not  have 
blotted  from  my  mind  the  idea  that  I  was  destined  to  be  John 
Kemble  the  Second,  and  of  course  the  greatest  tragic  actor  of 
my  day — certain  to  become  in  time,  like  the  heroes  I  worshipped, 
a  future  subject  for  the  biographer,  and  destined,  undoubtedly, 
to  have  my  portrait  circulated  by  the  thousand  in  the  periodi- 
cals I  so  much  admired. 

It  is  good  for  us  that  we  can  only  paint  the  future  as  we 
would  wish  it,  and  are  denied  a  pre-vision  of  it  as  it  will  in 
reality  occur.  The  high  spirit  of  youth,  glowing  with  ruddy 
health,  with  the  pulsation  dancing  through  a  vigorous  frame, 
looks  ever  on  the  bright  side  of  the  picture — the  restless  mind 
ever  cries  onward — and  so  youth's  day-dreams  are  ever  sunny, 
delighting  in  the  contemplation  of  the  exalted  position  which, 
in  the  mind's-eye,  has  been  fixed  upon  as  the  climax  of  a  career. 
It  was  thus  that,  in  the  company  of  a  chosen  band  of  ambitious 
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companions — ambitious,  however,  in  a  different  way  from  my- 
self— I  used  to  dilate  on  the  glorious  position  of  a  great  actor, 
while  my  swelling  dignity  would  picture  me  as  being  in  time 
the  ornament  of  the  stage,  the  celebrated  tragedian  of  the  day, 
the  observed  of  all  observers.  Truly,  we  know  what  we  are, 
but  we  know  not  what  we  may  be. 

As  usual  with  all  afflicted  by  a  similar  monomania,  I  spouted 
on  every  occasion — proper  or  improper.  As  a  friend  said,  of 
recitation  I  never  could  have  my  fill. 

"  All  parts  alike — with  equal  pleasure  take,  * 
To  die  like  Richard,  or  like  Jack  and  Gill.'1 

I  walked  about  with  favourite  passages  frqm  Shakspeare  on 
my  tongue' s-end ;  and  when  I  met  a  friend,  he  was  invariably 
accosted  in  a  select  sentence  of  blank  verse.  Evening  parties 
were  a  perfect  godsend — for  at  these  I  was  certain  to  be  asked 
to  spout,  and  "Holla's  Address,"  or  "Is  this  a  dagger?"  bring 
rich  rewards  of  flattery  to  your  sucking  Grarricks.  Then  I  was 
in  my  glory,  and  the  lines  came  rolling  forth  with  all  the 
ignorance  and  pomposity  usual  to  that  infatuated  class  of  man- 
kind who  are  denominated  '*  theatrical  amateurs,"  and  of  whom, 
I  regret  to  say,  there  are  generally  one  or  two  in  each  little 
coterie — often  a  funny  man,  with  imitations  of  Buckstone,  T. 
P.  Cooke,  or  Charles  Matthews ;  also  a  heavier  spirit,  intent  on 
"  doing  "  Kean  or  Macready  in  a  turnover  collar  and  long  hair. 
But  I  sinned  in  pure  ignorance.  I  had  no  idea  that  I  was  not 
perfectly  sublime;  and  the  admiring  applause  of  partial  friends 
gave  me  no  hint  that  I  was  a  downright  nuisance,  and,  as  I 
afterwards  learned,  known  at  parties  as  the  "  spouting  bore." 
How  ridiculous  a  person  may  become!  I  have  often  laughed 
at  these  cantrips;  and  when  age  tames  down  the  glow  and 
impetuosity  of  youth,  and  the  spectacles  of  prudence  and  pro- 
priety are  looked  through,  we  are  very  apt  to  shake  our  wise 
heads  at  these  juvenile  absurdities. 
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In  such  a  manner  did  fate  beckon  me  on.  I  became  at 
length  quite  "the  theatrical  young  gentleman " — "Sir  Oracle" 
to  those  who  would  listen  on  the  births,  deaths,  and  marriages 
of  all  the  actors  and  actresses  who  had  flourished  from  the  time 
of  Eoscius  to  the  days  of  the  great  Alfred  Bunn.  In  fact,  I 
considered  myself  a  perfect  walking  cyclopaedia  of  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  British  drama — an  authority  on  everything 
theatrical,  from  the  best  way  to  put  on  rouge  to  the  newest 
reading  in  "  Hamlet."  All  this  was  the  more  extraordinary, 
as  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  hold  a  capital  situation,  which 
my  unfortunate  propensity  led  me  to  give  up.  I  was  happy 
in  every  respect.  I  had  a  comfortable  home  and  troops  of 
friends,  who,  I  am  sorry  to  record,  upheld  me  in  my  deter- 
mination to  make  a  fool  of  myself.  I  neglected  the  duties 
of  my  office,  and  got  into  disgrace  with  my  employer,  who 
threatened  to  discharge  me.  This  was  a  stunning  blow 
to  my  vanity;  and  as  I  had  hitherto  prided  myself  on  the 
proper  manner  in  which  I  had  performed  all  that  was  required 
of  me,  I  determined  to  shake  off  the  trammels  of  day-book 
and  ledger,  and  fix  upon  the  stage  as  my  future  occupation, 
and  at  once  to  become  an  actor.  The  lamp  of  my  theatrical 
genius  must  at  this  period  have  burned  with  almost  preter- 
natural brightness  to  sustain  such  a  course  of  folly. 
.  As  most  stage-struck  fools  commence  their  career  with  the 
determination  of  becoming  tragedians,  it  may  readily  be  sup- 
posed I  was  no  exception  to  this  rule.  The  whole  tenor  of 
my  theatrical  reading  might  have  pointed  out  the  absurdity  of 
such  a  method  of  procedure ;  for  it  is  notorious  that  all  the 
best  actors  have  began  at  the  beginning,  and  served  a  regular 
apprenticeship  to  the  profession,  in  the  course  of  which  they 
have  ample  opportunities  to  find  out  for  what  line  of  business 
nature  may  have  fitted  them.  Nothing  but  the  sublimity 
of  tragedy  would  suit  my  ardent  spirit ;  and  to  give  my  genius 
the  fullest  scope,  I  fixed  upon  Hamlet  as  my  opening  character, 
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and  I  had  also  determined  upon  embellishing  the  part  with 
several  new  and  pet  readings  which,  in  the  course  of  my 
studies,  I  had  picked  out.  After  making  due  inquiry  at  one 
or  two  public-houses  which  were  much  frequented  by  members 
of  the  sock  and  buskin,  I  found  that  I  might  obtain  an  open- 
ing at  the  theatre  of  a  well-known  manufacturing  town  in  the 
west  of  Scotland,  which,  if  the  courteous  reader  please,  he 
may  call  Threadyton.  A  visit  to  the  manager  settled  this 
point  at  once,  and  the  intervening  period  between  that  visit 
and  my  debut  found  me  making  elaborate  preparations  for  my 
launch  into  this  new  sphere  of  life.  During  this  brief  pre- 
liminary visit  I  obtained  a  glimpse  of  the  internal  resources 
of  a  fourth-class  provincial  theatre;  and  having  previously 
been  upon  the  stage,  and  seen  the  appliances  of  the  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow  houses,  I  was  much  astonished  to  find  how 
things  were  dwarfed  in  the  theatre  of  Threadyton.  The  stage 
seemed  but  a  span  in  breadth ;  the  scenery  looked  like  that  of 
a  toy  theatre ;  and  the  aspect  of  the  whole  was  desolate  and 
gloomy  in  the  extreme,  and  in  some  degree  it  chilled  the  ardour 
of  my  tragic  aspirations.  "  But  stop/'  said  the  manager,  to 
whom  I  had  disclosed  my  feelings ;  "  stop  till  it  is  lighted  up, 
my  boy,  you  will  feel  more  at  home  then — the  lights  are  half 
the  battle.  This  gas  was  a  glorious  invention  for  the  stage. 
It  puts  a  new  face  on  everything  theatrical." 

I  collected  a  stock  of  hares'  feet,  a  great  number  of  burnt 
corks,  some  pearl  powder  and  rouge,  and  many  accessories  to 
the  costumier.  My  supply  of  tights,  collars,  boots,  shape- 
shoes — russet  and  velvet — shape-hats,  swords — Roman  and 
Highland — and  various  other  "props" — as  "properties"  are 
usually  designated  by  most  actors — was  perfectly  en  regie ;  and 
thus  accoutred,  and  fully  "  up  in  the  part,"  I  started  for  the 
scene  of  action,  determined  to  "  conquer  or  to  die  " — resolved, 
at  all  events,  to  make  a  hit  in  the  character  of  the  "inky 
Dane." 
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Upon  my  arrival  at  the  scene  of  (as  I  thought  it  would  be) 
triumph,  my  eyes  were  delighted  with  the  large  placards  an- 
nouncing, in  letters  of  gigantic  size,  that  a  new  tragedian  was 
about  to  blaze  upon  the  world.  At  least  six  times  between 
the  railway  station  and  the  theatre  did  I  stop  to  look  at  the 
bills  containing  the  cast — and  read,  "  the  character  of  Hamlet 
by  a  gentleman,  his  first  appearance  on  any  stage."  This 
was  indeed  a  foretaste  of  my  future  greatness !  The  manager 
was  kind  enough  to  have  two  rehearsals  on  my  account,  and  I 
got  through  them  pretty  well.  The  company  was  more  select 
than  numerous,  the  principal  members  consisting  of  a  few  old 
stagers,  who  were  required  to  make  themselves  very  useful,  and 
who  had,  in  consequence,  often  enough  to  play  several  parts 
in  one  play.  They  were  men  who  had  figured  in  many  a  hard 
theatrical  campaign — who  had  drank  in  full  of  the  strollers' 
bitters,  but  who  had  also  at  times  drawn  sweets  even  from  the 
vagabondism  of  the  strolling  players'  varied  existence. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

CONTAINS  ONE  MORE  EXEMPLIFICATION  OF  THE  OLD  PROVERB, 
THAT  "THE  BEST-LAID  SCHEMES  OF  MICE  AND  MEN  GANG 
AFT  AGLEY.' 

THE  eventful  night  at  last  arrived,  big  with  the  fate  of  the  new 
Hamlet  and  my  future  fortunes.  After  partaking  of  dinner, 
and  a  small  modicum  of  generous  liquor  to  lend  its  aid  in  the 
way  of  inspiration,  I  again,  for  the  last  time,  looked  over  my 
part  with  a  view  to  impress  it  thoroughly  on  my  memory ; 
then  summoning  up  all  my  courage,  and  cock  sure  of  success, 
I  set  out  for  the  playhouse,  and  arrived  at  that  building  exactly 
at  six  o'clock,  and  for  the  first  time  was  ushered  into  the 
dressing-room . 

The  dressing-room !  Let  the  courteous  reader  recall  in 
his  mind's-eye  the  picture  of  Hogarth's  "  Strollers,"  and  he  will 
have  a  faint  idea  of  the  sight  which  met  my  astonished  eyes. 
There  was  only  one  tiring-room,  and  it  was  used  in  common 
by  all  the  company — all  the  gentlemen,  I  mean ;  for,  as  usual, 
the  ladies  had  a  room  to  themselves.  Hitherto  I  had  only  seen 
the  sunny  side  of  things  before  the  curtain — now  I  was  intro- 
duced to. the  seedy  side  behind  the  curtain.  We  had  rehearsed 
"  Hamlet "  in  our  every-day  clothes,  but  in  the  evening  I  saw 
the  company  in  deshabille. 

The  scene  is  absolutely  quite  indescribable,  or  could 
only  be  reproduced  by  the  graphic  pen  of  a  Boz.  "Mot- 
ley's your  only  wear "  may  be  a  motto  among  actors  at 
all  times,  botli  on  and  off  the  stage.  Here,  at  any  rate,  I  saw 
many  of  the  shifts  and  dodges  to  which  the  poor  player  must 
resort  to  keep  up  appearances  in  a  small  country  town.  The 
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whole  of  the  "gentlemen"  constituting  the  male  part  of 
the  company  were  before  me,  numbering  eight  individuals 
in  all.  In  one  corner  was  the  individual  who  was  to  play 
Laertes,  apologising  for  again  being  minus  his  shirt,  it 
having  been  sent  this  time  to  get  a  new  breast  put  in — last 
time,  it  was  away  getting  re-tailed.  In  the  middle  of" 
the  floor  stood  the  King,  a  fine  "ould"  Irishman,  who, 
while  arranging  his  robes  (and  this  was  no  easy  matter, 
as  they  would  not  button  upon  him),  kept  bewailing 
the  loss  of  an  illigant  pair  of  "  toights,"  and  a  huge  box  of 
books,  which  had  gone  the  way  of  all  theatrical  properties 
(i.e.,  been  lent  to  "  my  uncle"),  in  a  bad  season  at  Clonmel, 
where  Paddy  had  been  manager  of  a  strolling  company — a 
family  company,  most  of  his  children  having  been  celebrated 
as  the  infant  phenomena  of  various  country  theatres.  We 
may  as  well  mention  here,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  that  all 
players  have  great  losses  to  mourn  over,  and  it  is  particularly 
at  dressing  time  that  they  give  vent  to  their  lamentations, 
as  it  is  at  that  hour  they  most  feel  the  want  of  them.  I 
never  yet,  in  the  whole  round  of  my  travels,  met  an  actor  who 
had  not  been  ruined  and  robbed  over  and  over  again,  both  of 
his  "  props  "  and  books, — in  fact,  such  calamities  occurred  so 
frequently,  that  the  sufferers,  like  the  eels,  must  have  been 
quite  accustomed  to  them — so  accustomed  as  to  lead  me  to  sup- 
pose that  they  would  almost  like  the  process.  The  general 
public  would  smile  if  they  knew  what  at  times  was  done  with 
the  "  properties."  A  great  actor  has  told,  that  when  he  was  a 
stroller  he  frequently  breakfasted  on  his  boots,  dined  on  his 
coat,  supped  on  one  of  his  swords,  and  obtained  his  gin  and 
water  by  means  of  his  hat,  a  style  of  feeding  which  poor  Paddy, 
with  his  insatiable  thirst  for  a  "  dhrop  of  the  crathur,"  had 
often  to  have  recourse  to — hence  the  wailing  over  the  "  illigant 
toights."  Next  to  the  King  was  Hamlet's  friend,  Horatio,  who 
was  endeavouring  patiently  to  close  up  a  rent  which,  much  to  his 
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chagrin,  had  made  its  appearance  in  a  prominent  part  of  one  of 
his  most  necessary  vestments,  and  that  too  at  a  very  inappropri- 
ate moment,  viz.,  when  he  was  kneeling  on  the  previous  evening, 
according  to  the  stage  direction,  to  pay  his  addresses  to  a  lady 
in  a  comic  drama,  in  which  he  was  the  lover.  The  First  Actor 
was  a  mauvais  sujet,  steaming  with  raw  whisky,  and  boasting 
of  how  many  glasses,  or  rather  cupfuls,  he  had  drank  during  the 
day.  He  was  beseeching  the  previous  new  comer,  a  novice  like 
myself,  for  the  loan  of  his  coat  (his  own  being,  as  was  usual, 
in  pawn).  Polonius  was  taking  huge  pinches  of  snuff,  and 
scattering  it  all  over  the  wig  he  was  engaged  in  dressing. 
The  First  Gravedigger,  next  to  the  manager,  the  low  comedian 
of  the  company,  a  quiet,  unostentatious  fellow,  seemed  the 
best  provided  of  all  the  motley  crew,  and,  for  a  consideration, 
he  hired  out  some  of  his  dresses  to  those  of  the  company  who 
required  them ;  but  it  is  really  quite  wonderful  with  how  little 
an  actor  will  make  a  good  appearance.  The  Ghost  (he  was 
the  wit  of  the  company)  stood  before  the  fire  eating  a  small 
mutton  pie,  as  he  said  he  could  not  be  hollow  enough  in  the 
voice  unless  he  was  quite  full  in  the  stomach. 

The  dressing-room  was  a  large,  bare  apartment,  on  the  top 
of  one  part  of  the  stage ;  a  wooden  board  or  shelf  ran  round 
two  sides  of  it,  and  each  individual  had  a  share  of  this  dresser. 
At  dressing  time  there  was  always  a  great  borrowing  of  chalk, 
rouge,  hares1  feet,  whiting,  &c.,  &c.  Sometimes,  too,  a  gent 
would  inconsiderately  get  into  some  other  gent's  tights,  or  by 
accident  put  on  his  neighbour's  boots;  and  .occasionally  there 
would  be  a  fight  for  the  possession  of  a  tunic  that  was  con- 
sidered a  good  one.  The  wardrobe  of  the  theatre  only  fur- 
nished tunics  and  cloaks ;  each  actor  had  to  provide  his  own 
tights,  boots,  collars,  hats,  &c.  Then  came  a  row,  everybody 
spoke  at  once,  and  the  gent  had  to  step  out  of  the  stolen  tights, 
amid  the  titter  of  those  of  his  brethren  who,  having  their  own, 
could  afford  to  be  honest  in  the  matter  of  such  "  indispensables." 
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Having  all  achieved  the  important  feat  of  dressing,  we  descended 
to  the  stage  a  few  minutes  before  the  rising  of  the  curtain,  and 
as  we  had  no  green-room,  we  generally  had  a  strut  about  and 
some  gossip — the  staple  conversation 'being  almost  invariably 
the  "  miseries  of  the  profession."  Paddy,  on  such  occasions, 
was  usually  the  most  eloquent  of  the  company.  "  Och,  me  boy," 
he  would  exclaim,  "  take  a  father's  advice,  and  don't  be  a 
player !"  and  then  he  would  wish  that  he  had  had  a  basin  of 
boiling-hot  porridge  in  his  boots  when  he  became  an  "acthor," 
and  many  more  of  the  group  held  similar  views,  which  they 
did  not  hesitate  to  proclaim.  Most  of  their  remarks  were 
levelled  at  myself,  intending  to  deter  me  from  the  stage. 
They  fell,  however,  on  an  unwilling  ear — my  shoulders  had 
rubbed  the  scene,  and,  in  short,  "  he  would  be  an  actor." 

As  the  evening  advanced,  the  shouts  of  the  managei  "  gave 
dreadful  note  of  preparation,"  and  my  Horatio,  who  also  offi- 
ciated in  the  capacity  of  prompter,  was  speedily  at  his  post. 
A  broken  tea-cup,  containing  a  gill  of  raw  whisky  mixed  with 
sugar,  stood  on  a  convenient  shelf  near  enough  at  Hand  to  be 
frequently  appealed  to.  The  music  had  been  rung  in,  a  great 
house  had  assembled,  and  the  busy  hum  of  an  expectant  audi- 
ence was  heard  on  the  other  side  of  the  curtain.  The  company, 
I  noticed,  was  greatly  interested  in  the  appearance  of  the  house, 
and  each  of  them  in  turn  took  a  peep  through  a  small  hole  in 
the  curtain,  in  order,  as  they  called  it,  to  "  take  stock"  of  the 
audience ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  "  Richard  the  Buster,"  as  the 
prompter  was  called,  bustled  about,  getting  the  stage  cleared, 
and  directing  the  first  scene ;  and  his  broad  and  peculiar  oaths, 
all  of  which  were  given  in  the  genuine  Scotch  dialect,  were 
highly  characteristic.  At  length  the  overture  was  played  out, 
and  Richard,  having  drained  his  cup  of  the  last  mouthful  of 
whisky,  had  borrowed  fourpence  to  get  it  replenished  prepara- 
tory to  the  raising  of  the  "  hippen,"  as  he  called  the  curtain. 

Now  came  the  eventful  moment;   "clear  the  stage"  was 
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shouted  by  the  manager,  and  at  last  the  curtain  was  rung  up. 
All  this  time,  from  the  minute  I  left  the  dressing-room,  and 
while  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  company  strutted  about 
in  the  costume  appropriate  to  their  part,  I  began  to  experience 
a  growing  queerness,  and  felt  the  coming  on  of  that  awful 
sensation  which  I  had  so  often  ridiculed  in  others,  known  to 
the  initiated  as  "  stage  fright."  As  the  first  brief  scene  went 
on,  and  Francisco  spoke  about  the  weather,  &c.,  the  feeling 
increased ;  and  when  I  was  pushed  into  my  place  to  be  "  dis- 
covered," along  with  the  Queen  and  court,  I  felt  much  inclined 
to  run  away,  and  leave  histrionic  greatness  to  be  achieved  by 
others  who  had  greater  nerve.  But  there  they  all  were — 
escape  impossible ;  besides,  I  question  if  the  state  of  my 
knees  would  have  permitted  my  legs  to  have  performed  their 
functions. 

When  the  stony  ramparts  of  Elsineur  drew  asunder,  and 
the  audience  beheld  "Scene  IL—A  Room  of  State  in  the  Castle" 
— there  was  a  welcoming  round  of  applause  in  honour  of  the 
new  Hamlet,  who  all  the  time  was  standing  as  if  he  were  in 
instant  expectation  of  being  hanged.  The  state  of  my  feel- 
ings during  these  brief  minutes  cannot  be  described;  I  felt 
unutterably  helpless.  All  the  combined  evils  that  ever  were 
heaped  on  the  devoted  head  of  any  poor  human  being  could, 
I  thought,  be  nothing  to  what  I  suffered  at  the  moment  when 
it  came  to  my  turn  to  speak.  I  was  letter-perfect  in  the  part 
of  Hamlet,  and  had  frequently  galloped  over  every  word  of  it 
from  beginning  to  end ;  indeed,  I  knew  the  whole  tragedy  by 
heart — every  sentence  was  coursing  vividly  before  me — but  I 
was  suddenly  struck  dumb,  and  could  make  no  utterance. 
Cold  drops  of  sweat  ran  down  my  back,  my  head  felt  on  fire, 
my  knees  were  decidedly  uneasy,  my  eyes  grew  glassy,  the 
sea  of  human  heads  before  me  seemed  converted  into  one  great 
petrified  face — and  oh!  how  terribly  hard  it  looked  at  me — 
seeming  to  read  my  very  soul.  I  tried  to  shut  my  eyes,  but 
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the  gigantic  head,  with  hundreds  of  penetrating  eyes,  still 
glared  on  me ;  at  one  moment  it  seemed  as  if  it  would  melt 
with  compassion,  and  then  it  became  fixed  with  an  icy  con- 
temptuous smile  that  seemed  to  refuse  all  sympathy,  and  mock 
at  me.  Then  a  new  feeling  came  over  me.  I  felt  as  if  all 
that  was  taking  place  was  no  concern  of  mine — nothing  to  me 
individually.  I  did  not  understand  it.  I  was  in  the  land  of 
unconsciousness — far  away  in  dreamland — and  my  mind  was 
blank ;  I  did  not  even  think — I  had  become  a  statue  immove- 
able,  but  with  just  the  breath  of  life  in  me.  In  a  moment 
again  I  woke  up — I  tried  to  concentrate  my  thoughts — my 
eyes  brightened,  and  I  gazed  into  the  audience ;  tried  to  look 
unusually  mild,  philosophic,  and  intellectual.  I  succeeded  to 
some  extent  in  this,  as  I  fancied ;  but,  as  I  have  since  been 
told,  I  only  attained  the  position  of  looking  unutterably 
foolish. 

Again  and  again  my  cue  was  given,  but  I  heeded  it  not. 
Answer  made  he  none — no  sound  issued  from  the  deep  chest 
of  the  "inky  Dane."  He  was  too  silent.  My  lips  moved,  but 
my  voice  was  frozen.  I  felt  choked  up;  my  legs  quivered 
and  quavered,  and  silently  danced  a  quick,  shaky  kind  of 
movement.  The  prompter  cried  out  the  beginning  of  my 
part  several  times — 

"  A  little  more " 

but  my  only  reply  was  a  hopeless,  helpless  stare.  I  looked, 
and  looked,  and  better  looked  at  the  audience — but  the  fact 
was,  all  memory  had  fled.  I  felt  what  I  had  to  say,  but  could 
not  speak  it.  The  audience  began  to  get  impatient,  and  hiss. 
All  at  once  a  thought  of  home  came  vividly  across  me ;  and 
glancing  at  my  sombre  dress,  I  said  to  myself,  as  I  thought, 
"  What  would  my  mother  say  to  this,  if  she  saw  me  making 
such  an  infernal  fool  of  myself  ?" 

I  will  never  forget  the  roar  that  took  place ;  for,  instead  of 
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merely  thinking  these  words,  I  had  spoken  them — they  unwit- 
tingly found  vocal  expression — and  the  audience  shouted  with 
excitement.  The  company,  losing  all  sense  of  propriety,  first 
tittered,  and  then  joined  heartily  in  the  general  roar ;  and  I, 
looking  first  one  way  and  then  the  other,  bolted  off  the  stage 
as  hard  as  I  could,  amid  a  renewed  shout  from  the  whole 
audience. 

And  so  ended  my  first  appearance  on  any  stage. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

BEING  THE  NECESSARY  SEQUEL  TO  CHAPTER  II.,  MUST  BE  READ; 
OTHERWISE,  AS  IT  IS  RATHER  OP  A  HUMDRUM  NATURE,  AND 
AS  IT  CONTAINS  NO  INCIDENT  VERY  ESSENTIAL  TO  MY  STORY, 
IT  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN  PASSED  OVER. 

AFTER  the  curtain  had  fallen  on  my  unfortunate  attempt  at 
Hamlet,  it  became  necessary  to  appease  the  offended  audience 
by  a  few  words  of  apology.  This  was  not  difficult;  for,  to 
say  the  truth,  the  good  weavers  of  Thready  ton  were  rather 
amused  than  otherwise  at  the  affair,  and  quite  inclined,  after 
their  hearty  laugh,  to  be  in  a  forgiving  disposition.  The 
gentleman  who  was  to  do  the  Ghost  was  sent  on  to  make  a 
suitable  speech,  appealing,  in  the  usual  stock  phrases,  to  the 
generous  sympathies  of  the  audience,  and  begging  the  usual 
indulgence  for  the  manager  on  account  of  their  unlooked-for 
disappointment.  The  speech  was  well  received,  and  after  a 
substitute  for  the  novice  had  been  provided,  the  play  went 
on,  the  manager  thus  retaining  all  the  cash  which  had  come 
into  the  house — rather  a  pleasing  fact  for  him,  considering  that 
it  was  a  crowded  one. 

As  to  my  own  feelings  immediately  after  my  escape  from 
the  stage,  I  cannot  now  recollect  what  they  were.  Covered 
with  perspiration,  I  staggered  away  to  the  dressing-room, 
where,  from  intense  mental  excitement,  I  fell  at  length  on  the 
floor  in  a  deep  faint.  I  recovered,  however,  in  a  short  time, 
and  found  myself  surrounded  by  the  company,  who  were 
kindly  ministering  to  me.  All  signs  of  merriment  by  this  time 
had  vanished ;  they,  no  doubt,  fancied  it  might  turn  out  too 
serious  an  affair  for  a  joke.  As  for  myself,  I  felt,  after  I  had 
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taken  a  glass  of  water,  considerably  relieved ;  and  although  I 
forced  myself  to  laugh  at  the  absurd  termination  of  all  my 
schemes,  I  wished  at  the  time  to  have  had  a  good  cry,  could  I 
have  wept  in  secret. 

The  gentleman  who  acted  old  Polonius  told  me  to  keep  up 
my  spirits  and  not  be  cast  down.  "  Try  again,  my  boy,"  said 
he;  "one  failure  is  nothing.  Let  me  honestly  advise  you, 
however,  not  to  fly  at  such  high  game  as  Hamlet ;  stick  to  little 
bits ;  what  you  can  get,  in  fact — you  will  thus  get  practice  and 
confidence  together,  and  the  opportunities  of  murdering  Hamlet 
will  no  doubt  frequently  occur.  In  the  meantime,  I  may 
venture  to  prophesy,  from  your  face,  that  comedy  will  be  your 
forte,  and  you  may  throw  tragedy  to  the  dogs  as  soon  as  you 
please."  "  Oich,  me  boy,"  said  the  King,  in  his  best  brogue, 
"  don't  moind  yer  leetle  failure.  I  have  done  the  same  meself 
when  I  was  a  novice,  an'  here  I  am,  ye  sees,  play'n  the  King 
in  this  abominable  dress  that  I  can't  get  to  fit  me  any  how ; 
bedad,  now  I  wish  me  boots  had  been  filled  with  chips  of  my 
own  glass  when  I  tuk  to  acting ;  but  thry  it  again,  me  lad, 
thry  it  again !" 

I  had  a  strong  impression  that  my  advisers  were  in  the  right, 
and,  thanking  them  kindly  for  their  good  advice,  I  resolved  to 
profit  by  it ;  and  it  is  advice  so  good  that  I  would  here  impress 
it  upon  all  stage-struck  heroes — a  class  of  people  who  invari- 
ably fancy  that  tragedy  alone  is  the  line  of  business  that  will 
suit  them  best,  as  is  evinced  by  the  mistake  committed  in  this 
respect  by  many  of  the  great  actors  of  former  times,  and  also 
of  the  present  day,  who,  at  the  outset  of  their  career,  strutted 
in  their  buskins,  having  ultimately,  however,  to  get  them  altered 
into  a  pair  of  socks. 

I  may  as  well  mention  here,  that  the  only  instance  I  recollect 
to  have  heard  of  a  person  speaking  his  thoughts  on  the  stage 
in  the  same  manner  as  I  had  unwittingly  done,  much  to  the 
amusement  of  my  audience,  took  place  in  this  very  theatre. 
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The  play  was  "Hamlet"  also,  and  great  amusement  was 
afforded  by  a  little  bit  of  eccentricity  in  the  principal  performer, 
an  amateur  from  a  Glasgow  dramatic  club.  This  gentleman 
had  acquired  a  great  habit  of  quoting  Shakspeare,  and  invari- 
ably, after  a  recitation,  out  came  the  customary  "  Shakspeare." 
He  became  so  forgetful  of  being  in  the  middle  of  "  Hamlet," 
that,  after  one  of  his  best  soliloquies,  as  usual  the  quotation 
must  be  given,  and  in  a  moment,  to  the  astonishment  of  both 
audience  and  brother  actors,  there  rolled  from  his  mouth  the 
sonorous  mark  indicative  of  his  author — "Shakspeare."  The 
effect  of  such  a  thing  cannot  be  given  on  paper,  but  it  wa» 
excessively  ludicrous. 

The  morning  after  my  failure,  Watkins  (that  was  the  mana- 
ger's name)  sent  a  message  for  me  to  call  upon  him  at  his 
lodgings.  I  went,  of  course,  and  he  received  me  with  great 
kindness. 

"I  have  been  thinking,"  he  said,  "that  you  would  be  the 
better  of  a  little  more  experience,  and  a  great  deal  more  prac- 
tice, before  you  try  Hamlet  again.  Now,  if  you  like  to  stay 
with  me  till  the  end  of  the  season  at  Shippeyton,  you  will  get 
some  nice  little  parts,  and  be  put  up  to  the  business  of  the 
stage  in  a  regular  way ;  and  you  know  the  profession  of  an 
actor  must  be  learned  just  like  any  other.  Of  course,  you 
know,  my  boy,  I  won't  be  able  to  afford  you  a  salary  for  the 
first  few  weeks,  as  you  are  quite  a  novice,  but  you  will  get 
your  choice  of  the  'little  business/  and  I  have  no  doubt  you 
will  get  on  well  if  you  take  pains.  We  open  at  Shippeyton  in 
a  week,  and  if  you  think  these  terms  (I  did  not  think  them 
terms  at  all)  suitable,  you  can  join  us  there." 

"You'll  get  some  nice  'business*  to  play,"  chimed  in  Mrs. 
W.,  "  and  when  we  go  to  our  next  town,  I've  no  doubt  Mr. 
Watkins  will  give  you  a  salary." 

Now,  had  I  been  a  wise  young  man,  I  would  at  once  have 
given  up  going  a-acting,  and  gone  home  once  more  to  my 
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mother's  apron-strings,  but  the  demon  of  pride  stepped  in  to 
prevent  this,  and  I  accepted  his  offer.  I  did  not  certainly 
relish  the  idea  of  working  without  any  salary,  but  I  gulped 
down  the  affront,  and  resolved  to  make  the  best  of  the  inten- 
tions of  fate  regarding  me.  It  is  quite  usual  to  entrap  begin- 
ners thus,  and  as  they  have  generally  a  capital  supply  of  dresses 
and  properties,  they  are  an  acquisition ;  for  as  there  must  be  a 
certain  number  of  persons  in  a  company,  in  order  to  look  the 
characters  in  a  play  if  they  cannot  act  them,  it  is  clear  that 
even  a  well-dressed  dummy,  when  he  is  procured  at  the  cheap 
price  of  nothing,  is  just  as  good  as  one  that  is  paid  for ;  and, 
moreover,  his  outfit  and  dresses  are  generally,  out  of  all  com- 
parison, better  than  those  of  the  old  hack  actors  who  are 
usually  to  be  found  in  such  companies. 

After  a  week's  absence  in  Edinburgh  I  returned  to  Thready- 
ton,  in  order  to  pack  up  my  "  traps,"  and  then  went  on  to 
Shippeyton  to  join  the  banner  of  Mr.  Watkin's  as  a  regular 
member  of  his  establishment. 

The  company  was  much  the  same  as  we  had  at  the  former 
place,  only  we  were  to  have  a  regular  course  of  stars — C.  D. 
Pitt,  Macready,  the  African  Roscius,  and  Miss  Helen '  Faucit, 
having  been  all  announced.  At  the  time  I  joined,  Mr.  Pitt 
was  there,  and  the  following  brief  entry  from  my  note-book 
gives  full  particulars  of  my  second  advent  on  the  boards : — 

"Made  my  second  appearance  on  any  stage  at  the  Theatre- 
Royal,  Shippeyton,  as  first  countryman  in  the  '  Twa  Drovers,' 
and  one  of  the  citizens  in  *  Yirginius,'  Mr.  C.  D.  Pitt  playing 
the  Roman  hero." 

"  O !  what  a  falling  off  was  there,  my  countrymen ;"  what  a 
yawning  gulf  to  leap,  from  the  graceful  Hamlet  to  a  clown  in 
the  "  Twa  Drovers."  I  never  could  have  dreamed  of  such  a 
change  a  short  month  before.  Then  there  was  to  be  no  falling 
off — it  was  mount,  mount,  higher  and  higher  then ;  but  now  I 
had  got  to  the  lowest  step  of  the  ladder,  and  had  to  begin  at 
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the  beginning,  and  climb  from  the  countryman  upward ;  and, 
after  all,  that  is  the  true  way  of  getting  on.  Many  a  man  has 
risen  to  eminence  by  pursuing  a  similar  course. 

When  I  sobered'  down  a  little  to  my  new  way  of  life,  and 
had  seen  the  absurdity  of  my  high-flown  views,  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  advice  which  my  friend  Polonius  had  given 
me  was  correct,  and  that  comedy — low  comedy — was  unques- 
tionably the  line  of  business  in  which  I  was  destined  to  shine, 
and  to  rival  Liston  was  now  the  summit  of  my  ambition ;  but 
how  I  succeeded  in  this  high  resolve  the  reader  will  find  out 
by  a  careful  perusal  of  the  remainder  of  these  "  Confessions" 
Some  of  my  friends  have  told  me  that  "adventures"  would  be 
a  more  striking  word  on  my  title-page,  but  as  there  is  very 
little  to  relate  in  the  way  of  incident,  and  as,  strictly  speaking, 
what  I  have  to  tell  is  all  in  the  way  of  confession,  I  prefer 
taking  my  own  way,  and  hope  that  my  candour  will  be  duly 
appreciated,  and  that  my  experiences  will  act  as  a  beacon  to 
keep  others  from  striking  upon  the  same  rock  as  myself. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

TREATS  OF  THE  "AMENITIES"  OP  THE  PROFESSION SHOWS 

"  HAMLET  "    IN    HIS    EVERY-DAY    CLOTHES GIVES    SOME 

ORIGINAL  INFORMATION  ABOUT  "  OPHELIA'S "  WHITE  SATIN 
SLIPPERS — AND,  GENERALLY,  "HOLDS  THE  MIRROR  UP  TO 
NATURE"  AS  TO  "YE  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMES  OF  YE 
STROLLER1  "  WHEN  OFF  THE  STAGE. 

THEATRICAL  aspirants  may  take  my  word  for  it,  that  the 
actor's,  especially  at  the  outset,  is  a  dull  and  miserable  life. 
It  is  a  case  of  the  most  annoying  routine — real  hard  disagree- 
able work.  Up  betimes  in  the  morning  to  study,  if  you  have 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  "  the  book,"  for  in  a  country 
theatre  there  is  no  such  personage  as  a  copyist — no  nicely 
written  out  "  parts  "  to  study  from.  There  is  in  general  only 
"  the  book" — i.e.,  a  printed  copy  of  the  play ;  and  as  "  the  lead- 
ing man,"  arid  "  the  leading  lady,"  and  "  the  heavy  man,"  and 
"the  low  comedian,"  and  "the  light  comedian,"  and  "the 
chambermaid,"  may  all  have  to  study  their  parts,  there  is  little 
chance  for  the  "utility  "  people  getting  a  sight  of  it.  Rehearsal 
from  about  ten  to  four,  with  three  parts  incubating  perhaps 
during  its  course,  and  in  which  you  are  expected  to  be  "  up  " 
at  night  to  a  letter.  Home  to  dinner  (if,  by  any  unex- 
pected piece  of  good  luck,  you  have  such  a  thing  to  take), 
which  you  eat  with  a  well-thumbed  playbook  in  your  hand, 
swallowing  your  part  and  your  bread  and  cheese  at  one  and 
the  same  moment.  A  short  interval  here  intervenes,  which 
must  be  devoted  to  study,  in  order  to  get  letter-perfect  in  your 
parts.  Very  "  old  stagers,"  who  are  studied  in  everything, 
devote  this  hour  to  the  public-house.  The  public-house  is,  of 
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course,  next  door  to  the  playhouse,  and  the  chances  are,  that 
half  the  members  of  the  company  are  drinking  at  this  hour 
of  the  day,  not  however,  as  the  reader  may  suppose,  at  their 
own  expense, — no,  no,  they  usually  find  a  simpleton  or  two  to 
"  stand  sam  "  for  them.  You  then  pack  up  such  things  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  night,  in  some  old  bag,  and  take  them 
with  you  to  your  dressing-room.  As  none  of  an  actor's  private 
properties  are  left  in  the  theatre,  all  the  company  do  the  same ; 
and  at  about  half-past  six  o'clock,  one  after  the  other,  the 
shabby-looking  people  may  be  seen  to  drop  in  at  the  stage- 
door,  looking  very  like  thimblers  — for  one  of  which  fraternity 
I  was  at  one  time  apprehended. 

Acting  begins  at  seven ;  and  it  was  not  uncommon  for  me 
to  change  my  dress  and  make  up  my  face  seven  times  in  a 
night.  Hard  work  enough  that  of  itself.  You  glance  at  the 
cast  as  you  go  out  at  midnight,  and  grin  to  find  yourseff  in  for 
five  nice  little  parts  in  the  three  pieces  put  up  for  to-morrow 
night.  To  make  this  all  the  more  delightful,  you  find  on 
inquiry  that  the  books  are  all  engaged,  and  so  you  must  learn 
your  part  in  the  best  way  you  can.  When  you  get  home  you 
are  asleep  in  a  moment ;  if  you  sit  down  in  a  vain  attempt  to 
collect  your  scattered  thoughts,  all  becomes  a  whirl  of  confusion 
— a  whirl  of  Hamlets,  First  Actors,  Second  Gravediggers,  and 
"a  rat,  a  rat  behind  the  arras,  dead  for  a  ducat" — or  other 
similar  exclamations.  You  go  to  bed,  but  not  to  sleep,  for  in 
your  mind's-eye  you  again  and  again  go  through  the  scenes  of 
the  night,  and  wake  next  morning  to  repeat  the  same  routine. 

The  ladies  of  the  profession  who  belong  to  these  small 
country  theatres  go  through  the  same  course,  with,  in  addition 
to  their  share  of  the  study,  a  good  deal  of  washing  and  ironing 
work — doing  up  of  muslin  skirts,  pinking  of  "  tights,"  chang- 
ing and  darning  of  lace,  and  other  such  work.  I  must  say  that 
the  greatest  care  is  taken  of  all  these  "  properties."  It  is  often 
very  difficult  to  procure  the  necessary  dresses  and  ornaments 
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out  of  the  scanty  salary  obtained  at  a  small  country  theatre ; 
hence,  each  article  of  attire  is  rigorously  looked  after,  and  most 
carefully  laid  away  after  being  used.  Pieces  of  lace,  gloves, 
and  satin  shoes,  are  kept  as  if  they  were  of  fabulous  value. 
Perhaps  the  young  lady  who  does  "the  juvenile  business" 
will  be  found  busy  after  breakfast  manipulating  a  pair  of  white 
satin  shoes,  or  shoes  which  once  were  white,  with  crumbs  of 
bread — great  need  to  make  them  decent, — in  these  same  white 
satin  slippers  at  night  she  has  to  go  mad  as  the  broken- 
hearted OpheUat  singing — 

"  He  is  dead  and  gone,  lady, 

He  is  dead  and  gone  ; 
At  his  head  a  grass-green  turf, 
At  his  heels  a  stone." 

In  fact,  the  following  moral  which  I  picked  up  in  an  old 
periodical  is  apropos : — 

"  Ye  youths  who  velvet  paths  descry 

In  the  home  of  a  Scenic  King, 
For  a  sight  of  the  back  of  the  picture  try ; — 
To  judge  of  a  player  is  *  all  my  eye,' 
Unless  you  have  rubb'd  the  wing !" 

Married  ladies,  who  are  in  the  profession  along  with  their 
families,  are  generally  great  drudges,  having  not  only  to  play 
the  mother  and  the  mistress  at  home,  but  to  perform  their  part 
on  the  stage  as  well — having  to  attend  rehearsal  and  the  broth- 
pot  at  the  same  time.  I  was  exceedingly  sorry  for  one  poor 
lady,  who,  along  with  a  son  and  two  daughters,  was  a  member 
of  the  company  at  Shippeyton.  Maternal  ambition  prompted 
her  to  aid  in  forwarding  her  children  in  the  profession,  and  she 
sacrificed  her  own  desires  to  their  interest,  and  frequently  got 
well  damned  by  the  manager  for  her  pains.  She  has  since 
died,  poor  woman,  and  so  has  one  of  the  daughters  in  question, 
but  her  son,  I  observe,  is  getting  on  well,  and  is  now  in  a  good 
position  in  one  of  the  first  class  provincial  theatres  of  England. 
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I  have  somewhere  read  of  a  great  actor  who  made  up  a 
most  lugubrious  catalogue  of  the  ills  he  had  fallen  heir  to, 
even  after  he  had  worked  his  way  to  the  top  of  his  profession, 
and  had  become  a  famous  London  actor,  and  one  of  his  griev- 
ances I  remember  was,  that  there  was  in  the  green-room  only 
one  glass  out  of  which  he  had  to  drink  in  common  with  all 
the  members  of  the  theatre.  Poor  fellow!  Had  he  never 
wandered  over  the  country  with  his  unprotected  toes  peeping 
out  of  a  pair  of  stage  boots,  and  with  a  "  property  "  vest  aiding 
to  shield  him  from  the  cold,  and  glad  to  beg  a  drink  of  beer  or 
milk  to  keep  up  the  steam  as  he  journeyed  along?  "We  suppose 
not,  or  in  the  luxurious  enjoyment  of  his  fifty  pounds  a-week 
he  had  perhaps  forgotten  those  days ;  but  I  am  much  mistaken 
if,  like  most  of  the  members  of  the  theatre  at  Shippeyton,  he 
had  not  passed  years  of  his  life  without  having  the  privilege  of 
drinking  out  of  a  glass  of  any  kind.  Pew  of  the  small 
country  theatres  have  a  green-room,  and  Threadyton  was 
no  exception.  As  I  have  already  mentioned,  we  assembled  in 
a  corner  behind  the  scenes,  all  huddled  together  over  a  small 
spark  of  fire,  and  I  never  saw  a  glass  there  at  all,  except 
when  a  few  of  us  might  join  for  a  bottle  of  ale,  and  borrow 
such  a  vessel  to  drink  it  out  of,  which  we  all  did  in  common. 
I  very  shrewdly  suspect  the  great  actor  in  question  had  many  a 
time  to  do  the  same  thing. 

A  few  members  of  the  company  usually  took  a  stroll  on  the 
Sunday  forenoons.  It  was  generally  the  "  painter,"  the  "  heavy 
man,"  and  myself — when  they  retailed  stories  of  their  wondrous 
adventures  and  stage  experiences.  We  had  only  one  incident 
to  talk  about  personal  to  the  company,  and  it  was  really  a 
laughable  one.  Walls  the  prompter,  who  was  useful  on  the 
stage,  happened  one  evening  to  play  the  Duke  in  the  tragedy 
of  "  Othello,"  having  previously  given  directions  to  a  girl  of 
all-work  who  attended  on  the  wardrobe  to  bring  him  a  gill  of 
the  best  whisky.  Not  wishing  to  go  out,  as  the  evening  was 
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wot,  the  girl  employed  a  little  boy  who  happened  to  be  stand- 
ing about  to  execute  the  commission,  and  the  little  fellow  (no 
person  being  present  to  stop  him),  without  considering  the 
impropriety  of  such  an  act,  coolly  walked  on  to  the  stage, 
and  delivered  his  message — the  state  of  affairs  at  this  ridiculous 
juncture  being  exactly  as  follows  : — The  senate  was  assembled, 
and  the  speaker  was — 

Brabantio. — So  did  I  yours  :  Good,  your  grace,  pardon  me, 
Neither  uay  place,  nor  aught  I  heard  of  business, 
Hath  raised  me  from  my  bed  ;  nor  cloth  this  general  care 
Take  hold  of  me  ;  for  my  particular  grief 
Is  of  so  floodgate  and  overbearing  nature, 
That  it  engluts  and  swallows  other  sorrows, 
And  is  still  itself. 

Duke.— Why,  what's  the  matter  ? 

» 

Here  the  little  boy  walked  on  to  the  stage,  with  a  pewter  gill- 
stoup,  and  thus  delivered  himself: — "  It's  jist  the  whusky,  Mr. 
Walls,  and  I  couldna  get  ony  at  fourpence,  so  yer  aw'n  the 
landlord  a  penny ;  and  he  says  it's  time  you  was  payin'  what's 
doon  i'  the  book." 

The  roars  of  laughter  which  followed  are  indescribable,  and, 
I  daresay,  the  scene  will  long  remain  stereotyped  in  the  recol- 
lection of  all  who  witnessed  it. 

As  time  went  on,  the  town  gave  signs  of  being  exhausted, 
and  then  commenced  the  "  benefits,"  that  sure  sign  of  a  speedy 
winding  up  of  the  theatrical  season.  The  fag-end  of  a  season 
is  always  a  marked  period  in  a  country  theatre.  Old  Ducrow, 
in  one  of  his  conversations,  gives  an  inimitable  description  of 
it — too  long,  however,  to  quote  here ;  but  it  may  be  found  in 
Alfred  Bunn's  work,  "  Before  and  Behind  the  Curtain."  Some 
of  the  company,  who  have  obtained  better  engagements,  make 
no  ceremony  about  going — they  go  at  once.  Others  who,  like 
myself,  had  no  monied  inducement — those  for  whom  "the 
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ghost  walk'd  "  in  vain — soon  get  tired  of  the  hard  study  con- 
sequent on  heavy  benefits,  and  under  the  pretence  of  being 
insulted,  leave  the  company.  The  "study"  at  such  periods  is 
quite  awful ;  in  fact,  so  awful  as  to  preclude  any  chance  of  its 
being  accomplished.  As  for  acting  a  part,  there  is  no  time  to 
learn  how  to  do  that.  Some  actors  think  nothing  at  all,  upon 
the  occasion  of  their  "  ben,"  of  putting  up  four  plays  or  so ;  and 
as  the  same  thing  may  be  done  for  a  week  running,  it  is  no 
joke,  I  can  honestly  say.  No  wonder  the  company  sometimes 
breaks  up  rather  suddenly.  It  did  so  on  the  occasion  to  which 
I  allude.  One  slunk  away  after  the  other  in  double  quick 
time,  till  all  who  were  going  had  departed.  The  manager  was 
left  nearly  solw — monarch  of  all  he  surveyed,  viz.,  three  men 
and  two  women,  who  were  removing  with  him  to  Dundee. 
Seeing  this,  I  began  also  to  think  of  removing ;  and  as  I  was 
not  indebted  in  any  way  to  the  manager,  I  did  so  as  soon  as 
it  suited  my  own  convenience,  having  made  up  my  mind  to 
turn  my  back  on  Scotland,  and  try  to  woo  fortune  in  the 
theatres  of  "  merry  England." 

So  ended  my  two  months'  novitiate  at  Shippeyton ;  and  if 
it  learned  me  nothing  else,  it  at  least  taught  me  that  to  become 
an  actor  it  is  quite  as  necessary  to  begin  at  the  beginning  as 
when  you  learn  any  other  profession.  A  man  cannot  become 
a  surgeon  and  perform  a  difficult  operation  all  at  once.  He 
must  serve  the  necessary  apprenticeship ;  therefore,  why  expect 
great  success  if  you  begin  at  Hamlet  instead  of  Bernardo  ?  All 
who  seriously  wish  to  adopt  the  stage  as  a  way  of  living  should 
recollect  this,  and  "  serve  their  time  "  to  it  in  a  regular  way. 
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CHAPTER  Y. 

CONTAINS  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  POLITE  BUT  PROFITLESS  ART 
OF  "  GAGGING,"  AS  PRACTISED  BY  "  THE  TRAGEDIANS  OF  THE 
CITY  "  IN  THE  RURAL  HAMLETS. 

ENGLAND  was  naturally  fixed  upon  as  the  goal  of  my  ambition. 
I  had  long  resolved  to  try  the  theatres  of  England,  considering 
them  the  best  field  for  a  young  actor,  both  on  account  of  their 
being  so  numerous,  and  because  the  press  takes  more  notice  of 
theatrical  doings  there,  and  so  brings  one's  name  more  pro- 
minently before  the  public.  Besides,  the  player's  head-quar- 
ters may  naturally  be  considered  to  be  in  London.  It  is 
always  to  the  great  metropolis  that  country  managers  resort 
to  fill  up  or  strengthen  their  companies ;  hence  the  employer, 
and  those  seeking  employment,  consider  the  best  common 
meeting-place  to  be  London.  Many  English  actors,  however, 
think  Scotland  the  better  field  of  the  two,  and  say  that  the 
Scottish  people  are  more  frequent  in  their  attendance  than  the 
English,  the  latter  being  a  more  intellectual  and  a  better 
educated  class.  Perhaps  the  real  cause  consists  in  the  English 
people  having  a  far  greater  variety  of  amusements  than  the 
more  staid  people  who  live  north  of  the  Tweed.  The  English- 
man has  his  cricket  field,  his  singing  saloon,  his  shooting  matches, 
his  tea  gardens,  and  his  skittle  ground,  and  John  Bull  makes 
the  greatest  possible  use  of  the  whole  range  of  the  sporting 
world ;  but  the  Scotchman  has  not  these  resources — and  hence, 
when  the  opportunity  offers  itself,  he  runs  to  the  theatre  if 
the  bill  be  at  all  attractive ;  in  fact,  it  is  "  merry "  England, 
and  consequently,  as  I  thought,  certain  to  be  a  better  field  for 
the  poor  player.  I  naturally  thought  also,  that  as  it  was 
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greatly  larger  than  Scotland,  and  contained  a  far  greater  num- 
ber of  large  towns  densely  populated,  that  there  would  be 
more  money  to  spend  on  theatrical  entertainments  than  there 
could  possibly  be  in  the  little  fourth-rate  towns  which  dot  the 
"  land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood." 

Before  finally  starting  for  England,  I  was  prevailed  upon  by 
our  scene-painter,  and  one  or  two  other  members  of  the  com- 
pany, to  join  a  "  gagging "  expedition  to  a  few  of  the  small 
towns  of  Ayrshire. 

Nothing  is  so  common  with  actors  who  may  be  engaged  in 
a  large  market  town  at  the  close  of  a  season,  than  in  the  inter- 
regnum which  generally  occurs  before  the  manager  is  ready  to 
open  the  next  theatre  on  the  circuit,  for  the  company  to 
divide  and  start  in  little  knots  to  the  surrounding  villages 
in  order  to  enliven  the  rustic  inhabitants  with  all  kinds  of 
entertainment.  Dancing,  spouting,  posturing,  magic  lanterns, 
dissolving  views,  and  many  other  varieties  of  the  means  of 
amusing,  are  called  into  active  requisition.  A  successful  little 
tour  is  sometimes  the  result,  but  more  frequently  the  affair  is 
a  miserable  failure,  and  ends  in  debt  and  disgust. 

Ours  was  a  sickly  expedition  and  never  throve,  notwith- 
standing our  having  a  magic-lantern  and  three  performing 
dogs,  which  were  the  property  of  the  scene-painter.  We 
mostly  played  in  the  largest  room  of  the  best  frequented 
public-house,  and  our  receipts  were  poor  indeed,  generally 
•averaging  from  6s.  to  16s.  per  night,  out  of  which  travelling 
expenses,  printing  expenses,  living  expenses,  and  theatrical 
expenses  had  all  to  be  paid.  The  result  was  the  usual  one  in 
such  cases — everybody  that  would  give  "tick"  was  applied  to, 
and  after  we  had  got  all  out  of  them  that  could  be  got,  we 
departed,  as  quietly  as  possible  of  course,  and  left  the  deluded 
ones  to  get  their  cash  as  best  they  could.  So  it  occurred  in 
several  towns;  and  so,  in  our  progress,  we  always  left  the 
stench  of  the  strolling  player  behind  us  in  some  half-dozen 
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villages.  This  stench  is  debt — universal  debt.  The  reader,  I 
daresay,  will  be  able,  by  the  use  of  a  little  arithmetic,  to  see 
that  our  receipts  could  do  no  more  than  keep  us  alive,  and 
that  only  in  a  kind  of  miserable,  half-existing  way  of  life, 
anything  but  agreeable  to  those  who  had  not  been  seasoned  to 
it,  and  well  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  a  stroller's  existence, 
or  quite  able  to  sponge  on  admirers  for  small  treats  of  bread 
and  cheese,  or  borrow  an  occasional  half-crown  from  a  green 
acquaintance.  Many  of  the  strollers  are  adepts  in  this  kind 
of  "  business."  I  knew  one  who  boasted  that  he  had  never 
paid  a  penny  for  drink  since  he  entered  the  profession.  For 
myself  I  lived  on  my  capital — that  is,  I  dipped  pretty  freely 
into  my  own  private  purse — and  it  was  lucky  for  me  that  with 
my  notions  of  comfort  I  had  such  a  good  dernier  resort,  for  it 
was  greatly  needed.  Our  receipts  for  a  week's  work,  with 
two  performances  on  Saturday,  were  generally  as  follows  : — 

Monday, 8s. 

Wednesday, 5s. 

Thursday, 4s.  6d. 

Saturday, 20s. 

Making  a  grand  total  of 37s.  6d. 

And  when  this  was  divided  among  five  people,  after  deducting 
a  necessary  and  paid  expenditure  of  half-a-crown  for  candles, 
&c.,  it  left  us  about  seven  shillings  each  to  live  upon,  which 
any  reader,  not  actually  destitute  of  arithmetical  perception, 
will  find  is  exactly  one  shilling  per  day ;  and  it  may  safely  be 
left  to  economists,  both  social  and  political,  to  say  how  this 
money  should  be  expended,  in  order  to  extract  the  greatest 
amount  of  food,  raiment,  and  other  etceteras  essential  to 
animal  life,  out  of  it. 

What  kind  of  pieces  did  we  play  ?  the  reader  very  naturally 
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Oh,  all  kinds,  is  my  reply.  We  stuck  at  nothing,  whether 
possible  or  impossible ;  and  we  took  particular  care  to  put  a 
good  face  on  all  matters  appertaining  to  the  company  and 
our  resources. 

We  usually  managed  to  hide  our  poverty  pretty  well ;  and, 
as  I  was  considered  the  best-dressed  man  of  the  corps,  it 
usually  fell  to  my  lot  to  be  sent  forward  in  advance  to  prime 
the  next  village  that  we  had  selected  as  our  scene  of  operation. 
Of  course,  I  made  up  the  best  story  possible,  embellishing  my 
narrative  with  appropriate  quotations  from  the  great  bard, 
in  order  to  show  my  learning.  The  landlord  of  the  hall  or 
barn  where  we  expected  to  pitch  our  tent  was  sure  to  be 
inquisitive,  and  would  likely  ask,  "  What  players  are  they  ?" 

My  answer  in  such  cases  was  pat — "  Even  those  you  were 
wont  to  take  such  delight  in — the  tragedians  of  the  city." 

Then,  of  course,  came,  "  How  chances  it  they  travel  ?" 

"  Oh,  it's  our  interregnum  at  present,"  would  be  my  reply. 
"  The  season  has  just  closed  at  Shippeyton,  and  we  do  not 
open  at  Dundee  for  a  week  or  ten  days  yet." 

"  What  kind  of  bill  do  you  put  out  ?"  was,  in  all  probability, 
the  next  question. 

This  was  just  what  I  wanted  to  be  asked,  as  it  afforded  me 
scope  to  describe,  in  a  rather  imaginative  way  I  must  confess, 
what  we  could  do. 

"  We  shall  open,  sir,  with  Tobins'  admired  comedy  of  '  The 
Honeymoon ;'  after  which,  the  Learned  Dogs  will  represent  a 
little  pantomime ;  next,  we  will  have  an  Exhibition  of  the 
Magic  Lantern,  with  moveable  figures;  then  singing  and 
dancing,  and  a  solo  on  the  Accordion;  the  whole  to  conclude 
with  the  grand  new  farce  of  *  Polkamania.' " 

"  Well,  you  have  quantity  enough  at  any  rate ;  we  shall  see 
what  your  quality  is  when  you  come.  You  seem  a  decent-like 
fellow,  and  if  the  rest  are  like  you,  you  can  have  my  room ; 
but  the  last  lot  who  had  it  never  paid  me  a  copper  for  it,  the 
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swindling  scoundrels  !  I  hope  you  wont  come  that  dodge,  and 
leave  me  in  the  lurch  as  they  did." 

Such  was  generally  the  termination  of  my  mission;  and 
in  due  time,  the  company  would  arrive,  generally  under  the 
cloud  of  night,  so  as  to  escape  observation — as  the  player's 
seedy  coat  dislikes  the  glare  of  the  great  orb  of  day ;  and, 
besides,  each  member  of  the  company  had  to  carry  a  portion 
of  the  scenery,  and,  under  the  circumstances  attendant  on  such 
carriership,  we  greatly  disliked  publicity.  Stealing  into  the 
village,  then,  in  this  manner,  we  took  possession  of  the  place, 
and  had  it  fitted  up  before  the  landlord  had  any  idea  that  the 
".things,"  as  he  called  them,  had  been  brought  upon  the  scene 
of  action. 

This  system  was  repeated  till  the  company  broke  up,  which 
was,  I  think,  in  about  three  weeks. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
"ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT. 

NOTHING  of  very  peculiar  interest,  or  at  least  of  sufficient 
interest  to  relate,  occurred  during  my  sojourn  with  these 
"gaggers." 

Feeling,  however,  that  it  was  lost  time  to  wander  about  the 
country  in  such  a  state  of  downright  vagabondism — for  such 
our  mode  of  life  undoubtedly  was,  although  we  made  great 
professions  in  the  bills  about  the  high  moral  teaching  of  a 
well-regulated  stage — I  resolved  at  once  to  give  up  the  gagging 
department,  and  endeavour  to  get  a  respectable  situation  and 
— a  salary,  which,  at  the  outset  of  an  actor's  career,  is  gene- 
rally a  rather  difficult  matter  to  accomplish.  With  the  view, 
therefore,  of  achieving  this  desirable  change  in  the  best  and 
speediest  manner,  I  wrote  out  a  neat  circular,  stating  my  quali- 
fications and  aspirations,  and  sent  it  to  as  many  managers  as  I 
could  recollect  the  names  of;  and,  among  others,  I  sent  one  to 
the  late  Mr.  Alexander,  "sole  proprietor  of  the  Theatre-Royal, 
Glasgow." 

To  my  great  astonishment,  "Alick,"  as  he  was  familiarly 
called  by  his  townsmen,  sent  me,  Frederick  George  Capelton, 
(that  was  my  theatrical  name)  an  offer  to  come  to  "  his 
theature."  The  salary  was  very  small — only  fourteen  shillings 
a  week — but  then  "  the  Ghost  walked"  regulauly,  and  that  was 
a  great  temptation  to  a  young  man  who  had  never  yet  enjoyed 
the  pleasure  of  entering  the  treasury  of  a  theatre  on  the  offi- 
cial errand  of  salary-drawing. 

In  due  time  my  arrival  was  announced  at  the  temple  of  the 
drama  in  Dunlop  Street,  and  I  was  ushered  into  the  sanctum 
of  the  great  man. 
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"Ah,  Mr. ,  what's  your  name?     How  do  you  do  "  said 

fee  ;    u  and  what  is  your  business  with  me  ?" 

"  My  name  is  Capelton,  and  this  is  a  note  I  received  from 
you  to  join  your  company,"  was  my  reply. 

"  Yes,  young  man,  I  recollect;  and  no  doubt  you  think,  like 
other  young  stagers,  that  you  are  fit  for  all  the  great  parts 
of  the  drama — eh  ?v 

"  Once  I  thought  that,  sir,  but  I  have  been  tamed  down  a 
little." 

"  Oh,  well,  you  seem  to  have  some  modesty,  which  is  com- 
mendable in  a  young  man;  but  no  doubt  you  have  already 
done  great  things.  Did  you  ever  try  Hamlet  ?" 

I  saw  at  once  that  he  had  heard  of  my  adventure  at 
Thready  ton,  so  I  laughingly  replied  "  That  I  did  at  one  time 
attempt  that  character,  and — " 

"  Failed  in  it,"  said  he ;  "  and  served  you  right,  sir.  Do  as 
I  did ;  work  your  way  from  before  the  mast,  and  get  on  by 
degrees — that  is  the  certain  way  to  success — and  you  may 
consider  yourself  fortunate  in  having  me  to  help  you.  Look 
at  me,  sir;  I  have  created  this  great  establishment — this 
'  theature ' — out  of  nothing,  and  I  am  proud  of  the  fact,  sir. 
It's  the  finest  '  theature '  out  of  London.  You  must  work 
hard,  Mr.  Capelton,  and  you  will  get  on.  Don't  be  above 
doing  anything  you  can  get  to  do ;  that  is  the  road  to 
success,  sir,  in  every  profession." 

I  could  not  do  less  than  thank  him  for  his  advice ;  and  call- 
ing upon  his  stage-manager,  he  said  to  him,  "  This  is  Mr. 
Capelton,  for  the  second  utility.  You  can  give  him  the  Second 
Actor,  Bernardo,  and  the  Second  Gravedigger  for  to-morrow 
night,  and  he  can  come  on  in  the  mobs.  Sir,  I  am  not 
above  doing  that  myself,  although  I  am  manager  here,  and 
proprietor  as  well.  Good  morning,  sir;"  and  stroking  his 
long  chin,  the  great  man  "  boo'ed  "  me  out  of  his  presence. 
Such  was  my  introduction  to  "Alexander  the  Great/'  as  some 
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of  his  friei^  called  him,  from  the  fact  of  his  having  fought 
and  gained  so  many  theatrical  campaigns.  As  to  the  "  busi- 
ness "  which  was  allotted  to  my  share,  the  reader  may  picture 
my  astonishment !  three  parts  in  one  piece,  and  in  the  Glasgow 
Theatre-Eoyal,  too ;  but  it  was  part  of  his  system  to  do  with 
as  few  people  as  he  could ;  and  it  is  often  related  that  he 
has  gone  through  "  Rob  Roy "  with  five  men  and  three 
women. 

I  did  not  get  much  to  do  with  Mr.  Alexander — so  far  as 
parts  of  importance  are  concerned.  This  paucity  of  leading 
characters  was  amply  made  up,  however,  by  the  multiplicity  of 
"  little  bits  "  in  each  play  that  fell  to  my  share ;  and  my  having 
to  change  so  often  was  so  confusing,  that  it  frequently  puzzled 
me  to  find  out  who  I  was.  Such  characters  were  called  by  the 
prompter  "wing  parts" — i.e.,  they  could  be  studied  at  the  wing 
just  before  going  on  the  stage.  The  weather  was  not  more 
variable  than  I  was — professionally.  At  one  time  I  was  a  clans- 
man of  Rob  Roy ;  next,  a  soldier  in  pursuit  of  him ;  after  that,  a 
person  siding  with  virtue  under  the  direst  oppression ;  then 
again  changed  in  a  few  minutes  into  one  of  the  tools  of 
the  dread  tyrant,  who,  with  a  heel  of  iron,  was  doing  the 
oppressive ;  then  I  was  a  gallant,  bowing  admiration  to  the 
satin  slipper  (very  dirty,  by  the  way,  and  much  in  need 
of  a  good  bread-crumbing)  of  some  signora  of  high  degree ; 
being  again  transformed  in  half-an-hour  (and  after  having  had 
half-a-pint  of  ale  and  a  sandwich)  into  a  low  spy  in  the  interest 
and  pay  of  her  jealous-minded  lord.  A  few  brief  weeks 
indeed  saw  me  enjoying  a  taste  of  all  conditions  of  society 
— kings,  lords,  and  commons  ;  Spaniards,  Cockneys,  Irishmen, 
or  Yankees  are  all  the  same  to  the  man  who  plays  the  second 
"  utility."  In  short,  that  versatile  gentleman  is  like  a  kaleido- 
scope, ever  changing,  and,  like  the  chameleon,  he  must  also 
reflect  whatever  character  is  laid  upon  him ;  and  all  this  must  be 
done,  observe,  you  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  public,  at  the 
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extremely  moderate  charge  of  fourteen  shillings  per  week, 
and  find  your  own  boots  and  shoes,  collars,  hats,  feathers, 
swords,  &c. 

I  remained  with  "  Alick  "  till  the  conclusion  of  his  season, 
and  no  event  of  the  slightest  interest  occurred  to  render  the 
period  at  all  remarkable.  Poor  Alexander  is  in  his  grave,  and 
may  we  not  hope  that,  "after  life's  fitful  fever,  he  sleeps 
well." 

He  was  a  very  extraordinary  man,  and  although  he  had  his 
foibles  and  eccentricities,  there  have  been  few  like  him.  His 
energy  was  great,  and  his  perseverance  inexhaustible — the 
leading  point  in  his  character  seemed  to  be  to  make  his  theatre 
pay ;  but,  indeed,  that  is  the  leading  point  with  all  managers. 
Jt  is  said  he  was  narrow-minded,  mean  in  money  matters,  and 
gave  small  salaries,  but  to  me  he  appeared  a  true  type  of  the 
thorough  Scotchman.  He  had  known  what  it  was  to  be  in 
want,  and  when  by  hard  work  and  energetic  pushing  he  had 
secured  a  competency,  he  did  right  to  take  care  of  it.  He  had 
done  everything  that  could  be  done  in  his  line — he  had  bearded 
and  fought  the  patentees  of  both  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 
When  the  Theatre-Royal  in  Glasgow  was  blazing  out  with 
blue  fire,  "  Alick "  was  engaged  in  setting  off  red  fire  in 
the  cellars  below  it ;  and  what  with  the  firing  of  guns  in  the 
upper  house,  and  the  clash  of  sabres  in  the  lower  one,  the 
public  had  no  lack  of  excitement. 

John  Henry  Alexander  had  unequalled  powers,  and  combined 
a  strong  intellect  with  inimitable  tact ;  and  if  there  have  been 
managers  who  have  excelled  him  as  performers,  there  have 
been  none  who  evinced  a  loftier  sense  of  integrity ;  and  those 
who  have  called  in  question  his  small  salaries  ought  to  bear 
in  mind  that  they  were  always  paid,  and  it  is  much  better  to  en- 
gage for  twelve  shillings  a-week  and  get  it,  than  to  be  promised 
double  the  amount  and  be  paid  with  nothing.  Poor  "  Alick," 
let  his  name  be  honoured  among  the  votaries  of  Thespis  for 
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the  energy  of  character  which  built  him  up  a  noble  fortune. 
There  is  greatness  even  in  this ;  and  when  his  hand  now  rest* 
from  its  labour,  and  his  fertile  and  busy  mind  has  sunk  into- 
its  leaden  sleep,  we  must  not  allow  our  recollections  of  him  to 
be  blotted  out  all  at  once,  for  he  was  a  warm  and  leal  friend 
to  many,  and  ever  ready  to  sympathise  with  the  child  of  mis- 
fortune; and  let  us  therefore  bear  in  mind  that  "charity 
covereth  a  multitude  of  sins." 

The  following  brief  sketch  embodies  the  principal  "  points  " 
in  Alexander's  rather  eventful  career:  of  course,  a  much 
longer  biography  might  be  given  were  this  the  place  for 
it:— 

John  Henry  Alexander  was  born  at  Dunbar,  in  July,  1796, 
of  somewhat  obscure  but  respectable  parents.  His  boyhood 
was  distinguished  by  the  same  resolute  and  persevering  quali- 
ties that  characterised  him  in  riper  years.  Early  exhibiting 
great  powers  of  memory,  possessing  a  good  voice  and  a  hand- 
some person,  he  was  finally,  after  many  amateur  performances, 
launched  upon  the  stage,  under  the  auspices  of  the  celebrated 
Harry  Johnstone,  and  made  his  first  appearance  as  a  legitimate 
member  of  the  profession  at  Ayr.  His  personal  advantages 
and  great  industry  soon  made  him  a  favourite,  and  after  a  short 
but  successful  season,  he  was  engaged  for  the  Queen's  Theatre 
at  Glasgow,  then  under  the  management  of  the  elder  Macready, 
father  of  the  present  eminent  actor  of  that  name.  From  thence 
he  proceeded  to  Newcastle,  where  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
performing  with  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Jordan.  His  reputation 
attracted  at  this  time  the  attention  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Murray  of 
Edinburgh,  with  whom  he  shortly  after  contracted  an  engage- 
ment. Mr.  Alexander  was  only  twenty  years  of  age  when  he 
became  a  member  of  the  theatrical  company  at  Edinburgh,  a 
fact  which,  of  itself,  speaks  highly  for  his  reputation.  There 
is  no  doubt  that,  during  the  ten  years  he  performed  with  Mr. 
Murray,  he  obtained  immense  success  with  the  Edinburgh 
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critics  of  the  period.  The  characters  in  which  he  excelled  at 
that  time  were,  Dandle  Dinmont  in  "  Guy  Mannering,"  and 
Ratdijfe  in  the  "  Heart  of  Midlothian ;"  and  as  the  Waverley 
dramas  were  in  extraordinary  repute,  he  was  all  but  indispen- 
sable to  the  success  of  these  and  similar  pieces.  His  powerful 
mind,  free  from  the  cares  of  management,  enabled  him  to  per- 
form an  extensive  range  of  characters  with  great  ability ;  but 
what  contributed  as  much  as  any  other  element  to  his  success 
was,  an  excellent  taste  in  dress,  and  invariable  correctness  in 
reading.  These  are  points  frequently  neglected  by  young 
actors,  but  never  so  with  impunity.  After  having  established 
his  character  as  an  actor  in  Edinburgh,  and  by  judicious 
economy  saved  a  small  capital,  he  assumed  the  management 
of  the  Carlisle  and  Dumfries  theatres,  where  he  first  gave  an 
example  of  his  unequalled  powers  of  making  a  theatre  pay. 
In  the  year  1822,  Mr.  Alexander  commenced  his  career  as  a 
Glasgow  manager  in  Dunlop  Street,  which,  as  a  minor  house, 
infringed  on  the  Royal  Theatre  in  Queen  Street.  During  the 
following  seven  years  he  carried  on,  through  every  kind  of 
opposition,  not  only  the  Glasgow  house,  but  also  the  provincial 
theatres  at  Carlisle  and  Dumfries,  along  with  the  Adelphi  at 
Edinburgh.  His  successful  management  of  these  various 
enterprises  developed  his  extraordinary  power  of  labour,  and 
indefatigable  courage  and  perseverance.  In  1829,  he  became 
the  possessor  of  the  patent  for  Glasgow,  built  the  present 
magnificent  theatre,  and  continued  from  that  period  until 
within  a  few  months  of  his  death  a  course  of  profitable  man- 
agement, which  has  enabled  him  to  leave  his  family  in  a  posi- 
tion of  comparative  affluence. 

Were  it  the  author's  cue  merely  to  retail  anecdotes  of 
"  Alick, '  this  little  book  could  be  filled  with  such.  Of  course 
there  is  not  sufficient  space  at  his  command  to  admit  of  this, 
and  the  following  are  only  given  as  samples  of  the  general 
stock  which  is  floating  about  in  the  "  profession,"  heartily  at 
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the  service  of  any  collector  of  "  ana  "  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  book  them  : — 

ALICK  AND  "  AULD  CLOCKY."  * 

Some  of  my  readers  will  doubtless  remember  a  queer-looking 
old  man,  who,  for  many  years,  took  the  money  at  the  gallery 
door  of  *'  Alick's "  theatre.  He  rejoiced  in  the  euphonious 
cognomen  of  "  Auld  Clocky,"  and  was,  in  his  way,  nearly  as 
great  an  original  as  his  master.  One  night,  so  many  boys 
went  out  between  the  play  and  farce  that  "  Auld  Clocky  "  was 
compelled  to  resort  to  the  singular  expedient  of  chalking  their 
backs,  his  checks  being  all  given  away.  The  loungers  outside 
were  not  long  in  ascertaining  the  circumstance,  and  lo,  in  a 
short  time,  lots  of  little  boys  crowded  past  "  Auld  Clocky," 
each  one  bearing  on  his  back  the  white  cross  of  St.  Andrew. 
On  finding  that  more  were  coming  up  than  went  down,  he 
seized  upon  a  little  boy  at  random  and  turned  him  down  stairs, 
after  appropriating  his  bonnet.  The  boy,  who  had  really  paid 
his  sixpence,  immediately  went  home  and  complained  to  his 
father,  a  tailor,  named  Weir,  who  lived  opposite  the  theatre. 
This  person  determined  to  appeal  to  Mr.  Alexander  for  redress 
of  his  son's  wrongs,  and,  with  that  object,  forthwith  proceeded 
to  the  stage  door  of  the  theatre  and  asked  for  the  manager, 
who  quickly  made  his  appearance,  dressed  as  a  sailor,  with  a 
drawn  cutlass  in  his  hand  and  pistols  in  his  belt. 

"  Well,  sir,  what  is  it  ?"  he  inquired  in  no  gentle  tones. 

"  The  old  man  at  the  gallery  stairs  has  taken  my  son's  bon- 
net, and  turned  him  out  of  the  theatre,"  said  the  snip  in  a 
tremulous  voice,  evidently  not  a  little  awed  by  the  warlike 
figure  before  him. 

"Taken  your  son's  bonnet,   and  turned  him   out  of  the 

*  The  above  anecdote  appeared  during  the  lifetime  of  Mr.  Alexander, 
but  a  feeling  of  delicacy  prevented  the  author  from  mentioning  that 
"Auld  Clocky"  was  no  other  than  the  manager's  father. 
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theatre,"  repeated  "  Alick  ;"  "just  go  up  to  the  gallery  door, 
sir,  and  I'll  be  with  you  directly."  Obedient  to  this  direction, 
the  tailor  reached  the  post  of  "Auld  Clocky"  just  as  the 
manager,  still  armed  to  the  teeth,  made  his  appearance  from 
another  quarter. 

"  So,  sir,  you  have  been  stealing  the  boys'  bonnets,"  said  he, 
eyeing  the  culprit  with  the  look  of  a  hyena,  "  and  chalking 
their  backs ;  gracious  Gr — d,  that  accounts  for  the  two  tons  of 
chalk  going  amissing  from  the  painting  room.  Give  the  boy 
back  his  bonnet,  '  ye  hoary  headed  old  villain,'  or  (and  here- 
upon he  nourished  the  cutlass  in  a  manner  that  indicated  a 
desire  to  bring  the  career  of  the  aged  *  Clocky '  to  an  immediate 
termination)  I  will  cut  you  into  minced  collops." 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  this  command  was  quickly 
obeyed,  and  that  the  tailor's  son  was  re-admitted  to  the  gallery 
to  witness  the  remainder  of  the  evening's  entertainment. 

"  BOON  Wl'  THE   DOO." 

I  recollect  being  present  in  the  Dunlop  Street  Theatre  one 
night  about  twenty  years  ago,  when  a  ludicrous  circumstance 
occurred.  The  manager  personated  a  hunter  in  a  piece,  the 
name  of  which  I  have  forgotten.  In  the  course  of  its  action 
he  had  to  discharge  his  gun  at  a  bird,  a  stuffed  effigy  of  which 
should  have  been  dropped  from  the  flats.  But  no  bird  was 
forthcoming,  and  terrible  was  the  rage  of  "Alick"  thereat. 
Shaking  his  fist  at  the  property-man  above,  he  ground  out 

between  his  clenched  teeth,  "  Doon  wi'  the  doo,  and  be  • , 

ye ."     The  words  were  perfectly  audible  to  the  people  in 

front  of  the  pit,  and  a  roar  of  laughter  accompanied  the  descent 
of  the  "  doo" — i.e.)  pigeon. 

"ALICK"  AND  HIS  OWN  ORANGE-PEEL. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  Alexander  had  a  dispute  with  a  neigh- 
bour of  his  about  the  contents  of  an  ash-pit  situated  near  the 
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theatre.  Alick  asserted  his  claim  to  the  whole  deposit,  every 
ounce  of  which  he  said  came  from  his  establishment, — adding 
that  "  he  knew  d — d  well  the  colour  of  his  own  saw-dust  and 
his  own  orange-peel." 

THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  BEING  IN  THE  ORCHESTRA. 

One  or  two  seasons  before  his  retirement,  one  of  Mr.  Alex- 
ander's musicians  asked  him  for  an  increase  of  salary.  "  Eaise 
your  salary/'  said  the  astonished  manager  ;  "  oh  no,  sir,  I  can- 
not afford  to  do  that.  All  the  people  are  leaving  this  beautiful 
theatre  and  going  to  that  d — d  bandbox  above  Walker's  stables 
(the  Prince's).  And  besides,  sir,  I  think  your  position  in 
my  establishment  is  not  to  be  sneezed  at ;  you  have  a  seat  in 
the  pit  every  night,  and  you  pay  nothing,  either  on  ordinary 
occasions  or  when  stars  are  performing." 

WATER  versus  FIRE. 

When  Messrs.  Byrne  and  Seymour  took  the  Dunlop  Street 
house  "  over  Alick's  head,"  he  made  the  expression  literal  by 
sub-renting  the  premises  beneath,  which  were  then  occupied 
as  a  store.  This  cavernous-looking  place  he  fitted  up  as  a 
theatre,  which  he  called  "  The  Dominion  of  Fancy,"  a  most 
appropriate  name,  as  almost  everything  that  should  appertain 
to  a  theatre  was  left  to  that  faculty  of  the  mind.  As  may  be 
imagined,  no  good -will  existed  between  the  rival  houses. 
Byrne  and  Seymour  were  denounced  by  Alexander  in  long 
harangues  from  the  stage  as  monopolists  and  enemies  to  the 
drama,  while  their  followers,  to  square  accounts,  resorted  to 
every  scheme  they  could  think  of  to  annoy  Alexander.  Their 
most  successful  performance  in  this  way  was  boring  holes  in 
the  floor,  and  pouring  down  water  on  the  heads  of  the  denizens 
of  "The  Dominion  of  Fancy."  Alick  was  not  disposed  to 
submit  tamely  to  this  treatment.  He  produced  a  piece,  which 
he  called  "  The  Battle  of  Waterloo,"  with  "  new  and  startling 
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military  effects  never  before  attempted  in  any  theatre;" 
and  startling  enough  they  were  to  the  audience  in  the  place 
above,  for  the  company  of  soldiers  whom  Alick  had  engaged 
for  the  occasion  kept  up  such  a  tremendous  fusilade,  that  the 
voice  of  Stentor  himself  (had  that  ancient  chanced  to  belong  to 
Byrne  and  Seymour's  company)  would  have  been  entirely 
inaudible.  By  this  and  other  expedients  Alick  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  dislodging  the  enemy  from  their  stronghold,  which 
he  took  possession  of  with  flying  colours. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

"WILLIAM  THE  CONQUEROR." 

FROM  the  metropolis  of  the  west,  and  its  gigantic  temples  of 
commerce,  to  the  capital  of  the  east,  and  its  temples  of  learning 
and  of  law,  is  now,  by  means  of  the  railway,  but  a  step ;  that 
is,  in  point  of  time,  for  it  is  by  time  that  distance  must  be 
measured  in  these  days  of  railways  and  electric  telegraphs.  In 
the  west  I  served  under  the  banner  of  "Alexander  the  Great/' 
and,  by  the  merest  accident,  I  came  to  lend  a  little  assistance 
to  another  great  man,  viz.,  William  Henry  Murray,  manager 
of  the  Theatre-Royal,  Edinburgh,  or  as  I  used  to  designate 
him,  "  William  the  Conqueror,"  from  the  struggles  he  had  to 
make  his  position. 

The  Theatre-Royal,  Glasgow,  was  about  to  close  on  account 
of  the  Sacramental  preachings,  and  I  was  preparing  to  take  my 
departure  to  Liverpool,  when  our  stage-manager  told  me  that 
Mr.  Murray  had  written  through  to  secure  the  services  of  one 
or  two  of  our  utility  people,  as  one  of  his  folks  had  met  with 
an  accident,  and  another  had  left.  "  Mr.  Capelton,  this  will  be 
a  good  chance  for  you;  you  have  some  good  properties  and  are 
pretty  well  rigged  out,  and  you  know  it  is  easier  to  get  a  situa- 
tion out  of  the  Edinburgh  theatre  than  out  of  any  other.  You 
ought  to  go  at  once  ;  the  'sal'  is  a  pound  a-week,  and  you  may 
be  engaged  for  the  summer."  Such  was  the  information  and 
a'dvice  tendered  to  me  on  the  occasion  by  my  friend  the  stage- 
manager,  over  a  little  cold  whisky  and  water  mixed  up  with 
sugar,  at  the  tavern  opposite  the  Theatre-Royal,  Dunlop  Street 
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— of  course  at  my  expense.  I  was  pleased  at  being  selected 
as  one  of  the  two,  and  thinking  the  idea  of  being  able  to  say 
in  England  that  I  had  been  on  the  Edinburgh  stage  a  good 
one,  I  at  once  jumped  at  the  offer,  and  next  day  I  was  in  the 
green-room  at  Shakspeare  Square. 

I  am  much  surprised  that  no  literary  man  has  thought  of 
writing  the  life  and  times  of  Mr.  Murray.  Could  any  gentle- 
man gain  access  to  his  papers  and  correspondence,  and  obtain 
the  confidence  of  his  family,  and  also  a  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  theatre  in  Edinburgh  for  the  last  half  century,  it 
would  make  a  most  amusing  and  entertaining  volume.  As  I 
was  only  a  few  weeks  connected  with  the  Edinburgh  company, 
I  shall  not  venture  to  say  much  about  it.  J  found  Mr.  Murray 
always  polite  and  kind,  so  far  as  a  "  nod"  was  concerned,  but  I 
do  not  think  he  ever  addressed  me  half-a-dozen  times  during 
my  short  stay  in  his  company.  The  treasury  was  always  open, 
and  the  business  of  the  theatre  went  on  like  clock-work.  No 
man  ever  left  Mr.  Murray's  theatre  without  his  week's  salary  in 
his  pocket. 

The  principal  members  of  his  company  at  this  time  were, — 
Mr.  Glover,  Mr.  Mackay  (better  known  as  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie), 
Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Lloyd,  Miss  Nicol,  &c.,  all  of  them  well 
known  in  the  profession.  The  work  here  was  not  so  intoler- 
able as  I  found  it  in  Mr.  Alexander's  "theature."  Some 
nights  I  was  not  required  at  all,  and  in  general  I  never  had 
to  appear  in  more  than  one  character  in  the  same  play,  and 
often  enough  only  in  one  piece  per  evening.  This  was  pleasant, 
and  I  enjoyed  it  exceedingly. 

As  nearly  every  person  is  aware — especially  those  persons 
given  to  theatricals — Mr.  Murray  was  famous  for  what  were 
called  in  Edinburgh  his  "  Farewell  Addresses."  By  this  term 
was  meant  the  address  usually  given  to  the  audience  at  the 
end  of  each  season,  and  I  cannot  do  better  than  lay  before  my 
readers  the  one  which  I  heard  delivered  at  the  close  of  that 
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season  during  which  I  was  a  member  of  his  company.     It  was 
as  follows : — 

When  last  we  brought  our  winter  to  a  close 

A  sober  sadness  murmur'd  through  our  prose  ; 

And  when  the  curtain  on  our  summer  fell, 

The  playbills  in  my  absence  said,  "farewell." 

Dark  were  our  prospects  then,  subdued  our  tone, 

"  And  melancholy  marled  us  for  her  own" 

Hence  some  supposed  I  sullcd  or  lacked  the  fire 

Which  in  more  youthful  days  essayed  the  lyre. 

Sulks  I  deny,  although  I  will  not  swear 

I'm  not,  like  other  men,  the  worse  for  wear  ; 

Tis  one-and-forty  years  since  I  began 

The  acting  trade,  and  that  tries  any  man ; 

While  thirty- seven  of  those  forty- one 

Have  in  your  service,  gentle  masters,  run  ; 

But  brass  corrodes,  and  iron  rusts  with  age 

Can  then  the  mimic  children  of  the  stage 

Hope  to  elude  the  tyrant  ?     We  may  writhe 

And  struggle,  but  cannot  'scape  the  scythe  : 

Although  'tis  wonderful  what  renovation 

Is  oft  the  product  of  your  approbation  ! 

You  frown — the  aged  actor  droops — but  when 

Your  smiles  return  "  Richard's  himself  again" 

Applauding  hands  his  former  fires  renew, 

And,  like  the  veteran  that  Goldsmith  drew, 

He  once  more,  ere  his  lessening  sands  be  run, 

"  Shoulders  his  crutch,  and  shows  how  fields  were  won." 

So  I  to-night,  emboldened  by  success 

And  brighter  prospects,  sport  a  new  "  address." 

"  Errors  excepted,"  our  accounts  give  reason 

To  calculate  a  profit  on  the  season, 

And  no  mistake,  no  error  of  summation, 

No  phrenological  creation, 

"  No  coinage  of  the  heat  oppressed  brain," 

At  which  the  manager  may  snatch  in  vain  ; 

But  a  de  facto  balance,  plain  and  clear, 

And  this  I'm  sure,  you  will  be  glad  to  hear. 

Yes,  friends,  I'm  certain,  from  your  kind  applause 
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You  fully  share  the  happiness  you  cause, 

And  tho*  my  management  many  blunders  show, 

Yet  with  Jack  Falstaff  you'll  exclaim  I  know, 

"  We're  very  glad  you've  got  the  money  tho'.1' 

One  time  I  own,  we  thought  the  die  was  cast, 

And  that  this  season  was  indeed  our  last ; 

For,  from  the  schedule  we  had  little  doubt 

That  "  the  North  British"  meant  to  turn  us  out. 

In  Fancy's  ear  we  heard  their  engines  roar 

Where  Human  Locomotives  had  before — 

In  Fancy's  eye  we  saw  the  parting  day 

Which  tore  us  from  our  Theatre  away, — 

When  Lloyd  and  Howard,  every  pleasure  past, 

Pack'd  up  their  wigs  and  fondly  looked  their  last — 

When  Glover  left  these  scenes  and  sought  relief 

In  all  the  silent  tragedy  of  grief ; 

And  Murray,  poor  Murray,  counting  all  his  store, 

Stood  bathed  in  tears  to  think  he'd  make  no  more. 

But  let  us  hope  our  anxious  fears  are  vain, 

And  that  in  Shakspeare  Square  may  long  remain 

Glover  and  Lloyd,  and  all  our  "first  class  train," 

Both  male  and  female,  tragic,  light,  and  heavy, 

With  General  Murray  to  lead  on  the  bevy, 

To  toll  of  many  seasons  yet  the  knell, 

Offer  his  grateful  thanks,  and  say  farewell ! 

As  I  have  given  a  brief  sketch  of  the  career  of  "Alexander 
the  Great,"  I  shall  here  subjoin  a  companion  account  of  "William 
the  Conqueror,"  only  premising  that  it  was  written  by  myself 
for  a  newspaper  at  the  period  of  that  gentleman's  retirement 
from  the  stage,  on  the  22d  of  October,  1851,  at  which  time  I 
had  cut  the  boards,  and  was  essaying  an  entirely  new  line  of 
business : — 

Mr.  W.  H.  Murray  is  a  grandson  of  Sir  John  Murray  of 
Broughton,  Prince  Charles  Edward's  secretary  during  the 
rebellion  of  1745.  At  a  very  early  age  theatrical  necessity 
gave  him  to  the  stage,  on  which  he  made  his  first  appearance, 
when  only  two  years  old,  as  Puck.  The  place  where  this 
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occurred  was  Bath, — where  his  father  was  lessee  of  the  theatre, 
and  a  much  esteemed  actor  of  the  period.  He  afterwards 
removed  to  London,  where  he  was  engaged  at  one  of  the 
national  theatres.  Mr.  W.  H.  Murray  had  now  entered  on 
the  profession,  and  his  first  steps  were  guided  by  a  Siddons 
and  a  Kemble.  After  receiving  lessons  in  his  art  from  Mr. 
Charles  Farley,  with  whom  he  was  a  favourite,  he  came  to 
Scotland,  and  found  fortune  and  a  home  among  the  citizens  of 
Edinburgh.  Mr.  Murray  made  his  debut  in  the  same  theatre 
in  which  he  now  takes  his  farewell  benefit.  At  first  he  was 
not  a  favourite  among  the  "  canny  Scotch,"  but  time,  faith, 
and  energy,  brought  about  a  revolution  of  public  opinion,  and 
after  a  certain  period  of  probation  he  nightly  grew  in  favour 
as  an  actor,  his  efforts  gaining  him  the  admiration  of  the 
town  and  the  applause  of  all  who  saw  him. 

Mr.  Henry  Siddons,  Murray's  brother-in-law,  had  in  1809 
purchased,  for  the  large  sum  of  £42,000,  the  right  to  the 
patent  of  the  Theatre-Royal — and  the  company,  including 
Murray,  removed  to  Shakspeare  Square.  This  heavy  burden 
weighed  down  the  energies  of  poor  Siddons,  who,  after  strug- 
gling for  a  few  years,  bade  adieu  to  the  world  and  its  vanities, 
leaving  the  concern  in  debt,  and  his  wife  and  children  almost 
totally  unprovided  for.  It  was  now  that  Murray's  great  ener- 
gies were  called  into  requisition.  The  whole  weight  of  manage- 
ment and  retrievement  fell  upon  his  shoulders,  and  he  worked 
like  a  very  giant  to  sustain  the  stability  of  the  house  that  was 
to  give  food  to  his  widowed  sister  and  her  fatherless  little 
ones.  Edmund  Kean  was  engaged,  Miss  O'Neil  was  brought 
down,  and  the  illustrious  John  Kemble  gave  his  assistance ;  but 
the  grand  panacea  which  saved  the  theatre  was  the  melo- 
dramatic opera  of  "  Rob  Roy,"  which  ran  for  a  long  number 
of  nights,  and  produced  a  sum  of  £3000.  Indeed,  the  Waver- 
ley  dramas,  both  before  and  after  this  period  (1819),  were 
almost  the  stock-in-trade  of  the  Edinburgh  theatres.  It  was 
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here,  from  various  concurring  fortunate  circumstances,  that  they 
had  the  strongest  hold  on  the  public ;  and  although  they  put 
money  in  the  purse  of  almost  every  manager  in  the  kingdom, 
in  Edinburgh  they  rained  fortune  in  golden  showers  into 
the  dramatic  treasury.  There  was  also  at  this  period  a  first- 
rate  resident  company  for  the  perfect  carrying  out  of  such 
plays,  and  not  the  least  worthy  of  mention  among  the  number 
were  Mrs.  Henry  Siddons — a  clever  and  graceful  actress,  and 
the  inimitable  Bailie  Jarvie — Mr.  Mackay. 

It  would  require  too  much  of  our  space,  nor  is  it  necessary, 
to  enumerate  all  the  stars  brought  to  bear  with  triumphant 
success  on  the  fortunes  of  the  theatre — suffice  it  to  say,  that 
under  the  spirited  management  now  adopted,  the  house  was 
speedily  relieved  from  all  its  difficulties.  The  establishment 
in  1819  of  the  Edinburgh  Theatrical  Fund,  and  the  visit  of 
George  the  Fourth  to  see  "  Rob  Roy  "  at  the  Theatre-Royal, 
are  well-known  occurrences,  in  all  of  which  Mr.  Murray  took 
a  prominent  and  efficient  part,  and  up  till  1830,  when  he 
secured  the  patent  on  his  own  account,  there  is  little  in  the 
unvarying  round  of  his  fortunes  worth  relating. 

In  the  same  year  he  also  became  joint  lessee  with  Mr. 
Yates,  of  London,  of  the  Adelphi,  which,  after  a  time,  was 
left  entirely  under  his  own  management,  and  conducted  as 
a  summer  theatre.  In  the  end  of  1844,  Mr.  Murray  lost  his 
accomplished  sister,  who,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  was  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  Edinburgh  Theatre.  This  was 
a  severe  blow  to  him,  and  he  felt  it  so  much  that  he  re- 
tired for  a  time  from  all  active  duty  in  the  establishment. 
From  that  time  to  this  death  has  been  busy  among  his  early 
friends,  and  many  of  those  who  had  supported  and  encouraged 
him  in  his  early  struggles  are  gathered  to  the  grave.  The 
death  of  Sir  William  Allan,  two  years  ago,  and  the  retirement 
from  permanent  duty  of  Mr.  Mackay,  seem  to  have  determined 
Mr.  Murray  to  make  up  his  mind  to  seek  repose,  and  retire 
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from  the  toils  and  cares  of  management,  while  yet  almost  as 
able  as  ever  to  delight  and  instruct  us  with  his  inimitable 
personations. 

Mr.  Murray,  during  his  long  sojourn  in  Edinburgh,  has 
been  honoured  with  the  friendship  and  approbation  of  some 
of  our  most  celebrated  citizens.  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  one  of 
his  warmest  patrons,  and  often  took  occasion  to  speak  of 
"honest Will.  Murray"  with  warm  commendation  and  respect; 
and  during  the  period  of  his  brilliant  run  of  fortune,  the  great 
novelist  frequently  graced  the  theatre  with  his  presence,  the 
leader  of  a  gay  bevy  of  the  intellectual  and  the  honoured  of 
the  city.  There  in  his  company  might  at  times  be  seen  Joanna 
Baillie — Moore  — Wilson — Jeffrey —  Lockhart — Mackenzie — 
Dugald  Stewart — the  Ettrick  Shepherd — the  Ballantynes — 
and  numerous  others  whose  names  and  genius  were  wont  to 
cast  a  halo  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  These, 
too,  were  the  'days  when  the  Edinburgh  stage  could  boast  of 
its  occasional  visits  from  Keinble,  Kean,  Liston,  the  elder 
Matthews,  Emery,  Munden,  and  O'Neil.  In  the  present  day 
these  are  but  names.  John  Kemble  is  in  his  grave — the  fiery 
Kean  is  hushed  in  death — the  charming  O'Neil  graces  another 
sphere — Munden,  Liston,  and  nearly  all  their  contemporaries, 
have  flitted  from  the  scene,  and  the  boards  of  the  present  day 
are  trod  by  a  new  race  of  performers. 

To  offer,  in  the  brief  limits  of  such  an  article  as  the  pre- 
sent, any  detailed  critique  on  the  genius  for  delineation  pos- 
sessed by  Mr.  Murray,  would  be  almost  impossible.  We  could 
fill  some  of  our  columns  with  a  description  of  his  achievements 
as  an  actor.  His  Falstaff — his  Osrick — his  Tony  Lumpkin — 
his  Mock  Duke — his  Dominique — his  Grandfather  Whitehead, 
pass  before  us,  as  in  a  mirror,  followed  by  a  long  procession  of 
other  parts,  all  of  them  equally  excellent.  Every  character 
sustained  by  Mr.  Murray  is  a  portrait  painted  by  an  artist 
—full  of  excellence — a  living,  walking  personation  of  the 
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character,  no  matter  what  it  may  be.  A  foppish  footman — an 
eccentric  citizen — a  jealous  husband — a  doting  father,  or  an 
old  worn-out  roue,  all  come  alike  to  Murray.  The  flash  of  his 
genius  vivifies  and  lights  up  the  part,  and  places  it  before  his 
audience  a  breathing  type  of  what  such  an  actor  is  capable  of 
realising. 

The  painter  retires  from  his  easel,  and  his  fame  is  perpetuated 
on  the  canvas — the  sculptor  leaves  behind  him  the  enduring 
block  of  marble,  which  for  ages  tells  the  tale  of  his  labours — 
the  warrior  retires,  and  his  battles  are  pictured  in  the  pages  of 
history — the  statesman  is  ousted  from  the  scene  of  his  triumphs, 
but  his  deeds  endure  for  ages ;  but  the  actor  !  is  his  history 
not  written  in  water  and  dried  up  by  the  next  day's  sun  ?  He 
lives  but  for  the  day — he  amuses  us  with  his  merry  humours, 
sends  us  laughing  home,  pleased  with  ourselves  and  all  the 
world  besides.  Truly  he  lives  but  in  the  memory  of  his  con- 
temporaries— for  a  time  some  garrulous  old  play-goer  may 
prattle  of  his  achievements — then  his  fame  dies  out,  "  leaving 
not  a  wrack  behind." 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

DISCOURSES    OF    BAILIE    NICOL    JARVIE,    AND    HIS    "WORTHY 
FAITHER  THE  DEACON  AFORE  HIM.        MY  CONSCIENCE  !" 

IN  addition  to  "Alexander  the  Great"  and  "William  the  Con- 
queror," there  is  another  name  which  once  bulked  largely  in  the 
eyes  of  the  play-goers  of  Scotland.  I  allude  to  Mr.  Mackay, 
the  famed  personator  of  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie,  who,  like  his  two 
friends,  Murray  and  Alexander,  is  now  numbered  with  those 
who,  having  played  out  their  brief  part  in  this  life,  have  been 
called  away  to  the  regions  of  "dusty  death."  Yes!  "the living 
Nicol  Jarvie — conceited,  pragmatical,  cautious,  generous  " — 
is  dead !  Having  attained  to  man's  allotted  span  of  threescore 
years  and  ten,  he  received  his  final  "  call"  on  Monday  forenoon, 
the  second  of  November,  1857,  when  he  made  his  "  exit "  from 
this  earthly  stage.  This  gentleman's  name,  has  been,  along 
with  those  of  Murray  and  Alexander,  for  the  last  forty  years, 
a  "household  word"  throughout  all  broad  Scotland;  and 
although  he  has  been  almost  dead  to  the  stage  for  the  past 
twelve  years,  we  all  feel  as  if  he  had  just  been  summoned 
direct  from  the  boards.  With  the  exception  of  Miss  Nicol, 
there  are  no  old,  familiar  faces  left  in  the  company  to  carry  us 
back  to  the  palmy  days  of  the  drama  in  Edinburgh — the  days 
when  the  theatre  was  the  fashion,  when  Scott  led  the  literati 
of  the  Modern  Athens  to  Shakspeare  Square,  and  when  these 
men  of  intellect  carried  along  with  them  the  rank,  beauty,  and 
wealth  of  the  city,  to  foster  and  encourage  the  dramatic  art, 
and  when  the  Edinburgh  theatre  as  a  consequence  of  this  was 
considered  one  of  the  best  schools  of  acting  in  the  three 
kingdoms,  and  sent  out  more  good  actors  than  any  other 
establishment. 
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The  principal  characters  in  the  "  Waverley  "  dramas  afforded 
Mr.  Mackay  the  means  of  firmly  establishing  himself  as  one  of 
the  most  popular  Scottish  comedians.     The  drama  of  "  Kob 
Roy/'  in  which  he  gained  such  reputation  as  the  Bailie,  was 
played  in  Edinburgh  for  forty-one  successive  nights — having 
been  produced  with  great  care  in  February  1819 — and  of  all 
the  performers  in  the  original  cast  Mr.  Mackay  was  the  last 
survivor.     It  was  also  selected  for  performance  on  the  visit  of 
George  IV.  to  the  Theatre-Royal  in  1822 ;  and  altogether,  it 
has  been  acted  at  least  four  or  five  hundred  times  in  Edinburgh 
alone ;  and  even  within  the  last  few  years,  "  Rob  "  could  always 
be  depended  on  ^p  draw  a  fifty  or  a  sixty  pound  house.     In 
the  first  season  of  the  play,  Mr.  Murray  netted  by  it  no  less  a 
sum  than  £3000 ;  and  more  than  once  (as  that  gentleman  was 
not  slow  to  acknowledge)  it  has  redeemed  the  fortunes  of  a 
losing  season ;  and  at  the  time  of  its  production — a  time  of 
general  depression,  when  the  treasury  was  almost  bankrupt — 
its  success  saved  the  theatre.     The  drama  of  "  The  Heart  of 
Midlothian  " — celebrated  by  Mackay's  personation  of  Dumbie- 
dykes,  his  best  part,  in  my  opinion — was  produced  in  Edin- 
burgh  early   in   1820.     From   the  scenery   and  associations 
being  entirely   local,   as  well,   perhaps,   as   from    the   tragic 
interest  of  the  story,  it  became  very  popular.     In  the  same 
year,    "  The  Antiquary "    was  first  performed  in  Edinburgh 
— the  part  of  Edie   Ochiltree,  with  its  caustic  humour  and 
gleams  of  feeling,  being  represented  by  Mr.  Mackay.     Neither 
in  these  new  parts,   however,  nor  as   Ritchie  Moniplies,  in 
"  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel,"  or  Peter  ^Peebles  in  "  Redgauntlet," 
or  Jock  Howison  in  "  Cramond  Brig,"  and  others  of  the  same 
type,  did  he  achieve  such  success  as  in  his — according  to  the 
popular  idea — great  part  of  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie.     In  the  in- 
terlude of  "  St.  Ronan's  Well,"  however  (fir^t  performed  at  the 
Edinburgh  theatre  in  1825),  he  also  obtained,  as  Meg  Dods, 
the  encomiums  of  Sir  W.  Scott.     My  own  opinion  is,  that  his 
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Dumbiedykes,  Dominie  Sampson,  and  Peter  Peebles,  were  his 
best  parts ;  his  Dumbiedykes  was  a  perfect  masterpiece. 

If  I  am  not  misinformed,  Mr.  Mackay  had  been  playing  in 
Aberdeen  before  he  was  invited  to  Edinburgh,  even  in  the 
character  he  afterwards  made  so  celebrated — the  Bailie ;  the 
play  of  "  Rob  Roy  "  ha.ving  been  first  produced  in  the  Granite 
City,  where,  and  all  over  the  north  of  Scotland,  it  had  quite  a 
"  tremendous  success  " — Mr.  Corbet  Ryder  being  the  original 
and  by  far  the  best  delineator  of  the  bold  outlaw.  As  we  have 
already  stated,  Mr.  Mackay  was,  for  a  period  of  upwards  of 
twenty  years,  a  regular  member  of  the  Edinburgh  theatrical 
corps.  He  relinquished  his  permanent  engagement  in  1841, 
and  in  April  25,  1848,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  bid  a  final 
adieu  to  the  boards,  playing  on  that  occasion  the  Bailie  and 
Jock  Howison.  On  the  evening  of  his  farewell,  the  house  was 
indeed  brilliant,  and  it  is  only  on  the  most  rare  occasions  that 
we  have  seen  so  much  enthusiasm  displayed.  The  night, 
too,  was  rendered  remarkable  by  the  appearance  of  the  late 
Mr.  John  Wilson,  Scotland's  best  vocalist,  who  kindly  gave  his 
services  in  honour  of  the  event.  In  the  course  of  the  even- 
ing Mr.  Wilson,  in  the  name  of  the  dramatic  company, 
presented  the  veteran  performer  with  an  elegant  cup,  suit- 
ably inscribed.  In  his  farewell  address,  the  veteran  actor, 
warned  by  the  infirmity  of  his  years,  said : — "  Many  of  my 
friends  ask,  Why  should  I  leave  the  stage  while  yet  my  per- 
sonation of  the  Scottish  character  is  as  vigorous  as  ever  ?  Alas ! 
they  know  not  the  effort  it  costs  me  to  appear  so.  Surely  my 
kind  friends  would  rather  let  me  secure  my  retreat  from  the 
stage  than  behold  me  linger  thereon  when  declining  years  and 
mental  weakness  would  but  remind  them  that  the  Bailie  was 
now  become  the  shadow  of  his  former  self." 

Although  Mr.  Mackay  found  in  the  "  Waverley  "  dramas  his 
principal  stock  of  characters,  there  were  many  other  plays  in 
which  he  performed;  and  he  delineated,  with  rare  success, 
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some  of  the  comic  personages  of  the  legitimate  drama,  and  in  a 
wide  range  of  the  drama — embracing  such  characters  as  Rolamo  in 
"  Clari,"  OldDornton  in  the  "Road  to  Ruin/'  &c. — he  exhibited 
a  power  and  pathos  which  many  an  audience  has  been  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge.  Even  in  his  later  years,  and  long  after 
he  had  established  his  fame  as  a  first-rate  comedian,  he  was 
found  making  a  "first  appearance"  in  a  new  part.  During 
one  of  his  later  visits  to  the  Edinburgh  stage,  a  considerable 
time  after  he  had  retired,  he  essayed  the  part  of  Sir  Per- 
tinax  Macsycophant,  in  "The  Man  of  the  World."  It  was 
during  an  accustomed  visit  to  an  old  friend  in  Kincardineshire, 
that  being  a  good  deal  confined  within  doors  by  a  festering 
toe,  he  found  a  copy  of  "The  Man  of  the  World"  in  the 
library,  and  set  about  studying  the  character  with  the  greatest 
industry — in  fact,  the  book  was  seldom  out  of  his  hand  or  his 
pocket  during  the  remainder  of  his  stay ;  and  that  he  made 
himself  master  of  the  part,  his  admirable  performance  of  it  was 
sufficient  proof.  Nor,  during  the  twenty-two  years  in  which 
he  was  a  resident  member  of  the  Edinburgh  company,  was  his 
fame  confined  to  his  native  city,  for  in  Liverpool,  Newcastle, 
and  other  towns  in  the  sister  kingdom  where  Scotsmen  are  to 
be  found  in  numbers,  he  was  quite  as  popular  as  he  was  in 
Edinburgh. 

The  incidents  in  an  actor's  life  are  usually  very  few.  I  am 
not  aware  that  Mr.  Mackay,  although  I  understand  he  had  once 
been  a  soldier,  ever  experienced  any  of  those  moving  incidents, 
by  flood  or  field,  which  afford  a  "  show-off"  to  the  biographer. 
In  addition  to  being  a  professional  star  of  the  first  magnitude 
throughout  all  broad  Scotland,  he  made  a  visit  to  London, 
where  he  appeared  in  some  of  his  best  characters ;  but  his 
metropolitan  appearances  were  comparative  failures — Liston's 
Dominie  Sampson  carrying  the  day  with  the  Cockneys. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  was  a  constant  patron  of  "the  Bailie's," 
and  on  this  said  visit  to  London  he  took  occasion  to  introduce 
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him  to  such  of  his  influential  friends  as  were  resident  in 
the  great  metropolis.  For  instance,  the  author  of  "  Waverley" 
wrote  in  this  strain  to  Mrs.  Joanna  Baillie  regarding  his  appear- 
ance in  "  Rob  Roy:" — "  He  is  completely  the  personage  of  the 
drama — the  purse-proud,  consequential  magistrate,  humane  and 
irritable  in  the  same  moment,  and  the  true  Scotsman  in  every 
turn  of  thought  and  action.  In  short,  I  never  saw  a  part  better 
sustained."  "  The  English,"  he  also  wrote  to  Lord  Montagu, 
"  will  not  enjoy  it,  for  it  is  not  broad  enough,  or  sufficiently 
caricatured  for  their  apprehensions,  but  to  a  Scotsman  it  is 
inimitable."  And  again,  to  his  friend  Terry,  Scott  wrote— 
"  The  man  who  played  the  Bailie  made  a  piece  of  acting  equal 
to  whatever  has  been  seen  in  the  profession.  For  my  own  part, 
I  was  actually  electrified  by  the  truth,  spirit,  and  humour  which 
he  threw  into  the  part;  it  was  the  living  Nicol  Jarvie—  conceited, 
pragmatical,  cautious,  generous,  proud  of  his  connection  witli 
Rob  Roy,  frightened  for  him  at  the  same  time,  and  yet  extremely 
desirous  to  interfere  with  him  as  an  adviser.  The  tone  in  which 
he  seemed  to  give  him  up  for  a  lost  man,  after  having  provoked 
him  into  some  burst  of  Highland  violence — *  Ah !  Rab !  Rab !' 

was  quite  inimitable.     I  do  assure  you  I  never  saw  a  thing 

better  played." 

There  was  at  one  time  a  hot  contest  as  to  where  Mr.  Mackay 
was  born — the  two  cities  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  both 
claiming  him  as  a  son.  The  following  document  sets  the 
matter  at  rest : — 

"  At  Edinburgh,  the  fourteenth  day  of  November,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  years — In  presence  of  John  Stoddart,  Esquire, 
one  of  her  Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  city  of  Edinburgh. 
— Appeared  Charles  Mackay,  lately  of  the  Theatre-Royal,  now 
residing  at  number  eleven  Drummond  Street,  Edinburgh  :  who 
being  solemnly  sworn  and  examined,  depones — That  he  is  a  native 
of  Edinburgh,  having  been  born  in  one  of  the  houses  on  the  north 
side  of  said  city,  in  the  month  of  October,  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  :  That  the  deponent  left  Edinburgh  for 
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Glasgow  when  only  about  nine  years  of  age,  where  he  sojourned  for 
five  years,  thence  he  became  a  wanderer  in  many  lands,  and  finally 
settled  once  more  in  Edinburgh,  a  few  months  before  February, 
eighteen  hundred  and  nineteen  years,  when  the  drama  of  '  Kob 
Roy'  was  first  produced  in  the  Theatre-Royal  there :  That  the 
deponent,  by  his  own  industry,  having  realised  a  small  competency, 
is  now  residing  in  Edinburgh,  and  although  upwards  of  threescore 
years  of  age,  he  finds  himself  'hale  and  hearty,'  and  is  one  of  the 
same  class  whom  King  Jamie  denominated,  '  a  real  Edinburgh 
gutter  bluid.' — All  which  is  truth,  as  the  deponent  shall  answer  to 

God. 

"CHAS.  MACKAT,  B.  N.  Jarvie. 

"JOHN  STODDART,  J.P. 
"JOHN  MIDDLETON,  M.D.E.,  witness. 
"  WALTER  HENDERSON,  witness." 

We  feel  that  we  are  not  called  upon  to  criticise  the  various 
delineations  of  the  deceased  comedian.  They  are  familiar  to 
the  living  generation  of  play-goers.  The  only  question  now 
is,  On  whom  will  fall  his  mantle  ?  We  fear  that  there  is  no 
man  on  the  stage  who  can,  singly,  hope  to  personate  the  char- 
acters so  vividly  portrayed  by  Charles  Mackay. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

IN  WHICH,  MELANCHOLY  TO  RELATE,  IT  WILL   BE   FOUND  THAT 
HAMLET  LANDS  IN  A  BOOTH. 

As  my  readers  are  already  aware,  I  was  bent  on  going  to 
England,  and  although  strongly  recommended  to  "  write  in " 
to  the  manager  for  an  engagement  for  the  summer  season,  I 
did  not  do  so,  even  though  I  felt  confident  that  my  application 
would  have  been  successful  had  I  done  as  I  was  advised;  for 
notwithstanding  that  Mr.  Murray  never  commended  any  little 
part  entrusted  to  me,  he  once  or  twice  looked  his  approbation, 
and  that  was  much  from  him.  To  get  on  quickly  was  at  that 
time  my  one  idea,  as  it  generally  is  that  of  ambitious  fledglings 
in  a  newly-adopted  profession.  I  had  quite  settled  in  my  own 
mind  that  I  could  not  get  on  fast  enough  in  Scotland,  and, 
therefore,  when  the  season  closed  in  Edinburgh,  with  me  it 
was,  Southward,  ho !  Returning  then  to  Glasgow,  and  bid- 
ding adieu  to  various  friends,  I  started  off  in  search  of  fortune, 
determined  that  I  should  yet  be  heard  of. 

Taking  the  railway  to  Greenock,  I  got  at  once  on  board 
that  beautiful  steamer,  the  Princess  Alice,  and  although  I  had 
a  comfortable  little  sum  of  money  in  my  purse,  I  resolved  to 
be  as  economical  as  possible — and  with  this  view,  I  only  took 
a  deck  passage,  and  bargained  with  a  sailor  for  the  use  of  his 
berth  for  a  few  hours.  This  is  the  way  a  number  of  actors 
are  forced  to  travel,  as  they  are  seldom  blessed  with  such  a 
full  purse  as  will  enable  them  to  engage  a  cabin  like  the  mem- 
bers of  any  other  profession.  Indeed,  it  is  a  sort  of  rule,  both 
here  as  well  as  in  continental  countries,  for  railway  and  steam- 
boat managers  to  make  a  considerable  reduction  from  the  usual 
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fares  in  the  case  of  travelling  "  professionals."  The  steward, 
with  whom  I  at  once  cultivated  friendship,  gave  me  a  capital 
dinner  for  a  sixpence,  and  for  a  similar  coin  I  washed  down 
the  roast  beef  with  a  bottle  of  first  rate  Dublin  porter.  The 
weather  was  fine,  and  the  voyage  remarkably  pleasant,  and  not 
without  a  diversity  of  little  incidents ;  chief  of  which  was  the 
captain's  mode  of  treating  some  Irishmen  who  had  smuggled 
themselves  on  board  and  remained  in  hiding  in  order  to  escape 
payment  of  the  fare.  After  the  unfortunate  Paddies  had  been 
all  routed  out  from  their  hiding-places,  and  it  was  found  that 
they  were  quite  destitute  of  anything  in  the  shape  of  bullion, 
they  were  packed  like  so  many  cattle  into  a  large  wicker  basket, 
and  then,  in  despite  of  all  their  united  remonstrances,  they 
were  hoisted  by  means  of  convenient  tackle  into  mid-air,  there 
to  be  kept,  like  Mohammed's  coffin,  suspended,  not  between 
heaven  and  earth  certainly,  but  between  the  crosstrees  and  the 
deck,  exposed  to  the  cold  and  beating  breeze  of  an  autumn 
night.  In  due  time  we  arrived  in  safety  at  the  great  seaport, 
when  the  unfortunate  Patlanders  were  allowed  to  take  their 
departure  without  further  punishment. 

Even  with  a  good  few  guineas  in  my  purse  I  felt  a  tremendous 
feeling  of  loneliness  as  I  wandered  about  the  streets  of  Liver- 
pool— I  knew  not  one  human  being  in  that  vast  wilderness  of 
people.  I  was  alone  in  a  strange  city,  with  no  person  to  look 
on  me  with  one  kindly  smile — a  unit  among  millions,  whose 
loss  would  never  have  been  felt.  It  was  a  season,  too,  of 
plague  and  sickness — of  exodus  from  Ireland,  and  emigration 
to  the  fair  land  of  promise  across  the  wide  Atlantic.  The 
God  of  death  was  abroad  among  the  people,  and  with  a  terrible 
strength  he  brandished  the  sword  around  their  heads,  and  they 
fell  down  on  all  sides  like  new-mown  corn.  Nothing  but 
the  sights  and  sounds  of  death  met  the  view  or  burst  upon  the 
ear.  Lamentation  and  mourning  were  in  the  looks  of  all,  and 
there  were  almost  none  to  bury  the  dead  of  the  poor  stranger. 
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These  sights  of  death  were  intensely  affecting  ;  and  the  thought 
of  the  tinsel  and  mockery  of  the  stage  at  such  a  time  jarred 
painfully  on  my  feelings.  Crossing  a  street  one  night  I  saw 
two  poor  creatures — a  common  sight — hurrying  along  to  the 
nearest  cemetery,  bearing  in  a  rough  black  painted  deal  box 
(the  parish  coffin,  grudgingly  bestowed)  the  remains  of  some 
loved  one,  who  had  died  of  famine  or  the  plague  among  the 
strangers  of  Liverpool — the  heavy  coffin  sustained  only  by  a 
thin  cord,  which  cut  into  the  hands  of  those  who  bore  it — a 
truly  heart-rending  sight,  and  well  fitted  to  bring  a  chill  upon 
the  spirit  of  a  passing  stranger.  Such  sights,  however  they 
might  affect  me,  were  too  common  to  excite  the  attention  of 
the  residents  in  the  town,  and  the  tide  of  business  rolled  on  as 
usual,  conveying  prosperity  to  some  and  ruin  to  others. 

But  of  course  the  plague  and  the  famine  affected  the  "business" 
of  the  play-house.  The  audiences  were  scanty  and  the  managers 
consequently  dispirited,  and  accordingly  when  I  applied  for  an 
engagement,  and  offered  my  services  at  every  theatre  of  the  town, 
it  was  without  success.  I  had  mistaken  the  time — all  were  full 
— not  a  single  vacancy  remained.  This  was  dispiriting  enough ; 
but  still  I  hoped,  and  hoped,  alas !  in  vain,  for  no  encouraging 
offer  came  to  cheer  me. 

I  naturally  went  to  the  tavern  in  Liverpool  where  actors 
most  do  congregate  in  order  to  obtain  news  of  opening  or 
closing  houses ;  and  here  I  was  soundly  rated  by  one  or  two 
actors  for  being  so  foolish  as  to  come  to  England  without  having 
some  little  knowledge  of  the  profession. 

"  Why,  you  see  my  boy,  you  are  nothing  but  a  novice,"  one 
would  say. 

"  Yes,  and  your  Scotch  is  so  d d  broad,  my  boy — it 

won't  do  here  at  all." 

"  And  besides,"  another  would  say,  "  you  can't  jump  into  a 
line  of  business  all  at  once,  as  you  want  to  do." 

"  No,  no,  managers  put  all  novices  into  the  spoony  parts — 
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lovers  and  that  sort  of  thing — and,  excuse  me,  but  I  see  you 
don't  look  that  line  of  business  at  all." 

"  Take  a  friend's  advice,  my  son,"  another  would  say,  as  he 
took  a  pull  at  his  beer  and  a  puff  at  his  pipe,  "  and  hook  it. 
The  sooner  you  cut  this  bloody  profession  the  better;  the 
theatre  in  this  country  is  going  to  the  dogs,  sir,  it  is.  Why, 
let  me  see,  I've  been  nine-and-thirty  years  in  the  profession, 
and  here  I  am,  you  see,  glad  to  play  '  utility*  at  five-and-twenty 
bob  a  week.  It's  another  case  of  second  childhood ;  I  began 
at  that,  and  have  played  through  the  whole  range  of  the  British 
drama,  and  here  I  am  again,  God  help  me,  glad  of  the  salary." 

"  Ay,  Jem,  that's  the  case  with  many  more  of  us  as  well  as 
with  yourself;  Capelton  should  take  warning  and  get  out  of 
the  mess  in  time." 

Such  were  the  stories  which  I  had  daily  to  listen  to :  but 
I  neglected  this  good  advice,  which  I  have  no  doubt  now  was 
honest  and  well  meant,  but  which  I  then  looked  upon  as  sinis- 
ter and  made  up.  Therefore,  I  still  hoped  on,  and  applied  to 
various  managers  for  an  opening,  but  the  answer  was  invariably 
the  same : — "Not  in  want  of  a  novice  at  present." 

After  ten  days  of  fretting,  I  was  almost  beginning  to  lose 
heart,  when  it  occurred  to  me  to  try  the  then  rising  town  of 
Birkenhead,  and  see  if  any  opening  could  be  found  there.  This 
was  a  fortunate  step.  Hendry's  booth  was  nearly  the  first  object 
that  presented  itself,  and  I  mounted  up  the  steps  filled  with  a 
buoyancy  that  gave  me  hope.  Fortune  smiled  at  last.  The 
booth  was  a  sharing  affair,  and  I,  the  ambitious  Hamlet  of  a 
few  weeks  before,  who  would  at  one  time  have  spurned  the 
idea  of  being  a  boother,  was,  after  a  brief  conversation  with 
the  manager,  offered  a  place  in  it,  which  I  thankfully  accepted. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

HAMLET   IN  THE   WHALE'S  BELLY,   "  ALIAS "   THE  BOOTH. 

THIS  boothing  business  was  a  new  life  to  me.  The  company 
was  a  numerous  one,  and  the  various  actors,  old  stagers  most 
of  them,  quite  able  to  perform  their  business ;  and  "  business" 
in  a  booth  is  quite  different  from  "business"  in  a  theatre, 
because  it  is  necessary  in  a  booth  that  plays  should  go  off 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning.  Richard  runs  his  wicked 
career,  offers  his  kingdom  for  a  horse,  has  his  "  go  in  "  at  Rich- 
mond, and  gets  killed  off-hand  in  twenty  minutes.  A  piece 
follows,  with  all  those  striking  varieties  of  scene  and  character 
that  so  delight  a  mixed  audience.  This  is  followed  by  a 
"  screaming  farce,"  and  the  performances,  after  an  hour's  hard 
work,  are  over  for  a  time. 

In  this  way,  especially  on  a  Saturday  night,  and  more  par- 
ticularly in  densely  populated  manufacturing  towns,  is  audience 
after  audience  entertained,  until  tired  with  their  great  exer- 
tions, the  wearied  company,  after  pocketing  their  share  of  the 
receipts,  depart  to  their  several  lodgings — the  king  of  the  night 
perhaps  to  enjoy  his  hot  tripe,  and  the  queen  to  indulge  in  a 
bottle  of  mulled  porter  and  fried  sausages.  During  my  stay  I 
fell  heir  to  a  tolerable  share  of  the  bawbees.  It  was,  as  I  have 
said  in  the  previous  chapter,  a  sharing  company ;  and  the  price 
of  admission  being  a  moderate  sum,  we  had  no  lack  of  specta- 
tors, and  the  receipts  sometimes  averaged  as  much  as  eight  or 
nine  pounds,  which  was  divided  into  portions  as  follows,  viz : — 

1  share  for  H.  as  manager, 

1  do as  actor, 

2  do as  proprietor, 

1    do for  tear  and  wear, 

1    do for  properties, 
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Being  six  shares  for  granting  the  use  of  the  affair  and  its  appur- 
tenances, as  it  were.  Then  the  remainder  was  allocated  as 

follows : — 

6  shares  as  aforesaid, 

4  ...  for  ladies, 

6     ...  for  gents., 

1  ...  for  supers., 

1  ...  for  2  horses, 

3  ...  for  band, 

making  a  total  of  twenty-one  shares,  the  general  average  of 
which  was  about  eight  shillings  a-head.  I  may  state  that,  during 
the  weeks  I  was  engaged  in  the  booth,  my  salary  was  never 
less  than  thirty  shillings,  which  afforded  me  a  comfortable 
living,  and  helped  me  also  to  add  to  my  stock  of  "  properties'' 
— and  good  "properties,"  let  me  tell  the  uninitiated,  are  a 
principal  feature  in  a  country  manager's  eyes. 

The  "  boothers"  are  pretty  nearly  a  distinct  class  of  the  "pro- 
fession ;"  and  in  a  great  number  of  instances  the  booth  is  here- 
ditary, and  is  handed  down  from  father  to  son  for  generations 
together.  In  a  good  booth  like  Hendry's — or  as  I  christened 
it,  from  the  way  in  which  it  was  built,  "The  Whale's  Belly" — the 
dresses,  scenery,  and  properties  are  very  fine  and  costly,  having 
been  (originally)  got  up  "  quite  regardless  of  expense."  The 
performers  in  these  companies  are  generally  composed,  in 
addition  to  the  hereditary  members  of  the  booth,  of  some  of 
the  broken-down  actors  of  the  regular  theatres — men  who  have 
taken  to  the  bottle,  or  lost  their  situations  from  some  other 
cause.  As  the  boothers  make  a  point  of  attending  all  the  fairs, 
they  are  in  general  able  to  divide  a  large  sum  of  money  among 
them,  and  so  they  live  in  capital  style,  and  seldom  want  a  good 
meal  or  a  Sunday's  dinner,  composed  of  all  the  delicacies  of 
the  season.  There  are  very  few  rehearsals  required  in  such 
places — the  pieces  being  all  well-known  ones;  and  as  it  is  ever 
the  same  round  of  plays  in  each  town,  the  actors  are  well  up 
in  their  parts,  "  Blue  Beard,"  "  Richard  the  Third,"  the  "  Castle 
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Spectre,"  and  that  class  of  dramas  are  the  greatest  favourites, 
and  draw  the  largest  audiences;  and  these  pieces  are  in  general 
supplemented  by  a  good  farce,  such  as,  "  Robin  Roughhead,  or 
the  Ploughman  turned  Lord/'  and  very  often  a  pantomime  is 
got  up  without  waiting  for  the  Christmas  holidays. 

The  day's  work  is  nearly  as  follows : — We  get  up  perhaps  at 
ten  o'clock — there  is  nothing  to  study ;  and  some  of  us  have 
most  likely  agreed  upon  taking  a  stroll  for  an  hour  or  two  before 
dinner.  We  dine  about  three,  and  during  our  walk  we  have 
told  each  other  what  we  are  to  have ;  a  cup  of  tea,  or  a  glass 
of  beer,  about  six  o'clock,  and  then  we  start  for  the  booth. 
A  portmanteau  with  a  couple  of  pairs  of  tights,  a  pair  of  boots, 
shoes,  &c.,  is  carried  along  with  us  to  the  stage,  and  we  then 
proceed  to  make  our  toilet  in  order  to  be  in  time  for  "parade." 
This  is  usually  done  in  that  picturesque  style  which  has  been 
immortalized  by  the  genius  of  Hogarth,  ladies  and  gentlemen 
mixing  pretty  freely  together.  As  we  each  get  the  adornment 
of  our  outer  man  completed,  we  mount  to  the  outside  and  strut 
about  for  perhaps  half-an-hour  or  so,  sometimes  having  a  dance 
to  the  music  of  our  select  band,  the  low  comedian  all  the  while 
(sometimes  dressed  as  a  pantomime  clown,)  making  as  much  fun 
as  he  possibly  can,  by  "mugging,"  or  otherwise.  Usually, 
all  are  dressed  in  a  most  exaggerated  style,  especially  "the 
comedy  chaps,"  in  order  to  raise  a  laugh.  After  the  parade, 
and  after  various  speeches  have  been  delivered  to  the  people 
outside,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  their  patronage,  we  proceed 
round  to  the  stage,  when  the  curtain  draws  up,  and  the  "grand 
performances"  of  the  evening  commence  in  earnest.  The  play 
and  farce  are  repeated  as  often  as  the  place  fills,  the  time  occu- 
pied by  the  performance  varying  from  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
to  an  hour  and  a-half,  so  that  by  the  time  we  have  entertained 
three  audiences,  or  on  Saturday  night  six,  and  then  counted  up 
and  received  our  shares,  we  are  pretty  tired,  and  in  a  glorious 
mood  for  that  nice  little  bit  of  hot  supper  which  constitutes  an 
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elysium  to  the  poor  actor ;  and  then,  like  Lady  Macbeth,  the  cry 
is,  "  to  bed,  to  bed,"  and  so  ends  the  uneventful  day. 

As  I  have  already  stated  the  pieces  played  in  the  booth  can 
either  be  played  at  full  length,  which  they  never  are,  however, 
or  they  can  be  curtailed  to  any  extent  to  suit  the  exigencies 
of  the  evening.  Thus,  on  the  Saturday  nights  in  a  manu- 
facturing town,  or  during  visits  to  the  fairs  in  the  country,  the 
audiences  get  the  "  Castle  Spectre"  in  the  shape  of  an  essence, 
which  may  be  swallowed  up  in  twelve  or  thirteen  minutes ; 
whilst  in  a  regular  play-house  it  would  take  nearly  three  hours 
to  play  it.  The  best  way  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  how 
this  is  managed  will  be  to  quote  the  last  scene  of  the  play  in 
question  (Scene  III.,  Act  V.,)  as  it  ought  to  be  acted,  and  then 
to  give  the  same  scene  as  it  is  gone  through  in  a  booth  at  a, 
fair : — 

THE    CASTLE    SPECTEE. 
ACT  V.,   SCENE  III. 

A3  USUALLY  PEBPOBMED  IN  THE  THE  ATBE  S-BO  T  AL. 

SCENE— A  gloomy  subterraneous  dungeon,  wide  and  lofty;  the  upper  part 
of  it  has  in  several  places  fallen  in,  and  left  large  chasms.  On 
one  side  are  various  passages  leading  to  other  caverns :  on  the  other 
is  an  iron  door  with  steps  leading  to  it,  and  a  wicket  in  the  middle. 
REGINALD,  pale  and  emaciated,  in  coarse  garments,  his  hair  hanging 
wildly  about  his  face,  and  a  chain  bound  round  his  body,  lies  sleeping 
on  a  led  of  straw.  A  lamp,  a  small  basket,  and  a  pitcher,  are  placed 
near  him.  After  a  few  moments  he  awakes  and  extends  his  arms.  The 
stage  nearly  dark. 

Reg.  My  child  !  My  Evelina !— Oh  !  fly  me  not,  lovely  forms  !— They 
are  gone,  and  once  more  I  live  to  misery.  Thou  wert  kind  to  me,  sleep  ! 
Even  now,  methought  I  sat  in  my  castle-hall :  a  maid,  lovely  as  the  queen 
of  fairies,  hung  on  my  knees,  and  hailed  me  by  that  sweet  name,  "Father!'' 
Yea,  I  was  happy  !  Yet  frown  not  on  me,  therefore,  darkness  !  I  am 
thine  again  my  gloomy  bride  ! — Be  not  incensed,  despair,  that  I  left  thee 
for  a  moment ;  I  have  passed  with  thee  sixteen  years  1  Ah !  how  many 
have  I  still  to  pass  ? — Yet,  fly  not  my  bosom  quite,  sweet  hope  !  Still 
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speak  to  me  of  liberty,  of  light !  Whisper,  that  once  more  I  shall  see  the 
morn  break,  that  again  shall  my  fevered  lips  drink  the  pure  gale  of  even- 
ing !  God,  thouknowest  that  I  have  borne  my  sufferings  meekly:  I  have 
wept  for  myself,  but  never  cursed  my  foes;  I  have  sorrowed  for  thy  anger, 
but  never  murmured  at  thy  will.  Patient  have  I  been ;  oh  !  then  reward 
me;  let  me  once  again  press  my  daughter  in  my  arms  ;  let  me,  for  one 
instant,  feel  again  that  I  clasp  to  my  heart  a  being  who  loves  me.  Speed 
thou  to  heaven,  prayer  of  a  captive  ! 

[He  sinks  upon  a  stone,  with  his  hands  clasped,  and  his  eyes  bent 
^steadfastly  upon  the  flame  of  the  lamp.] 

ANGELA  and  FATHER  PHILIP  are  seen  through  the  chasms  above,  passing 
slowly  along,  from  R.  to  L. 

Any.  Be  cautious,  father ! — Feel  you  not  how  the  ground  trembles 
beneath  us  ? 

F.  Phil.  Perfectly  well ;  and  would  give  my  best  breviary  to  find  my- 
self once  more  on  terra  firma.  But  the  outlet  cannot  be  far  off :  let  us 
proceed. 

Aug.  Look  down  upon  us,  blessed  angels  !     Aid  us  !     Protect  us  ! 

F.  Phil.  Amen,  fair  daughter !  [They  disappear.] 

Meg.  [After  a  pause.]  How  wastes  my  lamp?  The  hour  of  Kenric's 
visit  must  long  be  past,  and  still  he  comes  not.  How,  if  death's  ha  n 
hath  struck  him  suddenly?  My  existence  unknown— away  from  my 
fancy,  dreadful  idea.  [Rising,  and  taking  the  lamp.]  The  breaking  of 
my  chain  permits  me  to  wander  at  large  through  the  wide  precincts  of  my 
prison.  Haply  the  late  storm,  whose  pealing  thunders  were  heard  e'en 
in  this  abyss,  may  have  rent  some  friendly  chasm :  haply  some  nook  yet 
unexplored — Ah  !  no,  no,  no  !  My  hopes  are  vain,  my  search  will  be 
fruitless.  Despair  in  these  dungeons  reigns  despotic ;  she  mocks  my 
complaints,  rejects  my  prayers,  a  id  when  I  sue  for  freedom,  bids  me  seek 
it  in  the  grave  ! — Death  !  oh,  death  !  how  welcome  wilt  thou  be  to  me  ! 

[Exit,  E.  s.  E.] 

[The  noise  is  heard  of  a  heavy  bar  falling  ;  the,  door  opens,  L.  U.  E. 

Enter  FATHER  PHILIP  and  ANGELA,  L.  u.  E. 
F.  Phil.  How's  this  ?    A  door  ? 
Aug.  It  was  barred  on  the  outside. 

F.  Phil.  That  we'll  forgive,  as  it  wasn't  bolted  on  the  in.     But  I  don' 
recollect — surely  I've  not — 
Ang.  What's  the  matter 
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F.  Phil.  By  my  faith,  daughter,  I  suspect  that  I've  missed  my  way. 

Aug.  Heaven  forbid 

F.  Phil.  Nay,  if  'tis  so,  I  shan't  be  the  first  man  who  of  two  ways  has 
preferred  the  wrong. 

Ang.  Provoking !  And  did  I  not  tell  you  to  choose  the  right-hand 
passage  ? 

F.  Phil.  Truly,  did  you  :  and  that  was  the  very  thing  which  made  me 
choose  the  left.  Whenever  I  am  in  doubt  myself,  I  generally  ask  a 
woman's  advice.  When  she's  of  one  way  of  thinking,  I've  always  found 
that  reason's  on  the  other.  In  this  instance,  perhaps,  I  have  been  mis- 
taken :  but  wait  here  for  one  moment,  and  the  fact  shall  be  ascertained . 

[Exit,  E.  B.  E.] 

Ang.  How  thick  and  infectious  is  the  air  of  this  cavern  !  Yet  perhaps 
for  sixteen  years  has  my  poor  father  breathed  none  purer.  Hark  !  Steps 
are  quick  advancing  !  The  friar  comes,  but  why  in  such  confusion  ? 

Re-enter  FATHER  PHILIP  running,  R.  s,  B. 
F.  Phil.  Help  !  help  !  it  follows  me  I 
Ang.  [Detaining  him.]  What  alarms  you  ?     Speak ! 
F.  Phil.  His  ghost !  his  ghost  !—Let  me  go  !— let  me  go  1 — let  me  go! 

[Struggling  to  escape  from  Angela,  he  falls  and  extinguishes  the  torch; 
then  hastily  rises,  and  rushes  up  the  staircase,  closing  the  door 
after  him,  L.  u.  E.] 

Ang.  Father!  Father!  Stay,  for  Heaven's  sake  !— He's  gone!  I 
cannot  find  the  door  ? — Hark  !  'Twas  the  clank  of  chains  ! — A  light 
too  !  It  comes  yet  nearer ! — Save  me,  ye  powers  ! — What  dreadful  form! 
'Tis  here  !  I  faint  with  terror  J 

[Sinks  almost  lifeless  against  the  dungeon's  aide.] 

Re-enter  REGINALD,  with  a  lamp,  R.  s.  E. 

Reg.  [Placing  his  lamp  upon  a  pile  of  stones.]  Why  did  Kenric  enter 
my  prison?  Haply,  when  he  heard  not  my  groans  at  the  dungeon  door 
he  thought  that  my  woes  were  relieved  by  death !  Oh !  when  will  that 
thought  be  verified  ? 

Ang.  Each  sound  of  his  hollow  plaintive  voice  strikes  to  my  heart. 
Dare  I  accost  him — yet  perhaps  a  maniac — no  matter ;  he  suffers,  and 
the  accents  of  pity  will  sound  sweetly  in  his  ears  ! 

Reg.  Thou  art  dead  and  at  rest,  my  wife!  Safe  in  yon  skies,  no  thought 
of  me  molests  thy  quiet.  Yet  sure  I  wrong  thee  !  At  the  hour  of  death 
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thy  spirit  shall  stand  beside  me,  shall  close  mine  eyes  gently,  and  murmur, 

"  Die,  Reginald,  and  be  at  peace  !" 

Aug.  (L.)  Hark  !     Heard  I  not Pardon,  good  stranger — 

Reg.  (B.)  [Starting  wildly  from  his  seat.]  Tis  she!     She  comes  for  me! 

Is  the  hour  at  hand,  fair  vision?     Spirit  of  Evelina,  lead  on,  I  follow  thee! 

[He  extends  his  arms  towards  her,  staggers  a  few  paces  forwards,  then 
sinks  exhausted  on  the  ground.] 

Ang.  He  faints  !  perhaps  expires  !— Still,  still !     See,  he  revives  ! 

Reg.  'Tis  gone!  Once  more  the  sport  of  my  bewildered  brain!  [Starting 
up.]  Powers  of  bliss  !  Look  where  it  moves  again  !  Oh  !  say,  what 
art  thou  ?  If  Evelina,  speak,  oh  !  speak. 

Ang.  Ha  !  Named  he  not  Evelina  ?  That  look  !  This  dungeon  too  ! 
The  emotions  which  his  voice — It  is,  it  must  be !  Father !  oh  !  Father  ! 
Father !  [Falling  upon  his  bosom.] 

Reg.  Said  you  ?  Meant  you  ?  My  daughter — my  infant  whom  I  left 
— Oh !  yes  it  must  be  true !  My  heart,  which  springs  towards  you, 
acknowledges  my  child !  [Embracing  Jier.]  But  say  how  gained  you 
entrance  ?  Has  Osmond — 

Ang.  Oh !  that  name  recalls  my  terrors  !  Alas!  you  see  in  me  a  fugi- 
tive from  his  violence,  guided  by  a  friendly  monk,  whom  your  approach 
has  frightened  from  me.  I  was  endeavouring  to  escape  :  we  missed  our 
way,  and  chance  guided  us  to  this  dungeon.  But  this  is  not  a  time  for 
explanation.  Answer  me  !  Know  you  the  subterraneous  passages 
belonging  to  this  castle  ? 

Reg.  Whose  entrance  is  without  the  walls !    I  do. 

Ang.  Then  we  may  yet  be  saved !  Father,  we  must  fly  this  moment. 
Percy,  the  pride  of  our  English  youth,  waits  for  me  at  the  Conway's  side. 
Come  then,  oh  !  come  !  Stay  not  one  moment  longer. 

[As  site  approaches  the  door  lights  appear  above,  R.  u.  E.] 

Reg.  Look !  look,  my  child !  The  beams  of  distant  torches  flash  through 
the  gloom ! 

Osm.  [Above.]  Hassan,  guard  you  the  door.     Follow  me,  friends. 

[The  lights  disappear.] 

Ang.  Osmond's  voice  !  Undone  !  Undone  !  Oh  !  my  father !  he 
comes  to  seek  you,  perhaps  to — Oh  !  'tis  a  word  too  dreadful  for  a 
daughter's  lips ! — 

Reg.  Hark !  they  come  !  The  gloom  of  yonder  cavern  may  awhile 
conceal  you  :  fly  to  it — hide  yourself — stir  not,  I  charge  you. 

Ang.  What,  leave  you  ?    Oh  !  no,  no ! 
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Reg.  Dearest,  I  entreat,  I  conjure  you,  fly !     Fear  not  for  me. 

Ang.  Father!     Oh!  father! 

Reg.  Farewell!  perhaps  for  ever  !  [He  forces  Angela  into  the  cavern, 
then  returns  hastily,  and  throws  himself  on  Hie  led  of  straw.}  Now  then 
to  hear  my  doom ! 

Enter  OSMOND,  L.  u.  K.,  followed  by  MULKY  and  ALABIC  with  torches. 

Osm.  The  door  unbarred?  Softly,  my  fears  were  false!  Wake,  Regi- 
nald,  and  arise ! 

Reg.  You  here,  Osmond  ?  What  brings  you  to  this  scene  of  sorrow  ? 
Alas  !  hope  flies  while  I  gaze  upon  your  frowning  eye  !  Have  I  read  its 
language  aright,  Osmond  ? 

Osm.  Aright  if  you  have  read  my  hatred. 

Reg.  Have  I  deserved  that  hate  ?  See,  my  brother,  the  once  proud 
Reginald  lies  at  your  feet,  for  his  pride  has  been  humbled  by  suffering  ! 
Hear  him  adjure  you  by  her  ashes  within  whose  bosom  we  both  have  lain, 
not  to  stain  your  hands  with  the  blood  of  your  brother ! 

Osm.  He  melts  me  in  my  own  despite. 

Reg.  Kenric  has  told  me  that  my  daughter  lives  !  Restore  me  to  her 
arms  ;  permit  us  in  obscurity  to  pass  our  days  together !  Then  shall  my 
last  sigh  implore  upon  your  head  Heaven's  forgiveness,  and  Evelina's. 

Osm.  It  shall  be  so.  Rise,  Reginald,  and  hear  me  !  You  mentioned 
even  now  your  daughter ;  know,  she  is  in  my  power  ;  know,  also,  that  I 
love  her ! 

Reg.  How? 

Osm.  She  rejects  my  offers.  Your  authority  can  oblige  her  to  accept 
them.  Swear  to  use  it,  and  this  instant  will  I  lead  you  to  her  arms.  Say, 
will  you  give  the  demanded  oath  ? 

1kg.  I  cannot  dissemble.     Osmond,  I  never  will. 

Osm.  How  ?— Reflect  that  your  life — 

Reg.  Would  be  valueless,  if  purchased  by  my  daughter's  tears — would 
be  loathsome,  if  imbittered  by  my  daughter's  misery.  Osmond,  I  will 
not  take  the  oath. 

Osm.  [Almost  choked  with  passion.]  'Tis  enough. — [To  the  Africans.] 
You  know  your  duty  !  Drag  him  to  yonder  cavern  !  Let  me  not  see 
him  die ! 

Reg.  [Holding  ly  a  fragment  of  the  wall,  from  which  the  Africans  strive 
to  force  him.]  Brother,  for  pity's  sake  !  for  your  soul's  happiness  1 

Osm.  Obey  me,  slaves  !     Away  ! 
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ANGELA  rushes  in  wildly  from  the  cavern. 

Aug.  Hold  off !— hurt  him  not !  he  is  my  father  ! 

Osm.  Angela  here  ? 

Reg.  Daughter,  what  means — 

Ang.  [Embracing  him.']  You  shall  live,  father!  I  will  sacrifice  all  to 
preserve  you.  Here  is  my  hand,  Osmond.  Osmond,  release  my  father, 
and  solemnly  I  swear — 

Reg.  Hold,  girl,  and  first  hear  me  !  [Kneeling.']  God  of  nature,  to 
thee  I  call !  If  e'er  on  Osmond's  bosom  a  child  of  mine  rests  ;  if  e'er  she 
call  him  husband  who  pierced  her  hapless  mother's  heart,  that  moment 
shall  a  wound,  by  my  own  hand  inflicted — • 

Ang.  Hold  !     Oh  !  hold— end  not  your  oath  ! 

Reg.  Swear  never  to  be  Osmond's  ! 

Ang.  I  swear ! 

Reg.  Be  repaid  by  this  embrace.     [TJiey  embi  ace.] 

Osm.  Be  it  your  last !     Tear  them  asunder  !     Ha  !  what  noise  ? 

Enter  HASSAN  hastily,  L.  TJ.  E. 

Has.  My  lord,  all  is  lost !  Percy  has  surprised  the  castle,  and  speeds 
this  way ! 

Osm.  Confusion  !     Then  I  must  be  sudden.     Aid  me,  Hassan  ! 

[Hassan  and  Osmond  force  A  ngela  from  her  father,  who  suddenly 
disengages  himself  from  Muley  and  A  laric.  Osmond,  drawing  his 
sword,  rushes  upon  Reginald,  who  is  disarmed,  and  beaten  upon 
his  knees;  when  at  the  moment  that  Osmond  lifts  his  arm  to  stab  him, 
Evelinas  ghost  throws  herself  between  them :  Osmond  starts  back, 
and  drops  his  sword.] 

Osm.  Horror  !     What  form  is  this  ? 

Ang.  Die.  [Disengages  herself  from  Hassan,  springs  suddenly  forwards, 
and  plunges  her  dagger  in  Osmond's  bosom,  who  falls  with  a  loud  groan, 
and  faints.  The  ghost  vanishes:  Angela  and  Reginald  rush  into  each 
other's  arms.] 

Enter  PERCY,  SAIB,  HAROLD,  &o.,  L.  u.  E.,  pursuing  OSMOND'S  party. 

[They  all  stop  on  seeing  him  bleeding  upon  the  ground.] 
Per.  Hold,  my  brave  friends!     See  where  lies  the  object  of  our  search! 
Ang.  Percy  !     Dearest  Percy  ! 
Per.  [Flying  to  her.]  Dearest  Angela  ! 
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Ang.  My  friend,  my  guardian  angel!  Come,  Percy,  come  !  embrace 
my  father !  Father,  embrace  the  protector  of  your  child  ! 

Per.  Do  I  then  behold  Earl  Reginald  ! 

Reg.  [Embracing  him.]  The  same,  brave  Percy!  Welcome  to  my  heart! 
Live  ever  next  it. 

Ang.  Oh!  moment  that  o'erpays  my  sufferings!  And  yet— Percy, 
that  wretched  man — He  perished  by  my  hand  ! 

Muley.  Hark  !  he  sighs  !     There  is  life  still  in  him. 

Any.  Life!  then  save  him!  save  him!  Bear  him  to  his  chamber! 
Look  to  his  wound  !  Heal  it,  if  possible  !  At  least  give  him  time  to 
repent  his  crimes  and  errors  ! 

Osmond  is  conveyed  away;  servants  enter  with  torches,  and  the  stage 
becomes  light.] 

Per.  Though  ill  deserved  by  his  guilt,  your  generous  pity  still  is  amiable. 
But  say,  fair  Angela,  what  have  I  to  hope  ?  Is  my  love  approved  by  your 
noble  father?  Will  he - 

Reg.  Percy,  this  is  no  time  to  talk  of  love.  Let  me  hasten  to  my 
expiring  brother,  and  soften  with  forgiveness  the  pangs  of  death  ! 

Per.  Can  you  forget  your  sufferings  ? 

Reg.  Ah  !  youth,  has  he  had  none  ?  Oh  !  in  his  stately  chambers,  far 
greater  must  have  been  his  pangs  than  mine  in  this  gloomy  dungeon  ;  for 
what  gave  me  comfort  was  his  terror,  what  gave  me  hope  was  his  despair. 
I  knew  that  I  was  guiltless — knew, 'that  though  I  suffered  in  this  world, 
my  lot  would  be  happy  in  that  to  come. 


THE    CASTLE    SPECTKE. 
ACT  V.,   SCENE  III. 

AS  PERFORMED  IN  A  BOOTH  ON  A  BUSY  EVENING. 

SCENE — A  dungeon:  pure  and  simple,  without  the  appurtenances  required 
in  the  larger  theatres.  The  lamp,  the  small  basket,  and  the  pitcher,  are 
supposed  to  be  son.ewhere  at  the  side  of  the  stage. 

Manager.  [Behind.]  Now,  then,  do  go-a-head;  don't  you  hear  the 
mob  outside.     Cut  out  Reginald's  first  speech,  can't  you. 

Reg.  Oh  !  come  ;  dem  it,  you  know  that's  the  best  of  it. 

Man.  Go  to  blazes ;  don't  you  hear  the  people  outside,  as  many  as 
will  fill  us  three  times  yet.     [N. B.  It  is  nine  o'clock.] 

[First  speech  cut  out  accordingly.] 
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Man.  Now,  then,  Angela  and  Father  Philip,  do  cut  it  short. 
Never  mind  the  words;  here,  go  on,  go  on;  there  you  are;  that's 
the  cue. 
Reg.  Death !  oh !  death !  how  welcome  wilt  thou  be  to  me  ! 

[Exit,   B.    S.  E.] 

Enter  FATHER  PHILIP  and  ANGELA,  L.  u.  E. 

F.  Phil  How's  this  ?    A  door  ! 

Ang.  It  was  barred  on  the  outside. 

F.  Phil.  That  we'll  forgive,  as  it  wasn't  bolted  on  the  in.  But  I  don't 
recollect — surely  I've  not — 

Ang.  What's  the  matter. 

F.  Phil.  By  my  faith,  daughter,  I  suspect  that  I've  missed  my  way. 

Ang.  Heaven  forbid ! 

F.  Phil.  Nay,  if  'tis  so,  I  shan't  be  the  first  man  who  of  two  ways  has 
preferred  the  wrong. 

Ang.  Provoking !    And  did  I  not  tell  you  to  choose  the  right-hand 


F.  Phil.  Truly  did  you.  But  wait  here  for  one  moment  and  the  fact 
shall  be  ascertained.  [Exit,  B.  s.  E.] 

Ang.  How  thick  and  infectious  is  the  air  of  this  cavern  !  Yet  perhaps 
for  sixteen  years  has  my  poor  father  breathed  none  purer.  Hark!  Steps 
are  quick  advancing !  The  friar  comes,  but  why  in  such  confusion  ? 

He-enter  FATHER  PHILIP  running,  B.  s.  E. 
F.  Phil.  Help  !  help  !  it  follows  me ! 
Ang.  [Detaining  him.]  What  alarms  you  ?    Speak! 
F.  Phil.  His  ghost !  his  ghost !    Let  me  go  ! — let  me  go  ! — let  me  go! 
[Struggling  to  escape  from  Angela,  he  falls  and  extinguishes  the  torch; 
then  hastily  rises,  and  rushes  out,  (there  is  no  staircase  in  the  booth,) 
L.  u.  E.] 

Ang.  Father  !  Father  !  Stay,  for  Heaven's  sake  !— He's  gone  !  I 
cannot  find  the  door  !-^ — Hark !  'Twas  the  clank  of  chains  ! — A  light 
too!  It  comes  yet  nearer  ! — Save  me,  ye  powers  ! — What  dreadful  form! 
'Tis  here !  I  faint  with  terror  ! 

[Sinks  almost  lifeless  against  the  dungeon's  side.] 

He-enter  EEGINALD,  with  a  candle  in  his  hand,    B.  s.  E. 
Reg.  [Placing  his  candle  upon  what  is  supposed  to  be  a  pile  of  stones, 
but  is  in  reality  a  table.]  Why  did  Kenric  enter  my  prison?    Haply, 
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when  he  heard  not  my  groans  at  the  dungeon  door  he  thought  that  my 
woes  were  relieved  by  death  !  Oh  !  when  will  that  thought  be  verified  ? 

Aug.  (L.)  Hark  !     Heard  I  not Pardon,  good  stranger — 

Reg.  (R.)  [Starting  wildly  from  his  seat.]  'Tis  she!  She  comes  for  me! 
Is  the  hour  at  hand,  fair  vision?  Spirit  of  Evelina  lead  on,  I  follow  thee! 

[He  extends  his  arms  towards  her,  staggers  a  few  paces  forward,  then 
sinks  exhausted  on  the  ground.] 

Ang.  He  faints !  perhaps  expires  !     Still,  still !     See,  he  revives  ! 

Reg.  'Tis  gone!  Once  more  the  sport  of  my  bewildered  brain!  [Starting 
up.]  Powers  of  bliss !  Look  where  it  moves  again  !  Oh  !  say,  what  art 
thou  ?  If  Evelina,  speak,  oh  !  speak. 

Ang.  Ha!  named  he  not  Evelina?  That  look!  This  dungeon  too! 
The  emotions  which  his  voice — It  is,  it  must  be  !  Father !  oh  !  Father  ! 
Father !  [Falling upon  his  bosom.] 

Reg.  Said  you  ?  Meant  you  ?  My  daughter — my  infant  whom  I  left 
— Oh !  yes,  it  must  be  true !  My  heart,  which  springs  towards  you, 
acknowledges  my  child !  [Embracing  her.]  But  say  how  gained  you 
entrance  ?  Has  Osmond — 

.  Ang.  Oh!  that  name  recalls  my  terrors!  I  was  endeavouring  to  escape; 
chance  guided  me  to  this  dungeon.  But  this  is  not  a  time  for  explanation. 
Answer  me  !  Know  you  the  subterraneous  passages  belonging  to  this 
castle  ? 

Reg.  Whose  entrance  is  without  the  walls  ?    I  do. 

Ang.  Then  we  may  yet  be  saved  !  Father,  we  must  fly  this  moment. 
Percy,  the  pride  of  our  English  youth,  waits  for  me  at  the  Conway's  side. 
Come,  then,  oh  !  come  !  Stay  not  one  moment  longer. 

[As  she  approaches  the  door  lights  don't  appear  above,  simply  because 
they  canH,  E.  u.  E.] 

Reg.  Look!  look,  my  child  !  The  beams  of  distant  torches  flash  through 
the  gloom  ! 

Osm.  [Above.]  Hassan,  guard  you  the  door.     Follow  me,  friends. 

[The  lights  do  not  disappear,  because  of  course  they  were  never  there.] 

Ang.  Osmond's  voice  !  Undone  !  Undone  !  Oh  !  my  father  !  he 
comes  to  seek  you,  perhaps  to — Oh  !  'tis  a  word  too  dreadful  for  a 
daughter's  lips  ! Father  !  Oh  !  father  ! 

Reg.  Farewell !  perhaps  for  ever  !  [He  forces  Angela  into  the  cavern, 
then  returns  hastily,  and  throws  himself  on  the  bed  of  straw.]  Now,  then, 
to  hear  my  doom  ! 
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Enter  OSMOND,  L.  u.  E.,  followed  ly  MDLEY  and  ALARIC  with  torches. 

Osm.  The  door  unbarred  t  Softly,  my  fears  were  false !  Wake,  Regi- 
nald, and  arise  ! 

Reg.  You  here,  Osmond  ?  What  brings  you  to  this  scene  of  sorrow  ? 
Alas  !  hope  flies  while  I  gaze  upon  your  frowning  eye  !  Have  I  read  its 
language  aright,  Osmond  ? 

Osm.  Aright,  if  you  have  read  my  hatred. 

Reg.  Kenric  has  told  me  that  my  daughter  lives  t  Restore  me  to  her 
arms;  permit  us  in  obscurity  to  pass  our  days  together  !  Then  shall  my 
last  sigh  implore  upon  your  head  Heaven's  forgiveness,  and  Evelina's. 

Osm..  It  shall  be  so.  Rise,  Reginald,  and  hear  me  !  You  mentioned 
even  now  your  daughter;  know,  she  is  in  my  power  ;  know,  also,  that  I 
love  her \ 

Reg.  How? 

Osm.  She  rejects  my  offers.  Your  authority  can  oblige  her  to  accept 
them.  Swear  to  use  it,  and  this  instant  will  I  lead  you  to  her  arms.  Say, 
will  you  give  the  demanded  oath  ? 

Reg.  I  cannot  dissemble.     Osmond,  I  never  will. 

Osm.  How  ?     Reflect  that  your  life— 

Reg.  Would  be  valueless,  if  purchased  by  my  daughter's  tears— would 
be  loathsome,  if  imbittered  by  my  daughter's  misery.  Osmond,  I  will 
not  take  the  oath. 

Osm.  [Almost  choked  with  passion.]  Tis  enough.  [To  the  Africans.] 
You  know  your  duty  !  Drag  him  to  yonder  cavern  !  Let  me  not  see 
him  die ! 

Reg.  [Holding  by  a  fragment  of  the  wall  from  which  the  Africans  strive 
to  force  him.]  Brother,  for  pity's  sake  !  for  your  soul's  happiness  ! 

Osm.  Obey  me,  slaves  !     Away  ! 


Man.  [Behind.}    Now,  dem  it,  this  is  too  bad  ;  why  the  blazes 

don't  you  cut  out  more  of  the  infernal  rubbish  ? 
Reg.   [Aside.]     See  you  d — d  first,  spoiling  my  business  in  this 

way  ;  I  shan't  play  it  again. 
Man.  Now,  then,  where  is  that  woman  ?     Where  is   Angela  ? 

My  eye,  Miss  Steggs  (that  was  her  name),  don't  you  see  the 

stage  is  waiting. 
Ang.  Yes,  but  my  slipper  has  come  off,  and  I  can't  go  till  I  put 

it  right. 
Han.  Confound  your  slipper  ;  go  on  [.shoves  her  on]. 
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[Angela  rushes  in  wildly  from,  the  cavern,  minus  the  slipper  in  question, 
which  omission  is  speedily  detected  by  the  intelligent  British  audience 
assembled  on  the  occasion,  as  is  also  the  fact,  that  the  lovely  Angela's 
stocking  is  not  quite  so  perfect  as  it  ought  to  be  in  the  circumstances.] 

Ang.  Hold  off! — hurt  him  not !  he  is  iny  father ! 

Osm.  Angela  here  ? 

Reg,  Daughter,  what  means — 

Ang.  [Embracing  him.]  You  shall  live,  father  !  I  will  sacrifice  all  to 
preserve  you.  Here  is  my  hand,  Osmond.  Osmond,  release  my  father. 

Reg.  Hold,  girl,  and  first  hear  me !  [Kneeling.]  God  of  nature,  to 
thee  I  call !  If  e'er  on  Osmond's  bosom  a  child  of  mine  rests  ;  if  e'er  she 
call  him  husband  who  pierced  her  hapless  mother's  heart,  that  moment 
shall  a  wound,  by  my  own  hand  inflicted — 

Ang.  Hold!     Oh!  hold — end  not  your  oath  ! 

Reg.  Swear  never  to  be  Osmond's  ! 

Ang.  I  swear! 

Reg.  Be  repaid  by  this  embrace.     [They  embrace.'} 

Osm.  Be  it  your  last !     Tear  them  asunder  !     Ha  !  what  noise  ? 

Enter  HASSAN  hastily,  L.  u.  E. 

Has.  My  lord,  all  is  lost !  Percy  has  surprised  the  castle,  and  speeds 
this  way ! 

Osm.  Confusion  !     Then  I  must  be  sudden.     Aid  me,  Hassan  ! 

[Hassan  and  Osmond  force  Angela  from  her  father,  who  suddenly 
disengages  himself  from  Muley  and  A  laric.  Osmond,  drawing  his 
sword,  rushes  upon  Reginald,  who  is  disarmed,  and  beaten  upon 
his  knees  ;  when  at  the  moment  that  Osmond  lifts  his  arm  to  stab 
him,  Evelina's  ghost  throws  herself  between  them:  Osmond  starts 
back,  and  drops  his  sword.] 

N.B.— This  ought  to  be  the  "business,"  but  in  the  hurry  and 
bustle  of  a  booth  it  is  frequently  passed  over  altogether,  or  so 
bundled  as  not  to  be  understood  by  the  audience.  It  is  generally 
thought  to  be  quite  sufficient  if  the  bleeding  ghost  of  Evelina 
manages  the  stabbing  correctly. 

Osm.  Horror !     What  form  is  this  ? 

Ang.  Die.  [Disengages  herself  from  Hassan,  springs  suddenly  forwards, 
and  plunges  her  dagger  in  Osmond's  bosom,  who  falls  with  a  loud  groan, 
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and  faints.     The  ghost  vanishes:  Angela  and  Reginald  rush  into  each 
otter's  arms.] 

Man.  Now,  then,  down  with  the  curtain — down  with  the  curtain  ! 

[Down  it  comes  accordingly.'} 
Reg.  I  say,  Hendry,  this  is  too  bad. 
Man.  Oh!  humbug;  out  you  go  to  the  "parade,"  and  announce 

three  more  performances.     Come,  Bill,  why  don't  you  ring  the 

bell? 

I  could  give  another  version  of  the  "  Castle  Spectre/'  still 
more  abridged,  were  it  necessary,  but  from  these  specimens 
the  reader  will  be  able  to  realize  in  his  mind's  eye  the  manner 
of  performance  usual  in  a  booth.  The  version  of  the  last  scene 
of  the  "  Castle  Spectre,"  now  given,  is  an  accidental  one,  not 
arranged  for  among  the  company,  but  rendered  necessary  by 
the  overflow  of  visitors  upon  the  particular  night  we  have 
alluded  to,  when  there  was  a  more  than  an  ordinary  demand 
for  places  in  the  booth.  The  reader  will  probably  suppose 
that,  what  with  the  bustle  and  swearing  behind  the  scenes, 
which  I  have  given  in  its  mildest  form,  and  the  time  wasted  in 
direction  by  the  manager,  the  abridged  version  was  very 
nearly  as  long  as  the  author's  one.  If  the  reader  supposes  this, 
and  it  would  only  be  giving  him  credit  for  very  ordinary  cute- 
ness  if  he  did,  I  can  only  say  that  he  is  as  nearly  right  as 
possible. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  the  farce  of  "Fortune's  Frolic"  was 
gone  through  with  equal  rapidity — of  course,  all  the  "  points  " 
were  carefully  given,  "  cartfuls  of  beefsteaks  and  bucketfuls  of 
gravy "  especially.  The  whole  play,  indeed,  which  takes  up 
twenty  pages  of  "  Cumberland's  British  Theatre,"  and  is  in 
two  acts,  never  lasts  above  eight  minutes — Robin  Roughhead, 
Snacks,  Rattle,  and  Mr.  Frank  being  quite  able  to  get  through 
the  business  in  the  short  time  I  have  mentioned.  Of  course, 
the  whole  affair,  as  performed  in  the  booth,  is  done  in  one  act 
— a  change  of  scene  being  the  only  requisite. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

I  ENDEAVOUR  TO  FOLLOW  OUT  THAT  ADAGE  OF  THE  IMMORTAL 
BARD,  WHICH  TEACHES  US  THAT  "  ONE  MAN  IN  HIS  LIFE- 
TIME PLAYS  MANY  PARTS,"  BY  TAKING  UPON  MYSELF  THE 
CHARACTER  OF  CLOWN  IN  A  CIRCUS, — IN  WHICH  CAPACITY 
I  SMELL  THE  SAWDUST. 

No  sooner  did  I  get  comfortably  initiated  into  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  boothers,  and  to  the  kind  of  acting  required, 
than  my  vanity  began  to  whisper  to  me  that  I  ought  to 
have  a  soul  above  "the  parade,"  and  therefore  I  got  quite  dis- 
contented at  my  position,  and  my  teeth  watered  again  for  the 
honours  and  delights  of  the  regular  stage.  Efforts  in  a  booth 
seemed  to  me  a  loss  of  time — a  stoppage  on  the  pathway  of 
fame — and  at  all  hazards  I  resolved  to  say  good-bye  to  my  kind- 
hearted  friends  at  Htmdry's;  and,  indeed,  it  is  but  justice  to  say 
of  them  that  they  were  as  agreeable  a  lot  as  I  ever  met.  The 
concern,  too,  was  in  all  respects  remarkably  well  appointed. 
The  scenery,  in  particular,  was  beautiful,  and  had  been  painted 
by  an  artist  of  note,  specially  for  its  present  owner.  The  receipts 
were  regularly  divided  every  night,  and  all  was  exceed- 
ingly pleasant ;  but  being  bent  upon  a  change,  I  accordingly 
took  my  leave,  amid  the  kind  wishes  of  the  whole  company, 
some  of  whom,  no  doubt,  said — "  Well,  he  is  a  precious  green- 
horn, to  leave  the  comforts  of  a  booth  like  this,  for  the  miserable 
and  uncertain  chances  of  a  regular  theatre." 

My  next  place  of  sojourn  was  at  Birmingham. 

The  reason  for  my  going  there  was  as  follows : — I  had  gone 
back  from  Birkenhead  to  Liverpool,  and  from  thence  by  railway 
to  Manchester,  from  which  cotton  metropolis  I  was  tramping 
much  at  random,  not  caring  greatly  whither  I  went,  when 
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chance  directed  me  to  the  town  of  Littleton,  and,  according 
to  my  usual  rule  at  the  time,  having  a  few  sovereigns  in  my 
pocket,  I  made  for  one  of  the  best  hotels  in  the  town,  in  which 
to  rest  my  wearied  bones.  It  was  during  the  week  of  the 
assizes,  and  every  hotel,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  was  crammed 
either  with  witnesses,  barristers,  attorneys,  or  barristers'  clerks, 
and  accommodation  was  at  a  premium.  By  chance  there  was 
one  bed  to  let  in  the  "  Bull  and  Mouth,"  the  name  of  the  hotel 
I  had  chosen,  and  which  was  appropriately  situated  in  the  cattle- 
market.  The  landlord,  with  many  apologies,  informed  me  that 
I  would  have  to  share  my  sitting-room  with  Mr.  Fankey  Swartha, 
the  manager  of  a  well-known  travelling  circus.  This  rather 
jumped  with  my  grain  than  otherwise,  for  it  occurred  to  me 
that  through  Mr.  Swartha  I  might  learn  where  to  procure  an 
engagement.  In  fact  it  was  a  lucky  chance  for  poor  Roscius. 
Swartha  made  himself  vastly  agreeable,  and  his  countenance 
got  illuminated  as  the  brandy  and  water  and  the  joke  passed 
between  us.  Of  course,  I  at  once  started  upon  the  subject 
nearest  to  my  heart — an  engagement.  I  told  him  who  I  was, 
where  I  had  come  from,  what  I  had  done,  and  what  my  aspira- 
tions were.  After  thinking  for  a  little,  and  taking  a  few  whiffs 
at  his  pipe,  he  seemed  from  his  manner  to  have  hit  upon  an  idea 
favourable  to  my  wishes. 

"  Gadzooks,  my  dear  fellow/'  exclaimed  the  manager,  "  if  I 
was  you  I  could  make  my  fortune  in  a  few  years." 

"  Ah !  how  ?"  said  I,  anxious  to  obtain  information  from  one 
who  had  the  reputation  of  knowing  a  thing  or  two. 

"Why,  by  turning  clown,  to  be  sure,"  was  the  answer.  "Join 
my  circus ;  we  open  at  Birmingham  in  a  week.  I  have  just  come 
from  Newcastle,  where  I  have  been  with  Bella,  my  black  mare, 
and  am  now  in  search  of  novelties.  You  are  just  the  man  I 
require.  I  will  give  you  thirty  bob  a- week  to  start  with;  and 
if  we  hit  it,  and  you  hit  the  audience,  why,  in  a  couple  of  months 
I  will  double  it.  What  do  you  say  ? 
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"What  do  I  say  ?  Done  at  once.  But/'  said  I,  after  a  short 
pause  of  reflection,  "  will  there  not  be  some  difficulty  in  my  all 
at  once  turning  clown,  without  serving  something  like  an 
apprenticeship  ?" 

"Bah P  said  Fankey ;  "  never,  while  you  live,  talk  of  difficul- 
ties— the  man  who  invented  that  word  was  a  curse  to  society, 
and  ought  to  have  been  hanged,  and  hung  in  chains  with  the 
word  painted  on  a  label  and  tied  over  his  breast.  I  never  see  a 
difficulty  now,  and  never  could  see  one  all  my  life.  Why, 
man,  if  they  wanted  a  Professor  of  Hebrew  at  Oxford,  I  could 
take  the  job  on  a  couple  of  days'  notice — ay,  and  give  satis- 
faction, too.  I  know  what  difficulties  are,  but  always  conquer. 
Depend  upon  it,  turning  clown  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world ;  you  will,  with  the  exertion  of  a  little  of  your  Scotch 
tact,  appear  to  the  manner  born." 

"Good,"  said  I.  "But  how  about  the  jokes;  you  can't 
expect  me  to  be  'up'  in  them  all  at  once:  I  mean  intuitively, 
or  to  be  able  to  turn  out  a  dozen  of  new  ones  every  night  like 
a  practised  hand  ?" 

"  0 !  as  for  the  jokes,  never  fear,  man.  The  ring-master 
has  all  the  old  standard  ones  ready  cut  and  dry ;  and  as  for  a 
new  supply,  there  is  no  danger.  You  can  soon  get  up  a  few 
by  reading  <  Punch '  or  the  « Family  Herald,'  so  we  will  trust 
to  the  chapter  of  accidents  on  that  score." 

"  I'll  endeavour  to  do  my  very  best,"  said  I. 

"  In  course  you  will ;  the  great  thing  now-a-days  is  to  give 
parodies  from  Shakspeare — burlesques  of  'To  be  or  not  to 
be,'  &c. 

"  0 !  I  see ;  pretend,  for  instance,  to  have  toothache,  and 
after  making  a  few  good  '  mugs,'  commence,  '  To  draw  or  not 
to  draw,  that  is  the  question  ?'  Eh  ?" 

"  Yes,  that's  the  style,"  said  Swartha ;  "  such  as  these,  with 
a  few  witty  sayings,  and  lots  of  all  sorts  of  chaff,  are  the  very 
things  we  want.  You'll  do,  I  can  see." 
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"  I  have  a  great  store  of  witty  sayings,  but  will,  perhaps, 
feel  awkward  as  to  how  to  introduce  them  properly." 

"  0 !  that  is  easy  enough — a  clever  man  will  make  his  op- 
portunities. But,  for  instance,  you  have  thin  legs ;  you  can, 
therefore,  start  with  the  old  story  about  them.  Here's  the 
style — suppose  a  scene  between  you  and  Childers,  my  ring- 
master : — 

Clown — Oh !  Mr.  Childers,  oh,  dear !  oh,  dear ! 

Childers — Why,  what's  the  matter,  you  great  fool  ? 

Clown — Oh !  matter  enough,  matter  enough,  I  can  tell  you. 

Childers — Well,  then,  what  is  it  ? 

Clown — Oh !  my  precious  legs !  oh  dear ! 

Childers — Legs !  why,  what  on  earth  is  wrong  with  'em  ? 
They  are  there  all  right,  aint  they  ? 

Clown — No,  sir  ;  oh !  dear  no,  they  aint  all  right  at  all,  sir. 
Don't  you  see  they  are  gone  to  a  shadow  ? — two  drumsticks, 
sir,  and  yet  they're  not  strong  enough  to  be  played  with  I  can 
tell  you. 

Childers — Come,  come,  sir;  jump  about,  sir,  and  no  capers, 
sir ;  a  British  audience  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty,  sir. 
(Flourishing  his  whip.) 

Clown — What,  sir?  it's  quite  impossible  to  jump  without 
capers,  sir ;  but  my  legs  won't  jump  at  all  now,  for  they  have 
no  strength. 

CJiilders — How  does  that  come  about,  sir  ?  Let  us  hear  how 
they  lost  their  strength,  will  you  ? 

Clown — Why,  you  see,  sir,  it's  a  melancholy  story,  but 
won't  take  long  to  tell ;  my  father,  being  a  very  economical 
man,  had  our  shoes  always  made  for  our  growth,  and  to 
keep  them  on  our  feet  we  stuffed  them  with  hay,  and  oh! 
sir,  my  calves  came  down  one  day  to  have  a  feed  upon  the 
hay,  and  they  forgot  to  go  up  again,  sir !  and  that's  all,  sir — a 
melancholy  tale,  isn't  it,  sir  ? 

"  You  know  you  can  give  them  lots  of  gag  in  telling  it,  and 
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no  fear  of  its  success.  Then,  you  know,  you  could  follow  it 
up  with  the  porter  business.  Childers  will  ask  you  to  bring  a 
pint  of  stout.  Of  course  you  do  so.  He  objects  to  its  being 
in  pewter,  and  tells  you  to  be  genteel,  and  bring  it  in  a  tumbler. 
There  is  a  good  hit ;  for,  stepping  aside,  you  drink  the  stout, 
and  then,  when  he  is  in  a  great  passion,  you  quietly  ask  him  if 
he  did'nt  tell  you  to  bring  it  in  a  tumbler,  and  if  you  are  not  a 
tumbler,  and  so  on." 

Here,  then,  at  last,  was  something  like  a  stroke  of  fortune. 
No  need  for  the  present  to  encroach  further  on  my  rapidly 
diminishing  stock  of  bright  sovereigns.  Thirty  shillings  a-week, 
and  a  good  prospect  of  a  speedy  increase,  was  a  more  than 
tolerable  piece  of  good  luck  to  fall  to  a  stroller  who,  in  as 
many  months,  had  been  in  five  theatres-rural.  After  a  written 
memoranda  of  our  engagement  had  passed  between  us  (for 
Swartha  was  a  good  man  of  business),  I  left  Littleton  for 
Birmingham,  partly  by  coach,  and  partly  by  rail,  and  also 
partly  on  foot,  which,  to  my  taste,  is  by  far  the  most  pleasant 
mode  of  travelling. 

Without  accident  or  adventure  of  any  kind,  either  by  flood 
or  field,  I  arrived  at  my  destination  with  a  light  heart  and  a 
fierce  appetite.  My  first  business  was  to  find  out  a  lodging. 
I  liked  to  be  housed  in  a  neat  and  tidy  place,  however  humble 
it  might  be ;  and  this  was  soon  found  in  a  street  near  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town — and  yet  not  very  far  away  from  my  "  place 
of  business/'  as  I  would  have  said  when  I  was  a  clerk,  i.e., 
the  circus — in  the  house  of  a  Mrs.  McAllister,  a  widow  lady  of 
respectability,  whose  husband  had  been  a  Scotchman,  and,  as 
the  saying  is,  her  heart  "  warmed  to  the  tartan"  at  once  ;  or 
rather,  in  my  case,  it  warmed  to  a  good  Scotch  tongue,  which 
is  much  the  same  thing.  I  was  soon  made  quite  at  home  by 
my  hospitable  landlady,  and  after  refreshing  my  inward  man,  I 
made  my  way  to  the  circus. 

The  change  to  the  interior  of  a  circus,  even  from  the  smoke 
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and  soot  of  dusky  Birmingham,  was  striking  indeed.  The 
building  was  large,  built  partly  of  wood  and  partly  of  brick, 
with  a  double  tarpaulin  roof.  It  was  vast  and  dim,  and  the 
sunlight  endeavoured  almost  in  vain  to  peep  through.  Every- 
thing had  a  dull  and  tarnished  appearance.  The  gilded  parts 
were  covered  with  cloth,  and  any  portion  of  the  paint  and  gilt 
work  that  was  visible  to  the  naked  eye  was  coarse  and  dauby- 
like.  The  place  smelt  dreadfully  of  sawdust,  decayed  orange- 
peel,  and  stable  manure,  which,  coupled  with  a  large  escape  of 
gas,  formed  anything  but  an  odoriferous  compound.  Rehearsal 
was  just  commenced,  and  I  was  at  once  introduced  to  the  com- 
pany by  the  manager  as  "  Mr.  Capelton  from  Edinburgh,  the 
eminent  Scottish  comedian."  The  sneers  usual  on  these  occa- 
sions of  introducing  new  members  to  an  organized  company 
were  not  awanting  ;  and  several  pointed  asides,  of  course  loud 
enough  for  me  to  hear,  at  once  gave  indication  that  I  was  not 
remarkably  welcome.  Not  one  had  ever  heard  the  name  before ; 
and  one  rather  impudent  fellow,  with  a  prominent  nose,  asked 
what  I  was  "  eminent"  for,  but  I  at  once  settled  him  by  answer- 
ing that  I  was  rather  celebrated  for  pulling  noses — would  he 
like  a  specimen  of  my  abilities? 

Luckily  for  me  I  at  once  fell  into  a  most  fortunate  position. 
A  "  grand  "  new  piece  had  just  been  prominently  announced, 
entitled,  "  The  Revolt  of  the  Eunuchs,"  and  by  some  chance 
the  book  or  books  of  the  spectacle  had  not  arrived  from  London. 
The  head  man,  the  late  well-known  Broadfoot,  "  the  great 
swearer,"  at  one  time  stage-manager  to  that  prince  of  riders 
and  managers,  Ducrow,  was  wringing  his  hands  in  despair,  and 
no  one  knew  how  this  terrible  emergency  was  to  be  got  over. 
The  town  was  pining  for  novelty,  the  Brums.  had  been  satiated 
with  all  the  old  circus  pieces,  and  something  new  was  decidedly 
wanted.  This  circumstance  formed  the  talk  at  the  rehearsal, 
and  various  opinions  were  given  as  to  what  should  be  done. 
I  heard  quietly  all  that  was  said,  and  then,  thinking  that  here 
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was  a  chance  to  get  on  a  little,  in  as  great  a  spirit  of  modesty 
as  I  could  command,  I  offered  to  contrive  a  piece  to  supply  the 
hiatus.  After  some  talk  about  what  kind  of  thing  it  ought  to 
be — half  spectacle  and  half  drama,  with  all  the  stud  introduced, 
was  the  kind  of  piece  that  was  wanted — my  offer  was  accepted. 
I  got  to  work,  and  next  morning  brought  to  the  circus  the 
result  of  my  midnight  reflections, — a  well-written  out  copy  of 
a  piece,  to  which  I  gave  the  title  of  "  The  Abduction  of  Selina, 
or  the  Revolt  of  the  Eunuchs,  a  Tale  of  India."  I  read  it  over 
to  the  assembled  company,  and,  with  joyous  acclaim,  it  was 
voted  by  them  to  be  <;  a  regular  stunner."  There  was  all  the 
variety  of  character  in  it  necessary  for  a  large  company — that 
is,  there  was  a  tyrant  Sultan,  an  heroic  eunuch,  a  virtuous  slave, 
a  sailor  Irishman,  and  a  capital  Scotchman  for  myself.  I  took 
good  care  of  "  number  one ;"  and  it  was  rather  a  rich  idea 
to  have  a  "  Sawny"  disguised  in  a  black  face  as  an  attendant 
in  the  Harem.  He  was  dumb  when  on  duty,  but,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  had  a  capital  tongue  of  his  own  when  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  letting  it  loose.  All  were  pleased.  Even  the 
dissipated  looking  youth,  in  the  ragged  shirt  and  plaid  vest, 
with  the  exuberantly  scanty  front  and  the  indescribable  air — 
who  played  all  the  sentimental  parts — allowed  that  the  "  gag" 
was  sure  to  be  swallowed.  As  there  was  little  study — i.  e.,  but 
a  small  quantity  of  matter  to  commit  to  memory — the  piece  was 
copied  and  cut  up,  and  we  got  at  once  into  rehearsal. 

Extraordinary  as  it  may  appear,  some  of  the  members  of  the 
company  could  not  read  manuscript,  and  had  to  be  instructed 
in  their  parts  as  we  progressed  in  the  rehearsal.  This  is  not 
an  uncommon  circumstance  at  all;  there  have  been  many 
instances  of  good  actors  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  an 
who  had  to  be  taught  their  parts  by  friends  who  were  kind 
enough  to  take  that  trouble.  However,  such  a  circumstance 
delayed  and  muddled  the  rehearsal.  It  was  a  confused  affair 
altogether,  especially  at  the  outset,  a  perfect  tunmlt  of  shouting, 
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screaming,  swearing,  yelling,  falling  into  confusion,  doing  things 
over  again,  dressing  the  stage,  forming  tableaux,  fighting  terrific 
combats,  dancing  hornpipes  and  Highland  flings,  &c.,  &c.,  &c., 
and  I  was  really  very  glad  when  it  was  well  over. 

At  three  o'clock  we  had  a  grand  parade  in  honour  of  the 
new  production ;  that  is,  we  all  went  out  in  couples  to  ride 
through  some  of  the  principal  streets  of  the  town  to  show  off 
the  extent  of  the  stud  and  the  number  of  the  company.  This 
occupied  about  an  hour  and  a-half.  We  then  returned  to  the 
circus,  and  I  at  length  got  home,  wearied  enough  with  my  day's 
exertions  as  a  sawdust  author. 

I  did  not  make  my  debut  till  the  first  night  of  my  own  piece 
— a  Saturday  night ;  and  on  going  for  the  first  time  in  the 
evening  to  the  circus,  I  was  quite  startled  at  the  change. 
Writing  out  the  parts — studying  some  new  scenes  that  were 
suggested — and  getting  "up"  in  my  own  character,  had  so 
completely  occupied  all  my  evenings  as  to  prevent  my  seeing 
the  place  during  the  time  of  performance.  Now  the  scene  was 
quite  brilliant  and  striking.  The  dark,  dirty  circus  was  trans- 
formed indeed.  Innumerable  jets  of  gas  lighted  up  the  place 
till  it  was  in  a  perfect  glory  of  brightness.  The  coarse  appear- 
ance of  the  paint  was  softened  down,  and  all  was  gay  and 
radiant.  The  boxes  were  crowded  with  ladies,  and  the  house 
generally  was  full  to  the  ceiling. 

The  new  piece  wound  up  the  evening's  amusement,  and 
its  reception  was  all  that  could  be  desired  ;  and,  without 
boasting,  I  may  state  that  it  was  certainly  as  good,  if  not 
better,  than  the  general  run  of  sawdust  plays,  having  what 
I  conceived  to  be  a  good  plot,  and  also  an  attempt  at  the 
delineation  of  "character,"  which  is  more,  I  think,  than 
can  be  said  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  pieces  which 
are  written  for  the  use  of  the  circus.  My  own  debut  as 
clown,  as  also  my  appearance  in  the  "  drama,"  as  I  had  called 
it  in  the  bills,  was  most  successful;  and  the  announcement 
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made  by  Swartha  at  the  close  of  the  performance,  of  my  being 
the  author,  was  the  signal  for  a  great  burst  of  applause.  I  was 
"called,"  and  had  to  appear  before  the  curtain,  when  the 
audience  made  a  renewed  ovation.  Although  all  this  took 
place  in  a  circus,  I  was  as  proud  and  happy  as  if  it  had  been 
at  Drury  Lane,  and  my  "drama"  a  successful  tragedy;  and 
when  next  morning  at  rehearsal,  the  manager  took  me  aside 
and  complimented  me,  and  told  me  that  I  might  have  three 
guineas  a-week  in  future,  I  thought  I  was  blessed  indeed. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

I  SING  THE  HUMOURS  AND  ECCENTRICITIES  OF  A  COUNTRY  FAIR. 

I  MAY  mention,  that  during  the  period  of  my  engagement  at 
the  circus,  a  part  of  the  company  went  out  on  a  tenting  excur- 
sion to  a  neighbouring  fair,  or  "  mop,"  as  it  is  sometimes  called. 
We  filled  our  purses  on  this  occasion  pretty  well,  and  all  were 
satisfied  with  the  affair.  It  is  the  custom  on  these  tours  to 
parade  the  town  in  full  costume ;  and,  as  clown,  I  had  to  ride 
and  grin  upon  a  donkey,  on  which  despised  animal  I  attracted 
more  attention  than  all  the  rest  of  the  company,  for  as  is  usual 
with  clowns,  they  are  universal  favourites  (when  not  too  vulgar) 
with  both  high  and  low. 

The  humours  of  a  country  fair  have  been  often  described, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  I  can  say  much  that  is  new  upon  the 
subject ;  but  as  I  came  into  very  close  contact  with  a  great 
number  of  showmen  and  performers  of  various  kinds,  a  few 
words  about  the  world  of  shows,  and  the  tricks  of  the  show 
trade  may  not  prove  uninteresting  to  my  readers.  I  am  in- 
debted to  "Eliza  Cook's  Journal"  for  the  following  brief 
description  of  the  race  of  showmen : — "  The  remains  of  a 
singular  nomadic  race  are  still  extant  in  Britain,  who  may  be 
found  journeying  about  from  town  to  town  during  the  season 
of  fairs  and  feasts.  On  the  eve  of  a  town  or  village  fair  you 
find,  converging  from  nearly  all  points  of  the  compass,  a  motley 
crew  of  tumblers,  organ-grinders,  nut  and  gingerbread  sellers, 
toymen,  swingmen,  hobby-horse  men,  and  last,  but  not  the 
least  interesting  of  the  lot,  Punch  and  Judy  exhibiters  and 
showmen,  for  a  single  day,  throw  a  violent  life  into  even  the 
most  demure  little  village,  and  instead  of  sleeping  in  its  wonted 
quiet  you  find  it  suddenly  resounding  with  the  din  of  gongs, 
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drums,  trumpets,  cymbals,  and  watchmen's  rattles;  and  the 
very  night  is  made  hideous  by  the  noisy  competition  of  rival 
establishments  for  the  patronage  of  the  village  population. 
On  the  stages  in  the  front  of  the  booths,  Indian  princes  and 
Spanish  monarchs  strut  in  fictitious  diamonds  and  brazen 
spangles  until  the  eyes  of  the  infant  populace  ache  in  gazing 
at  them.  Sundry  pennies  and  halfpennies  carefully  hoarded 
up  for  the  occasion  are  expended  upon  these  indefatigable 
caterers  for  the  public  amusement ;  after  which  the  booths  are 
closed,  the  tents  struck,  the  hobby-horses  taken  down,  the  nuts 
and  gingerbread  stowed  away  in  boxes,  and  all  packed  up  and 
conveyed  away  in  a  night  by  horses  and  donkeys,  and  the 
village  is  as  suddenly  abandoned  to  silence  as  it  had  been  sud- 
denly invaded  by  noise.  The  whole  troop  of  small  dealers  and 
showmen  having  betaken  themselves  to  some  similar  village 
fair  or  festival,  some  twenty,  or  perhaps  fifty  miles  oft0." 

This  description  is  perfectly  correct,  and  is  quite  in  accor- 
dance with  what  I  saw  myself.  We  arrived  at  the  town 
which  we  had  fixed  upon  on  the  evening  before  the  grand 
day,  and  on  proceeding  to  the  show-ground  We  found  that 
a  countless  host  of  exhibitors  of  various  kinds  had  arrived 
before  us,  and  were  proceeding  to  erect  and  fit  up  their  places 
of  exhibition.  The  shows  were  of  the  usual  description — con- 
jurors, theatrical  booths,  menageries,  giants,  dwarfs,  pig-faced 
ladies,  learned  pigs,  peep-shows,  swings,  hobby-horses,  merry- 
go-rounds,  performing-dogs,  the  horse  with  three  tails,  the 
sheep  with  five  legs,  the  happy  family,  the  industrious  fleas, 
the  performing  canaries,  and  perhaps  a  score  of  others,  even 
the  names  of  which  I  cannot  now  remember.  Of  course,  no 
performances  can  be  given  on  the  fitting-up  day.  All  are 
busy,  however,  preparing  for  the  morrow,  and  the  show-ground 
is  crowded  by  wondering  rustics,  anticipating,  with  gleeful 
laugh  the  wonders  of  the  shows. 

At  an  early  hour  upon  the  day  fixed  for  the  fair  or  mop, 
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the  business  commences.  Little  bands  of  rustics  have  been 
pouring  in  from  all  parts  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  the 
market  town  and  its  houses  of  entertainment  speedily  become 
crowded.  In  the  early  part  of  the  day  business  goes  on  apace. 
Groods  are  bought  and  sold,  and  servants  are  hired  with  due 
despatch ;  and  about  twelve  o'clock  the  sounds  of  martial  music 
are  heard,  and  the  crowds  on  the  street  divide  to  each  side. 
"  It's  the  show-folk !  it's  the  show-folk !"  is  now  the  cry,  and 
onward  we  sweep  in  grand  procession,  headed  by  a  band,  the 
musicians  sitting  in  an  elegant  carriage,  or  rather  triumphal  car, 
drawn  by  six  splendid  cream-coloured  horses.  The  company 
followed  in  pairs,  dressed  like  cavaliers  and  ladies  of  the 
olden  time.  Header,  your  humble  servant  brought  up  the 
rear  of  the  procession,  dressed  as  clown,  riding  upon  a  gaily 
caparisoned  donkey!  If  admiration  of  the  show  of  horses 
and  grandees  greeted  the  first  part  of  the  procession,  bursts  of 
laughter  waited  upon  the  clown.  The  fool  was  the  great 
feature  of  the  scene,  and  there  he  sat  grave  as  a  judge,  with 
his  face  tailward,  unmoved  by  the  cries  of  "  Oh,  but  look  at 
the  fool!"  "Look  at  the  fool !"  "Here  be  the  show-folk,"  &c. 
In  country  places,  "the  show-folk"  is  the  universal  name 
given  to  all  persons  connected  with  exhibitions,  no  matter 
whether  they  are  exhibitions  of  wax- work,  shows  of  wild  beasts, 
or  theatrical  booths. 

Our  procession,  or  rather  parade,  was  meant  simply  to  be  an 
advertisement,  and  it  answered  the  purpose  admirably.  We 
were  only  out  for  about  half-an-hour,  during  which  we 
made  the  tour  of  the  town,  and  were  followed  up  and  down 
by  great  crowds  of  people,  most  of  whom  followed  us  to  the 
scene  of  performance,  and  witnessed  our  efforts.  We  had  a 
very  large  tent,  and,  with  the  aid  of  additional  canvass,  fitted 
up  a  place  that  accommodated  a  thousand  people ;  and  as  it 
was  choke  full  at  each  performance,  and  as  we  performed  eight 
times  at  the  prices  of  one  shilling  and  sixpence,  we  reaped  a 
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golden  harvest — not  less,  I  should  say,  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds.  Our  manager  worked  the  speculation  with  great 
tact.  He  brought  nearly  the  whole  stud  of  horses  from  Bir- 
mingham, in  order  to  make  a  fine  parade,  but  took  good 
care  to  send  a  few  of  them  back,  so  as  to  be  in  time  for 
the  performances  at  home.  The  remainder  was  still  more 
than  was  necessary ;  but  it  allowed  the  various  perfor- 
mances to  follow  each  other  with  greater  rapidity,  as  the 
horses  were  only  required  for  alternate  exhibitions.  Those 
of  the  company  engaged  at  the  fair  were  of  course  allowed 
extra  pay. 

A  great  deal  of  money  is  pocketed  upon  such  occasions,  and 
many  exhibitions  do  nothing  else  but  make  the  tour  of  the 
fairs.  It  pays  them  well  to  do  this,  and  some  of  the  more 
popular  kind  have  made  fortunes  in  the  business.  A  few 
members  of  a  circus  often  join  together  in  the  summer  season, 
and  go  out  to  the  country  upon  what  are  called  mountebanking 
excursions,  giving  away  presents  in  the  way  of  lottery,  and 
taking  all  kinds  of  ways  to  keep  the  steam  up.  The  party,  of 
perhaps  six  people,  with  three  horses,  &c.,  also  attend  the  smaller 
fairs,  and  continue,  as  they  say,  to  knock  out  a  living  by  such 
means.  They  usually  perform  in  the  open  air,  just  upon  a 
common  or  in  a  grass  field,  and  trust  to  the  liberality  of  the 
company  for  their  reward — or  to  the  success  of  the  lottery, 
when,  as  usual,  the  blanks  greatly  out-number  the  prizes. 
These  open-air  exhibitions  frequently  give  rise  to  circum- 
stances of  a  ludicrous  nature.  I  remember  being  told  of  a 
party  who  went  out  on  an  excursion  of  this  kind  with  their 
horses;  but  these  animals,  not  being  of  the  usual  piebald 
colours,  failed  to  draw  any  spectators ;  the  public  would  have 
nothing  but  horses  of  the  right  sort.  There  was  no  alternative 
left  but  to  paint  the  horses  the  usual  fantastic  colour:  "But 
the  rain,  sir,"  said  my  informant,  "  spoilt  the  thing  entirely. 
A  sudden,  shower  came  on  one  day  while  we  were  out,  and 
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muddled  the  whole  thing,   so  that  we  were  obliged  to  cut, 
amid  the  jeers  and  laughter  of  the  people." 

For  showmen  to  deceive  the  spectators  at  a  country  fair  is  a 
very  common  thing,  and  this  plan  of  painting  a  horse  is  just  a 
type  of  the  petty  rogueries  which  are  constantly  taking  place. 
Barnum  has  so  effectually  laid  open  the  "  Behind  the  Scenes  " 
of  showmanship,  that  there  is  nothing  left  for  the  poor  gullible 
public  but  to  doubt  the  evidence  of  their  own  senses,  and  never 
to  believe  that  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  show  is  really  what 
it  is  represented  to  be.  Lady  giants,  for  instance,  are  always 
humbugs, — they  have  long  dresses  made  to  trail  on  the  floor 
of  the  caravan,  in  order  to  hide  the  erection  on  which  they  are 
mounted,  viz.,  a  pair  of  high  sandals, '  perhaps  six  or  eight 
inches  in  the  soles,  on  which  they  walk  up  and  down  the 
exhibition  booth  with  great, dignity,  and  with  such  aids  it  must 
be  admitted  that  they  do  look  rather  tall.  As  to  exhibitions 
of  mermaids,  six-footed  sheep,  three-horned  bulls,  &c.,  I  can 
honestly  say,  from  personal  experience,  that  most  of  them  are 
shams.  I  knew  one  show  which  was  drawn  from  fair  to  fair 
by  two  oxen.  It  always  arrived  about  midnight,  so  that  no- 
body saw  how  it  was  propelled ;  and  when  I  state  that  these 
very  identical  oxen,  painted  fantastically,  one  of  them  orna- 
mented with  an  additional  horn,  and  the  other  with  an  addi- 
tional tail,  formed  the  very  prosperous  and  sole  exhibition  of 
the  ingenious  showman,  my  readers  will  see  how  they  can  be 
gulled.  Even  as  I  correct  these  sheets  for  the  press,  a  para- 
graph is  "  going  the  round,"  explaining  how  a  cattle-dealer  had 
cheated  the  judges  at  a  prize  cattle-show,  by  putting  false  horns 
upon  one  of  the  prize  animals,  and  otherwise  ingeniously  cook- 
ing it  up  for  the  show.  Farmers,  however,  have  not  one-half  the 
ingenuity  of  showmen,  who  can  make  any  man's  eye  the  fool 
of  his  other  senses. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

AX  ILLUSTRATION  OF  AN  AXIOM  BY  A  PERSON  OP  THE  NAMB 
OP  SHAKSPEARE,  THAT  "THERE  ARE  MORE  THINGS  IX 
HEAVEN  AND  EARTH  THAN  ARE  DREAMT  OF  IN  YOUR 
PHILOSOPHY." 

IN  the  course  of  visits  which  I  made  to  various  saloons  and 
other  places  of  amusement  in  Birmingham,  I  observed  and  was 
much  struck  with  the  appearance  of  a  young  lady  who  was 
engaged  as  a  singer  at  Scaly's.  She  had  a  refinement  of 
manner  and  an  air  of  superior  breeding  which  is  generally  very 
foreign  to  the  majority  of  lady  saloon-singers.  Her  countenance, 
too,  was  strikingly  intellectual,  and  she  seemed  endowed  with 
the  most  ardent  enthusiasm  for  her  profession.  I  had,  upon 
several  occasions  during  my  sojourn,  visited  Scaly's,  and  was 
quite  enchanted  with  her  fine  voice  and  her  cultivated  style  of 
singing.  One  evening  I  noticed,  as  I  thought,  a  sad  expression 
stealing  over  the  features  of  Miss  Glen  as  she  was  singing  a 
beautiful  piece  from  the  opera  of  the  "  Brides  of  Yenice."  As 
she  progressed  with  the  piece,  I  observed  her  eyes  at  one  time 
suffused  with  tears,  and  she  had  evidently  great  difficulty  in 
keeping  up  a  sufficiently  steady  tone  to  enable  her  to  end  the 
piece,  when  she  rushed  hurriedly  from  the  stage,  and  would 
not  be  encored,  contrary  to  the  usual  custom  of  the  saloon, 
which  was  to  encore  all  her  songs.  The  circumstance  struck 
me  at  the  time  as  being  remarkable,  but  was  soon  forgotten. 
However,  it  was  recalled  to  my  recollection  in  rather  a  startling 
manner  a  few  evenings  after  the  visit  to  which  I  have  referred. 
I  lived  a  little  way  out  of  town,  in  the  suburbs,  in  a  cottage 
not  far  from  the  canal,  and  on  the  evening  in  question,  while 
proceeding  leisurely  along  the  towing  path,  I  was  attracted  by 
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hearing  the  sobs  of  a  person  apparently  in  great  distress.  On 
reaching  a  turn  of  the  path  I  heard  a  short,  agitated  shriek, 
and  a  sharp,  sudden  plunge  into  the  water.  Thoroughly  aroused 
by  the  circumstance,  I  hastened  onward,  and  perceiving  a  dark 
mass  of  drapery  floating  slowly  in  the  muddy  canal,  I  leaped 
into  the  water  at  the  edge,  where  fortunately  it  was  rather 
shallow.  It  was  only  the  work  of  a  moment  to  stretch  out  my 
arm  and  pull  the  person  to  the  bulwark.  It  was  a  woman, 
but  in  the  dim  light  I  could  not  discern  her  features;  but 
the  best  way  I  could,  and  much  to  the  surprise  of  my 
worthy  landlady,  I  conveyed  her  to  my  lodgings,  when,  to  my 
astonishment,  on  bearing  her  to  the  light,  I  beheld  the  saloon- 
singer  who  had  interested  me  so  much.  I  could  scarcely  believe 
my  senses,  when,-  after  being  placed  in  a  comfortable  bed,  I  saw 
the  mild  and  expressive  countenance,  set  off  by  a  pair  of  speaking 
eyes  of  that  dark,  soft  blue  which  render  some  women  so  pecu- 
liarly interesting. 

My  landlady,  with  motherly  kindness,  had  procured  the  ser- 
vices of  a  neighbouring  apothecary,  who  positively  forbade  any 
excitement  or  conversation  whatsoever.  After  recommending 
a  hot  drink  and  perfect  quiet  till  the  morrow,  he  departed,  and 
the  old  lady  bundled  me  out  of  the  room  very  quickly,  notwith- 
standing she  saw  that  I  was  dying  from  curiosity  to  know  all  the 
circumstances  that  had  brought  my  heroine  into  such  a  position. 
Morning  came,  and  with  it  the  entire  recovery  of  Miss  Glen. 
I  was  rewarded  for  my  patience  by  a  sketch  of  her  history,  and 
the  circumstances  that  led  her  rashly  to  attempt  the  taking  away 
of  her  own  life. 

It  is  nearly  as  follows : — 

"I  am  the  natural  daughter  of  an  Italian  mother,  by  an 
English  gentleman,  who  was  a  large  iron  contractor  at  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne.  He  had  come  to  Leghorn  on  some  com- 
mercial business,  when  chance  introduced  him  to  my  mother. 
She  became  enamoured  of  him,  and  loved  him  with  an  intensity 
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of  devotion  that  nothing  could  check.  He  had  left  the  place 
before  I  was  born,  promising  to  return  and  claim  her  hand  in 
marriage ;  but,  alas,  he  never  came  back,  and  the  neglect  preyed 
so  much  upon  my  mother's  mind  that  she  fell  into  ill  health. 
Change  of  air  and  scene  were  specially  recommended  in 
order  to  restore  her.  We  came  to  England  when  I  was  about 
five  years  of  age,  but  we  could  find  no  trace  of  my  father  for 
nearly  twelve  months.  He  had  given  a  false  name  in  order 
to  prevent  discovery,  nor  had  he  ever  answered  the  repeated 
letters  of  my  mother,  and,  except  an  idea  of  his  profession,  she 
had  no  clue  to  guide  her  in  her  search.  The  effect  of  alternate 
hope  and  despair  on  her  weak  and  fragile  frame,  aggravated 
by  the  change  of  climate,  soon  began  to  tell  fearfully  upon 
her  health,  and  in  a  short  time  she  became  so  ill  and  so  reduced 
in  strength  that  she  could  barely  walk  out  for  the  benefit  of  the 
fresh  breeze. 

"  Chance  at  length  effected  what  no  amount  of  persevering 
search  could  discover.  We  found  my  father.  Lounging  about, 
we  were  attracted  by  a  crowd  at  a  little  chapel  near  the  out- 
skirts of  a  provincial  town  where  we  were  then  residing. 
Jt  was  a  marriage,  and  my  father  was  handing  his  newly- 
married  wife  into  a  handsome  chariot.  I  did  not  under- 
stand what  took  place ;  all  that  I  can  recollect  was  the 
piercing  scream  and  the  fainting  fall  of  my  poor,  kind 
mother.  The  scene  killed  her,  for  from  that  hour  she  never 
looked  up.  She  was  carried  home  in  a  carriage  by  some  humane 
people  who  witnessed  her  emotion,  and  perhaps  guessed  at  the 
cause  of  it ;  and  in  five  days  from  that  time  her  spirit  passed 
away  to  Him  who  gave  it. 

"  I  was  thus  at  an  early  age  left  alone  in  a  strange  land — help- 
less, homeless,  and  friendless.  I  had  no  means,  as  my  mother's 
scanty  funds  were  quite  exhausted  by  her  long  sojourn  in  a 
strange  land,  where  all  were  prone  to  take  advantage  of  the 
helpless  foreigner.  The  person  with  whom  we  had  lodged,  a 
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woman  of  a  kindly  nature,  but  poor,  exerted  herself  to  get  quit 
of  me — that  is,  to  get  me  apprenticed  to  some  kind  of  business, 
by  which  I  would  be  taken  away  and  maintained.  Chance 
again  befriended  me.  Among  the  lodgers  in  the  house  was  a 
well-known  provincial  comedian  who  interested  himself  in  my 
humble  fortunes.  It  was  not  much  that  he  could  do,  but  he 
invited  Mr.  Ridley,  the  proprietor  of  a  travelling  circus,  to  see 
me.  I  was  not  at  first  aware  of  what  was  intended,  but  the 
proposition  was  to  apprentice  me  to  that  gentleman  as  a  pupil 
for  horse-riding  and  pantomime  in  the  circus.  Poor  and  without 
friends,  I  had  no  alternative  but  to  agree  to  this,  and  accord- 
ingly I  was  bound  as  an  apprentice  to  that  gentleman  for  a 
period  of  nine  years. 

"My  situation  was,  perhaps,  when  compared  with  others, 
tolerably  comfortable,  but  the  labour  was  heavy  and  the  hours 
were  long.  The  meals,  too,  might  have  been  more  numerous 
and  better,  and  the  floggings  a  little  less  harsh.  At  any  rate, 
I  got  the  credit  of  being  a  quick  learner,  and  the  public  were 
not  slow  in  appreciating  my  youthful  but  persevering  efforts. 
Indeed,  I  loved  my  art  greatly,  the  pantomimic  parts  in  parti- 
cular, in  which,  perhaps  from  being  an  Italian,  I  was  though 
most  to  excel.  My  voice  also  gave  promise  of  enabling  me  to 
become  in  time  a  tolerable  musician.  My  success  in  the  arena, 
and  latterly  my  being  a  favourite  with  the  manager,  excited 
the  undisguised  malignity  and  envy  of  some  of  the  females. 
This  feeling  even  went  so  far  as  to  induce  a  cowardly  fellow, 
a  tight-rope  dancer,  to  get  me  thrown  from  the  cord,  by 
which  I  was  very  much  hurt.  This  mean  act  was  easily  seen 
by  the  manager  to  have  been  perpetrated  from  a  spirit  of  malice, 
and  in  a  short  but  spirited  speech,  addressed  to  the  whole  com- 
pany, he  offered  to  discharge  the  parties  who  had  unfastened 
the  rope,  if  I  would  but  say  who  they  were.  But  although  I 
could  easily  have  done  so  if  I  had  pleased,  I  refrained ;  and 
this  generosity  on  my  part  seemed  to  turn  the  scale  in  my 
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favour,  and  I  speedily  became  an  immense  favourite  with  all 
the  performers,  while  the  two  who  had  conspired  against  me 
were  sent  to  Coventry,  by  way  of  having  poetical  justice 
executed  Upon  them. 

"  My  circus  days,  however,  soon  drew  to  a  close,  for  I  had 
higher  aspirations  than  could  be  followed  out  in  an  arena  for 
horsemanship.  I  aimed  at  being  an  actress  on  the  regular 
stage,  and  had  studied  several  tragic  parts,  which  I  had  an 
intense  desire  to  perform.  Indeed,  I  had  an  intense  longing 
to  elevate  myself  in  the  more  intellectual  branches  of  my  pro- 
fession— in  short,  to  become  a  great  actress ;  to  be  admired, 
praised ;  to  be  a  centre  of  attraction  to  thousands  whom  I  was 
to  hold  enchained  by  the  mighty  language  of  the  great  bards 
of  the  olden  time,  was  the  acme  of  my  ambition.  To  attain 
this  end,  as  soon  as  my  articles  had  expired,  I  sought  an  engage- 
ment in  a  regular  theatre ;  nor  was  it  long  before  my  wishes 
in  this  respect  were  gratified.  Mr.  Simpson  was  kind  enough 
to  give  me  a  trial  in  his  circuit.  I  was  quite  successful  in  my 
various  attempts,  and  felt  a  great  pleasure  in  everything  that 
I  did.  Nothing  would  have  prevented  my  rise,  had  I  not  been 
hunted  from  theatre  to  theatre  by  a  wretch  who  offered  me  his 
affection,  who  persecuted  me  night  and  day,  and  who  seemed 
bent  on  my  ruin.  This  man  has  been  the  bane  of  the  last  two 
years  of  my  life,  and  has  embittered  all  my  efforts  at  advance- 
ment. But  it  was  not  until  last  night  that  I  began  to  suspect 
who  he  was ;  and  when  you  hear  who  I  think  he  is,  you  will 
have  the  key  to  my  conduct.  I  have  told  you  that  I  saw  my 
father  once — it  was  upon  his  marriage  day,  and  his  appearance 
made  a  deep  impression  on  me.  In  fact,  I  have  never  had  him 
out  of  my  recollection  since, — his  features  were  buried,  so  to 
speak,  into  my  memory.  You  may  then  conceive  my  horror 
when  I  tell  you  that  I  suspect  my  persecutor  to  be  the  same  man 
who  was  the  cause  of  my  mother's  misery,  and  who  would  now 
seek  to  allure  his  own  daughter  to  destruction." 
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Such  was- the  narrative  of  the  young  songstress,  and  that  it 
made  a  very  deep  impression  upon  me  is  only  natural.  Indeed, 
were  it  possible  to  convey  to  the  reader  any  idea  of  the  manner 
in  which  the1  narration  was  given,  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  effect 
which  it  would;  produce.  There  was  the  impress  of  truth  stamped 
on  every  lineament  of  her  countenance,  and  I  would  only  hope 
that  she  was  quite  mistaken  in  her  supposition  that  the  man  was 
her  father.  t  At  any  rate,  the  heroine  of  the  tale  is  now  well 
known  as  a  clever  and  rising  actress  in  the  higher  and  more 
intellectual  departments  of  her  profession,  and,  as  I  have  since 
been  given  to  understand,  she  is  married  to  a  professional 
gentleman  of  some  eminence. 

This  story  is  but  an  indication  of  some  of  those  trials  which 
are  incidental  to  a  young  actress's  early  struggles.  In  a  work 
which  I  have  lately  seen,  the  subject  is  thus  alluded  to : — 
"  What  recompense  is  position  and  emolument  for  the  suffering, 
and  frequently  the  dishonour  of  such  an  early  life  ?  Who  but 
an  enthusiast  would  encounter  such  a  trial?  Who  but  one 
haunted  by  a  restless  burning  desire  for  dramatic  distinction 
would  welcome  years  of  poverty,  privation,  sickness  of  soul  and 
body,  a  constant  sense  of  self-imposed  beggary,  and  an  internal 
reproach  for  frequent  acts  of  meanness  not  to  be  avoided,  and 
even  dishonesty,  which  may  not  be  shunned?  We  do  not 
desire  that  persons  starting  in  the  great  race  for  distinction 
should  have  the  innumerable  difficulties  which  lie  in  their 
path  carefully  cleared  away  for  them,  that  the  thorns  and  briers 
should  be  lopped  off  and  hid  out  of  sight,  and  the  way  strewn 
with  roses;  certainly  not, — an  acquaintance  with  difficulties 
hardens  and  exalts  their  character,  braces  their  nerves,  gives 
them  readiness  and  power,  and  also  teaches  them  the  great 
lessons  of  self-reliance  and  self-respect.  Let  them  struggle ; 
it  is  well  that  they  should  do  so  ;  trials  and  obstacles  are  the 
surest  schools  for  genius :  we  repeat,  let  them  struggle — but 
let  them  not  sink.  Let  them  be  familiar  with  difficulty,  but 
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save  them  from  dishonour ;  do  not  make  the  actor  an  outcast 
and  a  pariah ;  do  not  drive  him  to  a  reckless  indifference  of 
right  and  wrong,  and  crush  in  him  the  feeling  that  he  has  a 
noble  spirit  within,  which  should  shrink  instinctively  from  moral 
degradation." 

Any  person  who  wishes  to  test  the  truth  of  these  remarks 
may  easily  do  so  by  wading  through  a  few  of  our  dramatic 
biographies.  I  recommend  to  the  study  of  all  "  would-be- 
actors"  the  life  of  Edmund  Kean,  whose  privations  and  sufferings 
in  pursuit  of  his  goal  are  more  like  romance  than  reality.  He 
was  compelled  to  pander  to  the  public  for  the  mere  sake  of 
gaining  his  daily  bread.  For  years  he  tramped  about  the 
country,  his  sword  over  his  shoulder,  and  upon  it  slung  a  slender 
bundle,  containing  his  scanty  wardrobe,  gaining  a  livelihood  by 
public-house  exhibitions,  teaching  dancing,  fencing,  &c.,  &c. 
Even  the  great  John  Kemble  himself  had  his  periods  of  poverty 
and  his  days  of  starvation.  Once  upon  a  time  he  was  unable 
pay  his  laundress  a  shilling  for  dressing  his  linen,  and  she  refused 
in  consequence  to  give  him  up  his  shirts. 
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CHAPTER  XIY. 

HAMLET,  ON  HIS  WAY  TO  LONDON,  FALLS  INTO  THE  DEN  OF  A 
PUBLICAN;  AND  PERPETRATES  PANTOMIME  IN  A  SINGING 
SALOON  FOR  THIRTY-SEVEN  SHILLINGS  A-WEEK,  FINDING 
HIS  OWN  BEER. 

WHO  ever  heard  of  a  contented  player  ?  No  person !  Sucli  a 
character  would  indeed  be  a  rara  avis.  The  very  principle 
that  gives  votaries  to  the  stage  repells  all  content.  From  the 
moment  that  the  victim  of  Thespis  rubs  his  back  against  the 
scenes,  "  farewell  the  tranquil  mind."  From  that  instant  he  is 
changed ;  transformed  as  if  by  the  potent  wand  of  harlequin, 
he  becomes  a  being  of  a  different  nature,  doomed,  during  his 
theatrical  existence,  to  misery.  Even  if  from  the  commence- 
ment of  his  novitiate  he  "leads  the  business,"  he  is  miserable 
and  never  contented. 

Here  is  a  catalogue  of  a  few  of  his  sorrows : — The  manager 
does  not  make  his  name  sufficiently  prominent  in  the  bills ;  he 
ought  to  have  a  dressing-room  to  himself ;  he  is  not  efficiently 
supported  by  the  company,  who  are  a  set  of  muffs ;  his  salary, 
considering  what  he  draws  (who  fills  the  house,  he  should  like 
to  know  ?),  is  an  insult — it  don't  keep  him  in  gloves ;  the  ward- 
robe would  disgrace  a  booth — he  never  can  get  a  dress  fit  to 
wear  ;  there  are  not  half  enough  of  "  sups."  for  the  battle  or 
court  scenes  ;  the  Gravedigger  will  insist,  upon  spoiling  his 
"  business  "  over  Yorick's  skull  by  his  "  infernal  mugs," — how 
can  the  audience  laugh  at  such  buffoonery  ? — it  only  shows  tfieir 
want  of  taste ;  the  low  comedian's  song  attracted  all  the  atten- 
tion from  him  last  night  in  the  tavern ;  or,  the  criticism  in  the 
"  Weekly  Pepper-Box  "  has  hurt  his  sensitit^e  feelings  :  but, 
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"  no  wonder,"  he  says,  "  is  it  not  written  by  a  friend  of 
Clarendon  (Smithers  is  Clarendon's  real  name),  and  is  not 
Clarendon  my  rival?" — and  so  on,  through  a  long  catalogue  of 
discontent.  It  is  the  same  with  the  young  lady  who  does  the 
juveniles.  She  thinks  all  the  other  actresses  detest  her  ;  and, 
quietly  speaking,  she  is  not  far  wrong,  as  she,  also,  in  her  secret 
heart  detests  them.  The  lady  who  sings,  hates  by  instinct  the 
leader  of  the  band:  he  will  spoil  her  best  songs,  and,  of  course, 
the  band  never  keeps  right  time,  and  the  violoncello  drowns 
her  voice  altogether;  in  fact,  the  accompaniment  is  always  too 
low  or  too  high,  or  in  a  wrong  key.  Everybody  must  hate  the 
stage-manager.  "  He  is  suck  a  brute,"  Miss  Fyggenson  (real 
name,  Mary  Ann  Buggins),  who  plays  the  breeches  parts,  says. 
Then,  even  that  lady  with  the  very,  very  short  skirt,  and  the 
very,  very  pink  legs,  and  the  very,  very  suspicious-looking 
sandals,  is  not  pleased.  She  has  an  ambition  that  lady,  and 
when  she  is  at  home  she  rattles  off  long  screeds  of  the  fiery 
Bianca,  the  passionate  Juliet,  or  the  loving  Pauline,  or  sings 
the  song-snatches  of  the  gentle  Ophelia ;  in  short,  this  lady, 
instead  of  leading  the  Coryphees,  would,  if  she  could  get  leave, 
lead  the  business !  The  very  prompter  grumbles ;  for,  as  he 
says,  when  a  muff  like  Leon  D'Arcy  Latimer  (real  name, 
Simpkins — father  a  pork  butcher  in  Clare  Court,  Drury  Lane) 
is  stage-manager,  what  might  he  not  aspire  to  ?  It's  all  cheek, 
says  Mr.  Algeron  Percy  Splutter — Splutter,  by  the  way,  is  a 
famous  stage  name.  Cheek  is  the  only  commodity  that  is 
marketable  now-a-days,  and  the  great  man  turns  up  his  eyes 
and  shrugs  his  shoulders  as  he  solemnly  announces  the  fact. 

And  so  the  world  wags  on  behind  the  scenes,  every  mite 
in  that  little  kingdom  considering  himself  the  cheese  itself. 
Even  the  call-boy,  who  has  rather  a  penchant  for  low  comedy? 
thinks,  if  he  could  only  get  a  trial  in  Benjamin  Boivbell, 
"  wouldn't  he  just  stun  them,  rayther."  Only  let  him  try  it, 
that's  all.  And  so,  as  we  can  learn  from  these  examples,  there 
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is  no  such  thing  as  contentment  among  the  players.  The  very 
painter  murmurs  at  the  eternal  use  of  old  scenes  made  new. 
"  No  wonder  the  piece  didn't  take,  my  boy,"  he  says ;  "  how 

could  it,  with  that  d d  old  rubbish  of  scenery  ?"  and  then, 

turning  up  his  eyes,  he  quietly  gives  it  to  be  understood,  by 
the  exercise  of  a  little  pantomime,  that  the  management  is 
going  to  a  very  warm  place  indeed ;  "  and  serve  the  manage- 
ment right,  too,"  he  says.  He  never  saw  such  a  thing  before ; 
"  only  think,  we  are  reduced  now  to  do  one  scene  on  the  back 
of  another — my  eye." 

This  discontent  became  no  less  a  failing  of  mine  than  of  others 
of  the  tribe,  for,  after  a  time,  when  the  novelty  of  being  a  clown 
began  to  decay,  I  felt  that  irresistible  desire  for  change  which 
had  always  been  a  part  of  my  nature.  My  longing,  too,  for  a 
higher  place  in  the  drama  than  a  clown's,  had,  on  the  present 
occasion,  something  to  do  with  my  resolution  of  once  more 
attempting  to  gain  a  position  on  the  regular  boards.  I  felt 
that  I  had  it  within  me  to  do  something,  and,  like  other  great 
men  in  their  struggles  with  adversity,  I  resolved  that  out 
it  must  come.  I  was  determined  that  ambition  should  not, 
if  I  could  help  it,  mock  my  useful  toil. 

To  effect  this  I  determined  to  "  cut "  the  sawdust,  and  the 
motley  garb  of  the  clown.  The  poor  clown,  although  he 
appears  a  very  funny  fellow  to  his  audience  in  the  circus, 
has  his  trials  and  his  sorrows — his  jokes  and  jests  being 
often  a  mere  coat  of  paint  to  hide  a  grief;  and  his  posi- 
tion entails  upon  him  a  great  many  disagremens  that  are  hid 
from  the  outward  gaze.  His  exertions  at  rehearsal  are  a.- 
severe  as  those  of  the  other  members  of  the  company,  espe- 
cially if  he  be  a  posturing  clown ;  for  it  is  only  by  the  most 
constant  practice  that  he  can  keep  his  body  up  to  the  requi- 
site point  of  flexibility,  suitable  for  tumbling.  The  jesting, 
spouting,  swaggering  clown,  again,  has  to  be  on  the  constant 
rack  for  new  jests  and  anecdotes,  all  of  which  have  to  be 
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rehearsed  and  arranged  with  the  ring-master,  and  if  lie  hits 
upon  a  few  good  ones,  and  gets  a  volley  of  laughter  at  night 
(all  his  reward),  he  obtains  as  his  per  contra  the  envy  of 
his  brother  clowns,  and  the  chaff  and  sneers  of  the  other 
members  of  the  company.  Who  could  think  of  entertaining 
particular  consideration  for  the  man  who  wears  the  motley  ? 
I  somehow  felt  rather  diffident  amidst  the  turbulence  and 
vulgarity  of  the  place ;  it  better  suits  those  who  are  "  native 
there  and  to  the  manner  born,"  and,  notwithstanding  the 
"  great  fact "  of  my  salary  having  twice  been  raised,  I  deter- 
mined to  leave  Swartha,  and  seek  fame  in  that  great  metropolis, 
"  where  success  is  fortune,  and  failure  no  disgrace." 

Before  proceeding  to  London,  I  got  an  offer,  through  a  per- 
sonage— a  professional — whom  I  had  become  acquainted  with 
in  Edinburgh,  which  I  did  not  think  proper  to  reject,  to  sing 
and  do  the  pantomime  in  a  saloon  at  Manchester. 

As  I  was  anxious  to  see  as  much  variety  in  this  pro- 
fessional way  of  life  as  possible,  I  thought  a  few  weeks' 
engagement  in  a  tavern  -  theatre  would  be  something 
new,  and  so  it  was.  The  company,  I  found,  consisted  of  a 
lady-singer,  a  comic  singer,  a  nigger  singer,  a  "sentimental 
vocalist,"  a  danseuse,  and  a  posturer.  As  soon  as  I  joined,  it 
was  proposed  by  the  manager  that  we  should  get  up  a  little 
piece  of  some  kind ;  and,  to  meet  his  wishes,  I  transmogrified 
"  Robert  Macaire "  into  a  ballet,  and,  tolerably  acted  by  the 
company  after  a  considerable  amount  of  drilling,  it  met  with 
greater  success  than  I  anticipated. 

My  salary  in  Bobin's  saloon  was  thirty-seven  shillings  per  week, 
which  was  decidedly  handsome ;  only  there  was  a  considerable 
drawback  in  the  quantity  of  liquor  which  the  landlord  expected 
us  to  consume.  He  made  his  money  by  the  sale  of  the  drink. 
There  was  nothing  to  pay  directly  in  cash  to  see  the  amuse- 
ments, but  the  waiter  was  constantly  in  the  saloon,  with  "  Give 
your  orders,  gentlemen,  give  your  orders;"  and  out  of  the 
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profits  of  the  ale,  porter,  and  spirits  which  were  sold,  the  land- 
lord paid  his  rent  and  salaries,  and  banked  a  handsome  yearly 
surplus.  Such  places  are  now  very  numerous,  and  have  greatly 
hurt  the  regular  theatres.  The  drink  is  a  decided  attraction  ; 
and  when  a  person  wants  a  pint  of  beer,  he  goes  to  such  a 
place  as  Bobins',  because  there  he  gets  more  value  for  his 
money  than  elsewhere,  never  thinking  that  because  he  has  a 
discount  in  the  shape  of  amusement,  that  therefore  that  very 
circumstance  attracts  him  more  frequently  from  his  home,  and 
conjures  a  greater  number  of  sixpences  out  of  his  pocket.  The 
extension  of  these  saloons  must,  in  the  very  nature  of  things, 
damage  the  legitimate  drama.  Many  of  them  are  fitted  up 
now  with  great  magnificence,  and  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  are  engaged  to  perform  in  them  are  of  unquestionable 
talent.  Large  salaries  are  very  often  paid  in  many  of  the 
saloons  for  the  purpose  of  securing  parties  of  name  as  perfor- 
mers, and  in  London  such  places  are  fitted  up  with  great  regard 
to  style,  and  refreshments  of  a  superior  kind  are  supplied  to 
the  company  at  a  moderate  rate. 

The  person  who  procured  me  the  engagement  at  Bobins' 
was  an  Aberdeen  man,  who  had  adopted  a  professional  life. 
I  had  at  one  time  been  of  some  service  to  him  in  Edinburgh, 
when  he  was  friendless  and  in  poverty,  and  upon  the  occasion 
of  my  going  to  Manchester  on  my  way  to  London  I  again  met 
him,  and  we  renewed  our  acquaintance.  He  at  once  repaid 
me  a  little  sum  of  money  which  he  had  borrowed  from  me;  and 
which,  by  the  way,  I  never  expected  to  finger  again,  and 
pressed  me  hard  to  join  the  company  at  the  saloon  in  which  he 
was  engaged,  and,  as  I  have  already  said,  I  did  so.  The  place 
was  crowded  every  night,  and  a  great  sum  of  money  must  have 
been  drawn,  both  for  the  performance  proper,  and  also  on 
account  of  the  performance  which  took  place  after  the  general 
audience  was  dismissed.  The  lady  performers  of  the  saloon 
are  also  a  great  attraction  for  the  money-spending  young 
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gentleman,  and  for  that  reason  managers  endeavour  to  procure 
as  good-looking  young  damsels  as  it  is  possible  to  get.  The 
general  salaries  in  such  places  are  liberal,  and  regularly  paid ; 
and  this  fact  gives  another  blow  to  the  theatre,  because,  after 
young  actors  have  their  dream  of  ambition  out,  and  find 
how  they  have  miscalculated  the  effect  of  their  being  in 
the  theatrical  market,  or,  in  other  words  how  few  of  their 
imagination-eggs  bear  chickens,  money  comes  to  be  the  one 
grand  consideration  with  them,  and  they  soon  leave  the  regular 
boards  to  seek  a  comfortable  engagement  in  the  saloon. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  POOR  PLAYER  STRUTS  AND  FRETS  HIS  BRIEF  HOUR  IN  THE 
GREAT  METROPOLIS,  AND  MAKES  SEVERAL  NEW  JOURNEYS 
IN  SEARCH  OF  FAME  AND  FORTUNE,  WHICH,  HOWEVER, 
LIKE  MACBETH'S  AIR-DRAWN  DAGGER,  ALWAYS  RECEDE  AS 
HE  ADVANCES. 

WITH  the  proverb  of  success  or  failure  quoted  above  on  my 
tongue  end,  I  took  leave  of  the  salooners,  and  my  departure 
from  the  city  of  Cotton,  en  route  to  London,  where,  in  the  due 
course  of  railway  punctuality,  I  arrived  in  safety.  True  to 
the  old  instinct,  and  unlike  the  Scotch,  nothing  would  serve 
me  but  an  hotel — an  expensive  one,  too,  as  in  my  old  commer- 
cial days  it  was  my  use  and  wont'  to  "  take  mine  ease  "  in. 

I  was,  fortunately  for  myself,  not  penniless,  and  had  a  large 
stock  of  useful  dresses  and  properties,  which  are,  as  I  before 
said,  an  invaluable  appendage  to  a  young  "  professional."  I 
was  not  long  in  London  before  I  discovered  it  to  be  a  gross 
absurdity  for  an  obscure  player  like  myself  to  be  living  in  style 
at  Anderton's  in  Fleet  Street.  Add  to  this  the  fact  of  my 
having  had  my  pocket  picked  of  fifteen  sovereigns  one  evening, 
in  a  disreputable  house  in  Clare  Court,  and  the  reader  will  see 
that  that  was  another  very  good  reason  for  a  reduction  of  my 
expenses. 

I  soon  found  out,  too,  in  addition  to  my  financial  sorrows, 
that  I  had  come  up  to  London  at  the  wrong  time  for  an  en- 
gagement. It  was  spring-time,  and  an  awful  hot  one  it  was,  and 
at  that  period  none  of  the  theatres  were  open.  Week  after 
week  was  passing  on,  and  my  stock  of  cash  was  fleeting  rapidly 
away,  but  no  engagement  came.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  rushed 
to  the  "Sporting  Bear"  every  Friday  evening,  to  read  the 
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first  edition  of  that  godsend  to  actors — the  Era.  It  was 
equally  in  vain  that  I  hurried  with  equal  celerity  to  ray  lodgings 
to  write  to  all  the  theatres  which  I  saw  about  to  open — no 
engagement  came.  Letter  after  letter  was  sent,  but  it  was  a 
mere  waste  of  postage.  At  last  I  was  about  to  give  up ;  in 
fact,  I  was  nearly  reduced  to  my  last  guinea,  when  an  adver- 
tisement caught  my  eye  from  Andrew  Gillon,  the  theatrical 
agent. 

I  paid  seven-and-six  down  before  the  great  man  would  say 
one  word  to  me ;  but  the  silver  talisman  had  the  desjred  effect. 
He  opened  his  book  of  fate,  and  at  last  I  was  made  happy ; 
an  engagement  was  offered,  and  the  idea  of  again  being  em- 
ployed, and  perhaps  at  length  having  the  chance  of  making 
myself  famous,  almost  took  away  my  breath.  Gillon's 
announcement  of  the  place  and  terms  was  exceedingly  brief. 
A  town  in  Essex  was  the  spot — Crockby  was  the  manager — 
utility  was  the  business-— and 'fifteen  shillings  per  week  was 
the  salary ! 

I  packed  up  and  packed  off,  happy  as  a  king.  I  rushed  to 
the  station  and  booke,d  myself  for  Romford ;  and  after  a  walk 
of  two  miles,  carrying  a  large  bag  containing  my  theatrical 
traps,  I  got  in  safety  to  the  place,  but  the  manager  had  found 
it  convenient,  after  a  few  days'  experience,  to  make  his  exit 
from  the  cares  of  management,  and  rush  up  to  London — in 
search  of  novelty,  as  he  said — but,  as  it  occurred  to  me,  in 
search  of  a  hiding-place.  I  found  young  Gordon,  of  Sadler's 
Wells,  among  the  company — rather  a  respectable  set — and 
he  very  kindly  advised  me  to  get  away  back  to  London  with 
all  the  speed  I  could.  Young  Gordon  was  a  Scotchman,  and 
there  was  some  little  mixture  of  Scottish  selfishness  in  his 
advice,  as  I  afterwards  found.  The  fact  is,  after  "  the  illus- 
trious manager "  (Crockby)  had  "  cut  his  stick,"  the  company 
took  upon  themselves  the  cares  of  conductorship,  forming 
themselves  into  a  sharing  republic,  with  Gordon  as  president, 
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and  were,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  making  a  tolerably  good 
thing  of  it,  so  that  it  was  a  matter  of  prudence  to  have  a  small 
company,  as  it  afforded  a  larger  moiety  of  cash  to  each  indi- 
vidual. 

The  aforesaid  Crockby,  I  soon  found,  was  a  little  bit  of  a 
scamp.  He  had  been  a  printer,  but  preferring  the  boards  to 
a  pair  of  cases,  he  became  an  actor.  After  the  usual  London 
probation  of  spouting-clubs,  private  theatres,  and  small  coun- 
try companies,  he  made  a  note  of  the  fact  that  the  manager 
had  generally  the  best  of  it,  and  resolved  to  go  and  do  like- 
wise. That  is,  seeing  that  the  only  persons  who  made  money, 
and  lived  well,  were  managers,  he  fell  upon  the  plan  of  mana- 
gerial swindling,  now  so  common.  He  scoured  the  country 
till  he  found  out  a  few  towns  and  villages  with  people  in  them 
green  enough  to  serve  his  purpose.  Then  engaging  the  large 
room  of  the  inn,  a  commodious  barn — from  time  immemorial 
the  arena  of  the  stroller, — or  any  other  suitable  building,  he 
wrote  to  his  friend  the  agent.  The  agent  sent  him  down  a 
company.  If  the  thing  succeeded,  the  actors  and  actresses 
got  a  few  shillings;  and  if  it  did  not  succeed,  they  had 
to  get  out  of  the  scrape  and  get  home  again  the  best  way 
they  could.  Happen  what  might,  the  manager  was  all 
right  —  he  changed  the  scene  again  and  again,  and  so 
long  as  the  agent  sent  him  people  to  act,  he  put  money  in 
his  purse,  and  laughed  at  the  world,  which  he  made  his 
oyster,  and  opened  at  his  entire  convenience. 

•  There  was  nothing  for  it,  then,  but  to  come  back  to  my  old 
quarters  in  London,  in  Gough  Square.  This  was  where  I 
latterly  took  up  my  head-quarters,  and  as  it  was  a  cheap 
lodging-house  (threepence  a  night,  paid  in  advance),  the  reader 
will  easily  imagine  that  the  lodgers  were  a  very  motley  crew, 
fully  illustrating  the  old  proverb  about  misery  making  one 
acquainted  with  "  strange  bedfellows."  Broken-down  attor- 
neys, drunken  printers,  inspired  but  drunken  musicians, 
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bankrupt  merchants,  dissipated  doctors,  and  stuck  parsons,  were 
all  here  in  one  grand  mass.  The  common  beds  were  in  two  large 
rooms,  and  I  occupied  a  small  chamber  between  these,  with  a 
window  looking  into  each.  I  was  thus,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of 
speaker  to  both  houses ;  and  as  the  weather  was  warm,  and 
sleep  for  divers  good  reasons  perfectly  impossible,  we  did 
nothing  but  debate.  It  was  certainly  amusing  to  see  learned 
gentlemen,  in  very  short  night-gowns,  arguing  on  all  the  ques- 
tions of  the  day  with  the  greatest  fervour  and  ingenuity.  One 
young  fellow,  a  compositor,  who  always  sat  with  a  gin  bottle 
in  one  hand  and  his  wages  in  the  other,  till  the  gin  consumed 
the  cash,  gave  a  splendid  oration  on  the  Jewish  Disabilities 
question,  in  relation  to  the  proposal  to  put  Rothschild  into 
Parliament.  He  spoke  with  great  apparent  ease,  and  was 
decidedly  clever,  but  awfully  drunken  when  he  could  get  the 
means  of  buying  beer.  I  learned  a  great  deal  among  these 
fellows,  and  saw  many  a  scheme  put  into  execution  for  earning 
a  livelihood  that  I  had  no  conception  of  before.  Thus  the 
drunken  printer  did  penny-a-lining  at  fires,  riding  to  the  scene 
of  the  "  terrific  conflagration  "  on  one  of  the  fire-engines — the 
dissipated  doctor  lectured  in  a  hall  in  Farringdon  Street  on 
the  destruction  of  the  liver  by  drink  —  the  broken-down 
attorney  went  about  selling  types  to  mark  linen  with — 
the  stuck  parson  hung  on  at  the  courts  as  a  letter-writer 
• — the  inspired,  but  "  given-to-drink"  musician  assisted  in 
a  barber's  shop — and  the  bankrupt  merchant  took  orders 
for  coals.  Verily,  "one  man  in  his  lifetime  plays  many 
parts." 

On  my  return  from  my  bootless  expedition  to  join  manager 
Crockby,  I  went  at  once  to  "  the  agent,"  and  told  him  what 
had  happened  in  Essex. 

He  swore  a  good  mouthful  of  pretty  large  oaths  about  mv 

being  very  ill  to  please,  and  then,  after  blasting  his  friend 

v-ockby,   turning   up   his   book,   he   told   me,   in   the  most 
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patronising  manner,  that  he  had  something  fine  for  me, — some- 
thing very  fine,  indeed. 

"Egad,  my  friend,  you're  in  luck  this  time/'  said  he.  "By- 
the-bye,  I  am  terribly  thirsty ;  would  you  oblige  me  by  going 
down  for  twopenny  worth  of  rum,  and  mix  it  with  water  ? — 
a-hem.  I'll  give  you  the  twopence  again." 

I  did  as  I  was  bid,  of  course.  I  got  the  drink,  and  on  return- 
ing with  it  to  Gillon's  room,  he  told  me  that  I  was  to  go  off 
at  once  to  the  Turnham  Green  Theatre,  where  an  engagement 
for  the  second  low  comedy  awaited  my  acceptance — salary 
twenty-one  shillings  per  week,  and  "  sure  as  the  bank."  This 
was  encouraging,  and  I  prepared  at  once  "  to  bundle  and  go" 
with  the  greatest  celerity. 

In  due  course,  after  two  hours'  walk,  I  arrived  at  Turnham 
Green,  and  bounding  joyously  into  the  first  public-house  I 
saw,  after  having  a  glass  of  beer,  I  boldly  demanded  the  road 
to  the  theatre. 

"  The  road  to  the  what  ?"  asked  the  man  at  the  bar,  with  a 
merry  twinkle  of  the  eye. 

"  The  road  to  the  theatre,"  said  I,  gallantly  drawing  my 
best  sword  from  its  crimson  velvet  sheath. 

"  No  such  place  here,"  was  the  reply,  the  man  all  the  time 
trying  to  look  as  grave  as  he  could. 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Well,  I  think  I  am." 

"Very  strange,"  I  repeated.  "I'm  a  comedian,  and  my  agent 
sent  me  down  here  to  play  at  the  theatre." 

"  Oh  !  he's  done  it  for  a  bit  of  a  lark." 

"  Not  at  all.     I  saw  the  letter  from  the  proprietor." 

"What's  the  name?" 

"  ganger." 

"  Oh  !  ganger's  is  a  booth." 

"A  booth? — never!"  and  in  went  the  sword  to  its  sheath. 

"Yes,  it  is." 
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"  It  must  be  a  theatre." 

"  No,  no !  it  is  the  booth  you  want,  my  boy ;  you  will  find  it 
standing  on  the  green  behind  the  house." 

"  The  booth  ?"  said  I,  staring  at  him.  "  Then,  Gillon  has 
sold  me  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  he,  "you  have  been  sold — I  told  you  so;  and 
you're  not  the  first  that  Gillon  has  sold  either.  We  had 
another  young  man  here  to-day,  but  he  just  went  l^ack  again." 

There  could  be  no  doubt  of  it,  I  had  been  sold ;  7,  the  future 
great  man,  had  been  sent  to  a  booth,  and  that,  too,  by  a  "  thea- 
trical" agent. 

"  So,  ho,  then,  Mr.  Gillon,  you  want  to  land  me  among  the 
boothers,  do  you  V  was  my  unspoken  soliloquy  as  I  abruptly 
left  the  public-house,  where  I  had  certainly  given  some  amuse- 
ment to  the  man  at  the  bar.  But  I  was  determined  I  would 
not  again  be  a  boother,  and  resolved,  therefore,  to  take  no 
engagement  at  "  Turnham  Green  Theatre." 

I  arrived  at  the  booth  about  half-past  six  o'clock,  just  as  the 
corps  were  dressing  for  the  promenade.  I  got  up  the  steps  and 
went  down  inside.  All  were  robing  in  a  promiscuous  style, 
after  the  manner  of  Hogarth\s  celebrated  picture. 

The  company  consisted  of  about  seven  or  nine  individuals, 
among  whom  I  observed  one  very  pretty  girl,  who  dressed  in 
a  particularly  splendid  manner,  and  who,  I  was  told,  was  also 
a  capital  actress.  I  stood  a  pot  of  beer,  and  had  a  chat  with 
the  gentlemen.  I  had  scarcely,  however,  spoken  above  a 
sentence  or  two,  when  I  was  hailed  as  a  fellow-countryman  by 
a  tall,  sallow,  thin,  high-cheeked  man  of  the  name  of  Melville. 
He  had  been  scudding  about  on  the  stage  for  upwards  of  thirty 
years,  and  I  was  told  that  he  had  been  bred  a  lawyer's  clerk 
in  Edinburgh.  Poor  fellow,  he  seemed  quite  starved  in  these 
latter  years  of  his  life,  and  I  cannot  forget  how  rapturously 
he  dwelt  on  all  those  dramatic  pieces  that  had  anything  to  eat 
set  down  in  them. 
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"  Ah !  my  dear  boy,  what  a  capital  play  that  sheep's-head 
play  is, — dear  me,  what's  this  they  call  it  ? — ah !  I  recollect, 
*  Cramond  Brig.'  Oh !  my  precious  eyes,  how  I  delight  in  it. 
The  sheep's-head  is  a  delicious  morceau;  and  then — oh,  yes, 
I  remember  it  well — the  haggis  affair,  Allan  Ramsay's  '  Gentle 
Shepherd';  and  then  that's  a  capital  piece  with  the  leg  of  mutton 
in  it — what's  its  name  ? — *  No  Song  no  Supper/  A  prime  leg 
of  mutton  and  some  good  turnips  is  not  to  be  sneezed  at  on  a 
cold  winter's  night,  I  can  tell  you.  But,  sir,  I  do  hate  your 
sham  feeds.  Only  think  of  talking  on  the  stage  about  the 
glories  of  soup,  fish,  entrees,  roasts  and  boils,  dessert  and  wines, 
till,  in  your  mind's-eye,  you  conjure  up  a  glorious  banquet,  and, 
at  the  end  of  a  scene,  leading  out  some  fair  countess  to  partake 
'of  its  delicacies;  and  arriving  at  the  side-scenes,  not,  alas!  to 
dine,  but  only  to  rush  away  to  a  cold  dressing-room,  to  change 
your  wig,  finding  a  note  from  the  butcher  to  tell  you  that  at 
last  your  credit's  up,  and  no  more  mutton  to  be  had  till  the  old 
scores  are  wiped  clean  out.  Oh !  sir,  it  is  melancholy  that. 
These  sham  wine  parties  given  by  Macbeth  arid  the  King  of 
Denmark  are  very  trying  to  my  nerves,  Mr.  Capelton,  I  assure 
you.  Sir,  your  imagination  conjures  up  a  glass  of  '  exquisite 
constantia,"  or  even  some  rarer  vintage,  and  then,  sir,  you  lift 
the  goblet  to  find  it  a  thing  of  pasteboard ;  faugh !  it  makes 
me  sick  to  think  of  it.  Thank  the  stars,  the  sheep's-head  is  a 
real  thing !  The  very  smell  of  it  makes  me  ravenous.  Oh  ! 
ye  gods,  for  a  glorious  dinner  of  sheop's-head  and  trotters  I 
would  any  day  part  with  my  best  pair  of  tights !" 

And  so  he  went  on  in  a  similar  strain  about  all  the  pieces  in 
which  there  were  anything  to  eat  or  drink.  However,  it  was 
quite  natural  that  a  half-starved  player  should  dwell  with 
rapture  on  such  rare  delights.  Good  feeding  might  be  scarce 
in  the  "  Turnham  Green  Theatre." 

Many  aotors,  however,  are  unable  to  partake  of  food  upon 
the  stage  at  all,  and  only  make  believe  to  eat  or  drink  when 
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the  scene  imposes  such  a  duty  upon  them.  Thus  the  feast  is 
often  removed  from  the  stage  untouched,  to  be  greedily 
devoured  by  a  lot  of  hungry  carpenters  behind  the  scenes. 
The  haggis  in  the  "  Gentle  Shepherd  "  is  a  great  treat  when  it 
is  good  ;  but  often  enough  in  some  of  the  Scotch  theatres  it  is 
only  a  mess  of  oatrneal  porridge,  and  not  the  real  thing  at  all. 
Poor  Melville  had  evidently  enjoyed  these  delicacies  in  the 
good  old  times  of  Scottish  acting,  when  they  were  pure  and 
unsophisticated,  and,  as  he  said,  had  "  no  gammon "  about 
them. 

The  "  Castle  Spectre "  and  "  Fortune's  Frolic  "  had  been 
fixed  upon  as  the  entertainments  for  the  evening  I  arrived. 
I  determined  to  stay  for  the  night  and  see  the  fun,  but  I  was 
saved  the  trouble,  for  there  was  "  no  house."  The  business, 
however,  had  been  good  during  the  fair,  and  the  shares  had 
been  respectable.  I  was  invited  to  join  the  concern  at  Ealing 
on  the  following  day,  and  leaving  them  in  the  hope  that  I 
would  be  at  my  post  at  the  time  specified,  I  left  once  again  for 
London. 

Gillon  seemed  anything  but  pleased  at  seeing  the  "  Scotch 
ghost "  again,  as  I  was  nicknamed.  I  had  haunted  him  so 
perseveringly,  that  a  number  of  people — I  called  them  the 
curiosities  of  the  profession— who  frequented  the  "Jew's  Harp," 
baptized  me  by  that  name,'  and  it  stuck  to  me  like  a  burr  all 
the  time  I  went  about  the  place. 

This  Gillon  was  a  curiosity  in  his  way ;  of  a  theatrical  family, 
and  himself  an  actor,  but  too  lazy  to  bear  the  fatigues  of  acting, 
he  commenced  as  agent  between  manager  and  player,  procuring 
a  company  for  the  one,  and  a  theatre  for  the  other.  He  had 
evidently  other  irons  than  theatrical  ones  in  the  fire  at  the  same 
time,  and,  in  my  opinion,  some  connection  with  one  of  the 
candidates  for  the  notorious  borough  of  St.  Albans.  Presents 
of  all  kinds  of  game  were  daily  arriving,  and  I  went  frequently 
to  a  certain  gentleman's  chambers  with  mysterious  packets,  and 
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brought  back  to  Gillon's  certain  others  equally  mysterious,  and 
for  each  of  which  I  received  a  gratuity  of  one  shilling,  and  very 
gladly  pocketed  both  the  money  and — the  affront. 

I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  Gillon  was  an  inten- 
tional rogue ;  but  his  careless  and  slipslop  style  of  doing  busi- 
ness was  productive  of  great  inconvenience,  not  to  say  misery, 
to  myself,  and,  doubtless,  many  others. 

It  was  Gillon's  mission  to  see  the  players  "  well  bestowed,"  and 
he  certainly  had  his  work  cut  out  for  him.  Any  person,  with 
oven  common  powers  of  observation,  might  have  had  abundant 
food  for  speculation  in  taking  stock' of  the  visitors  to  the  "Jew's 
Harp."  It  was  a  week  or  so  before  I  could  realise  what  it  all 
meant,  or  rather  till  I  found  out  that  the  intensely  seedy  in- 
dividuals, with  tightly  buttoned  coats — remarkable  for  the 
absence  of  anything  white  about  their  necks  or  chests  (linen 
was  worn  at  that  time,  and  not  dirty-coloured  flannel),  and 
with  trousers  strapped  very  tightly  over  black-lead  polished 
boots,  and  having  gloves  of  quite  an  indescribable  kind — were 
players,  were  actors ;  in  short,  tragedians,  comedians  in  all  the 
varied  branches  of  the  profession,  as  exemplified  in  light,  low, 
eccentric,  and  character  actors,  juvenile  tragedians,  utility  men, 
heavy  fathers,  low  comedians,  &c.  Ladies,  too,  occasionally 
graced  the  scene,  especially  such  as  were,  at  the  outset  of  their 
career,  novices,  who  were  not  likely  to  be  avaricious  in  the 
matter  of  salary.  All  these  circulated  round  the  "  Jew's  Harp," 
and  depended  on  Gillon  to  secure  them  engagements. 

What  puzzled  me  was,  how  they  all  came  to  be  out  of  situa- 
tions, and  in  such  a  hard-up  state.  I  asked  the  agent. 

"  Well,  you  see,"  he  said,  "  this  is  a  bad  time  for  us  theatri- 
cal folks.  There  are  few  theatres  open  in  the  country  just 
now,  and  managers  don't  care  much  for  these  old  stagers, — 
they  are  without  properties,  and  many  of  them,  as  you  see, 
have  fallen  into  '  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf.' " 

"But  how  are  they  all  so  shabby  in  their  dresses?" 
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"Oh !  you'll  find  that  out  some  day." 

"  Can  you  not  tell  me — you  must  know  ?" 

"  In  fact,  my  boy,  these  are  what  I  call  my  worst  lot ;  they 
have  all  some  flaw  about  them — they  drink  or  want  the  neces- 
sary talent  for  their  profession." 

"  Then  why  did  they  engage  in  it  if  they  had  no  vocation  ?" 

"  Simply  because  they  could  not  help  themselves  ;  most  of 
that  lot  have  been  born  in  it,  and  know  nothing  else.  We 
cannot  all  be  stars,  you  know  ;  and,  besides,  there  are  many 
even  who  enter  the  profession,  and  having  failed,  still  have  not 
the  courage  to  seek  a  new  way  of  life/' 

This  little  conversation  gave  me  pause.  If  there  be  such 
a  crowd  of  unfortunates  in  my  way,  how  am  I  to  get  on,  or 
make  way  ?  But,  ah,  then  I  thought  these  are  only  the  black 
sheep  of  the  flock — the  men  who  are  eternally  sucking  at  the 
beer  bottle,  or  sipping  gin  and  water,  and  talking  over  their 
cruel  fate,  and  wishing  they  were  anywhere  else  rather  than 
in  this  "bloody  profession."  Indeed,  when  I  came  to  scan 
their  faces,  on  which  gin  and  water  was  legibly  written,  and 
make  an  inventory  of  the  "  properties,"  in  the  shape  of  wear- 
ing apparel,  which  they  carried  upon  their  backs,  I  could  do 
nothing  else  than  concur  in  the  agent's  remarks. 

A  brief  notice  of  the  career  of  one  of  these  unfortunates, 
which  I  picked  up  in  the  parlour  of  the  "  Jew's  Harp,"  will 
give  my  readers  an  idea  of  the  whole.  Bob  Smithers  (better 
known,  however,  as  Alfred  Henry  Childers)  was  the  only  sur- 
viving son  of  his  doting  father,  and  that  worthy  gentleman, 
who  had  at  one  time  followed  the  profession  of  the  bar,  i.e., 
been  a  publican,  afterwards  became  town  traveller  to  an  exten- 
sive beer  brewer.  After  the  age  of  infancy  had  passed  over 
the  head  of  our  example,  he  was  sent  to  a  commercial  academy 
at  Newington  Butts,  in  order  to  have  a  little  learning  flogged 
into  him.  Bob  was  destined  to  be  an  attorney,  as  his  father 
thought  law  the  only  business  at  which  money  was  to  be  made. 
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There  are  always,  however,  two  people  at  least  at  the  making 
of  a  bargain,  and  while  the  fond  father  was,  in  imagination, 
tilling  the  woolsack  with  the  person  of  his  son,  that  precocious 
youth  was  thinking  he  would  like  much  better  to  be  a  Grarrick. 
He  was  oftener  at  the  theatre  than  his  chambers,  and  from 
being  good  at  elocution  at  the  school,  he  came  to  be  a  spouter 
at  a  private  theatre,  where  in  time  (at  a  cost  of  forty-two  shil- 
lings) he  was  allowed  to  offer  his  "  kingdom  for  a  horse,"  under 
the  supposition  that  he  was  Richard  the  Third!  The  applause 
on  this  occasion  decided  the  question.  Bob  would  be  an  actor. 
Stealing  away  his  clothes,  "  he  bade  his  father's  halls  adieu," 
and  made  his  debut  as  a  member  of  a  family  company  at  a  pro- 
vincial town,  and  from  this  date  his  career  on  the  stage  forms 
the  usual  story  of  the  histrionic  aspirant.  He  went  about  from 
one  barn  to  another,  on  some  rare  occasions  with  a  pound  in 
his  pocket,  but  oftener  without  a  blessed  coin.  Bob  knew 
not  a  few  of  those  strange  bedfellows  alluded  to  by  the 
poet.  He  was  familiar  with  all  kinds  of  beds,  from  the  best 
room  of  the  best  hotel  to  the  softest  ridge  in  a  beanfield,  or  the 
shady  side  of  a  haystack.  After  long  years  of  care  and  misery, 
he  attained  a  slight  name  in  the  profession,  and  came  to  be 
recognised  as  a  provincial  "leading  man."  But  what  of  that? 
Bob's  ambition  was  gone — blighted.  He  had  never  known  the 
comforts  of  an  unbroken  month's  salary.  His  parents  were 
dead,  and  the  hundred  pounds  left  him  as  a  legacy  had  been 
squandered  away  in  the  vain  attempt  to  get  himself  made  a 
star.  Thus  left  lonely  and  friendless,  he  had  but  two  com- 
panions— the  gin  bottle  and  the  pewter  pot.  Whenever  he 
had  a  sixpence  it  was  spent  in  the  company  of  those  dear 
friends,  and  when  his  own  scanty  funds  were  exhausted,  he  just 
sponged  on  all  who  would  tolerate  him.  Next  door  to  the 
theatre,  Bob  had  his  favourite  seat  in  the  parlour,  and  whoever 
liked  to  stand  treat  could  have  the  benefit  of  any  amount  of 
theatrical  slipslop,  in  the  shape  of  song  and  anecdote.  There 
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was  one  bright  spot  in  Bob's  existence,  which  he  loved  to  dwell 
upon.  He  was  an  author.  By  some  means  or  other  he  had 
concocted  a  melodrama,  on  the  fame  of  which,  when  excited 
by  liquor,  he  loved  to  give  himself  important  airs.  In  the 
shape  of  pots  of  beer  and  goes  of  gin,  "  The  Bloody  Glazier,  or 
the  Fatal  Putty-Knife"  (the  name  of  his  play)  had  been  a  per- 
fect fortune  to  him.  Drink  at  last  fulfilled  its  mission,  and 
ruined  poor  Bob.  He  became  ultimately  so  besotted  that  no 
manager  would  look  at  him  ;  and,  coatless  and  shoeless,  he  was 
glad  "  to  spout "  in  a  tap-room  in  order  to  wet  his  lips  with 
his  favourite  "  old  Tom."  Poor  fellow  !  the  parish  workhouse 
and  a  pauper's  grave  ended  his  ambition. 

So  lived  and  so  died  poor  Bob  Smithers ;  and  most  of  the 
company  I  saw  at  Gillon's  were  of  the  same  class.  They  had 
no  high  ambition  to  elevate  their  profession  or  themselves — 
their  career  was  not  even  an  effort  for  a  living  ;  entered  upon 
originally  from  sheer  vanity,  it  became  too  often,  all  through  a 
lifetime,  but  "  another  way  of  starving." 
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CHAPTER  XYI. 

GENTLE,  KIND,  OR  DISCERNING  READERS  WILL  FIND  THE 
SUBJECT  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  DISCOURSE  IN  MR.  SHAK- 
SPE ARE'S  TRAGEDY  OF  HAMLET,  ACT  1ST,  SCENE  5TH. 
"OH!  MY  PROPHETIC  SOUL MINE  UNCLE!" 

"  HOPE  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick,"  and  I  felt  the  full 
force  of  the  proverb,  as  day  after  day  I  lingered  in  the  great 
wen  of  London,  without  being  able  to  procure  an  engage- 
ment. My  little  stock  of  cash,  "  growing  smaller  by  degrees, 
and  beautifully  less,"  soon  came  to  be  denoted  by  that  round 
figure  which  usually  signifies  nothing.  I  might  have  written 
home  for  a  supply  of  what  fast  people  denominate  "  the  need- 
ful," but  my  pride  revolted  at  the  idea  of  that  resource.  I  had 
left  home  only  a  few  months  ago  to  build  up  a  fortune  for 
myself;  and  to  have  been  compelled  to  write  already  to  my 
friends  asking  money  would  have  been  to  acknowledge  myself 
vanquished.  Perish  the  ignoble  thought ! — could  I  not  die  as 
Ohatterton  had  died  ?  Hundreds  before  me  had  fallen  down 
in  the  weary  struggle  for  fame  and  fortune,  fainting  by  the 
way.  Should  I  turn  coward?  Never!  Hope,  in  her  brightest 
garments,  encircled  by  a  halo  of  sunshine,  had  drawn  me  to 
London ;  cruel  jade,  had  she  only  done  it  to  tantalize  me  ? 
Alas !  I  thought,  her  blandishments  are  deceptive,  and,  handing 
me  over  to  misfortune,  the  hard-hearted  dame  is  preparing  to 
hurl  me  into  that  abyss  of  despair  where  so  many  combatants 
in  the  world's  strife  have  already  despairingly  fallen. 

I  know  of  no  position  so  melancholy  as  being  confined  to 
London  without  money,  and  denied  the  chance  of  making  it. 
That  for  a  few  weeks  was  the  unfortunate  condition  in  which 
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I  was  placed.  My  little  stock  of  cash  had  been  gradually 
expended,  until  at  last  there  came  a  time  when  I  was  literally 
moneyless,  not  having  even  one  halfpenny  to  rub  against  its 
brother  in  exile.  This  was  anything  but  pleasant ;  indeed,  it 
soon  became  offensively  disagreeable.  I  had  not  a  very  large 
sum  of  money  when  I  arrived  in  London,  and  having  invested 
a  considerable  portion  of  it  in  articles  of  costume  and  other 
properties,  and  lost  a  portion,  as  already  described  in  a  previous 
chapter,  I  soon  began  to  obtain  an  alarmingly  distinct  view 
of  the  farthest  off  end  of  my  purse.  Nor  had  I  been  so  careful 
in  hoarding  it  as  I  ought  to  have  been.  I  frequently  forgot 
that  I  was  now  only  a  poor  stroller,  and  therefore  spent  "  the 
siller"  with  all  the  lavishness  of  old  times,  when  periodical 
supplies  were  as  sure  as  the  bank ;  and,  moreover,  I  had  no 
idea  that  I  would  be  kept  waiting  so  long  for  an  engagement. 
There  is  no  place  where  a  limited  supply  of  money  sooner 
makes  unto  itself  wings  to  flee  away  than  in  London ;  but,  to 
use  a  common  phrase,  money  is  but  a  sight  anywhere.  At 
any  rate,  my  little  store  melted  insensibly  away,  and,  before 
long,  I  was  at  what  I  may  call  the  last  scene  of  my  purse ;  and 
what  with  little  treats  to  my  agent,  given  by  way  of  general 
propitiation,  in  the  hope  that  they  might  influence  him  to 
procure  me  an  early  engagement,  and  what  with  the  just  and 
unjust  demands  of  my  landlady,  a  rapacious  "  vidder,  as  'ad 
nothink  else  to  depend  on,"  the  last  shilling  was  reached, 
changed,  exchanged,  and  parted  from. 

At  length,  then,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  I  was  penniless ; 
in  other  words,  my  ready-money  was  all  expended,  and  I  began 
to  despair.  The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  rush  in  desperation 
to  GKllon,  to  tell  him  that  I  could  stand  out  no  longer,  and 
that  I  must  have  an  engagement  at  once. 

"  It  won't  do,  my  boy,"  said  Mr.  Agent,  taking  his  pipe  from 
his  mouth,  and  looking  at  me  coolly ;  "I  can't  make  an  engage- 
ment for  you,  and  there's  none  in  the  market  at  present." 
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"  No,  there  never  has  been  for  me." 

"  Well,  I  told  you  when  you  first  came  that  all  the  Easter 
companies  were  made  up,  and  that  you  would  have  to  take 
pot-luck." 

"  Which  is  no  luck  at  all,"  said  I. 

"  Can't  help  it,  my  boy." 

"  Yea,"  said  I,  "  but  look  at  the  expense  I  have  incurred 
through  your  sending  me  two  or  three  times  considerable 
distances  on  a  goose's  errand." 

"  Can't  help  it,  my  boy ;  you  are  so  fastidious." 

"  Only  as  to  the  parade  business." 

"  Oh !  such  things  are  quite  incidental  to  this  kind  of  life, 
my  lad.  But,  I  say,  do  order  up  a  pot  of  beer,  or  some  gin 
and  water ;  I'm  so  thirsty." 

"  I  can't,  I  have  no  money." 

"What!  no  tin  at  all?" 

"  Not  a  copper." 

"  Where  are  all  your  fine  props  ?" 

"  In  my  trunk,  of  course,  where  they  ought  to  be." 

"  My  eye  !  and  you  have  no  tin  ? 

"  No." 

"  Then  why  don't  you  get  some  ?" 

I  stared,  dead  beat  at  the  fellow's  coolness.  Why  didn't  I 
get  some  ?  It  was  a  question  easier  asked  than  answered.  My 
eyes,  I  presume,  looked  my  anxiety,  and  so  he  answered,  "  The 
properties." 

"  Properties  are  not  money,  are  they  ?" 

"  No,  but  they  are  capital,  and  ought  to  be  made  productive 
when  money  is  wanted." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  I  asked  fiercely  ;  "do  you  want  me 
to  sell  them  ?" 

"  No  ;  only  to  pop  some  of  'em." 

"  Pop  them  ?" 

"  Yes.     Send  them  to  your  uncle,  he'll  advance  a  few  bob 
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on  them  for  you ;  he  lives  at  the  sign  of  the  three  balls,  you 
know." 

Pop  them  ?  Never !  I  scorned  the  very  idea  of  the  thing. 
It  seemed  to  me,  at  the  time,  that  to  pawn  my  properties  was 
undoing  all  that  I  had  done ;  and  as  I  looked  on  the  trumpery 
paraphernalia  of  swords,  tights,  collars,  caps,  &c.,  I  fancied  it 
was  these  that  made  me  the  actor,  and  to  send  them  away  was 
to  unmake  me  altogether.  But  I  might  as  well  have  given  in 
at  once,  for  to  the  pawnbroker's  I  was  ultimately  compelled  to 
resort.  Some  one  has  said  that  he  believes  there  is  not  an 
actor  on  the  stage  who  has  not  been  compelled,  sooner  or  later 
in  his  career,  to  pay  a  visit  to  that 'friendly  banker,  the  pawn- 
broker. My  fine  stock  of  stage-properties  soon  faded  away, 
left  in  security  of  various  crowns  and  half-crowns,  kindly  lent 
me  by  a  venerable  relative,  of  the  genus  uncle,  in  Fetter  Lane ; 
and  still,  during  this  painful  course  of  disposition,  there  came 
no  engagement.  I  was  still  blushing  unseen,  wasting  my 
sweetness  on  the  desert  air  of  London,  fretting  myself  to  death 
in  that  mighty  wen,  but  never  all  the  time  having  the  manly 
courage  to  look  around  me,  and  find  out  a  new  vocation. 

Facilis  decensus  averni;  in  other  words,  a  visit  to  the  pawn- 
broker is  the  beginning  of  deeper  misery.  It  was  so  with  me, 
and  it  has  often  been  so  with  others  of  whom  1  have  heard  or 
read.  I  need  not  minutely  detail  how  shilling  after  shilling 
disappeared,  or  how  my  friend  the  agent  enjoyed  in  "  beer  " 
his  portion  of  my  wardrobe,  or  how  blank  he  looked  when  I 
had  not  a  single  article  wherewith  to  propitiate  mine  uncle  and 
raise  new  supplies.  All  this,  I  think,  can  be  easier  imagined 
than  described, — at  least  the  sensations  I  felt  are  beyond  my 
powers  of  description.  A  time  came  when  the  landlady,  with 
whom  I  had  ever  been  punctual,  began  to  look  her  opinion  of 
my  financial  condition.  Her  terms  of  credit  were  exceedingly 
limited,  and  one  day  she  emphatically  declined  to  lay  out  a 
small  sum  for  my  dinner,  and,  in  consequence,  I  went  dinner- 
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less  that  day,  nor  did  I  breakfast  next  morning.  A  small  roll, 
purchased  with  my  last  halfpenny,  was  all  the  food  I  had  obtained 
for  the  greater  part  of  two  days.  I  had  left  my  lodgings  with 
the  determination  of  not  returning  till  it  would  be  time  for  bed. 
I  did  so,  but  when  I  came  back  the  door  was  inhospitably 
fastened.  I  knocked,  and  the  following  little  discourse  with  my 
landlady's  woman  of  business  soon  brought  matters  to  a  climax. 

"  Who's  there  ?"  was  demanded. 

"It  is  me." 

"  And  who  are  you  ?" 

"  Capelton." 

"  Oh !  I'm  so  sorry,  but  we  'ave  let  your  bed." 

"  Let  my  bed !" 

"  Yes,  as  you  didn't  come  'ome  at  the  usual  time.^ 

"  And  can't  I  have  another  ?" 

"  Aint  got  another  that's  empty." 

"  Well,  but  you'll  allow  me  to  come  in  ?" 

"  Can't  do  it,  Mr.  Capelton." 

"  Well,  but  my  trunks  are  all  here." 

"  To  be  sure  they  is,  but  there's  nothink  in  'em." 

"  There's  nothink  in  'em,"  was  a  settler. 

It  was  half-past  eleven  o'clock  when  this  little  dialogue  was 
spoken,  and  I  had  not  a  place  provided  me  wherein  to  lay  my  head 
for  the  night.  I  had  not  tasted  food  all  that  day;  but,  at  the  time 
of  the  parley,  I  was  so  excited  as  not  to  feel  at  the  moment  that 
I  was  faint  and  hungry.  Indignation  at  the  heartlessness  of  the 
woman,  who  had  hitherto  been  punctually  paid,  was,  for  the 
moment,  the  feeling  that  was  most  predominant. 

Some  folks  think  that,  if  starving  be  the  order  of  the  day,  it 
is  a  matter  of  no  consequence  where  the  operation  is  endured. 
I  differ  with  people  on  this  point.  I  found  it  more  difficult  to 
starve  in  London  than  I  think  it  would  be  in  the  country ; 
because  in  London  one  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  most 
tempting  food-luxuries ;  they  are  thrust,  so  to  speak,  on  his 
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vision,  and  assail  his  sense  of  smell  at  every  turn  of  the  street. 
In  the  country  this  contrast  to  the  starving  condition  is  awant- 
ing ;  no  doubt,  there  is  good  food  enough  in  the  country,  and 
plenty  of  it,  but  it  is  not  thrust  on  the  general  gaze  as  it  is*in 
London.  There  are  no  steaming  eating-houses  in  the  rural 
districts — no  tempting  ham  and  beef  shops — no  luxurious  cake 
saloons — no  inviting  confectioners'  shops,  or  tavern  with  open- 
door,  inviting  the  wayfarer.  In  London,  again,  these  abound, 
and  the  poor,  starving,  moneyless  wretch  feels  the  bitter  mockery 
of  the  show,  as  he  glances  timidly,  yet  longingly,  at  the  display. 
Would  it  be  matter  for  wonder  if  he  dashed  his  hand  through 
the  expensive  glass,  and  ministered  to  his  own  wants  ? 

It  had  began  to  rain  heavily  when  I  turned  excitedly  from 
the  door  of  my  inhospitable  landlady,  and  rushed  out  of  the 
little  square  into  the  busy  thoroughfare  of  the  Strand.  It  was  a 
cheerless  drizzling  evening ;  it  had  rained  slightly  but  incessantly 
during  the  whole  day,  and  now,  when  the  curtains  of  night  had 
been  drawn  over  the  vast  wilderness  of  brick  and  stucco,  the  rain 
had  gradually  dwindled  away  into  a  drizzle,  and  the  atmosphere 
all  around  was  choked  up  with  that  particularly  well-known 
opaque  substance  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  a  Lon- 
don fog,  and  through  this  molluscus  haze  came  filtering  the 
minute  rain-vapour — a  substance  far  less  agreeable  than  the 
honest  rain  itself.  After  a  while,  I  stood  in  Fleet  Street,  near 
St.  Paul's  churchyard,  and  by  this  time  it  was  about  mid- 
night. All  the  great  marts  of  commerce,  with  which  that 
neighbourhood  is  thickly  studded,  were  closed — even  the  retail 
shops  had,  one  by  one,  shut  up  their  portals,  and  extinguished 
their  burners.  The  lighted  lamps  shone  dimly  in  the  fog — each 
particular  gas,  like  a  wan  spectre,  threw  out  a  funereal  glow. 
The  watchman  had  vanished ;  another  cab  had  whirled  rapidly 
past  on  its  way  to  the  Times  office ;  the  silence  of  the  night 
had  almost  become  profound ;  the  heavy  drops  of  accumulated 
vapour  falling  from  housetops  and  projecting  signboards  made 
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the  only  noise.  Simmon's  cook-shop  alone  gave  forth  signs  of 
life,  and  at  the  window  of  this  celebrated  eating-house  I  had 
taken  up  my  post  on  this  raw  and  cheerless  night.  Does  the 
reader  ask  why?  Simply  because  I  was  starving.  There,  as  if 
to  tempt  all  who  were  in  my  condition,  with  but  a  thin  film 
of  glass  between,  were  piles  of  those  delectable  viands  held 
peculiar  to  the  season.  Well  might  the  hungry  stomach  yearn 
at  the  sight ! _  Well  might  that  gateway  of  knowledge,  typi- 
fied in  man's  nasal  organ,  open  wide  its  portals  to  admit  that 
glorious  combination  of  gastronomic  odours  which  issued  from 
the  window  grating  on  which  I  stood !  For  a  space  of  many 
yards  around  did  that  delightful  incense  permeate,  filling 
all  who  came  within  its  influence  drunk  with  the  thoughts 
of  good  cheer.  As  preparations  were  made  to  close  the 
eating-house — for  even  cooks  must  rest — I  rushed  eagerly 
forward  to  take  a  last  fond  look  of  the  banquet,  which  seemed 
to  grin  at  my  empty  purse,  when,  my  foot  catching  upon  the 
kerb-stone,  I  stretched  out  my  hands  to  save  myself,  and  in 
doing  so  I  unfortunately  made  another  stumble,  and  then  a 
terrific  crash  proclaimed  to  all  Fleet  Street  that  I  had  fallen 
against  the  plate-glass  window  of  Simmon's  cook-shop,  which, 
of  course,  was  shivered  by  the  concussion  into  a  thousand 
atoms.  What  occurred  then  I  know  not.  Doubtless  Simmons 
rushed  out,  followed-  by  his  better-half,  and  shouted,  "  Stop 
thief!"  Of  course,  so  did  his  man,  and  the  maid-servant  no 
doubt  would  support  her  mistress.  The  watchman,  doubtless, 
came  puffing  from  his  hiding-place,  but  too  late  to  be  of  service ; 
I  say  doubtless,  for  all  this  is  a  stereotyped  matter  of  routine, 
and  so,  in  general,  is  the  gathering  of  a  mob,  which  on  this 
occasion,  however,  was  an  impossibility,  as  London  and  its 
mob,  the  finest  in  the  world,  were  either  asleep  or  hiding 
from  the  elements. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  the  instant  I  discovered  what  I  had 
done  my  legs  were  put  to  such  capital  use  that  I  was  out  of 
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reach  in  a  couple  of  minutes.  Up  Fleet  Street  and  along  the 
Strand  I  careered  at  full  speed,  and  never  did  I  pause  till  I  found 
myself  leaning  exhausted  against  the  basin  of  the  fountain  in 
Trafalgar  Square.  My  body  was  covered  with  perspiration,  and 
my  clothes  were  soaked  with  the  rain.  Breathless  and  excited, 
I  sat  down  on  a  step  to  recover  myself,  quite  heedless  of  the 
penetrating  fluid  which  still  continued  to  fall  in  a  kind  of  sheet 
form.  In  a  very  short  time  I  began  to  tremble  from  the  united 
effects  of  the  cold  and  damp,  and  to  be  affected  by  the  check  my 
sudden  stoppage  had  given  to  the  copious  perspiration  which 
issued  from  every  pore  in  my  body.  Housed  to  the  evil  effects 
which  might  result  from  this  state  of  matters,  I  forced  myself 
to  rise  up  and  "move  on,"  in  order  to  prevent  any  bad 
consequences.  Move  on — but  where  to  move  on  to  was  the 
question  ?  Well,  what  matters  it  where  ?  along  Piccadilly  was 
just  as  good  as  anywhere  else.  All  streets  and  places  were 
alike  to  me, — wasn't  I  penniless? 

I  was  sauntering  along  Piccadilly,  the  water  was  oozing  out 
of  my  pumps  (a  pair  of  dress  shoes  which  I  had  been  forced  to 
put  on,  the  soles  of  my  boots  not  admitting  of  their  being  fur- 
ther worn  at  that  time),  and  the  upper  part  of  my  trousers  was 
clinging  to  my  limbs.  These  said  trousers  were  a  pair  of  canvass 
ones  which  I  had  borrowed  from  a  tailor  who  was  repairing  the 
pair  I  usually  wore.  All  my  others  were  in  pawn,  and  these  I 
had  on  were  made  for  a  seafaring  person — wide  at  the  bottom , 
and  tight  at  the  thighs.  It  is  necessary  to  describe  them 
thus  much  to  explain  what  follows.  I  was  sauntering  at 
a  slow  pace  in  Piccadilly,  and  the  trousers  were  flap, 
Happing  about  my  ankles,  and  once  or  twice  it  occurred 
to  me  that  the  button  of  one  of  the  legs  hurt  me.  I 
stooped  to  examine  the  place,  but  there  was  no  button.  I  then 
thought,  "Oh!  it  is  just  a  hard  place  of  the  seam — it's  of  no 
consequence."  On  I  went  again,  but  again  the  hard  substance 
hit  me.  I  stopped  at  the  first  lamp,  and  once  more  felt  all  round 
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the  cloth — there  was  a  button,  but  it  was  inside  of  the  seam, 
doubtless  accidentally.  Well,  it  can't  be  helped ;  I  will  walk 
more  carefully,  I  thought,  and  it  won't  annoy  me.  But  caution 
was  unavailing ;  that  button  would  bob  against  my  ankle.  At 
last,  out  of  sheer  illnature — and  a  starving  man  is  easily  excited 
— I  seized  hold  of  the  hem  of  my  unmentionables,  and,  by  fair 
force,  tore  off  the  part  containing  the  offending  button  and 
threw  it  down.  After  a  brief  moment,  however,  I  felt  an 
impulse  to  lift  it  up  and  examine  it.  I  did  so.  "Bless  me !" 
I  exclaimed,  "this  is  heavier  than  a  button."  Rapidly  I 
tore  off  the  canvass ;  there  was  something  wrapped  in  dirty 
paper.  I  felt  that  it  was  a  coin.  But  of  what  value  ?  Ay, 
that  was  the  question  with  me.  I  became  more  and  more 
excited  as  I  picked  off  the  damp  folds.  At  length  it  was 
uncovered,  and  held  up  to  the  glare  of  the  gas.  No,  there 
was  no  mistake, — it  was  yellow.  "  Hurrah !"  I  shouted ;  "  a 
sovereign !  a  yellow  sovereign,  and  no  mistake !" 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

I  AM  ENGAGED  BY  THE  MANAGER  OF  THE  "  SHEEP'S-HEAD  COM- 
PANY" OF  COMEDIANS,  "THE  BEST  ACTORS  IN  THE  WORLD, 
EITHER  FOR  TRAGEDY,  COMEDY,  HISTORY,  PASTORAL,  PAS- 
TORICAL-COMICAL,  HISTORICAL-PASTORAL,  TRAGICAL- 
HISTORICAL,  TRAGICAL -COMICAL -HISTORICAL  -  PASTORAL, 
SCENE  INDIVIDABLE,  OR  POEM  UNLIMITED/' 

*'  IT  never  rains  but  it  pours."  I  authenticate  and  subscribe 
to  the  proverb.  Was  it  not  a  striking  corroboration  of  it  that 
I,  at  the  point  of  starvation, — having  been  without  food  for  a 
period  of  thirty  hours, — should,  all  at  once,  leap  into  the 
possession  of  a  sovereign,  and,  better  still,  in  the  course  of  a 
.few  hours  more,  into  the  long-expected  engagement  ? 

How  briskly  I  walked  to  a  coffee-house  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Westminster,  which  I  knew  was  open  all  night;  how  deliciously 
I  supped  on  sundry  cups  of  coffee  and  hot  mutton-chops,  may 
well  be  left  to  the  fancy  of  my  readers ;  as  may  also  the  spirited 
blowing  up  I  bestowed  on  my  landlady,  as  I  went  home  next 
morning,  with  a  large  armful  of  my  much-respected  pro- 
perties, ready  to  start  for  my  new  situation — having  called  at 
Gillon's  on  my  way  home,  as  I  still  called  my  late  lodgings, 
and  learned  the  pleasing  intelligence  of  a  new  engagement 
having  turned  up. 

It  will  be  more  to  the  purpose  of  these  "  confessions  "  that  I 
should  go  into  some  details  on  the  matter  of  this  engagement, 
and  which  are  as  follows : — Mr.  Podger,  the  manager  of  the 
"Sheep's-head  Company," — so  called,  it  is  said,  because  the 
manager,  when  money  was  scarce,  presented  any  strange  member 
of  the  party  with  a  sheep's-head  for  his  Sunday  dinner, — 
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had  just  concluded  a  capital  season  at  Shipston-on-Stour ; 
and,  his  ambition  being  stirred — or  rather  the  ambition  of  his 
family — he  bethought  himself  of  haVing  an  addition  to  his  very 
seleet  party  before  he  proceeded  to  the  next  small  town  on 
his  circuit, —  which,  in  the  present  instance,  was  Beesham. 
This  great  event  of  an  addition  to  the  family  was  no  sooner 
finally  decided  upon  than  a  note  was  despatched,  post-haste,  to 
Mr.  Gillon,  to  send  down  a  person,  at  once,  to  fill  the  new  post : 
and,  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  a  post-office  order  for  a 
sovereign  had.  been  enclosed  to  pay  expenses, —  the  agent, 
however,  only  gave  me  fourteen  shillings  of  that  sum. 

Gillon  was  quite  excited  when  I  called,  all  in  a  burst  with 
his  intelligence,  and  the  moment  I  had  entered  his  sanctum, 
his  information  welled  out  in  the  following  style : — "  An 
engagement — eight  shillings  a-night — Beesham — Podger's — 
Great  Western  Railway — Oxford — Coach — Beesham — Letter 
— Start  to-day — A  few  bob  sent  to  pay  fares/' — at  least,  as  well 
as  I  can  recollect,  these  were  the  heads  of  the  sermon  which  was 
preached  to  me  on  the  occasion  of  this  third  engagement  of 
Gillon's. 

The  small  family  companies,  once  so  common  in  the  provinces, 
are  now  mostly  all  broken  up.  Either  the  taste  has  died  out 
which  gave  such  little  parties  vitality,  or  the  family  concern 
has  been  disrupted  from  some  particular  cause,  such  as  the 
death  of  one  of  the  firm,  or  the  desertion  of  one  or  two  of  the 
daughters,  who  perhaps  marry  the  sons  of  some  rival  theatrical 
potentate.  I  have  read  of  numerous  family  parties  of  strollers 
who  had  been  known  in  particular  districts  of  England  or  Scot- 
land for  a  great  number  of  years,  who  continued  to  pay  their 
way  and  keep  up  an  air  of  considerable  respectability.  But 
now  the  march  of  improvement  has  attacked  these  "  strolling 
players,"  and  railways  afford  such  facilities  for  country  bump- 
kins to  visit  large  towns  and  see  *'  the  tragedians  of  the  city," 
and  the  fine  scenery  and  other  equipments  of  large  theatres, 
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as  to  leave  little  store  of  admiration  for  tlve  ancient  comedians, 
with  the  old  scenery  and  the  old  stock  of  plays,  who  have  visited 
the  same  villages  and  hamlets  for  a  time  even  farther  back  than 
the  memory  of  "the  oldest  inhabitant"  can  carry  him.  The 
railway  also  affords  the  same  opportunity  to  the  city  actors  to 
breathe  the  country  air  and  play  the  last  new  farce  in  the  Town 
Hall  of  Chipping  Norton,  or  Beverley-cum-Tenterdon,  where, 
by  the  exercise  of  a  pretty  little  stock  of  impudence,  they  get 
tip  a  few  bespeaks  from  the  mayor,  "  the  member,"  and  one  or 
two  persons  selected  from  the  more  influential  inhabitants  of  the 
place;  and  after  Chawbacon  sees  Horatio  B.  Middleton,  of 
the  Theatre-Royal,  Birmingham  or  Warwick,  how  can. he  be 
expected  to  admire  Tom  Peterkin,  who  has  not  a  tithe  of  the 
bustle  and  polish  of  the  city  player  ?  Is  not  Chawbacon  a  man 
and  a  brother,  and  if  so,  is  he  not  to  progress  with  the  age  ? 
Why  should  he  be  compelled  to  get  his  Shakspeare  in  a  barn, 
illumined  by  penny  dips,  or  in  the  large  room  of  the  Royal 
Oak,  when  his  cousins  Shuttle  and  Yarn  have  it  at  a  regular 
house,  with  gas  and  all  the  other  modern  accessories  of  art  and 
science  ?  Why,  indeed  ? 

The  manager  to  whom  I  was  sent — old  Daddy  Podger — 
was  the  father  and  conductor  of  one  of  these  companies,  and 
had  been  known  as  such  for  years ;  and  although  his  concern 
was  dwindling  as  to  the  ways  and  means,  he  still  went  on  as 
gloriously  and  as  pompously  as  if  he  had  been  manager  of 
Drury  Lane,  or  lord  of  the  manor. 

I  went  down  to  Oxford  by  the  rail,  after  going  by  mistake 
to  a  station  very  near  to  Exeter.  I  had  alighted  at  the  Didcot 
junction,  and,  after  a  long  wait,  I  jumped  into  a  train,  fancying 
it  was  bound  to  Oxford,  and  did  not  discover  my  mistake  till  I 
had  been  an  hour  or  so  on  my  way,  when,  thinking  that  it  was 
high  time  for  me  to  be  at  the  city  of  learning,  I  made  a  polite 
inquiry  at  a  civil  looking  gentleman  as  to  the  reason  of  our 
being  so  long  in  reaching  Oxford.  His  reply  was  accompanied 
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with  a  broad  and  not  very  well-bred  stare.  "  Oxford  ?"  said 
he ;  "  why,  you  are  far  past  the  junction,  and  on  your  way 
to  Exeter,  and  in  a  short  time  we  will  be  there."  This  was 
"  a  sad  blow  and  heavy  discouragement "  to  a  "  poor  player/' 
having  but  a  light  purse  in  the  pocket  of  a  very  thin  pair  of 
breeches.  There  was  no  help,  however,  for  my  misfortune, 
and  jumping  out  at  the  first  station  we  came  to,  I  sat  me  down 
and  awaited  the  first  up-train. 

I  remember  well  that  my  thoughts  were  none  of  the  most 
pleasing  as  I  sat  ruminating,  "  chewing  the  cud  of  sweet  arid 
bitter  fancies."  The  folly  of  my  conduct  flitted  occasionally  at 
intervals  across  my  wandering  thoughts,  and  I  almost  resolved, 
after  having  out  my  Beesham  trip,  to  give  up  this  vagabondiz- 
ing life,  be  a  good  boy,  and  return  to  my  mother.  I  saw  that 
the  golden  dreams  I  had  indulged  in  were  slow  in  their 
realisation,  and  the  knocking  about  in  the  profession  which 
had  already  come  to  my  share  was  pretty  considerable,  and  I 
had  seen  quite  sufficient  of  its  miseries  to  enable  me  to 
imbibe  a  strong  distaste  to  the  dark  or  salaryless  side  of  the 
picture. 

I  slept  one  night  at  Oxford,  where  I  met  with  a  veteran 
campaigner,  who  had  an  immense  store  of  theatrical  anecdotes, 
which  he  was  well  pleased  to  retail  to  all  who  would  listen ; 
and  as  he  sent  about  the  ale  jug  with  great  celerity,  he  had,  in 
general,  no  lack  of  auditors.  We  had  for  supper  that  evening 
some  of  the  delightful  sausages  for  which  the  city  of  Oxford  is 
famous,  and  I  can  testify  well  to  their  savoury  excellence. 

After  supper,  we — that  is,  the  aforesaid  campaigner  and 
myself — indulged  in  beer,  and,  prolonging  our  crack  till  a 
late  hour,  we  regaled  each  other  with  theatrical  ana.  and 
stories  of  incident  connected  with  the  histrionic  profession. 
I  make  no  apology  for  introducing  a  small  portion  of  our 
nodes  here,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  while  away,  from  the  dull 
cares  of  the  world,  an  hour  or  so  of  my  readers'  thoughts. 
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After  retailing  various  of  i\\e  facetiae  and  funny  anecdotes  of 
actors  and  acting,  which  almost  every  person  is  familiar  with, 
we  came  to  speak  of  some  of  those  sterner  or  graver  incidents 
which  belong  to  the  history  of  the  stage,  as  well  as  to  that 
of  most  other  institutions.  The  following  story,  told  by  the 
person  I  met,  is,  I  believe,  quite  true  in  all  but  the  names. 

"The  story  I  have  to   tell   you,"  continued  my   Oxford 
friend,  "  is  one  in  which  I  happened  to  be  a  prominent  actor, 
being  at  the  time  one  of  the  stock  company  of  the  Beverley 
Theatre,  New  York.     The  most  talented  and  successful  actor 
in   our   company    was   Mayfield, —  an   honest,  open-hearted 
fellow,  a  great  favourite,  and  to  whom  I  was  often  indebted 
for  many  acts  of  kindness.     It  happened  that  about  the  end 
of  November,  1840,  a  tragedian  of  some  celebrity  came  to 
play  a  star  engagement  at  the  Beverley  Theatre.     He  was  a 
tall,  pale,  intellectual-looking  man, — his  tout  ensemble  being, 
in  short,  exactly  suited  to  the  parts  he  took.     His  name  was 
Charles  Hartley.     He  and  Mayfield  became  intimate  friends. 
Mayfield    was    enthusiastic    in    admiration    of    his    splendid 
talents,  and  Hartley  was  simultaneously  attracted  towards  him 
by  his  kind  and  happy  disposition.     One  night,  as  they  were 
quitting  the  theatre,  they  accidentally  came  in  contact  with 
each   other,   and   walked   along  together,   conversing   in   an 
animated  strain,  until  they  came  to  the  corner  of  Grand  and 
Centre  Streets.     Here  Hartley  was  about  turning  off  in  the 
direction  of  his  hotel  when  Mayfield  proposed  that  he  should 
pay  a  visit  to  his  house,  which  was  finally  agreed  to,  and  they 
again   renewed    their   walk.      He    was    introduced   to    Mrs. 
Mayfield,  and  in  her  agreeable  society  the  time  passed  away 
so  rapidly  that  Hartley  felt  much  reluctance  to  depart.     At 
length,  however,  he  tore  himself  away  from  their  happy  circle, 
and  sadly  proceeded  homewards  to  his  hotel.     I  had  occasion 
to  call  upon  Hartley  next  morning.     As  I  passed  along  the 
corridor  towards  his  room  I  could  see  him  through  the  crevice 
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of  the  door,  which  stood  ajar,  leaning  with  his  head  upon  his 
hand,  evidently  buried  in  intense  thought.  Suddenly,  he 
muttered  to  himself — 'It  must  succeed:  failure  is  impossible, 
and  the  idea  of  suspicion  folly.  He  plays  Gesler,  I  play  Tell 
He,  the  tyrant,  dies, — ay,  dies!  and  I,  the  hero,  live,  and 
shall  be  happy !'  The  words  had  no  sooner  passed  his  lips, 
than  he  started  to  his  feet,  and,  seeing  me  upon  the  threshold, 
came  forward,  with  an  exclamation  of  pleasure,  to  meet  me. 
Having  transacted  my  business  with  him,  I  came  away,  and 
the  incident  of  the  morning  passed  from  my  memory.  A  few 
nights  after,  however,  Hartley  took  his  benefit,  and  the  first 
piece  to  be  performed  was  <  William  Tell.'  The  theatre  was 
crowded,  and  the  curtain  rose  amidst  a  deafening  round  of 
applause.  The  pale  and  agitated  features  of  '  the  star  *N  were 
more  than  once  the  subject  of  remark  in  the  theatre  that 
evening:  this,  however,  did  not  in  the  least  mar  the  splendour 
of  his  acting,  which  all  agreed  was  the  grandest  effort  of  his 
professional  career.  The  first  and  second  acts  passed  over 
without  any  material  variation  in  Hartley's  demeanour,  but  as 
the  drop-scene  rose  on  the  third  act  a  perceptible  change  came 
over  him.  Now  he  was  firm  and  resolute,  bold  and  determined, 
and  seemed  to  pour  out  his  very  soul  through  the  channel  of 
his  lips.  At  length  the  last  scene  arrives ;  the  strong  arm  of 
Tell  wrests  the  sword  from  the  soldier's  grasp,  and  with  breast 
swelling  and  eye  flashing  with  the  intensity  of  his  emotion, 
he  rushes  upon  the  tyrant  Gesler,  strikes  the  glittering  weapon 
from  his  hand,  and  swift  as  the  lightning  flash,  sheathes  his 
sword  in  the  body  of  his  victim.  A  faint  shriek  escaped  the 
wounded  man,  and  the  curtain  descended  on  a  tableau  never 
surpassed  in  the  history  of  dramatic  art.  The  audience, 
perfectly  enraptured  with  the  natural  beauty  and  artistic 
skill  of  the  actor,  was  vociferous  in  applause  and  calls  for 
Hartley.  But  to  the  surprise  and  chagrin  of  all  present, 
no  Hartley  made  his  appearance;  and  becoming  at  length 
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exhausted  with  their  frequent  cheers  and  shouts,  the  mass 
dispersed,  entirely  ignorant  of  the  real  drama  they  had  wit- 
nessed, and  pretesting  against  the  conduct  of  Hartley,  and  the 
obstinacy  of  actors  in  general.  The  scene  of  consternation 
that  took  place  on  the  stage  at  the  fall  of  the  curtain  is  too 
harrowing  for  description.  Hartley  assumed  all  the  feelings 
of  sorrow  and  regret  which  such  a  dreadful  accident  was 
calculated  to  engender  in  the  breast  of  a  man  conscious  of  the 
act,  but  innocent  of  the  intent.  The  company  considered  the 
occurrence  perfectly  accidental,  as  did  also  Mayfield  himself. 
The  wounded  man  was  speedily  placed  in  a  carriage,  and 
driven  rapidly  to  his  home ;  but  not,  alas !  before  the  spirit  of 
the  suft'erer  had  winged  its  flight  to  brighter  worlds !  I  at 
once  conjectured  that  Mayfield's  death  resulted  from  no  acci- 
dent. Taking  it  in  connection  with  the  words  I  had  heard 
Hartley  mutter  in  his  room  that  morning,  I  began  to  suspect 
that  he  must  have  premeditated  the  murder.  However,  as 
there  was  no  proof  of  the  fact,  I  never  divulged  my  suspicions 
to  any  one.  About  a  twelvemonth  afterwards,  however,  it  was 
rumoured  in  theatrical  circles  that  Mrs.  Mayfield  was  about  to 
become  the  wife  of  Charles  Hartley.  Many  were  incredulous 
on  this  point,  and  stigmatized  it  as  idle  gossip ;  but  certain  it 
was  that  Hartley  had  proposed  and  been  accepted  by  the 
beautiful  widow.  The  appointed  day  at  last  arrived.  The 
company  was  assembled, — the  bridegroom  only  was  absent. 
Some  hours  passed,  arid  at  last  it  was  resolved  to  send  a 
messenger  to  his  hotel  to  inquire  for  him,  and  to  me  that  duty 
was  intrusted.  On  entering  the  hotel  I  found  the  domestics 
all  in  a  state  of  great  consternation,  and  on  inquiring  the 
cause  was  told  that  the  wretched  Hartley  had  taken  poison ! 
I  rushed  to  his  room,  and  forced  my  way  in.  He  was  stretched 
out  in  bed ;  his  face  was  of  an  unearthly  colour,  and  his  fingers 
were  clenched  as  if  in  agony.  He  held  out  his  hand  to  me  and 
said,  in  a  feeble  voice,  '  Mayfield  is  avenged !'  His  approaching 
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union  with  the  woman  he  so  madly  loved  and  deeply  wronged 
had  preyed  so  heavily  on  his  mind  that  he  could  endure  it  no 
longer,  and  in  a  fit  of  desperation  he  had  swallowed  poison,  and 
buried  his  guilt  and  remorse  in  the  oblivion  of  the  grave." 

"  That/'  said  I,  "  reminds  me  of  a  curious  story  that  I  once 
heard  in  Edinburgh.  It  was  told  me  by  an  old  man  who  had 
been  one  of  the  servants  in  the  mansion  of  Lord  Carleman, 
and  who  was  himself  an  eye-witness  of  the  incidents  I  shall 
relate  to  you.  About  the  beginning  of  1835,  then,  Lord 
Carleman  married  a  young  and  beautiful  lady,  the  daughter  of 
a  neighbouring  baronet.  She  was  of  a  light,  volatile  disposition, 
and  was  vain  and  coquettish, — a  circumstance  which  gave  great 
pain  to  her  husband,  who  was  deeply  attached  to  her.  Well, 
about  a  twelvemonth  after  their  union,  a  young  military  officer, 
who  had  formerly  been  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Lady  Carle- 
man, came  to  visit  at  Carleman  House.  His  gay  and  thought- 
less humour  made  him  a  great  favourite ;  but  his  attentions  to 
Lady  Carleman  were  observed  with  displeasure  by  his  lordship. 
Major  Blaze,  however,  would  take  no  hint  from  any  one ;  and 
I  believe  that  her  ladyship  secretly  encouraged  him  out  of  a 
desire  to  torment  her  jealous  husband.  His  lordship,  mean- 
while, said  nothing  to  either ;  but  one  evening,  on  walking 
through  the  garden  that  fronted  the  mansion,  he  observed  the 
gallant  major  standing  on  the  terrace  in  front  of  the  house, 
talking  to  a  lady,  who,  he  thought,  could  be  no  other  than  his 
wife.  He  hurried  on;  but  ere  he  reached  the  spot  the  major 
had  bid  adieu  to  the  lady  and  disappeared.  Some  weeks 
elapsed,  and  the  arrival  of  fresh  visitors  appeared  to  divert  his 
lordship  from  the  terrible  thoughts  that  preyed  on  his  mind. 
To  vary  the  diversions  of  the  party,  it  was  proposed  that 
amateur  theatricals  should  be  got  up  in  Carleman  House,  and 
the  proposal  was  willingly  assented  to  by  his  lordship.  A 
large  hall  in  the  mansion  was  fitted  up  in  grand  style  for  the 
purpose,  and  the  rehearsals  began.  The  first  piece  to  be 
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performed  was  *  Othello/  The  cast  was  curiously  enough 
arranged,  so  that  his  lordship  played  Othello,  Lady  Carleman, 
Desdemona,  while  the  major  took  the  part  of  Cassio.  The 
piece  was  gone  through  with  great  eclat  until  the  last  scene, 
when  Othello,  overwhelmed  with  jealous  rage,  smothers  his 
young  wife  as  she  lies  in  bed.  This  part,  Lord  Carleman, 
wrought  to  desperation  by  his  fit  of  jealousy,  performed 
so  admirably  and  naturally  as  to  excite  the  wonder  and 
approbation  of  all  the  guests ;  but  imagine  their  horror 
and  consternation  on  finding  that  it  was,  after  all,  no  mere 
piece  of  acting  that  his  lordship  had  gone  through, — that  Lady 
Carleman  had,  in  fact,  been  murdered !  A  coroner's  inquest 
sat  upon  the  body,  and  returned  a  verdict  of  '  Accidental 
Death/  which  saved  both  his  lordship's  life  and  reputation ; 
but  from  that  hour  he  became  an  altered  man.  The  mansion 
was  shut  up,  and  his  lordship  went  on  the  continent,  where 
some  years  after  he  died." 

"  Allow  me,  before  we  part,"  said  my  friend,  "  to  give  you  an 
account  of  a  thrilling  accident,  resulting  in  the  death  of  a  clever 
girl,  which  occurred  some  years  ago  at  Hull,  and  of  which  I 
was  an  eye-witness.  It  was  a  scene  that  I  cannot  forget.  I 
was  then  performing  in  a  circus,  and  the  company  was  a  very 
large  one,  numbering  twenty-seven  members  altogether,  includ- 
ing grooms.  The  cleverest  and  most  beautiful  member  of  the 
troupe  was  a  Madam  Woodford,  a  very  great  favourite  with 
the  people  in  Hull.  She  had  an  interesting  and  most  lovely 
daughter,  an  exquisite  dancer  on  the  tight-rope,  and  the  boldest 
rider  in  the  company.  La  Petite  Woodford,  as  she  was  called 
in  the  bills,  might  be  about  nine  or  ten  years  of  age,  beautiful 
as  an  houri,  and  full  of  grace.  She  was  a  favourite  alike  with 
the  public  and  with  her  companions,  and  her  feats  of  horse- 
manship were  truly  astonishing.  She  was  doated  upon  by  her 
mother,  and  when  in  the  circle  with  her,  her  spirits  were  at 
their  zenith.  Poor  creature,  I  never  can  forget  how  sad  was 
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her  end !  Poor  little  Petite  was  killed  by  an  accident  in  the 
circus.  This  melancholy  event  took  place  shortly  after  we 
arrived  at  Hull.  The  occasion  was  a  benefit  to  one  of  the 
public  charities  of  the  town,  and  the  great  amphitheatre  was 
crowded  to  excess — a  perfect  sea  of  human  gazers.  The  house 
was  very  large,  and  every  seat  was  occupied.  The  perfor- 
mances went  on  with  great  eclat,  and  they  had  nearly  termi- 
nated when  the  accident  occurred.  It  was  the  time  for  the 
entry  of  the  mother  and  daughter.  The  mother  entered, 
riding  on  horseback,  and  the  place  resounded  with  deafening 
plaudits.  She  cantered  once  round  the  circle,  and  then  stopped. 
The  folding-doors  opened,  and  La  Petite  bounded  into  the 
ring — a  laughing  '  thing  of  life  and  light/  She  curtseyed  with 
inimitable  grace  to  the  audience,  and,  at  one  spring,  leaped 
on  to  the  horse,  and  hid  herself  in  her  mother's  bosom.  The 
applause  at  this  was  deafening.  Away  went  the  high-spirited 
black  Barbary  courser,  round  and  round  the  circle — at  first 
slowly,  then  quicker  and  quicker,  till  it  rushed  at  a  fearful 
speed.  The  mother  and  child  were  exerting  themselves  tre- 
mendously— they  seemed  as  if  they  were  actuated  by  the  same 
spirit,  and  had  determined  on  this  occasion  to  out-do  all  their 
former  doings.  The  audience  were  loud  in  their  exclamations 
of  delight  and  approbation.  The  horse  paused  an  instant, 
then  resumed  its  course  with  redoubled  speed — it  was  at  its 
height — the  girl  was  poised  on  her  mother's  shoulder, — a  mo- 
ment more  and  she  was  on  her  head.  The  horse  darted  along, 
gave  an  unfortunate  stumble,  and  in  one  second  the  girl  was 
dashed  against  a  large  beam,  which,  in  the  confusion,  she  had 
forgotten  to  avoid  :  the  audience  screamed  in  af right — the  girl 
fell  into  the  ring  a  lifeless  mass — the  despair  of  the  mother  was 
terrible.  Man,  I  shall  never,  never  forget  it.  It  was  an  awful 
circumstance." 

« 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  LORD  HAMLET  IS  OBLIGED  TO  TRAVEL  IN  SEARCH  OF  A 
RESTING-PLACE,  AND  FINDS  THAT  MISERY  INTRODUCES  HIM, 
AS  IT  DOES  COMMONER  PEOPLE,  TO  STRANGE  BEDFELLOWS. 

IT  was  forty  miles  from  Oxford  to  Beesham — a  long-  walk, 
but  for  some  miles  a  really  pleasant  one — and  1  trudged  man- 
fully along,  with  my  sword  over  my  shoulder,  on  which  was 
slung  a  bundle  containing  a  small  supply  of  necessaries.  I  had 
previously  sent  on  by  waggon  a  large  bag  containing  the  pro- 
perties which  I  had  redeemed  with  the  found  sovereign.  It 
cost  me  about  a  couple  of  shillings  for  porter  and  bread  and 
cheese  by  the  way,  as  I  generally  had  a  slight  refreshment  at 
all  the  small  towns  I  passed. 

At  length,  tired  and  dispirited,  I  arrived  at  Beesham,  a 
snug  little  market  town  on  the  banks  of  the  classic  Avon.  As 
may  be  supposed,  I  was  well  stared  at  by  the  inhabitants,  who 
turned  out  in  clusters  to  look  at  me  as  I  walked  up  the  town ; 
in  fact,  the  immortal  Gulliver  himself  could  not  have  made  a 
greater  sensation  among  the  inhabitants  of  Lilliput  than  I 
seemed  to  make  among  the  wonder-struck  Beeshamians.  "  He 
belongs  to  the  'show-folk/"  was  the  universal  shout — all 
denominations  of  caterers  for  the  amusement  of  the  public 
being  classed  as  "  show-folk "  by  the  worthy  people  of  that 
ancient  borough.  It  was  the  month  fixed  for  an  election  when 
I  got  there,  and  the  people  were  quite  up  to  the  ears  in 
business.  Bribery  to  a  large  extent,  I  speedily  learned,  was  in 
full  practice,  and  large  prices  were  liberally  given  for  the  votes 
of  the  free  and  independent  electors. 

On  making  inquiries  as  to  where  the  theatre  was  situated, 
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or  where  I  could  find  the  manager,  I  could  get  no  information. 
No  one  had  heard  of  the  theatre !  It  had  not  come  yet. 
Podger  was  not  even  expected,  but  he  might  be  coming  for  all 
that.  This  was  poor  heartening  to  a  person  who  had  travelled 
so  far,  and  had  built  upon  his  engagement  a  fairy  structure  of 
surpassing  grandeur. 

Among  other  points  which  I  had  turned  over  in  my  mind,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  eight  shillings  a-night,  which  was  Gillon's 
mode  of  describing  the  salary,  would,  when  multiplied  by  six — 
the  days  of  the  week — amount  to  forty-eight  shillings.  "  That 
is  not  so  bad  for  a  beginning,"  I  thought,  as  I  trudged  along. 
"  I  will  be  able  to  save  something  off  that,  and  get  down  the 
rest  of  my  properties,  so  that  I  may  cut  a  dash  ;  and  who 
knows,"  I  thought  further,  "  but  that,  in  the  event  of  getting 
on  well  with  the  audience,  I  may  get  up  a  benefit,  and  so 
acquire  a  few  pounds  in  cash,  to  keep  me  going  all  right  and 
in  that  respectable  way,  as  to  dress  and  living,  which  I  was 
lately  hungering  after."  The  reader  must  keep  in  mind  that  I 
had  but  very  lately  been  in  a  starving  condition,  and  that  two 
pounds  eight  a-week  to  a  strolling  player  would  be  like  the 
run  of  the  Bank  of  England  to  a  struggling  merchant ! 

Therefore,  not  in  the  least  discouraged  by  the  remarks 
and  stories  of  those  of  whom  I  inquired,  I  began  a  search 
for  lodgings,  and  eventually  took  up  my  quarters  in  Vine 
Street,  with  a  Mrs.  Russell,  whom  I  found  to  be  a  kind, 
motherly  person,  and  with  whom  I  at  once  got  on  good  terms. 
As  soon  as  I  arrived,  I  asked  for  something  to  eat,  for  I  was 
hungry.  Speedily  I  had  a  loaf  of  capital  bread  set  down  before 
me,  and  so,  with  a  piece  of  cheese,  and  some  first-rate  home- 
brewed, I  made  a  hearty  meal.  I  observed,  however,  that  at 
every  fresh  hunch  of  bread  I  took  from  the  crusty  loaf,  Sophia, 
the  daughter,  nudged  her  mother's  arm,  no  doubt  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  of  the  poor  stroller  having  a  good  appetite. 

I    waited    for   some  days    at  Beesham,    with  the    greatest 
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impatience,  for  the  arrival  of  the  Podger  family,  but  they  never 
came.  Day  after  day  sped  away,  but  still  no  company  of 
players  arrived ;  and,  summoning  up  a  desperate  resolution,  I 
resolved  at  last  upon  setting  out  in  search  of  the  manager 
of  the  renowned  "  Sheep's-head  Company,"  and  finding  out 
what  his  intentions  were  as  to  a  visit  to  Beesham. 

"It  is  only  twenty-four  miles,"  said  a  person  to  me  whom  I  had 
asked  what  the  distance  to  Shipston-on-Stour  was.  The  road 
was  rough  and  long,  through  an  uninteresting  tract  of  country, 
neither  varied  by  glimpses  of  fine  scenery  nor  yet  enli vened  by 
town  or  village.  When  I  set  out  the  weather  was  exceedingly 
fine,  and  so  it  continued  till  I  had  got  about  half-way,  when  the 
clouds  began  to  gather,  and  ominous  drops  of  rain  fell  heavily 
upon  the  road,  and  forced  me  to  think  of  looking  for  shelter. 
But  as  far  as  my  eye  could  reach  there  was  no  appearance  of 
a  habitation  of  any  kind  whatever.  The  rain  was  soon  falling 
with  tremendous  force,  and  in  sheer  desperation  I  took  to  my 
heels  and  ran  till  I  reached  the  outskirts  of  an  old  farm-yard. 
Here  I  found  a  large  rick  of  hay,  with  an  erection  of  wood 
over  it,  which  afforded  a  splendid  shelter  from  the  violence  of 
the  storm.  On  this  bed  of  hay  I  gratefully  laid  me  down. 
Wearied  with  a  long  tramp,  and  heart-sick  with  anxiety,  in  a 
short  time  I  fell  into  a  profound  slumber,  from  which  I  was 
awoke  by  a  gentle  pat  on  the  cheek.  I  opened  my  eyes  on  a 
vision  of  surpassing  beauty ;  it  was  the  dark  and  pensive  form 
of  a  handsome  gipsy  girl  that  presented  itself  to  my  astonished 
sight.  I  looked  my  astonishment  full  at  her  face.  Her  reply 
was  a  smile,  and  a  very  prettily  expressed  apology  for  having 
interrupted  my  slumber.  "I  feared  you  would  catch  cold  lying 
there  in  these  damp  clothes, — will  you  allow  me  to  invite  you 
to  the  fire,  which  is  near  at  hand  ? — our  queen  will  afford  you  a 
hearty  welcome,  and  you  can  then  continue  your  journey." 

This  quite  jumped  with  my  humour,  and  the  immediate 
and  hearty  assent  which  I  gave  to  the  proposal  seemed  to 
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charin  my  dark-eyed  friend.  With  great  alacrity  she  led  the 
way  to  the  camp,  which  was  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
hay  rick  where  I  had  been  found  asleep.  A.  gipsy  encampment 
has  been  often  described  in  glowing  language  by  the  poet,  and 
in  equally  glowing  colours  by  the  painter.  The  present  assem- 
blage differed  little  from  others  of  a  similar  kind.  There  was 
a  large  fire,  as  is  usual,  and  on  the  glowing  embers  various 
messes  were  hissing,  sending  forth  a  delicious  compound  of 
savoury  smells.  When  I  explained  that  I  was  a  comedian 
travelling  to  join  a  company,  I  was  received  with  a  very  hearty 
shout  of  welcome,  and  invited  to  share  in  their  hospitality ;  and 
wet,  wearied,  and  hungry,  I  gratefully  accepted  the  cordial 
invitation. 

No  doubt  these  gipsies  hailed  me  as  a  kind  of  brother-in- 
trade.  Your  true  stroller  has  much  of  the  gipsy  in  him,  and 
delights  in  a  free  and  adventurous  life.  As  one  of  the  players 
once  said,  "  Let  me  but  get  my  eye  on  the  first  daisy  of  the 
season,  and  a  fig  for  your  managers."  The  supper  was  a 
gorgeous  affair,  and  included  most  of  the  delicacies  of  the 
season;  at  any  rate,  there  was  a  great  predominance  of 
game,  which  I  have  no  doubt  these  people  considered  it  fair 
to  capture  and  eat. 

I  made  myself  quite  at  home  among  the  tribe,  which  num- 
bered about  thirty  individuals,  young  and  old.  I  must  say, 
however,  that  I  never  before  saw  such  hideously  ugly  women 
as  these  old  gipsies — they  were  indeed  "so  withered  and 
so  wild  in  their  attire,"  that  they  might  have  walked  on  to  the 
stage,  and  danced  round  Macbeth's  caldron  without  much 
trouble  as  to  additional  "  making  up."  The  merry  song  and 
the  hearty  laugh  were  kept  up  with  great  glee  till  an  early  hour 
in  the  morning,  and  I  was  glad  when  at  last,  by  the  gradual 
departure  of  most  of  the  gipsies  to  the  various  tents,  I  was  left 
alone  with  my  host  and  hostess ;  and  spreading  a  great  bunch  of 
soft  dry  grass  in  a  corner  of  the  tent,  I  willingly  extended  my 
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wearied  limbs,  and  fell  into  a  delicious  repose.  It  was  morn- 
ing, and  the  whole  community  was  astir  before  I  awoke.  I 
was  courteously  saluted  by  most  of  my  gipsy  friends,  and  in- 
vited to  partake  of  breakfast.  It  was  a  plentiful  meal  of 
poached  eggs,  cold  fowls,  a  little  brandy,  new  milk,  fruit,  and 
hot  cakes  made  for  the  occasion.  A  king  might  have  envied 
that  delicious  and  splendid  repast,  which  to  me,  with  my  keen 
appetite,  seemed  a  feast  to  set  before  the  gods. 

I  could  not  help  recalling  to  mind,  as  the  savoury  steam  of 
the  previous  night's  supper  danced  in  the  light,  the  aspirations 
of  the  poor  fellow  at  the  Turnham  Green  booth.  Such  a 
dainty  series  of  repasts  would  have  been  to  him  a  heaven  of 
delight. 

The  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens  ere  I  thought  of  taking 
my  departure,  which  I  did  amid  the  warm  benedictions  of  the 
whole  gang,  who  warmly  hoped  we  might  meet  again.  Re- 
turning all  their  kind  wishes,  I  bent  my  steps  to  Shipston, 
which  I  found  to  be  about  eleven  miles  from  the  gipsy  encamp- 
ment. I  hurried  on  amid  occasional  showers,  and  about  two 
o'clock  arrived  at  the  appointed  goal.  I  soon  found  that  the 
theatre  was  what  is  called  "  a  fit-up,"  erected  in  the  large  room 
at  the  "  Bell,"  a  small  hotel  of  the  town. 

I  was  walking  leisurely  down  the  principal  street  of  the 
small  town,  when,  seeing  a  respectable-looking  yeoman-like 
man,  in  a  short  brown  coat,  corduroy  smalls,  and  brown  leather 
continuations,  I  accosted  him  in  a  civil  way,  and  asked  him  if 
he  could  tell  me  where  I  could  find  the  Podger  family  who  had 
the  theatre. 

He  scanned  me  all  over,  and  then  raising  his  hat  with  much 
politeness,  but  with  considerable  formality,  said — 

"  Do  I  look  like  a  player  ?" 

"  No,  you  certainly  do  not,"  said  I ;  "  I  presume  you  are  a 
country  gentleman  or  a  farmer." 

"Nay,  you  flatter  me,  young  sir;  but  I  know  who  and  what 
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you  are  by  the  cut  of  your  beard,  therefore  I  give  you  welcome. 
My  name  is  Podger,  sir,  and  I  have  trod  tne  boards  with  the 
immortal  John  Kemble,  sir.  I  have  fenced  with  the  great 
Kean,  sir.  I  was  the  pet  of  the  illustrious  Dora  Jordan,  and  here 
am  I,  sir,  not  too  much  like  a  player  either ;  and  I  hope  you 
will  be  comfortable  with  my  family — they  are  all  clever,  sir, 
and  all  of  them  useful.  Here  come  some  of  my  daughters,  sir ; 
allow  me  to  introduce  you.  Ladies,  give  me  leave — Mr. 
Capelton,  about  to  join." 

Such  is  a  slight  idea  of  the  grandiloquent  manner  of  the 
chief  of  the  "  Sheep's-head  Company,"  which  consisted  of — 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Podger,  the  papa  and  the  mamma. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Podger,  the  son  and  his  wife,  with  their 
infant  family. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heathcott,  a  daughter  and  her  husband. 

Miss  Caroline  Podger. 

Mrs.  Pearson,  a  daughter  married  to  some  poor  stroller  not 
acknowledged  by  the  family. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wood,  a  quaint  old  Scotsman  and  his  wife  (a 
sister  of  Edmund  Kean),  who  afterwards  joined  the  company. 

Mr.  Capelton  (my  stage  name),  the  writer  of  this  narrative. 

The  old  gentleman  played  "the  old  men"  of  course — both 
serious  and  comic.  He  had  been  a  useful  actor,  and  in  many 
parts  a  very  good  one,  but  now  he  was  failing  every  day ;  he 
had  lost  his  memory,  and  some  of  his  characters  suffered  enor- 
mously for  their  very  striking  want  of  the  author. 

His  son  Tom  fulfilled  the  "  low  comedy,"  and  I  soon  found 
that  he  was  a  prodigious  favourite  in  the  whole  of  the  towns 
visited  by  the  family.  He  was  decidedly  clever  in  many  of 
his  parts,  but  very  careless  in  acquiring  the  words. 

Mrs.  Heathcott  was  a  clever  actress,  and  played  the  juvenile 
heroines  with  considerable  taste  and  feeling.  Her  repertoire 
was  far  from  extensive ;  but  she  was  well  studied  in  some  of 
the  best  parts  included  in  her  line  of  business. 
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Her  sister  Caroline  played  the  chambermaids,  and  generally 
gave  satisfaction. 

Mrs.  T.  Podger  was  decidedly  the  cleverest  of  the  family 
party.  She  took  the  leading  business  in  the  female  line,  and 
some  of  her  assumptions  were  really  splendid  pieces  of  acting, 
and  deserved  a  better  fate  than  being  thrown  away  upon  the 
bumpkins  of  small  country  towns,  few  of  whom  had  the  soul  to 
know  much  about  the  art  of  personation.  Indeed — 

" For  lofty  sense, 

Creative  fancy,  and  inspection  keen 

Through  the  deep  windings  of  the  human  heart," 

I  never  saw  in  any  country  theatre  an  actress  who  could  com- 
pare with  her.  She  was  an  affectionate  mother,  too,  and  had 
some  clever  children. 

Heathcott  was  a  pompous  fellow,  who,  being  short  of  stature, 
tried  to  make  up  the  deficiencies  of  nature  by  having  shoes  about 
an  inch  thick  in  the  sole.  He  had  talent,  and  was  exceedingly 
useful. 

I  will  speak  of  the  Woods  in  another  place,  and  in  the  mean- 
time finish  this  chapter  by  continuing  my  narrative. 

It  being  the  company's  last  night  at  Shipston,  I  was  at 
once  pressed  into  service,  and  the  small  business  I  got  to  play 
on  that  evening  helped  to  crush  my 

"  Longings  divine,  and  aspirations  high." 

To  add  to  my  other  mortifications,  the  great  number  of 
visitors  who  'came  behind  the  scenes  paid  not  the  slightest 
attention  to  me,  and  never  offered  the  least  share  of  the 
profuse  hospitalities  attendant  on  the  last  night  of  the  season. 
I  swallowed  all  this  as  well  as  I  could,  and  treasured  it  up  as  one 
of  those  inevitable  disagremens  attendant  on  the  profession.  I 
may  mention  that  I  got  no  money  for  my  assistance  on  this 
occasion,  and  the  shabby  set  even  left  me  to  pay  for  my 
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"  beggar's  bed  "  and  my  breakfast  next  morning  with  my  last 
shilling.  I  slept  at  the  "  Bell,"  where  I  had  a  bed  in  the 
common  room,  for  which  I  paid  threepence,  and  unfortunately 
I  found  to  my  cost  that  I  was  blessed  with  a  number  of  com- 
panions whom  I  had  never  bargained  for ;  but,  as  the  saying 
is,  "  misery  maketh  a  man  acquainted  with  strange  bedfellows." 

The  scenery  at  length  was  taken  down,  and  the  traps  were 
packed  upon  a  waggon,  and  the  strollers  commenced  their 
stroll.  The  superiors  rode  in  a  spring  van,  Tom  and  his  wife 
and  family  travelled  with  the  waggon,  and  I  walked  the  whole 
distance.  None  of  them  had  the  civility  to  give  me  a  cast 
forward  on  either  vehicle,  but  I  kept  on  as  manfully  as 
possible,  determined  not  to  be  annoyed,  whatever  might 
occur.  The  distance  by  the  road  we  took  would  be  full 
twenty  miles,  and  I  had  but  three  halfpence  in  my  pocket, 
which  I  spent  on  bread  by  the  way ;  and  this,  with  various 
drinks  of  water,  which  were  obtained  at  almost  every  turnpike, 
formed  the  whole  nourishment  for  this  rather  long  pedestrian 
undertaking, — long  enough,  in  all  conscience,  for  a  poor  half- 
starved  actor  of  all  work. 

As  a  hint  to  other  strollers,  I  may  be  permitted  to  mention 
that  during  my  walk  I  studied  two  parts  from  Sheridan's  fine 
play  of  "  The  Rivals," — these  were  Fag  and  David.  I  often 
used  to  study  in  the  open  air  about  the  pleasant  lanes  around 
Beesham. 

At  last,  as  the  shades  of  evening  were  beginning  to  deepen, 
I  again  arrived  footsore  and  wearied  at  Beesham,  and  was  cor- 
dially received  by  my  kind  and  motherly  landlady,  who  bathed 
my  feet  in  warm  milk  and  water,  and  treated  me  in  as  kind  a 
spirit  of  love  and  affection  as  if  I  had  been  her  own  son. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

WHICH  CONTAINS  WHAT  THE  EMINENT  POLITICAL  PROPHETS 
OP  THE  PRESENT  DAY  DESIGNATE  "THE  BEGINNING  OF 
THE  END." 

IT  was  perfectly  evident  that  I  was  born,  as  far  as  theatricals 
were  concerned,  to 

"Waste  my  fragrance  on  the  desert  air," 

for  the  parts  I  got  to  play  were  so  disagreeable  as  quite  to 
withhold  from  me  the  sympathies  of  the  audience.  I  opened 
at  Beesham  in  the  character  of  an  old  miser,  where  I  had  to 
be  discovered  digging  a  hole  in  which  to  hide  my  treasure,  and 
was  then  barbarously  murdered  by  Heathcott ;  but  I  soon  came 
to  life  again,  and  had  to  "double"  a  young  part  in  the  same 
piece — a  gardener,  I  recollect,  who  saw  me  killed.  I  then  per- 
formed some  spooney  part  in  the  afterpiece,  and  was  tolerated, 
but  that  was  all. 

The  best  of  the  fun,  however,  was  the  salary.  I  was  to  have 
forty-eight  shillings  a-week ;  but  I  was  three  weeks  idling 
about  before  I  got  anything  at  all,  in  consequence  of  the  delay 
at  Shipston,  and  the  time  it  took  us  to  "  fit  up ;"  and  then 
after  the  first  night  I  had  half-a-crown,  a  sixpence,  and  three 
shillings  handed  to  me,  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  whity-brown 
paper.  I  opened  the  packet  with  some  curiosity,  counted  the 
silver  easily,  and  thinking  I  had  dropped  some  of  it,  looked 
about. 

"  Was  there  not  a  sovereign  among  it  ?"  said  I  to  Tom,  who 
had  made  me  the  payment. 

"  No,"  said  he,  looking  with  surprise  at  me ;  "  it's  all  right 
— that  is  your  share  for  last  night," 
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"  My  share !  oh,  then,  it  is  a  sharing  concern,  is  it  ?''  thought 
I — and  so  it  was. 

"  Dear  me/'  I  said,  t(  I  expected  I  was  to  have  a  regular 
weekly  salary  of  forty-eight  shillings." 

"  Forty-eight  shillings !"  exclaimed  the  astonished  Tom. 

"Yes,"  said  I  coldly. 

"What,  for  every  week ?" 

"  To  be  sure — Gillon  said  so." 

"  Gillon  the  agent  ?" 

"  Yes ;  eight  shillings  a-night  were  his  very  words,  and  that 
is  two  pounds  eight  a-week,  isn't  it  ?" 

"  We  only  play  three  nights  a-week,"  said  Tom ;  "  that  is, 
when  we  can  get  audiences  so  often." 

"  Well,  but  even  that  would  be  twenty-four  shillings,  you 
know,  and  Gillon — " 

"D — n  Gillon,"  said  Tom  angrily;  "he  has  been  selling 
you." 

"Then  I  won't  have  even  that  ?"  asked  I. 

"  Oh  no ;  ours  is  a  sharing  concern,"  replied  Tom,  "  and  you 
nmst  speculate  with  us." 

Such  is  the  way  of  the  theatrical  world.  "  Speculate  with 
us !"  This  is  too  often  the  expression  among  the  class,  and 
the  meaning  is  this — share  with  us  so  long  as  the  business  is 
not  paying ;  and  then,  when  it  does  pay,  or,  perhaps,  as  is  some- 
times the  case,  when  it  does  even  more  than  pay — you  are  put 
back  at  once  to  the  salary,  and  religiously  kept  to  it.  The 
speculation,  then,  is  the  manager's,  and  he  takes  capital  care  of 
the  money.  A  manager  never  says,  "Share  with  us"  when  he 
is  getting  large  audiences ;  whenever  such  is  the  case,  the  actor 
very  likely  finds  out  that  his  services  can  be  entirely  dispensed 
with. 

Six  shillings  for  nearly  a  month's  hanging  on  was  no  joke, 
and  I  let  it  be  pretty  freely  known  to  the  Podger  family  that 
such  was  my  opinion.  But  as  old  Podger  most  logically 
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expressed  it,  "  you  could  not  extract  blood  from  a  stone,"  and  so 
my  complaint  went  to  the  wind.  Even  as  a  share  my  pittance 
was  miserable,  and  not  honestly  dealt  out,  otherwise  I  ought 
to  have  had  ten  shillings  on  the  first  night ;  but  these  player 
people,  especially  when  they  have  a  family  company,  have  little 
respect  for  the  engagements  they  enter  into  with  unprotected 
strangers.  There  are  a  few  honest  managers,  but  a  far  greater 
number  who  forget  all  about  honesty  and  "  that  sort  of  thing." 

In  a  short  time  I  was  pretty  well  starved.  The  only  thing 
that  I  had  a  sufficiency  of  was  study,  and  as  all  the  pieces  at 
Beesham  were  new  to  me,  I  had  a  bellyful  of  that.  We  got 
up  a  great  many  plays  that  we  could  not  do  anything  like 
justice  to,  such  as  "  Richard  the  Third,"  &c.;  and  the  board  that 
hung  on  one  side  of  the  passage  which  led  to  the  playhouse  was 
very  significant — it  was,  "  mangling  done  here,"  and  was  put 
out  by  an  old  lady  who  kept  a  calender  in  a  garret  above  the 
room  which  served  us  for  a  theatre.  And  this  was  sometimes 
vastly  convenient,  for  when  a  thunderstorm  commenced 
in  any  of  the  pieces,  the  mangle  made  a  capital  introduction 
to  it. 

As  I  have  already  said,  we  arrived  about  the  election  time, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  we  had  a  bespeak  from  two  of  the  candi- 
dates. As  a  sharer  I  was  supposed  to  get  my  share  in  the 
bespeak,  but  I  never  found  that  it  made  one  bit  of  difference  to 
my  empty  treasury.  The  other,  the  defeated  candidate,  gave 
a  sum  of  money,  I  believe,  to  the  company,  but  none  of  it  ever 
happened  to  come  into  my  pocket.  I  fancied  from  this,  and 
other  circumstances  of  a  similar  kind,  that  Podger's  morality 
and  general  notions  of  meum  et  tuum  were  very  lax.  It  was 
evident  he  looked  upon  the  cash  which  was  thus  recei  ved  not 
as  a  donation  to  the  company,  or  as  a  salve  to  make  up  for  the 
increased  patronage  which  his  bespeak  would  have  produced, 
but  a  donation  to  his  family,  to  be  solely  spent  for  their  own 
gratification.  I  never  could  forgive  this ;  and  when  I  was 
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receiving  a  dole  of  one  or  two  occasional  shillings,  I  always 
thought  of  the  members'  five  guineas,  and  cursed  the  Podger 
family,  root  and  branch,  with  a  great  and  hearty  curse. 

I  may  mention  that  Tom  and  I  went  out  once  or  twice  to 
the  neighbouring  villages  to  give  entertainments.  Tom  exhi- 
bited a  magic  lantern  with  dissolving  views,  &c.,  whilst  I 
entertained  the  bumpkins  «with  a  slight  exhibition  of  legerde- 
main— a  few  common  tricks  picked  up  from  seeing  the  "  Wizard 
of  the  North" — and  we  then  concluded  the  performance  with 
a  few  comic  stories  and  songs,  including  a  sprinkling  of  ven- 
triloquism, in  which  I  likewise  dabbled. 

My  only  pleasure  was  in  hearing  occasionally  from  a  few  dear 
friends  at  home,  and  in  the  perusal  of  the  newspapers  which 
they  sometimes  forwarded  to  me.  A  copy  of  the  Era  was  a 
great  treat.  It  is  a  regular  actor's  friend,  and  I  looked  forward 
to  it  with  almost  as  much  zest  as  I  would  have  looked  forward 
to  a  good  dinner,  could  I  have  imagined  such  a  thing  to  be 
then  within  the  range  of  possibility.  I  was  rapidly  getting 
starved  out  of  my  romantic  notions  of  being  a  great  actor,  and 
yet  I  felt  no  diminution  of  what  I  conceived  to  be  my  talent 
for  the  representation  or  delineation  of  character.  But  having 
to  go  day  after  day  without  anything  like  adequate  food,  with 
the  consciousness  of  looking  anything  but  respectable  in  the 
shabby-genteel  coat  which  circumstances  force  you  to  adopt, 
soon  deadens  all  exuberance  of  feeling,  or  any  glow  of  enthu- 
siasm which  might  prompt  one  to  aim  high  and  seek  a  first-rate 
position  on  the  boards. 

And,  lest  I  forget,  let  me  here  thank  my  good  friend,  Mrs. 
Russell,  who  was  quite  a  mother  to  me  during  the  three  months 
I  lived  with  her.  I  remember  one  Sunday,  when,  having  had 
no  salary  for  my  week's  exertions,  I  had  gone  up  to  my  bed- 
room to  have  a  hearty  cry  in  bed  over  my  hunger — she  sent  up 
her  little  boy  with  two  apple  dumplings  from  her  own  table. 
I  knew  what  the  boy  was  knocking  at  the  door  for,  but  my 
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pride  was  alarmed,  and  I  feigned  to  be  asleep,  while  all  the  time 
the  tears  were  trickling  down  tny  thin  cheeks  with  the  pain  of 
the  sheer  hunger  which  was  gnawing  at  me.  I  was  not,  too, 
despite  my  forbidding  range  of  character,  without  some  glimpses 
of  success.  The  Tailor  in  "  Catherine  and  Petruchio,"  an 
one  or  two  other  little  comic  parts,  went  far  to  do  away  with 
the  impression  that  I  was  a  nobody  who  could  do  nothing. 

During  my  sojourn  at  Beesham,  Tom  Podger  being  seized 
with  a  severe  illness,  a  man  of  the  name  of  Wood,  his  wife, 
and  her  son,  who  were  "  dodging"  about  in  the  adjacent  small 
villages,  were  invited  to  come  and  help  out  the  company.  This 
of  course  added  to  our  efficiency,  but  detracted  from  our 
already  too  scanty  income,  as  the  extra  members  of  the  corps 
made  little  difference  in  the  number  of  the  audience. 

Old  Wood  was  a  Scotchman ;  a  queer,  dry,  cynical  fellow, 
who  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  world,  and  tasted  many  of  its 
bitters.  He  carried  about  with  him  a  huge  and  bulky  manu- 
script volume  of  his  life  and  adventures,  which  he  had  a  great 
idea  of  publishing,  and  thought  that  if  he  could  get  it  sent  to 
BlackwoocFs  Magazine,  they  would  pay  him  handsomely  for  it. 

Mrs.  Wood  was  a  sister  of  the  great  Edmund  Kean,  and  she 
spoke  with  much  bitterness  of  his  neglect  of  her  when  he  was 
in  the  zenith  of  his  popularity,  and  fortune  was  showering  her 
favours  upon  him.  She  told  me  one  melancholy  story  of  a 
period  when  a  London  engagement  of  some  importance  was 
offered  her  while  performing  at  Rotherham.  She  had  no 
money,  and  could  not  get  to  London  without  it ;  but  she 
learned  that  the  great  Kean  was  at  Sheffield,  and  a  ray  of  hope 
dawned  upon  her.  Poor  woman,  hope  flattered  in  vain,  for 
after  a  weary  walk  to  Sheffield  the  great  man,  instead  of  help- 
ing her,  would  not  even  see  her.  Perhaps  at  this  very  time 
he  was  earning  his  fifty  pounds  a-night,  and  his  sister  could 
not  get  as  many  shillings  to  carry  her  to  an  engagement  that 
might  ultimately  have  crowned  her  with  fortune  also,  for  she 
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had  the  family  talent,  and  when  I  saw  her,  the'  remains  of  a 
good  actress  were  still  visible.  » 

When  the  family  reached  Beesham  they  were  literally  in 
rags  and  starvation,  and  as  they  had  come  far  in  the  midst  of 
a  soaking  rain,  their  condition  may,  as  the  play-bills  so  senten- 
tiously  express  it,  "  be  more  easily  imagined  than  described." 
Perhaps,  if  Mr.  Charles  Kean  was  to  be  made  aware  of  his 
aunt's  condition,  he  would  help  her  a  little.  No  doubt  he  will 
have  many  claims  upon  him ;  but  a  trifle  would  be  a  great  deal 
to  her,  and  "  charity  covereth  a  multitude  of  sins." 

I  may  finish  this  portion  of  my  subject  by  stating  that  in 
addition  to  playing  several  parts  in  each  piece,  I  acted  also  as 
prompter,  bill-deliverer,  scene-dauber,  property-maker,  and  bill- 
writer — verily,  "  one  man  in  his  lifetime  plays  many  parts." 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  AUTHOR  AT  THIS  POINT  RESOLVES  THAT  HE  WILL  MUSE 
NO  FURTHER  ;  AND  THE  READER,  IN  ALL  PROBABILITY, 
WILL  BE  INDUCED  TO  EXCLAIM,  "FOR  THIS  RELIEF  MUCH 


AFTER  the  Woods  joined  us,  we  got  up  "  a  grand  series  of 
Shakspearian  revivals ;"  that  is,  we  murdered  "  Macbeth," 
"As  you  like  it,"  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  and  others  of  the 
great  bard's  works,  after  the  approved  manner  of  the  "  habit 
and  repute"  stroller.  There  was  rare  fun  on  these  nights, 
both  before  and  behind  the  scenes.  Old  Wood,  fancying  that 
age  and  experience  should  carry  all  before  them,  thought  that, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  he  ought  to  play  Macbeth.  This,  how- 
ever, Heathcott  would  not  tolerate;  but  Wood,  in  revenge, 
would  come  early  to  the  theatre,  and  picking  out  the  best  part 
of  the  ambitious  Thane's  attire,  would  either  hide  them  or 
put  them  on  as  part  of  his  own  costume.  Then  would  com- 
mence a  series  of  bickerings  and  sneers,  which  were  bandied 
about  at  no  allowance  —  in  fact,  were  "  thick  as  leaves  in 
Vallambrosa."  A  storm  was  raised  which  would  rage  through 
the  whole  night.  Heathcott  scouted  Wood  as  an  old  ass,  and 
Wood  insinuated  that  Heathcott  was  a  brainless  puppy,  who 
should  learn  the  words  of  Shakspeare  before  he  attempted  to 
personate  any  of  his  characters,  &c.,  &c. 

Even  in  "family  companies"  the  spirit  of  party  and  t.he  demon 
of  envy  rages  with  exceeding  strength.  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  preserve  a  tolerable  neutrality ;  and  in  consequence  of  neither 
siding  with  the  Montagues  nor  the  Capulets,  I  was  selected  as 
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a  general  depository  for  the  criticism  and  observations  of  the 
different  belligerent  parties. 

Their  remarks  would  generally  run  as  follows : — 

Mrs.  Heathcott — That  isn't  acting.  Why,  anybody  could 
do  that.  It  is  a  great  pity  Tom  thinks  so  much  of  his  wife, — 
she's  not  fit  to  play  Lady  Macbeth.  She  should  stick  entirely 
to  the  secondary  parts,  and  leave  me  the  choice  of 
business.  I  can  play  Lady  Macbeth,  she  merely  goes  through 
the  words. 

Mrs.  Tom  Podger — That  woman's  a  fool  on  stilts.  That 
is  not  acting ;  there's  not  one  touch  of  human  nature  in  that 
style  of  reading  a  part.  Poor  thing !  she  runs  away  on  her 
stilts,  and  carries  the  author  on  her  back ;  but  she  is  to  be 
excused — what  can  she  learn  in  a  few  country  theatres  ? 

Old  Podger — God  bless  me,  how  these  young  folks  do  go 
on :  in  my  young  days  the  manager  would  not  have  allowed 
them  to  speak.  There's  too  much  vanity  now,  sir,  in  the 
profession, — boys  and  girls  that  are  almost  unfit  to  deliver 
a  message  now  play  leading  parts.  I  worked  my  way  up,  sir, 
and  so  should  all. 

Heathcott — I  say,  Capelton,  did  you  ever  see  such  a  pre- 
sumptuous old  fool  as  that  Wood  ?  He's  a  regular  stick.  He 
act  Macbeth  !  By  God,  sir,  he  couldn't  do  Rosse.  He  quite 
foiled  me  with  his  Macduff.  It  strikes  me  he's  not  up  in  the 
part  even  yet. 

Old  Wood — My  eye,  such  murder, — such  a  style  to  play 
Macbeth  in  I  never  saw — did  you  ?  Good  heavens,  he  has  no 
more  idea  of  the  part  than  my  staff.  Why,  sir,  in  the  theatres 
I've  been  in,  he  would  get  the  Physician  to  play,  and  good 
enough  for  him,  in  all  conscience. 

Tom  Podger — Blow  me  if  these  fellows  don't  murder  the 

piece.  I'm  d d  if  I  couldn't  do  both  parts  myself  a  great 

deal  better. 
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Mrs.  Wood — Any  money  yet?  Isn't  this  shameful?  We've 
been  here  a  fortnight  and  have  only  got  seventeen  shillings. 

Old  Wood — Never  mind,  dear,  we've  still  one  comfort — my 
manuscript. 

Mrs.  Wood  (flaring  up  in  a  passion) — Faugh !  your  devil. 

And  so  on  till  the  quarrel  would  wax  stronger,  and  there  would 
be  a  slight  skirmish,  and  poor  Wood  would  re-appear  with  a 
few  slight  scratches  on  his  face.  Mrs.  W.  could  not  bear  any 
allusion  to  "the  manuscript/'  whilst  the  old  fellow  himself 
doated  upon  it,  and  thought  that,  some  day  or  other,  if  he 
could  only  get  it  into  Blackwood,  it  would  make  his  fortune, 
and  enable  him  to  bid  a  long  farewell  to  the  stage,  and  all  the 
"  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  "  of  strolling. 

Among  the  one  or  two  persons  I  scraped  acquaintance  with, 
while  I  sojourned  at  Beesham,  was  one  whom  I  shall  name 
Old  Pistol,  a  hanger-on  about  the  theatre,  who  was  always  met 
enjoying  his  pot  of  beer  in  the  public-house  parlour  frequented 
by  the  company,  which  at  that  time  was  next-door.  Pistol,  or 
"  Old  Pistol,"  as  he  was  usually  called  by  his  cronies,  was  quite 
a  character,  and,  according  to  his  own  account,  had  gone  through 
more  phases  of  life  than  any  person  on  the  boards. 

"  Ah !  Pistol,  you've  seen  acting  in  your  day,  you  have," 
some  one  of  the  company  would  say — and  such  a  peg  as  this 
simple  observation  afforded  was  quite  sufficient  for  "  O.  P.,"  a» 
Heathcott  designated  him,  to  hung  a  story  upon. 

"  Yes,  I  have  seen  service,  sir.  By  the  powers,  sir,  before 
you  had  left  your  cradle  I  had  crossed  swords  with  John 
Kemble.  I  have  acted  in  every  theatre  in  the  three  kingdoms, 
— I  have.  I  have  played  before  royalty.  I  have  been  thanked 
by  lords-lieutenant.  Egad,  sir,  queens  have  smiled  upon  hand- 
some Jack  Pistol,  sir — they  have  indeed,  sir." 

"  Well,  Mr  Pistol,  you  must  have  known  a  great  number  of 
the  profession  in  your  time  ?" 
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"  I  believe  you,  ray  boy.  I  know,  or  have  known,  every 
actor  of  eminence,  sir,  dating  from  the  time  of  the  Kembles. 
Why,  sir,  when  a  boy,  I  once  fastened  the  sandal  of  'the 
Siddons '  herself — the  great  Mrs.  Siddons,  sir.  Yes,  for  the 
last  forty  years  and  more  I  have  known  all  the  great  ones,  ay, 
and  all  the  small  ones  too.  I  have  been  actor,  author,  manager, 
painter,  pantomimist,  and  leader  of  a  band.  I  have  travelled 
to  all  the  fairs  in  the  kingdom.  I  have  had  spotted  men,  white- 
haired  ladies,  mermaids,  merry-go-rounds,  wax-work,  horseman- 
ship, invisible  girls,  magic  temples,  and  once  a  real  rhinoceros ; 
and  now,  even  at  seventy-two,  i  I  am  up  to  every  move  and 
down  to  every  dodge/  both  ancient  and  modern." 

Whether  the  one-half  of  Pistol's  anecdotes  were  really  true 
or  not  I  cannot  tell,  but,  even  old  as  he  was,  his  faculties  were 
still  alert,  and  he  worked  his  way  wonderfully.  His  purpose 
in  hanging  about  wherever  there  was  a  theatre  was  to  make 
up  occasionally  a  small  company  for  a  brief  stroll,  and  these 
excursions  he  managed  remarkably  well  —  if  not  great 
successes,  they  were  sure  to  be  so  well  done  as  not  to  be 
great  failures. 

I  find  I  must  now  draw  to  a  close.  The  hard  work,  bad 
pay,  and  consequent  starvation  at  Beesham  began  to  tell 
rapidly  on  my  health,  and  my  gaunt  frame  and  pale  cheeks 
warned  me  that  the  race  of  folly  in  which  I  had  engaged  must 
now  be  brought  to  a  somewhat  hasty  conclusion.  The  usage 
as  to  money  matters  which  I  received  from  the  Podger  family 
soon  wearied  me  of  actors  and  acting.  I  could  see  that  the 
family  party  never  wanted  for  all  the  comforts  which  good 
eating  and  drinking  could  confer  upon  them.  Roasts  and  boils 
of  the  most  juicy  description  daily  graced  their  table,  while  I 
was  glad  to  steal  a  few  beans  from  a  farmer's  rick,  or  wander 
into  a  field  and  pull  a  juicy  turnip  wherewith  to  feed  my  hunger, 
which  at  times  grew  intense ;  and,  to  add  to  my  numerous 
other  miseries,  my  clothes  were  getting  so  shabby  that  I  could 
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no  longer  walk  about  the  neighbourhood  with  the  same  degree 
of  pride  as  when  I  first  arrived  in  the  place. 

The  following  statement,  copied  from  an  old  note-book,  gives 
an  exact  account  of  my  receipts  during  my  engagement  in  the 
"  Sheep's-head  Company  ": — 

I  arrived  early  in  July.      The  first  cash  I  got  was 

to  relieve  my  large  carpet  bag  from  the  carrier's,  £0     1     6 

July     31, 060 

August  3, 056 

,,7, 030 

,,10, 050 

,,14, 030 

„      17,  (A  Bespeak.)     ....  090 

,,24, 070 

„      30,                .         ...        .         .         .  0*50 

Sept.       7, 080 

„      H, 080 

,,20, 020 

,,27, 010 

Octobers,  026 


Total,  £366 

For  more  than  three  months'  service,  including  a  journey  of 
sixty  miles  there  and  back.  The  reader  must  make  due  allow- 
ance for  these  payments  as  they  occurred  in  the  service  of 
the  Podgcr  family.  I  feel  pretty  sure  that  something  like 
twelve  shillings  a-week  would  have  been  got  anywhere  else. 

A  circumstance  had  also  occurred,  which,  in  the  course  of 
my  sojourn,  gave  me  some  cause  of  alarm.  I  had  ruptured  a 
small  blood  vessel  somewhere  about  the  lungs,  and  upon  the 
occasion  of  any  serious  exertion  I  was  sometimes  choked  with 
a  mouthful  of  blood.  This  was  a  warning  not  to  be  neglected, 
and  the  advice  of  a  surgeon,  who  was  so  kind  as  to  see  me,  was 
to  leave  off  acting  at  once  and  for  ever.  I  followed  his  advice, 
wrote  home  for  some  cash,  went  to  London,  and  thence  returned 
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to  my  native  city,  looking,  as  many  of  my  friends  said,  very 
like  a  skeleton ;  and  so  ended  my  ambitious  dream  of  becom- 
ing a  great  actor. 

The  reader  must  not  suppose  that,  although  I  have  been 
starved  out  of  the  profession,  I  entertain  anything  like  a 
grudge  against  it  or  its  members.  On  the  contrary,  I  always 
meet  them  with  pleasure,  and  indulge  in  theatrical  gossip  and 
small  talk  with  decided  relish.  There  are  few  members  of  the 
profession,  perhaps,  who  have  not  suffered  quite  as  much  as  I 
have  done,  and  said  little  about  it ;  but  it  is  surely  proper  that 
the  unthinking  youths,  who  look  upon  the  stage  as  a  mine  of 
gold,  should  be  shown  the  fallacy  of  their  speculations ;  and 
my  humble  advice  to  all  stage-struck  heroes  is — DON'T  GO 
UPON  THE  STAGE. 


THE    END. 
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SAINT    GEORGE    AND    THE    DRAGON. 

AT  the  most  active  corner  of  the  most  active  lung  of  the  great 
metropolis  stands  a  large  building*,  more  remarkable  for  its  size 
than  its  classic  beauty.  Its  vast  monotonous  white  flank,  ex- 
posed to  the  full  roar  of  Piccadilly,  gives  no  sign  of  life  or 
animation ;  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  inscription  on  its  frieze, 
"  Supported  by  voluntary  contributions,"  it  might  be  taken  for 
a  workhouse,  or  for  one  of  Nash's  palaces.  Will  the  reader  be 
conducted  through  the  labyrinths  of  Saint  George's  Hospital, 
and  see  something  of  the  eternal  fight  that  every  day  beholds 
between  the  good  Saint  George  and  the  undying  Dragon  of 
Disease  ? 

But  let  him  not  enter  with  the  idea  that  there  is  anything 
repulsive  in  the  contemplation  of  this  congregation  of  human 
sufferers ;  but  rather  with  a  sense  of  the  beneficence  of  an  in- 
stitution which  snatches  poor  helpless  creatures  from  the  de- 
pressing influences  of  noisome  alleys,  or  the  fever-jungles  of 
pestilential  courts,  and  opens  to  them  here — in  the  free  air, 
where  a  palace  might  be  proud  to  plant  itself — a  home,  with 
Benevolence  and  Charity  as  their  friends  and  servitors.  Neither 
must  he  look  with  a  half-averted  glance  upon  the  scenes  we 
have  to  show  him ;  for  their  aim  is  to  render  the  anguish  of 
one  sufferer  subservient  to  the  future  ease  of  some  succeeding 
sufferer  j  to  make  great  Death  himself  pay  tribute  to  the 
living. 


2  SAINT  GEORGE  AND  THE  DRAGON. 

As  we  enter  and  proceed  into  the  fine  vestibule,  a  crowd  of 
students  are  seen  hanging-  about  the  board-room  door.  It  is 
one  o'clock,  and  "High  Change"  at  the  hospital.  Dotted 
about,  among  the  living  mass,  are  some  who  carry  little  wooden 
trays  filled  with  lint  and  surgical  instruments.  These  are 
"  dressers,"  waiting  for  the  surgeons  to  make  their  daily  round 
of  the  wards.  Others  have  long  green  books  tucked  under 
their  arms  :  these  are  the  clerks  of  the  physicians,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  post  up,  day  by  day,  the  progress  of  the  patients,  until 
"  dead  "  or  "  recovered  "  closes  the  account.  They  are  all  look- 
ing into  the  board-room,  and  expecting  the  advent  of  the  big 
medicine-men.  The  younger  men  regard  this  room  with  awe ; 
for  to  them  it  is  a  sealed  book,  and  they  wonder  if  the  time  will 
ever  come  when  they  will  lounge  carelessly  in  and  out  of  it,  or 
have  their  portraits  hung  upon  the  walls,  or  their  busts  placed 
upon  brackets. 

Now,  the  board-room  door  opens  :  a  surgeon  comes  out, 
wheels  to  the  right,  strides  down  the  passage,  and  off  goes  one 
of  the  trays  and  a  broil  of  students.  A  physician  follows,  and 
turns  to  the  left :  with  him  flies  a  green  book  and  another  ring 
of  satellites.  Surgeons  and  physicians  follow,  one  after  another, 
each  taking  up  his  little  crowd  of  followers,  green  books,  and 
trays ;  and  the  noisy  vestibule  is  at  once  deserted.  Let  us  fol- 
sow  the  last  batch  up  the  stairs. 

This  is  a  physician's  ward.  At  this  hour  all  the  patients  are 
in  bed  to  await  their  doctor's  visit.  The  cluster  of  students 
follow  the  physician,  and  settle  for  a  few  minutes  here  and  there 
upon  particular  beds,  as  they  proceed  down  the  long  vista  of 
sufferers.  The  patients  are  quiet  enough  whilst  the  physicians 
are  present ;  but  we  will  just  look  in  half-an-hour  hence,  and 
lee  what  a  change  there  will  be.  At  the  end  of  each  ward  is  a 
room  for  the  nurse.  See  how  she  has  contrived  to  make  it  look 
like  home ;  the  bit  of  carpet,  the  canary,  the  pictures  round  the 
walls,  all  express  an  individuality  strongly  in  contrast  with  the 
bare  monotonous  aspect  of  the  open  ward.  Meanwhile  the 
swarm  of  black  bees  is  pitching  upon  a  distant  bed  ;  before  we 
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can  reach  it,  however,  a  little  bell  rings,  and  all  the  patients' 
eyes  turn  towards  a  particular  part  of  the  wall.  There  we  see 
a  large  dial,  like  that  of  a  barometer,  with  a  hand  in  the  centre. 
Round  it  are  the  names  of  the  medical  officers,  nurses,  and  the 
words  accident,  operation,  chapel,  &c.  There  is  one  of  these 
dials  in  every  ward,  and  all  are  worked  by  a  series  of  iron  rods 
which  communicate  with  each  other,  the  impulse  being-  given 
by  the  porter  below  in  the  hall.  By  this  means  anything  that 
is  going  on  in  the  hospital  is  known  simultaneously  at  every 
part  of  it.  The  bell  that  has  just  rung  is  part  of  the  apparatus, 
and  draws  attention  to  the  movements  of  the  hand.  It  stops 
at  "operation;"  and  in  a  minute  afterwards  a  long  line  of 
students  are  seen  winding  up  the  stairs,  the  surgeon  at  their 
head.  He  looks  calm ;  but  depend  upon  it,  he  bears  an  anxious 
mind,  for  life  and  reputation  wait  upon  his  skill.  Let  us  fol- 
low the  crowd :  a  new  spirit  has  come  over  the  students ;  the 
jolliest  and  most  careless  walk  up  steadily  and  silently.  It  is  to 
be  a  tremendous  operation — one  of  the  great  arteries,  deep  down 
in  the  pelvis,  has  to  be  tied,  and  no  one  knows  how  it  may 
terminate. 

Steadily  and  quietly  the  Operating  Theatre  is  overflowed 
from  the  top  benches,  and  the  spectator  looks  down  upon  a 
hollow  cone  of  human  heads.  The  focus  of  this  living  mass  is 
the  operating  table,  on  which,  covered  with  a  sheet,  lies  the 
anxious  patient;  and  every  now  and  then  he  sweeps  with  an 
anxious  glance  the  sea  of  heads  which  surrounds  him.  Close  to 
him  is  the  surgeon ;  his  white  cuffs  lightly  turned  up,  examin- 
ing carelessly  a  gleaming  knife,  and  talking  in  whispers  to  his 
colleagues  and  his  assistants. 

Slowly  the  bewildered  countenance  of  the  patient  relaxes,  his 
eyes  close,  he  breathes  peacefully,  he  sleeps  under  the  beneficent 
influence  of  chloroform  like  a  two  years'  old  child.  The  sheet 
is  removed,  and  there  lies  a  motionless,  helpless,  nerve-numbed 
life ;  an  assistant  pushes  back  the  eyelid,  and  the  fixed  eye 
stares  vacantly  at  the  roof. 

The  student  below  us  clutches  the  bars  in  front  of  him.    It  is 
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his  first  operation  •  and  lie  wishes  he  were  far  away,  and  wonders 
how  the  porters  can  stand  so  calmly  by,  waiting-  with  the 
sponges. 

There  is  a  sudden  movement  forward  of  every  head,  and  then 
a  dead  silence.  The  surgeon  has  broken  into  the  hloody  house  of 
life,  and  every  eye  converges  towards  his  hands, — those  hands  that 
manipulate  so  calmly,  those  fingers  that  see,  as  it  were,  where 
vision  cannot  penetrate,  and  which  single  out  unerringly  amid 
the  tangled  net-work  of  the  frame,  the  life-duct  that  they  want. 
For  a  moment  there  is  a  painful  pause ;  an  instrument  has  to  be 
changed,  and  the  operator  whispers  to  his  assistant.  "  Some- 
thing is  going  wrong,"  flashes  in  a  moment  through  every  mind. 
No  !  the  fingers  proceed  with  a  precision  that  reassures ;  the 
artery  is  tied,  and  the  life  that  trembled  upon  the  verge  of 
eternity  is  called  back,  and  secured  by  a  loop  of  whipcord  ! 

There  is  a  buzz  and  a  general  movement  in  the  theatre ;  the 
huge  hollow  cone  of  heads  turns  round,  and  becomes  a  cloud 
of  white  faces — no  longer  anxious.  Some  students  vault  over 
the  backs  of  the  seats ;  others  swing  up  by  the  force  of  their 
arms ;  the  whole  human  cone  boils  over  the  top  benches,  and 
pours  out  at  the  doors.  Brown  pulls  Jones's  hair  playfully ; 
whereupon  Jones  "  bonnets"  Robinson;  and  there  is  a  universal 
"  scrimmage"  on  the  stairs.  Can  these  be  the  same  silent,  grave- 
looking  students  we  saw  half-an-hour  since  ?  Certainly  !  Who 
expects  medical  students  to  keep  grave  more  than  hali-an-hour  ? 

As  we  pass  downstairs  towards  the  basement,  we  see  the 
wards  opening  out  on  either  hand.  These  are  the  surgeons' 
wards ;  and  you  look  upon  long*  vistas  of  "  fractures,"  and  of 
convalescent  operation  cases.  The  "  dressers  "  are  at  work,  and 
trays  now  come  into  full  play. 

A  stranger's  preconceived  ideas  of  the  suffering  in  an  hospital 
are  not  at  all  borne  out  by  the  appearance  of  the  patients  gene- 
rally. Many  of  them  are  quietly  reading  the  better-class  cheap 
literature  of  the  day;  others  are  conversing  round  the  ample 
fire.  The  little  child,  with  its  leg  in  a  splint,  is  as  merry  as 
possible,  with  its  bed  covered  with  playthings.  Everything 
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that  humanity  can  dictate,  or  to  which  art  can  minister,  is  sup- 
plied. The  most  eminent  medical  men — whose  attendance 
sometimes  the  rich  cannot  purchase — watch  the  patient  with  all 
due  art  and  skill ;  whilst  carefully  trained  nurses  are  at  hand, 
day  and  night,  to  ease  the  tired  limb,  or  to  soothe  his  racking 
pain. 

Below  again  is  the  floor  devoted  to  medical  cases ;  which  we 
have  already  passed  through :  but  it  does  not  look  like  the  same 
ward.  See  how'  that  Rheumatism  case  has  struck  up  an 
acquaintance  with  the  Chronic  Bronchitis;  and  how  confiden- 
tially the  Dropsy  is  whispering  to  the  St.  Vitus's  Dance.  The 
fair-haired  girl,  with  the  large  lustrous  eyes,  is  making  tip  a 
bonnet  for  the  coming  spring — poor  girl !  before  that  time 
comes,  the  dark  screen  will,  in  all  probability,  be  drawn  round 
her  bed,  and  then  all  the  ward  will  know  what  has  happened. 

Anything  to  get  rid  of  ennui  in  the  hospital.  As  we  pass 
the  men's  ward,  that  rough  navigator  washes  up  his  own  tea- 
things  j  that  convalescent  cabman  smooths  the  little  child's 
pillow ;  and  farther  on  the  poor  shattered  tailor  helps  his  fellow 
in  misfortune  to  walk  with  the  inverted  sweeping-brush  as  a 
crutch  !  The  tenderness  and  sympathy  you  see  rough  fellows 
show  in  hospitals  is  very  touching. 

The  basement  floor  is  mostly  given  up  to  the  purposes  of  the 
medical  school  and  the  students.  The  library  is  there ;  its 
windows  look  out  upon  a  sickly  garden  (why  should  hospitals 
have  sickly  gardens,  when  covered  glass  conservatories,  afford- 
ing an  equable  temperature,  might  be  so  easily  and  cheaply 
constructed?)-  Where  books  do  not  prevail,  the  walls  are 
covered  with  full-length  plates  of  the  human  form,  dressed  in 
light  suits  of  blue  and  red  piping.  In  the  corner  sits  a  young 
anchorite  mournfully  contemplating  a  skull ; — he  is  only  a  first- 
year's  man  having  a  "  grind  at  the  bones."  Two  or  three  more 
are  in  close  consultation  with  that  "rough  sketch  of  man," 
suspended  by  a  cord  from  the  ceiling  ;  they  are  articulating  his 
joints,  and  rubbing  up  their  own  brains  for  an  examination. 
Another  group  by  the  fire-place  is  holding  a  black  inquest  upon 
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some  proceeding  of  the  big  medicine-men  up-stairs  :  young*  stu- 
dents are  so  very  critical.  In  a  few  years  these  seemingly 
thoughtless  young  fellows  will  he  spread  the  wide  world  over ; 
some,  in  the  golden  East ;  some,  skirting  the  pestilential  shores 
of  Africa ;  some,  in  the  new  Australian  world  j  some,  in  remote 
hamlets ;  some,  in  the  fever-stricken  depth  of  cities — all  bent 
upon  the  mission  of  warring  with  the  grim  Dragon — disease. 

But  we  must  pass  on,  as  we  have  yet  much  to  see.  This  is 
the  lecture-room.  How  well  the  students  know  that  hideous 
cast  over  the  glass  case,  with  the  notch  and  swelling  in  its  neck ; 
their  chief  point  of  view  in  many  a  long  lecture.  Through  the 
lecture-room  is  the  Pathological  Museum,  surrounded  by  armies 
of  cold  shiny  bottles.  These  contain  contributions  from  the 
dead  to  the  living— of  disease  to  health.  It  seems  wonderful 
how  the  poor  human  frame  manages  to  rub  on  at  all;  subject, 
as  we  here  see  it  is,  to  such  innumerable  maladies.  But  it  does 
contrive;  and  many  of  these  "specimens"  are  the  triumphs  of 
the  surgeon's  skill  over  the  destroyer.  Scores  of  men  walk 
about  well  and  hearty  who  could  recognize  their  own  peculiar 
property  among  these  bottles,  and  who  remember  with  gratitude 
the  successful  burglary  committed  upon  their  own  bodies,  when 
mortal  pain  was  stolen  from  them  as  they  sweetly  slept. 

There"  is  the  representation  of  a  woman  who  seems  to  have 
been  devoted  from  her  youth  up  to  the  nourishment  of  that 
huge,  pale  pumpkin  growing  from  her  neck ;  there  are  casts  of 
hands  sprouting  with  supernumerary  fingers.  Here  are  models 
of  fearful  faces  in  wax,  which  call  to  mind  Madame  Tussaud's 
Chamber  of  Horrors.  Next  comes  a  skeleton  almost  tied  up 
into  a  knot  by  disease ;  above  our  head  is  a  shelf  devoted  to  a 
whore  infant  population,  not  constituted  exactly  according  to 
pattern.  "But  what  is  all  this  boiled  tripe  for?"  says  the 
visitor.  Boiled  tripe,  my  visitor  !  These  are  the  real  valuables 
of  the  Museum,  and  each  bottle  has  its  separate  and  absorbing 
history  posted  on  that  great  blood-red  ledger. 

The  mere  curiosities  of  the  place  are  to  be  found  in  this  glass 
case.  There  you  see  the  half-sovereign  that  stuck  in  Mr. 
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Brunei's  windpipe  :  a  present  from  its  late  proprietor,  who  was 
doubtless  as  glad  to  get  rid  of  it  as  we,  the  public,  were  to  learn 
that  he  had  done  so  ;  for  Mr.  Brunei  is  not  a  man  whom  we  can, 
on  any  terms,  afford  to  lose.  There  is  a  long  tube  filled  with 
the  very  best  Japan  ink  (for  so  it  seems),  taken  out  of  a  tumour. 
Pence  that  have  lain  perdu  for  months  in  the  stomach,  and 
knives  that  have  made  the  grand  tour  without  inconvenience, 
lie  side  by  side ;  and  here  is  a  packet  of  needles  that  came  out 
simultaneously  all  over  a  young  lady's  body.  Do  you  see  that 
hide  ?  Take  off  your  hat,  for  you  owe  it  some  reverence  ;  the 
pretty  girl  you  love,  but  for  the  late  occupant  of  that  skin, 
might  have  been  a  loathsome  fright.  That  is  the  hide  of  the 
sacred  cow  from  which  Jenner  took  the  first  vaccine  matter. 

But  what  are  they  doing  in  that  little  room  beyond  ? — open- 
ing Goldner's  canisters  ?  No,  no ;  there  sit  the  curator  and  his 
assistant  putting  up  "  preparations."  Why  is  he  interested  so 
much  about  that  bit  of  cartilage  ?  Why  does  he  so  carefully 
put  away  that  piece  of  fractured  bone  ?  What  mystery  lies  in 
that  little  soft  gray  mass,  that  he  should  scrutinize  it  so 
narrowly  with  the  microscope,  adjusting  and  re-adjusting  the 
screws  with  such  nervous  eagerness  ?  These  are  the  hierogly- 
phics which  must  be  deciphered  ere  the  great  hidden  language 
of  disease  can  be  discovered ;  these  are  the  painstaking  labours 
by  which  science  creeps  on  from  point  to  point. 

The  next  door  leads  to  the  Blue  Beard's  chamber  of  the  es- 
tablishment, which  we  will  not  explore.  Another  step  takes  us 
into  the  Post  Mortem  Theatre.  There,  upon  that  cold  slab 
underneath  the  sheet,  you  trace  that  dread  mysterious  outline, 
which  appals  more  than  the  uncovered  truth.  It  has  been 
brought  from  the  ward  above  to  answer  some  enigma,  which 
has  baffled  the  questioning  of  the  physician  for  months ; 
and  here,  in  the  face  of  his  class,  his  judgment  and  skill  will 
speedily  be  tested,  and  the  knife  will  show  us  what  has  brought 
to  a  stand-still  the  curious  and  delicate  machinery  of  life.  Think 
not,  however,  that  nature  yields  up  her  secrets  without,  some- 
times, exacting  a  terrible  retribution  upon  those  who  would  pry 
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into  them.  The  faintest  puncture  upon  the  surgeon's  hand, 
the  least  abrasion  of  the  cuticle  with  the  knife  that  has  drunk 
the  venom  of  the  body,  has  been  known  to  kill  as  surely  as 
the  most  subtly  concocted  poison  ever  administered  by  Italian 
revenge. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  ground-floor  wards.  These  wards, 
right  and  left,  are  consigned  to  the  surgeons :  you  see,  as  you 
pass,  the  long1  perspective  of  "  accidents,"  to  which  the  ground- 
floor  is  mainly  devoted,  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  the 
street. 

But  that  room  filled  with  such  decent-looking  persons— what 
are  they  doing  there,  ranged  round  the  wall  ?  These  are  the 
out-patients;  the  sickly  troop  that  flocks  day  by  day  for 
relief.  Do  you  wish  to  know  how  terrible  the  sufferings,  how 
fearful  the  struggles,  of  " respectable  poverty?"  Go,  then, 
and  listen  to  the  questions  the  physician  puts  to  them  one  by  one, 
and  you  will  come  out  saddened  and  astonished,  There  is  one 
disease  which  haunts  that  room  to  which  he  cannot  minister,  one 
quiver  from  which  issue  unseen  the  arrows  of  death,  which  he 
cannot  avert.  Listen  whilst  he  questions  that  neatly  dressed 
young  woman:  "How  have  you  been  living?"  She  hangs 
her  head,  fences  with  the  query,  and  is  silent ;  pressed  kindly 
she  confesses,  a  little  tea  and  bread  have  been  her  only  nourish- 
ment for  months.  Wait  a  few  minutes  until  the  men  are  called 
in,  and  you  shall  hear  that  wasted  giant,  in  the  adjoining  room, 
make  still  the  same  reply;  "tea  and  bread  for  months  "  have 
dragged  his  herculean  frame  to  the  ground.  They  do  not  com- 
plain :  they  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course. 

As  we  leave  the  Hospital  the  clock  strikes  three,  the  "  seeing 
hour  "  of  the  poor  patients  in  the  wards ;  the  crowd  of  visitors 
who  have  been  waiting  outside  the  doors  press  in,  and  throng  up 
the  vestibule.  The  burly  porter,  however,  posts  himself  in  front, 
and  dodges  about  like  a  boy  who  heads  a  flock  of  bolting  sheep. 
Now  he  pounces  upon  an  old  fish-woman  who  tries  to  rush  past 
him.  What  is  he  about  ?  Flat  pick-pocketing,  by  all  that  is 
sacred !  Is  he  going  to  rob  the  woman  of  her  seed-cake  ? 
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Scarcely  is  she  past,  than  he  dives  into  the  capacious  pocket  of 
the  second,  and  comes  up  with  half-a-dozen  oranges;  a  third  is 
eased  of  an  eight-ounce  bottle  of  gin;  a  fourth,  in  evident  trepida- 
tion, gives  up  a  pound  of  sugar;  a  fifth — to  her  he  gives  a  low 
bow,  and  she  passes  on  in  "  maiden  meditation,  fancy  free." 
She,  be  sure,  is  one  of  the  "  Governors."  This  momentary  sus- 
pension of  his  power,  makes  him  a  very  tiger  after  "  trash  and 
messes  ;"j  a  fresh  onslaught  is  commenced,  scarce  a  person 
but  is  mulcted  of  some  article,  and  his  eye  rests  upon  the  table 
covered  with  the  spoils  with  the  complacency  of  a  man  who  has 
done  his  duty.  This  stern  janitor  is  the  percolator  of  the  estab- 
lishment, through  whom  the  visitors  are  strained  of  the  delete- 
rious ingredients  they  would  smuggle  to  their  friends. 

Let  us  take  one  more  peep  into  the  wards  before  we  go.  Who 
would  think  he  was  in  an  hospital,  and  that  he  was  surrounded 
by  disease?  Each  bed  is  a  divan,  and  each  patient  gives 
audience  to  a  host  of  friends.  A  thousand  kind  greetings  are 
heard  on  every  hand,  and  the  lines  that  pain  has  long  been 
graving  in  the  countenance,  joy  and  affection  for  a  moment 
efface.  Did  we  say  each  bed  was  thronged  with  friends  ?  Ah, 
no !  not  all !  Here  and  there  we  see  a  gap  in  the  chain  of 
human  sympathy — a  poor  sufferer,  by  whose  lonely  bed  no 
friend  waits. 

Let  us  come  forth  once  more  into  the  air. 

The  fresh  breeze  of  the  park  seems  sweet  after  the  close 
atmosphere  of  St.  George's ;  yet  sweeter  seem  the  actions  of  the 
merciful.  As  we  pass  the  corner  of  the  hospital,  the  eye 
catches  an  inscription  upon  a  porcelain  slab  let  into  the  wall. 
The  words  are  simple  : — 

"In  aid  of  those  patients  who  leave  this  Hospital  homeless  and  in  need.1' 

Below,  is  an  opening  for  the  reception  of  gifts,  so  that  the 
poorest  and  most  friendless  go  not  uncared  for.  This  little 
arrangement  is  "the  corner-stone  of  faith"  of  one  of  the  bene- 
volent physicians.  He  imagined  that  a  constantly  open  hand — 
for  the  wounded — held  out  at  this  thronged  corner,  might  not 
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be  without  its  effect,  and  his  confidence  in  the  good  side  of 
human  nature  was  not  ill-placed.  As  much  as  twelve  pounds 
have  been  taken  from  the  box  in  one  week — glittering  gold  and 
silver  mixed  with  pence  and  farthings,  attesting  that  human 
sympathy  is  not  of  class  or  degree.  In  the  full  light  of  day. 
whilst  the  tide  of  life  has  been  swiftly  flowing  past,  many  a 
rough  hand  has  dropped  its  contribution;  and  in  the  silent 
night,  when  the  bright  stars  above  have  been  the  only  witnesses, 
many  a  rich  gift  has  been  deposited ;  together  with  the  good 
wishes  of  compassionate  and  sympathizing  human  hearts. 
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I  REMEMBER  often  in  my  student  days  to  have  watched  with 
eager  eyes  the  breathing  lung  of  a  frog — to  have  seen,  fo- 
cussed  in  the  microscope,  the  apparatus  at  work  which  supports 
the  ever-burning  lamp  of  life.  Distinctly  within  the  narrow  field 
of  vision  I  could  see  the  dark  red  blood  globules,  rushing  in  a 
tumultuous  tide  along  the  transparent  veins,  then  pacing  slowly 
as  the  veins  broke  up  into  a  delicate  net-work  of  little  vessels,  so 
narrow  that  they  could  only  pass  in  Indian  file ;  then  again  I 
beheld  them  debouching  into  the  widening  arteries,  where  they 
commenced  once  more  their  mad  race,  one  over  the  other :  no 
longer  purple,  but — under  the  influence  of  the  air,  which  in  their 
slow  progress  had  permeated  them — a  brilliant  scarlet. 

With  that  curious  spectacle  fresh  in  my  recollection,  I  will,  in 
imagination  at  least,  change  "  the  field"  of  the  microscope  for 
that  of  the  air,  and  suspend  myself  in  a  balloon  over  this  mighty 
city  of  millions.  Slowly,  as  I  rise,  casting  out  sand  in  the 
ascent,  the  earth  seems  to  recede  from  me,  and  at  last  all  is  gray 
mist,  and  a  few  fleecy  clouds.  A  little  adjustment  of  the  sand- 
bags and  the  escape-valve,  and  I  can  focus  London  as  the 
physiologist  does  the  frog's  lung  in  the  microscope.  Directly 
underneath  me,  hemmed  in  by  a  huddled  mass  of  brick  and 
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stone,  lies  a  large  open  space,  traversed  by  wide  white  lines, 
along-  which  crowd  and  jostle  a  flood  of  small  dark  spots,  no 
bigger  than  the  heads  of  pins — out  of  these  wide  lines  branch  an 
infinite  net-work  of  small  lines  across  the  open  space,  sprinkled 
with  many  dots,  which  fall  in  crowds  once  more  into  the  wide 
white  lines.  The  small  dots  which  enter  the  open  space  look 
pale  and  worn ;  as  they  circulate  about,  their  colour  changes ; 
they  move  quicker  and  lighter ;  and  at  last  roll  out  of  the  great 
space,  florid  and  bright. 

Surely  I  have  only  been  looking  at  the  frog's  lung  again, 
magnified  a  little  more ! 

No,  I  have  been  peering  at  Hyde  Park,  watching  Rotten  Row, 
and  the  drive,  and  the  different  pathways  crowded  with  holiday 
people.  I  have  been  looking  at  a  lung,  too ;  for  what  are  all 
these  dark  points,  but  people  representing  blood  globules,  which, 
in  the  aggregate,  compose  the  great  tide  of  life  ?  And  what  is 
this  park  but  an  aerator  to  the  race,  as  the  one  I  before  looked 
at  was  to  the  individual  ? 

Let  me  descend  to  a  more  minute  anatomy  of  this  great  pul- 
monic  space  :  dropping  myself  just  inside  the  beautiful  screen  of 
Hyde  Park-corner.  Five  o'clock,  and  Rotton  Row  alive  with 
equestrians  !  Far  away  between  majestic  elms,  now  gently  dip- 
ping into  the  hollow,  now  slightly  ascending  the  uneven  ground, 
made  as  soft  and  as  full  as  tan  can  make  it,  runs,  in  the 
very  eye  of  the  setting  sun,  this  superb  horse  promenade.  And 
here  comes  a  goodly  company,  seven  abreast,  sweeping  along 
with  slackened  rein  j  the  young  athletes  on  the  Elgin  marbles 
yonder  upon  the  frieze  of  the  screen,  do  not  seem  more  a  portion 
of  their  horses  than  those  gay  young  fellows,  whispering  cour- 
tesies to  the  ladies  so  bright-eyed  and  supple  of  waist,  who 
gently  govern  with  delicate  small  hands  their  fiery-eyed  steeds. 
Single  riders  trot  steadily  past,  as  though  they  were  doing  it  for 
a  wager.  Dandies  drawl  along,  superbly  indifferent  to  every- 
thing about  them,  with  riding-sticks  "  based  on  hip."  And 
when  I  reach  the  Albert  Gate,  all  Belgravia  seems  pouring  out 
through  the  narrow  streets  on  prancing,  dancing,  arch-necked 
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steeds.  Where  all  the  horses  come  from  is  the  wonder  to  me. 
As  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  out  far  into  Kensington,  where  the 
perspective  of  the  road  is  lost  in  feathery  birch-trees,  I  see 
nothing-  but  prancing,  dancing  horses,  tossing  their  heads,  cara- 
colling,  humbly  obeying  the  directions  of  delicate  wrists,  or 
chafing  at  the  curb  of  powerful  bridle-hands.  Nor  do  they  end 
here ;  over  the  bridge  and  round  the  drive,  the  conting-ents  from 
Tyburnia  pour  along  in  troops ;  and  now,  as  I  come  to  the  corner 
of  Kensington  Gardens,  there  is  a  perfect  congestion  of  eques- 
trians, listening  to  the  band  of  the  Life  Guards  playing  a  waltz. 
There  they  are,  ranged  round  the  great  trees,  English  men  and 
maidens,  and  English  horses,  all  thorough-bred — as  noble  a 
group  as  the  wide  world  can  show,  whilst  over  head,  the  thick 
frm-like  green  leaves  of  the  chestnut-trees  cast  a  pleasant  shade. 

Meanwhile,  the  drive  is  gorged  with  carriages  moving*  along 
at  a  footpace.  Let  me  constitute  myself  (for  the  nonce)  a  young 
man  about  town,  and  comfortably  resting  my  arms  over  the 
railings,  take  a  good  .stare  at  the  passing  beauty.  I  need  not 
feel  bashful.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  for  hundreds  of  feet  on  each 
side  of  me,  there  is  nothing  but  young-  men  leaning  over  the  rail- 
ing, tapping  their  teeth  with  their  dandy  little  sticks,  and 
making  the  most  powerful  use  of  their  eyes.  Here  I  watch 
moving  before  me  the  g*reat  portrait  gallery  of  living  British 
beauties.  Every  instant  a  fresh  profile  passes  in  review,  framed 
and  glazed  by  the  carriage  window.  Onward  rolls  the  tide  of 
vehicles — of  dashing  cabs  with  pendant  tigers — of  chariots  with 
highly- groomed  horses — of  open  phaetons,  the  reins  of  faultless 
white,  guided  by  lady  whips — of  family  coaches,  ancient  and 
respectable.  Now  and  then  some  countryman  and  his  "  missus," 
in  a  home-made  chaise-cart,  seem  to  have  got  accidentally  entan- 
gled among  the  gay  throng,  and  move  along  sheepishly  enough. 
On  they  go  all  to  where  Kensington  Gardens  leans,  like  a  sister, 
beside  her  bolder  brother,  Hyde  Park  j  and  here  all  alight,  and 
pour  in  a  bright  flood  of  moving  colour  upon  the  emerald  turf. 

Country  people  pity  us  poor  town-people,  and  wonder  how 
we  can  exist !  Did  anybody  ever  see  such  a  public  park  as  this 
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in  the  country  1  I  never  did.  Indeed,  I  question  if  there  be  a 
prettier  promenade  in  Europe  than  the  north  hank  of  the  Ser- 
pentine, with  its  mimic  beach  of  broken  shells,  washed  by  its 
fresh- water  lake.  Here,  where  I  stand,  might  be  called  the 
port;  underneath  tall  sycamore  trees,  which  cast  a  pleasant 
shade  on  the  edge  of  the  water,  are  grouped  the  various  boats 
which  hail  from  this  place.  There  is  a  cutter  with  flapping  sails 
just  come  off  a  cruise;  another  is  beating  up  in  the  wind's  eye  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  off;  a  third  comes  sweeping  in  with  her  gun- 
wale under  water.  There  is  some  respectable  sailing  to  be 
picked  up  on  the  Serpentine,  I  suppose.  Near  the  picturesque 
little  boat-house,  which,  with  its  weather-beaten  carved  gables 
and  moss-grown  roof,  looks  as  though  it  had  been  an  old  in- 
habitant of  some  Swiss  valley,  lie  grouped  a  dozen  light  skiffs, 
dancing  on  the  water,  and  reflecting  on  their  sides  the  twisting- 
snakes  of  gold  cast  from  the  sun-lit  little  waves. 

But  what  are  all  those  mimic  skiffs  I  see,  coasting  from  shore 
to  shore — cutters,  sloops,  and  schooners,  now  on  their  b^am-ends, 
now  sliding  in  between  the  swans,  which  scarcely  deign  to  turn 
aside  their  feathery  breasts.  These  at  least  are  playthings.  Not 
at  all.  One  of  the  boatmen,  with  a  straw  in  his  mouth  and  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  informs  me  that  they  form  the  squadron  of 
the  London  Model  Yacht  Club,  and  that  they  are  testing  their 
powers  for  the  next  sailing'-match.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that 
those  grave-looking  men  with  long*  poles,  watching  the  per- 
formances of  the  different  craft,  are  not  the  members  of  the 
Club.  That  big  man  there  may  be,  for  anything  I  know,  the 
commodore — for  they  have  a  commodore,  and  rules,  and  a  club- 
room,  and  they  sail  matches  for  silver  cups !  Look  into  Bell's 
Life  in  London)  a  week  or  two  since,  and  there  you  will  find 
full  particulars  of  the  next  match  of  the  Yacht  Club,  "  estab- 
lished in  1845,"  which  is  to  come  off  in  next  June  for  a  hand- 
some twelve-guinea  cup,  and  which  informs  us  that  the  measure- 
ments must  be  as  follows : — "  The  length,  multiplied  by  the 
beam,  not  to  exceed  five  hundred  inches  over  all ;  the  keel  for 
cutters  or  vawls  not  more  than  two  feet  six  inches ;  and  for 
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two-masted  vessels,  two  feet  ten  inches,  on  the  level  of  tho 
rabbit,  with  not  less  than  four  inches  counter."  It  is  a  very 
serious  sporting"  matter.  The  vice-commodore  of  the  sister 
Club  at  Birkenhead  having  proposed,  by  advertisement,  to 
change  the  flags  of  the  Club,  "  the  white  ensign  to  be  without 
the  cross,"  &c.,  the  editor  of  our  sporting  contemporary  gravely 
objects,  "  that  the  alteration  of  our  national  ensign  cannot  bo 
legally  made  without  the  written  sanction  of  the  Admiralty." 
Fast  young  boats  these! 

For  the  cup,  three  years  ago,  fifteen  yachts  started,  and  the 
different  heats  lasted  the  whole  day ;  the  America  modelled  on 
the  lines  of  the  famous  Yankee  boat,  coming  off  victorious.  It 
is  a  pretty  sight  to  see  these  little  cutters  driving  along  under 
full  sail ;  and  many  an  old  gentleman,  standing  amid  his  boys, 
I  have  noticed  enjoying  it  to  his  heart's  content.  After  watch- 
ing them  for  some  little  time,  one's  ideas  of  proportion  get  con- 
fused ;  they  look  veritable  ships  sailing  upon  a  veritable  great 
lake ;  the  trees,  the  men,  the  sheep  on  the  shore,  swell  into 
immense  proportions,  and  it  seems  as  if  one  were  contemplating 
the  fleet  of  Lilliput  from  the  shores  of  Brobdignag. 

A  little  farther  on  stands  the  boat-house  belonging  to  the 
Royal  Humane  Society  j  and  in  it  are  seen  the  awful-looking* 
u  drags"  with  which  the  drowning  are  snatched  from  Death's 
black  fingers.  Across  the  road  is  the  establishment  for  re- 
covering those  who  have  been  rescued  from  the  water.  Over 
the  door  is  the  bas-relief  of  a  child  attempting  to  kindle  with  his 
breath  an  apparently  extinguished  torch,  and  around  it  is  the 
motto:  "  Lateat  forsan  scintilla," — Perhaps  a  spark  still  lingers. 
Baths,  hot-water  beds,  electrifying  machines,'  and  mechanism  by 
which  artificial  breathing  can  be  maintained,  are  ranged  around 
the  rooms. 

The  majority  of  poor  creatures  carried  beneath  these  portals 
are  persons  who  have  sought  their  own  destruction.  The  bridge 
across  the  Serpentine  is  the  Westminster  "  Bridge  of  Sighs." 
Who  would  think  this  bright  and  sunny  spot  could  be  the  haunt 
of  suicides'!  They  are  mostly  women  of  the  better  order,  who 
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Lave  been  brought  to  shame  and  abandoned  —  at  least  five 
women  to  one  man  being  the  proportion.  The  servants  of  the 
Society,  who  form  a  kind  of  detective  water  police,  and  are 
always  on  the  look  out,  scarcely  ever  fail  to  mark  and  to  watch 
the  women  who  contemplate  self-destruction.  They  know  them 
by  their  usually  sitting  all  day  long  without  food,  grieving; 
towards  evening  they  move.  When  they  find  they  are  watched, 
they  sometimes  contrive  by  hiding  behind  the  trees  to  elude 
observation,  and  to  find  the  solitude  they  desire.  The  men,  less 
demonstrative  and  more  determined,  escape  detection,  and  but 
too  often  succeed  in  accomplishing  their  purpose.  Those  who 
have  been  restored  to  life,  after  hours  of  attention  in  the  re- 
ceiving-house, frequently  repay  the  attendants  with,  "Why 
should  I  live  against  my  will  ?  "  Nevertheless,  it  very  rarely 
happens,  here,  at  least,  that  a  second  attempt  at  suicide  is 
made. 

While  I  have  been  dwelling  upon  this  melancholy  subject,  the 
shades  of  evening  have  been  coming  on.  The  last  carriage  has 
driven  off,  and  the  last  young  man  about  town  has  tapped  his 
teeth  with  his  cane  for  the  last  time,  and  departed  to  his  club. 
The  water's  edge  is  only  thinly  dotted  with  people,  and  the  old 
gentlemen  who  have  been  sitting  reading  on  the  seats  have  gone 
in  to  escape  the  night  air. 

Gradually,  however,  I  perceive  a  gathering  of  boys  upon  the 
opposite  shore  ;  they  thicken  apace,  and  soon  the  hum  of  hun- 
dreds of  small  voices  is  wafted  over  towards  me  ;  they  line  the 
whole  shore  for  a  mile,  like  little  black  dots.  As  I  look,  the 
black  dots  gradually  become  party-coloured. 

What  are  they  doing  here  in  the  boat-house  ?  Getting  ready 
a  flag  to  hoist  on  the  pole  ;  three  boats  are  also  putting*  off. 
What  is  it  that  excites  and  moves  to  and  fro  the  living  multitude 
on  the  other  side  ?  The  whole  mass  is  turning  white  with  frantic 
rapidity  ;  up  runs  the  red  bunting,  and  five  thousand  youngsters 
dash  simultaneously  into  the  water,  driving  it  in  a  huge  wave 
before  them.  As  far  as  can  be  seen  along  the  bank,  the  water 
is  studded  with  heads,  like  pins  in  a  pincushion  j  some  of  the 
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heads  move  out  into  the  middle;  the  great  majority  remain 
timidly  near  the  shore,  splashing*  and  dashing  with  hands  and 
feet.  The  "boats  have  taken  up  their  different  stations,  and  here 
they  will  remain,  ready  to  go  to  the  rescue  so  long  as  the 
bathing  continues.  At  nine  o'clock  the  flag  drops,  and  "  All 
out !  "  roared  from  stentorian  lungs,  hooms  over  the  waters 
"  All  out ! "  is  echoed  by  many  silvery  young  voices.  The 
opposite  bank  is  again  a  moving  mass  of  white  specks  :  these 
deepen  to  gray,  soon  become  black,  and  then  move  off  across 
the  green,  and  all  is  quiet.  Morning  and  evening,  during  the 
summer  months,  the  Serpentine  is  thus  made  a  huge  bath  Jfor 
the  children  of  the  labouring  classes.  The  better  classes  also 
make  use  of  it  early  in  the  morning.  One  party  of  gentlemen 
who  have  formed  themselves  into  a  club,  bathe  here  all  the  year 
round  j  and  when  the  frost  is  very  hard  and  the  ice  is  very 
thick,  a  space  ip  cut  for  them  with  hatchets,  to  enable  them  to 
take  their  diurnal  dip. 

The  twilight  deeepens.  A  few  children,  feeding  the  swans 
upon  the  margin  of  the  water,  is  all  the  human  life  to  be  seen  of 
the  vast  tide  rolling  along'  so  incessantly  a  short  time  ago. 
Across  the  glass-like  lake  the  waterfowl,  here  and  there,  are 
gently  sailing,  leaving  long  trails  of  silver  as  they  go.  Over 
the  bridge  the  foliage  seems  to  float  in  a  bath  of  purple  haze, 
and  across  the  deep  amber  of  the  sky  a  flight  of  wildfowl  go,  in 
swiftly  moving  line.  Danby  should  be  here  to  paint  from  it  one 
of  his  delicious  pictures  of  evening. 


A  CHAPTER  ON  SHOP- WINDOWS. 

GOOD  reader,  I  am  one  of  those  poor  unfortunate  people  you 
sometimes  meet  with  in  the  streets — a  perambulating*  board- 
man.  I  have  dined  at  good  men's  tables,  and  seen  better  days ; 
but  what  matter,  I  am  now  reduced  to  carry  a  board  and 
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wander  the  streets  from  morning-  till  night.  Being-  always  of 
an  observing-  turn  of  mind,  notwithstanding-  the  sleepy,  half- 
vegetable  kind  of  life  I  lead,  I  amuse  myself  with  studying-  the 
physiognomies  of  shop-fronts,  and  much  there  is  to  be  learned 
from  them  of'  human  nature,  without  doubt.  Of  all  shop- 
windows,  tailors'  afford  me  the  most  matter  for  speculation ;  they 
are  such  a  fine,  demonstrative  race  these  tailors — so  artful,  get 
on  so  by  slipping-  to  the  blind  side  of  poor  human  nature. 
What  can  be  more  enchanting;  than  an  East-end  "  emporium  of 
fashion  ?  " — the  smaller  the  shop  the  bigger  name  they  g-ive  it 
— no  ang-ler  knows  better  the  right  kind  of  bait  to  suit  the 
water.  I  hate  "  splendacious"  pantaloons,  with  checks  big 
enough  for  the  wearer  to  play  draughts  upon  his  knees  j  and 
that  "  superior  vest,"  with  a  pattern  that  would  require  a  Daniel 
Lambert  to  display  it.  What  a  thorough  aggravator  it  is  ! 
Sometimes,  as  I  rest  my  board  for  a  minute  and  look  about 
me,  I  see  the  "  gents  "  flock  round  such  windows,  and  then  pass 
on  as  though  they  had  got  some  new  idea,  some  vision  of  a 
future  killing  cut,  such  as  a  Cremorne  or  Vauxhall  would 

"  Startle,  waylay,  and  betray." 

Poor  girls !  think  I  to  myself,  turn  them  from  this  deadly  state 
of  mind,  or  the  peace  of  some  of  you  is  lost  for  ever.  And  then 
these  city  tailors,  how  artfully  they  play  upon  the  feelings  of 
affectionate  mothers — what  genteel-looking  little  boys  with  the 
bluest  eyes — that  stare  so  long,  one  feels  annoyed  they  do  not  wink 
— and  the  most  golden-coloured  hair  and  the  most  genteel  fea- 
tures, all  done  in  the  best  wax-work,  are  fixed  to  the  side  of  the 
doorways,  and  show  off  their  tight-fitting  tunics.  Pretty  darl- 
ing's, guiltless  of  tops  and  of  soap-alleys,  how  many  Billies  and 
Bobbies,  revelling  in  all  the  glorious  ease  of  frockhood,  have  you 
not  reduced  to  the  cruel  purgatory  of  breeches  and  button- 
down  ;  but,  as  I  have  said  before,  these  tailors  play  upon  the 
feelings  of  the  human  race  with  such  remorseless  vivacity. 
There  is  one  feature,  however,  in  the  tailor's  shop  worthy  of 
observation,  and  that  is  the  facility  with  which  it  can  throw  off 
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its  character  of  a  philanthropist  anxious  to  clothe  the  whole 
brotherhood  of  mankind  at  the  lowest  possible  figure,  and 
assume  an  aristocratic  reserve  quite  chilling-  to  a  common  spirit. 
Sackville-street,  for  instance,  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  West- 
end  tailors,  and  yet  not  a  vestige  of  shop-front  is  to  be  seen.  A 
well-built  pair  of  trousers  might  sometimes  be  observed  thrown 
carelessly  over  some  window-blind, — of  course  with  no  idea  of 
show — and  this  is  all  the  trace  to  be  seen  of  the  refined 
Schneider  within.  In  the  tailoring  trade,  as  in  electricity,  there 
are,  as  regards  public  favour,  poles  of  attraction  and  repulsion. 
At  the  one  end  Moses,  Doudney,  &c.,  with  their  bands  of  poets, 
hold  the  sway;  at  the  other,  Buckmaster,  and  other  West- 
enders  of  the  craft,  preside  with  a  self-sustained  dignity  and  a 
chilling  hauteur. 

What  tailors'  shops  are  to  men,  linendrapers'  are  to  women. 
In  all  my  experience — and  I  have  trudged  up  and  down  the 
world  a  good  bit — I  never  saw  a  woman  pass  a  mercer's  without 
taking  a  good  long  draught  with  her  eyes  at  the  silks,  satins, 
and  muslins  within.  They  may  be  going  for  their  half-ounce  of 
tea,  their  pat  of  butter,  or  the  tops-and-bottoms  for  the  "  babies," 
or  for  anything  else  farthest  in  the  world  from  a  "  warranted  fast 
colour,"  but  just  peep  in  they  must,  and  in  my  belief  'tis  the 
happiest  five  minutes  in  a  woman's  life ;  and  for  an  idle  half 
hour,  what  a  mine  of  wealth  is  the  mercer's  window.  How 
many  ideal  dresses  do  they  not  possess  in  the  course  of  an  after- 
noon's walk !  How  many  shabby  Leghorns  revive  with  illusory 
ribbons  !  As  the  sculptor  sees  the  statue  in  the  block  of 
marble,  a  woman  perceives  a  full-trimmed  body  in  the  simple 
goods  piece,  and  as  she  goes  from  window  to  window,  a  whole 
wardrobe  passes  through  her  mind  like  so  many  dissolving* 
views,  as  she  glances  from  the  flaunting  and  profligate  satins  to 
the  staid  and  sober-minded  stuffs.  But  it  is  to  "  bankrupts' 
stocks"  that  women  "  most  do  congregate."  The  taste  ladies 
have  for  "  fifty  per  cent,  under  prime  cost "  is  extraordinary. 
There  is  one  shop  in  St.  Paul's  churchyard  that,  with  laudable 
gallantry,  makes  "  a  frightful  sacrifice"  of  itself  every  autumn 
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for  their  especial  pleasure.  For  a  few  days  previously  it  puts 
its  shutters  up,  and  retires  into  itself  to  contemplate  the  great 
act  of  devotion  it  is  about  to  perform. 

Then,  at  an  appointed  time,  the  shutters  are  withdrawn,  and 
the  mental  agony  the  stock  has  endured,  at  the  thought  of  its 
approaching  dissolution,  is  observable.  The  ribbons  lie  dishev- 
elled in  every  corner;  the  "5,000  dozen  of  muslins"  precipi- 
tately pitch  themselves  into  the  window,  as  though  in  despair  at 
not  being  able  to  get  rid  of  themselves  before  the  wet  weather 
sets  in ;  lace  visites  implore  you  by  their  emphatic  tickets  to 
save  them  from  the  wreck,  and  glossy  satins  coax  to  be  removed 
from  the  vulgar  neighbourhood  of  "warranted  washing  colours." 
There  should  be  a  bill  brought  by  Lord  Ashley  to  put  down  the 
infamous  manner  in  which  mercers  thus  agitate  the  feelings  of 
the  softer  sex. 

And  now  for  a  word  or  two  upon  the  chemist  and  druggist's 
shop,  and  I  hope  it  is  not  offended  at  being,  however  inad- 
vertently, placed  after  the  linendraper's.  The  chemist  establish- 
ment is  such  a  rare  dandy,  that  one  scarcely  likes  to  talk  of  it  as 
a  shop,  and  one  feels  quite  ashamed  to  step  in  among  so  much 
looking-glass,  polished  mahogany,  and  gilding,  for  a  pen'orth 
of  salts  j  and  then  the  gentlemen  behind  the  counter,  they 
don't  seem  quite  to  have  made  up  their  minds  whether  they  are 
professionals,  or  only  tradesmen.  What  have  they  got  those 
queer  conjuror's  letters  on  the  big  bottles  for  ?  'Tis  only  to 
"  impose"  upon  poor  ignorant  people  ;  and  what's  the  meaning 
of  the  big  bottles  ?  Many  times  I  've  asked  that  question,  as  I 
have  gone  by  and  seen  myself  coolly  walking  upon  my  head 
round  the  great  globes  of  blue — how  disgusting  'tis  at  night  to 
see  them  glare  out  upon  you  like  great  goblin's  e}res — glaring 
right  out  into  the  dark  night,  across  the  road,  along  the  pave- 
ment, and  up  the  wall,  giving  every  passer-by,  alternately, 
the  scarlet-fever,  or  the  last  stage  of  cholera.  One  feels  the 
chemist's  shop  is  a  great  sham,  the  real  stock  in  trade  is  the 
French  polish,  and  the  gilt,  and  the  bottles,  and  the  "  bounce" 
of  the  proprietors — all  the  rest  is  "leather  and  prunella."  Con- 
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trasted  with  the  affected  gentility  of  the  druggist  is  the  harness- 
maker's,  a  good  honest  shop,  where  the  master  is  a  real  working- 
tradesman,  who  stitches  away  in  his  shirt-sleeves  among  his  ap- 
prentices, without  an  atom  of  pride ;  look  in  when  you  will  at 
the  harness-maker's,  there  is  the  master  and  his  men  cutting  and 
sewing  away  in  that  slow  methodical  manner  so  fitted  to  one 
of  our  great  Saxon  staples,  as  yet  guiltless  of  any  of  the  improve- 
ments of  the  "  go-a-head"  world.  A  saddler's  shop  appears 
chiefly  furnished  with  the  honest-looking  craftsmen  you  see  pur- 
suing their  labours  through  the  loops  of  pendant  bridles,  the 
glistening  steel  bits,  and  the  ranks  of  whips. 

I  scarcely  like  to  begin  about  pawnbrokers,  over  the  thresholds 
of  whose  doors  the  footsteps  of  misfortune  so  furtively  glide. 
What  an  odd  museum  the  window  of  mine  "  uncle"  presents  ! 
From  the  flat-iron  of  the  drunken  laundress  to  the  wedding- 
ring  of  the  starving  widow,  everything  is  ticketed  and  has  its 
price.  If  each  article  could  give  its  story,  what  despair,  what 
misery,  would  be  laid  bare  to  the  world !  A  little  tray  in  the 
window  is  filled  with  articles  of  jewellery  :  there  lies  a  locket  con- 
taining hair — the  hair  of  some  dead  lover — and  many  a  summer 
evening  has  its  owner  sat  in  the  twilight  kissing  it  with  unavail- 
ing tears ;  she  would  not  have  parted  with  it  for  her  life's 
blood,  but  the  pinched  face  of  that  poor  little  sister,  through 
which  starvation  gauntly  glares,  how  can  she  resist  its  mute  ap- 
peal? Can  you  not  fancy  the  shame,  the  revolting  pride  of  the 
poor  creature,  as  she  nears  the  dreaded  door.  Now  she  passes, 
as  though  she  did  not  intend  to  enter,  now  she  returns  and  looks 
about  her,  as  though  she  were  about  to  commit  a  dreadful 
crime,  and  now,  at  last,  she  plunges  in,  and  gives  up  for  ever  a 
portion  of  her  heart  for  a  sister's  meal.  The  next  article  in 
the  tray,  is  a  gold  pin,  plucked  by  a  street-walker  from  the 
breast  of  a  drunken  man.  Then  again  we  see  a  silver  pencil- 
case — it  bought  the  last  meal  for  a  ruined  merchant,  ere  the  fatal 
leap  was  taken  from  the  bridge.  A  desperate  history  stares  you 
in  the  face  in  each  trinket  of  the  group.  The  prison,  the  deep 
water,  the  mad-house,  and  the  midnight  grave,  hold  possession. 
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of  tlieir  late  owners,  and  here  they  all  lie  huddled  together, 
marked  "Anything-  in  this  tray  for  4s.  6d."  The  pawnbroker's 
shop  puts  on  a  different  complexion,  according  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood in  which  it  is  situated.  At  the  West-end,  the  old 
battered  plate,  the  choice  cabinet-picture,  the  signet-ring  of 
value,  show  the  necessities  that  exist  in  the  upper  as  well  as 
the  lower  circles.  In  the  meaner  neighbourhoods,  old  clothes, 
counterpanes,  sheets  hung  up  at  full  length  by  the  dozens,  flat- 
irons,  and  workmen's  tools,  tell  the  straits  to  which  the  poor  are 
driven  sometimes  for  a  meal.  There  is,  at  all  times,  a  dignity 
in  misfortune  and  suffering  which  we  cannot  but  respect  ;  let  us 
pass  on  then,  from  the  pawnbroker's  window  without  any  ill. 
timed  jest. 

The  book-stalls  are,  perhaps,  the  only  really  picturesque  shops 
reminding  one  of  the  olden  time,  extant.  There  is  a  keeping 
about  these  stalls  which  is  quite  delightful;  all  the  books 
seem  to  have  acquired  by  companionship  such  a  family 
likeness;  such  a  dingy  old-world  appearance.  It  would  be 
too  great  a  stretch  for  the  brain  to  imagine  the  time  when  they 
were  wet  from  the  press,  and  guiltless  of  those  old  mouldy 
stains,  like  maps  of  out-of-the-way  countries,  scattered  over 
their  pages.  And  then  the  stall-keepers — they  say  that  foxes 
and  other  wild  animals  of  the  desert  grow  to  the  colour  of  the 
sand ;  so  it  is  with  the  old  stall-keeper,  there  he  stands,  his 
face  the  colour  of  a  vellum  MS.,  and  his  body  bound  in  cloth 
the  hue  of  that  musty  volume  of  "  Hervey's  Meditations  among 
the  Tombs." 

The  only  thing  out  of  keeping  with  the  book-stalls  is 
that  sharp  little  face  peering  out  of  a  peep-hole  between  the 
books,  like  a  spider  watching  for  a  heedless  fly.  There  is  a 
cunningness  about  the  book-stall  boy  unworthy  of  the  old- 
fashioned,  trustful,  respectable  dullness  of  the  presiding  spirit 
in  ancient  spectacles.  And  then  the  old  pinched-up  faces  that 
daily  poke  over  the  books,  withered  men,  in  camlet  cloaks,  up 
to  their  knees,  with  great  bunching  umbrellas  under  their  arms, 
poking  out  to  the  infinite  danger  of  passers-by.  How  they 
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moon  over  the  ragged,  dirty  surface  of  the  book-range,  "  Any- 
thing* new  to-day,  Mr.  Maggot  ?  "  "  Nothing  particular,  Mr. 
Wormy."  The  same  question  and  the  same  answer  have  been 
exchanged  every  day  these  last  twenty  years.  "  Anything  new 
to-day  ?  "  Lord  love  you ;  none  of  those  camlet  gentry  would 
look  at  anything  that  was  not  drilled  through  like  a  honeycomb, 
.and  as  old  as  the  parish  steeple.  But,  alas !  the  genuine  old 
book-stall  is  getting  rarer  and  rarer ;  the  gloomy,  hollow  space 
in  the  dim  distance  of  which  the  old  tomes  were  faintly  dis- 
covered, have  been  parted  off  from  us  by  glaring  plate-glass. 

The  very  books  in  some  of  the  new  shops  seem  to  have 
suffered  a  resurrection :  old  editions,  published  "  at  ye  Sunne, 
over  against  ye  Conduit,  in  Pleete  Street,"  issue  fresh  from 
the  press  at  Clowes's  j  the  genuine  originals,  that  have  lain  on 
dusty  shelves  for  a  couple  of  centuries,  are  aghast  at  seeing  the 
very  counterparts  of  themselves  arise,  in  all  the  pristine  beauty 
of  youth,  and  push  them  from  their  stools.  It  is  a  wonder  to 
me  that  Tonson  and  other  ancient  publishers  don't  bustle  out  of 
their  graves  at  the  sight  of  their  old  copyrights  revived  again, 
and  kicking,  in  this  low  degenerate  age,  when  cabmen  and  others 
of  the  vulgar  can  command  the  books  that,  in  their  time,  were 
soiled  by  no  thumbs  meaner  than  those  of  dukes  and  duchesses. 

I  have  well-nigh  gone  through  my  beat  for  the  day,  but  I 
have  a  word  or  two  to  say  about  butchers,  and  an  odd  change 
that  comes  over  them  towards  night-time  on  Saturdays.  We 
all  know  what  a  jolly  good-natured  race  they  seem,  as  they 
smile  at  their  well-to-do  customers  through  the  ranks  of  legs 
of  mutton  and  the  carcases  of  sheep,  whose  bloody  noses  drip 
into  the  heaps  of  saw-dust.  Good  reader,  you  would  never 
think  that  that  bland  breadth  of  beef-like  cheek  could  do  any- 
thing but  laugh  j  if  you  think  so,  come  along  with  me  one 
Saturday  night,  and  I  will  show  you  what  a  changed  man  he 
can  make  of  himself.  There  he  sits  in  his  empty  shop;  the 
hooks  all  guiltless  of  sweltering  legs  and  ruddy  sirloins  ;  the 
great  block  scraped  up  clean  for  the  week ;  the  gas  flaring  out 
.in  a  stream  from  the  open  neck  of  the  pipe,  now  only  in  a 
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blue  stream  of  light,  now  in  a  flaming*  sword  of  fire,  as  the  wind 
plays  with  it,  and  alternately  plunges  the  shop  into  intense  light 
and  deep  shadow ;  the  board  before  the  window  is  spread  about 
with  a  hundred  miserable  scraps  of  meat — it  is  the  feast  of  the 
poor.  A  dozen  wretched  women,  with  their  little  baskets,  hang 
about  the  board,  and  turn  the  scraps  over,  one  by  one,  whilst 
the  butcher  sullenly  looks  on. 

"  What's  the  price  of  this,  mister,"  one  of  them  demands. 

"  Sixpence,"  is  the  reply,  without  the  moving  of  a  muscle. 

"What,  for  that  bit?"" 

"  There,  if  you  don't  like  it,  missis,  you  can  move  on ;"  and 
here  the  attempted  barter  ends. 

Another  and  another  eager  pair  of  eyes  scrutinize  the  miser- 
able flaps  of  meat,  but  they  never  seem  to  buy,  but  pass  on, 
whilst  the  butcher  steadily  keeps  his  seat. 

And  in  the  next  and  next  street,  the  gas  flares,  and  a  butcher 
sits  in  plethoric  insensibility  keeping  guard  over  his  scanty 
scraps,  and  the  pale  crowd  of  women  wander  from  shop  to  shop, 
and  covet  the  offal  their  means  cannot  obtain.  Reader,  if  you 
wish  to  believe  in  the  jollity  of  the  butcher,  don't  go  out  on  a 
Saturday  night  and  watch  his  dealings  with  the  poor. 

And  now  I  will  conclude  with  a  word  or  two  upon  doomed 
shops. 

The  doomed  shop  is  originally  some  respectable  old  concern 
that  has  outlived  its  neighbourhood.  How  often  in  some 
bygone  street  do  we  see  some  such  gloomy  establishment,  wear- 
ing the  same  aspect  it  did  fifty  years  ago,  when  it  was  first 
opened  by  the  firm.  Fashion  and  the  town  have  moved  on  long- 
ago,  but  no  change  is  to  be  seen  in  its  dismal  windows  filled  with 
articles  of  a  quality  and  nature  which  have  reference  to  out-of- 
date  times.  It  is  looked  up  to  with  deep  respect  by  the  meaner 
class  of  shops,  which  have  sprung  up  around  it,  to  suit  the 
fallen  fortunes  of  the  locality.  The  very  stillness  and  absence 
of  vulgar  bustle  which  distinguishes  it,  gives  a  certain  dignity, 
find  implies  a  certain  wealth  in  the  proprietors.  At  last  the 
concern,  which  everybody  looks  upon  as  a  fixture  as  much  as 
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the  parish  church,  becomes  bankrupt,  or  the  partners  die,  and  it 
is  closed.  Shortly  afterwards  it  re-opens  with  a  dash,  as  a  cheap 
tea-mart,  the  whole  place  is  transformed,  and  becomes  the  talk 
of  all  the  old  women  of  the  courts  round,  who  make  a  trial  of 
its  "  good  strong  congou  at  2s.  $d."  Its  dazzle  is  of  short  con- 
tinuance, however ;  the  bailiff  some  fine  morning*  walks  in  and 
makes  a  clear  sweep  of  the  whole  stock  for  rent,  and  so  it  is 
closed  again.  The  next  time  the  shutters  are  taken  down  'tis 
by  some  meek-minded  individual  from  the  country,  who  sets  up 
a  cigar-shop,  and  calls  it  a  divan,  upon  the  strength  of  a  few 
bundles  of  home-made  Havannahs,  a  dozen  Dutch  pipes,  and 
two  jars  of  "  rag,"  the  whole  stock  being  kept  guard  over  by  a 
painted  plaster-of-Paris  brigand,  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth 
half  as  big  as  himself.  One  can  always  foretell  what  such  con- 
cerns will  come  to  ;  the  proprietor  some  night  putting  the  key 
under  the  door  and  decamping.  At  this  stage  of  the  doomed 
shop's  disease  its  symptoms  of  change  are  very  rapid,  a  milliner 
is  succeeded  by  a  slang  printseller;  then  comes  a  sweetmeat 
shop ;  the  shifting  of  tenants  taking  place  almost  as  quickly  as 
in  a  pantomime.  At  last  the  place  is  closed  for  a  long,  long- 
time, but,  for  dear  existence,  it  makes  one  more  struggle, 
divides  itself  up  the  middle,  and  opens  as  two  distinct  establish- 
ments, the  original  door  serving  for  both  concerns.  A  boot  and 
shoemaker  takes  possession  of  one  window,  and  a  fancy  baker 
and  confectioner  the  other;  the  most  opposite  trades  always 
thus  falling  cheek  by  jowl.  One  wonders  how  they  manage  to 
live,  nobody  ever  goes  in  to  buy  anything,  and  what  becomes  of 
the  stale  pastry  is  a  puzzle ;  the  boots,  'tis  true,  will  keep  them- 
selves, but  not  their  proprietor.  The  children  of  the  respective 
establishments — dirty  and  squalid — fraternize  upon  the  door- 
step. At  last  the  two  firms  are  reduced  to  a  system  of  barter, 
a  pair  of  children's  shoes  being  considered  an  equivalent  for  a 
baked  meat  pie,  but,  alas  !  two  people  can't  go  on  living  upon 
each  other  in  this  way,  and  the  place  is  finally  closed,  the 
shutters,  after  a  vain  struggle,  give  themselves  up  to  the  bill- 
sticker,  and  an  old  apple-woman,  with  her  stall,  takes  possession 
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of  the  doorway.  It  might  open  years  hence,  perhaps  as  a 
miserable  broker's,  when  an  old  meat-screen,  two  or  three 
Windsor  chairs,  a  few  saucepans,  some  odd  pieces  of  crockery, 
and  a  buggy-looking*  bedstead,  swathed  like  a  mummy  in  its 
own  sacking,  will  form  the  whole  stock  in  trade,  and  to  serve 
which  a  woman  in  a  dirty  cap  and  a  gown  freely  opening,  will 
rush  out  from  some  back  slum  at  the  sight  of  a  customer. 
But  this  picture  I  must  leave  for  another  time  to  bring  to 
perfection. 


THE    TRAINING    SCHOOLS    OF    PRICE'S  PATENT 
CANDLE  COMPANY. 

"  How  far  this  little  candle  throws  its  heams, 
So  shows  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world." 

Merchant  of  Venice. 

I  WAS  passing  the  other  day  over  Vauxhall  Bridge,  on  my  way 
to  a  factory  I  wished  to  visit,  but  not  knowing  its  exact  location, 
I  stopped  to  interrogate  a  man  who  was  looking,  as  I  fancied, 
thoughtfully  over  the  balustrading  at  something  on  the  bank  of 
the  river. 

"  Can  you  tell  me,"  said  I,  "  where  the  Belmont  Works  are  ?" 

Without  taking  his  eyes  off  the  object  on  which  they  were  fixed 
— "  Do  you  see,"  said  he,  "  that  great  iron  roof,  like  a  railway 
station,  running  down  to  the  water?  that  is  Price's  Patent 
Candle  Factory." 

Noticing  him  still  looking  intently  upon  the  water-side,  I 
ventured  to  ask  what  he  was  looking  at. 

"  There,  at  the  African  blockading  squadron." 

"  I  don't  understand  you,"  said  I. 

"  Do  you  see,"  said  he,  "  those  lighters,  out  of  which  the 
crane  is  swinging  great  barrels  ?  Those  barrels  contain  palm- 
oil  :  palm-oil  is  made  on  the  slave  coast.  It  pays  his  mighty 
highness  Jumbo-Jibbery-Jee  better  to  set  his  niggers  to  work 
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making  palm-oil,  than  to  sell  them  as  slaves.  That's  it,"  said 
he,  "  and  I  '11  back  these  lighters  to  stop  that  infernal  traffic 
before  all  her  Majesty's  cruisers  in  the  Bight  of  Benin." 

"  They  make  the  candles,  I  suppose,  then,"  said  I,  "  out  of 
this  oil?" 

"  Yes,"  he  rejoined,  "  and  every  candle  of  'em  that's  burnt 
helps  to  put  out  a  slave." 

Odd  as  this  opinion  might  appear,  I  could  not  help  feeling  the 
weight  of  it,  as  I  witnessed,  half-an-hour  afterwards,  the  enor- 
mous consumption  of  this  produce  of  negro  labour  in  this 
immense  establishment.  The  old  mould  tallow  candle  is  a 
familiar  thing,  simple  of  construction  and  noisome  of  smell; 
but,  like  most  other  simple  and  imperfect  inventions,  which 
satisfied  well  enough  the  wants  of  our  fathers,  it  has  given  way 
to  modern  knowledge,  and  a  Price's  patent  candle,  the  product  of 
chemical  science  and  mechanical  ingenuity,  is  fast  driving  it  from 
the  parlour  into  the  kitchen. 

The  works  of  this  company  at  Vauxhall  are  as  interesting  as 
anything  of  a  similar  kind  to  be  seen  in  London.  It  is  not  my 
purpose  here  to  dwell  at  length  upon  what  I  saw  there,  but 
some  things  in  the  factory  struck  me  so  forcibly  in  my  slippery, 
greasy  walk  through  it,  that  I  cannot  help  noting  them.  The 
first  mechanical  process  of  the  manufacture,  is  to  separate  by 
pressure  the  soft  oleic  acid  from  the  hard  stearic  acid  which  is 
to  compose  the  future  candles.  This  is  done  by  spreading  layers 
of  the  palm-oil,  thick  as  lard,  upon  square  pieces  of  hair 
matting  :  these  are  placed  one  upon  another,  and  then  subjected 
to  a  great  pressure,  which  effects  the  desired  separation.  The 
first  process  I  came  upon  was  the  spreading  of  these  great  pieces 
of  brown  bread-and-butter.  Piece  after  piece  was  turned  out 
by  an  elephantine  machine,  and  piled  in  platefulls  by  attendant 
boys.  That  there  was  a  tea-party  of  giants  at  hand,  an  ima- 
ginative person  might  well  conclude ;  and  I  confess  I  almost 
expected  to  hear  the  great  iron  roof  resound  with  the  awful 
"  Fee  fo  fa  fum,  I  smell  the  blood  of  an  Englishman.''  But  in 
the  next  room  there  were  no  giants,  although  a  giants'  feast  was 
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clearly  indicated  by  the  arrangements  of  the  place.  Across  the 
great  hall  ran  rows  of  vast  wooden  vats — fit  teacups  for  the 
gigantic  "  prog."  These  were  filled  with  the  prepared  candle 
composition.  High  above  head,  great  steam-pipes  were  sus- 
pended in  the  air,  which  dipped  down  into  each  vat  a  great 
snake-like  iron  tube,  which  took  a  coil  in  the  bottom  of  the 
contained  composition,  and,  at  the  will  of  the  attendant,  spat 
out  from  its  mouth  a  nimble  and  hissing  tongue  of  steam.  In 
this  manner  all  the  vats  are  made  to  boil — a  process  which  it 
would  otherwise  be  hard  to  accomplish ;  for  if  the  heat  were 
applied  on  the  outside,  in  the  manner  of  fire,  silver  would  be  the 
cheapest  metal  in  which  the  stearic  acid  could  be  boiled. 

Up-stairs,  the  visitor  sees  a  railroad  traversed  by  innumerable 
carriages  in  the  shape  of  candle-moulds,  which  at  one  end  take 
in  the  liquid,  and,  after  a  long  journey,  by  way  of  cooling  pro- 
cess, turn  out  the  passengers  in  the  form  of  "  patent  candles." 
Batch  after  batch  of  these  trains  are  constantly  arriving  at  the 
terminus,  and  turn  out  their  thousands  like  the  Greenwich 
railway  on  a  fair-day. 

The  Night-light  Factory  is  a  separate  building,  situated  at 
some  little  distance.  An  iron  roof  of  seventy  feet  span  covers  in 
an  immense  apartment,  divided  in  the  centre  by  a  partition,  on 
one  side  of  which  a  little  army  of  boys,  in  clean  blouses  and 
caps,  work  away  merrily  at  the  manufacture  of  the  Albert  and 
Child's  night-lights  :  some  punching  out  cardboard,  some 
punching  out  tin,  some  fixing  the  wicks,  some  filling  in  the 
cardboard  cups  with  stearine.  On  the  other  side  of  the  partition, 
you  would  imagine  you  were  looking  at  some  National  school — 
long'  rows  of  girls  in  pinafores  are  preparing  the  wicks  for  the 
boys. 

It  is  not  to  witness  the  production  of  material  lights,  however, 
that  I  have  brought  my  reader  down  with  me  into  the  back- 
settlements  of  Lambeth,  but  to  show  them  the  kindling  of  a 
moral  illumination,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  throw  its  beams 
far  and  wide. 

Of  the  many  great  and  pregnant  questions  which  England  is 
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asking  herself  at  the  present  moment,  one  of  the  most  important 
is,  how  to  counteract  the  evils  arising  from  the  congregation  of 
vast  numbers  of  working*  men  and  children,  which  are  brought 
about  by  our  manufacturing  system ;  how  to  give  a  right  di- 
rection and  healthy  tone  of  thought  to  the  industrial  armies 
which  the  progress  of  material  wealth  is  rapidly  organizing, 
either  to  build  up  on  a  still  firmer  foundation  civilized  society, 
or  else  utterly  to  destroy  it. 

The  legislature,  recognising  the  desperate  evils  likely  to  arise 
to  the  state  from  the  breeding  up  of  an  operative  class  in  igno- 
rance and  vice,  has  forced  upon  the  manufacturers  of  the  great 
staples  of  cotton  and  woollen,  an  Education  Bill,  which  provides 
for  the  children  employed  in  those  mills  at  least  two  hours  a  day 
schooling.  The  insufficiency  of  this  measure,  as  regards  the 
aggregate  working  population  of  the  kingdom,  must,  however, 
be  obvious.  The  loom  and  the  spindle  occupy  but  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  teeming  millions  of  the  horn-handed  artizans: 
parliament  cannot  legislate  for  the  thousands  of  heterogeneous 
factories  which  employ  the  major  portion  of  the  labour  of  the 
country.  If  the  main  army  of  workers  is  to  be  saved  from  moral 
and  physical  degradation,  it  must  be  by  its  own  voluntary 
efforts,  seconded  by  the  good-will  and  hearty  co-operation  of  its 
captains — the  master-manufacturers.  The  brightest  example  of 
this  voluntary  co-operation  that  we  have  yet  heard  of,  exists  at 
the  factory  to  which  I  have  paid,  with  my  readers,  such  a  flying 
visit. 

A  report,  penned  by  Mr.  James , Wilson,  one  of  the  managers 
and  proprietors  of  this  factory,  detailing  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  schools  attached  to  it,  has  lately  been  circulating  from  hand 
to  hand,  and  charming  every  one  who  reads  it,  both  by  the  sim- 
plicity of  its  style  and  the  deeply  interesting  nature  of  its 
contents :  it  reads  more  like  the  narrative  of  some  Robinson 
Crusoe,  creating  around  him  a  little  intellectual  and  moral 
world  out  of  a  barren  waste  of  mind  and  manners,  rather  than  a 
sober  document,  in  answer  to  certain  queries  of  shareholders. 

As  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  justice  to  its  merits  without 
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quoting  largely  from  it,  I  will  do  so,  without  the  slightest  fear 
of  wearying  my  readers.     It  commences  by  saying  : — 

"  The  schools  began  in  a  very  humble  way  by  half-a-dozen  of 
our  boys  hiding  themselves  behind  a  bench  two  or  three  times  a 
week,  after  they  had  done  their  day's  work,  and  had  their  tea, 
to  practice  writing  on  scraps  of  paper,  with  worn-out  pen 
begged  from  the  counting-house.  The  foreman  of  their  depart- 
ment encouraged  them,  and  as  they  persevered,  and  were  joined 
by  others  of  the  boys,  he  begged  that  some  rough  moveable 
desks  might  be  made  for  them.  When  they  had  obtained  these, 
they  used  to  clear  away  the  candle-boxes  at  night,  and  set  up 
the  desks,  and  thus  work  more  comfortably  than  before,  although 
still  at  great  disadvantages,  as  compared  with  working  in  any 
ordinary  schoolroom.  [My  brother  encouraged  them  with  some 
books  as  prizes,  and  many  who  had  been  very  backward  im- 
proved much  in  reading  and  writing.  The  fact  of  the  whole 
thing  being  the  work  of  the  boys  themselves  seemed  to  form  so 
large  a  part  of  its  value,  that  we  carefully  abstained  from  inter- 
fering in  it  further  than  by  these  presents  of  books  for  prizes,  and 
of  copy-books,  spelling-books,  and  testaments,  and  by  my  being 
(but  not  until  long  after  the  commencement,  and  after  being- 
much  pressed,  and  being  assured  that  it  would  cause  no  restraint) 
always  present  at  the  school-meetings,  to  give  them  the  sanction 
of  authority,  but  taking  no  more  active  part  than  hearing  the 
most  backward  boys  their  spelling." 

This  little  self-sown  seed,  carefully  watched  and  tended  by  an 
indulgent  and  conscientious  master,  has  grown  at  length  into  the 
goodly  tree — the  dozen  boys  have  multiplied  into  a  humming 
school  of  512  factory  children  j  and  a  spacious  schoolroom,  with 
a  chaplain  and  a  schoolmaster,  have  taken  the  place  of  the  fur- 
tive hidings  behind  the  benches.  The  various  steps  by  which 
this  rapid  development  was  brought  about,  form  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  report,  which  we  shall  follow  as  closely  as  we  can. 

The  first  care  of  Mr.  Wilson  was  to  clear  out  an  old  store- 
room for  the  children,  which  he  did  at  considerable  expense  to 
himself.  This  was  in  the  winter  of  1848.  In  this  room  the 
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children  gathered  every  evening.  They  soon  found  out,  how- 
ever, that  self-government  would  not  answer,  and  by  general 
consent,  all  authority  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  their  protector. 

The  establishment  of  the  day-school  was  the  next  step,  and 
this  arose  out  of  the  exigencies  of  the  manufactory ;  and  its 
result  was  of  great  importance,  in  an  economic  point  of  view,  to 
the  shareholders.  The  demand  for  night-lights,  it  appeal's,  is 
very  variable;  and  sometimes  very  sudden  j  and  as  it  is  necessary 
that  they  should  be  made  immediately  before  sale,  large  demands 
for  children  were  constantly  being  made  upon  the  neighbourhood, 
who  were  returned  to  the  streets  when  the  orders  were  executed. 
To  remedy  this,  the  day-school  was  started,  into  which  the 
children  are  returned  as  soon  as  discharged.  When  fresh  hands 
are  now  wanted,  they  are  selected  from  those  who  have  been 
most  attentive  to  their  studies. 

"  Before  we  had  this  sort  of  nursery-ground  to  the  factory, 
we  were  often  obliged,  as  the  calls  of  the  work  for  new  boys 
were  made  at  an  hour's  notice,  to  take  on  the  first  that  came  to 
hand.  Some  of  these  would  be  quite  careless,  and,  as  the  night- 
light  work  is  very  delicate,  even  a  single  thoroughly  careless  boy 
can  do  a  good  deal  of  mischief,  and  give  a  good  deal  of  trouble, 
before  the  fact  of  his  being  so  is  sufficiently  proved  to  cause  his 
dismissal.  This  part  of  the  day-school  set  us  free  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  taking  in  boys  whom  we  do  not  know.  Except  in  very 
particular  cases,  even  boys  old  enough  to  work  are,  on  first 
coming  on  the  place,  sent  into  the  day-school,  if  only  for  a  week 
or  two,  as,  if  they  should  happen  to  be  incorrigibly  careless,  the 
discovery  of  this  is  made  there  at  much  less  expense  than  that 
at  which  it  would  be  made  in  the  factory. 

"  For  the  sake  of  getting  money  to  carry  home,  and  partly  on 
account  of  the  supposed  great  advance  in  life,  the  poor  boys  are 
very  eager  to  leave  the  school,  to  which  they  come  at  nine  in 
the  morning,  to  work  for  live  hours,  for  the  factory,  to  which 
they  must  come  at  six  in  the  morning,  to  work  for  just  twice  as 
long.  This  eagerness  is,  I  think,  a  rule  quite  without  exception, 
even  in  severe  winter  weather.  The  fact  of  his  having  at  his 
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disposal  so  great  a  prize  for  good  conduct,  as  the  sending  a  boy 
down  to  work,  gives  to  the  master  much  greater  power  over 
them  than  that  possessed  in  an  ordinary  school." 

I  was  kindly  shown  the  day-school  in  my  journey  over  the 
factory.  There  were  about  eighty  scholars  under  examination 
by  boys  a  little  older  than  themselves,  all  under  the  control  of  a 
schoolmaster.  I  was  quite  struck  with  the  sharpness  of  the 
little  urchin  who  acted  as  dominie  nearest  to  me ;  with  his  calf 
twisted  round  the  leg  of  his  high  stool,  he  seemed  to  exercise  as 
much  control,  and  to  excite  as  much  emulation  by  his  rapid  and 
eager  questions,  as  the  supervising  master  himself. 

With  a  worldly  wisdom  to  which  it  cannot  be  doubted  Mr. 
Wilson  owes  the  greater  part  of  his  success,  he  endeavours  to 
combine  as  much  pleasure  as  possible  with  the  school,  for  it  is 
a  great  trial  for  boys  to  come  to  mental  study  after  a  hard 
day's  work.  As  a  reward  to  those  who  attended,  he  at  first  got 
up  tea-parties,  to  which  only  they  were  invited. 

"  The  first  tea  was  an  interesting  one,  from  the  fact  that  very 
many  of  the  boys  had  not  been  at  anything  of  the  sort  before, 
and  that  many  of  them  not  being  then  in  the  habit  of  going  to 
church,  had  never  perhaps  put  themselves  into  decent  clothes 
at  all.  Those  who  came  untidily  or  dirtily  dressed  to  our  first 
tea,  feeling  themselves  out  of  keeping  with  the  whole  thing*, 
tried  hard  to  avoid  this  at  the  next  party.  I  hope  that  to  several 
our  first  tea  was  the  occasion  of  their  taking  to  neat  dressing 
for  life." 

This  system  of  rewards  soon  drew  the  other  boys  towards  the 
school ;  very  many  joined,  however,  "  stipulating  that  they  were 
not  to  be  asked  to  the  next  tea,  lest  that  should  be  supposed  to 
be  their  motives  for  joining" — a  delicacy  of  sentiment  that  one 
would  not  look  for  in  poor  candle  boys. 

A  much  greater  attraction  than  the  tea-parties,  however,  was 
the  cricket -ground.  When  the  cholera,  in  1849,  swept  like  a  de- 
stroying angel  the  low-lying  district  of  Lambeth,  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  give  the  children  as  much  fresh  air  as  possible ;  so  the 
schools  were  shut  up,  and  a  field  being  lent  to  them,  they  com- 
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menced  learning1  cricket.  When  they  were  turned  by  the  builders 
out  of  this  field,  Mr.  Wilson  took  for  them  a  field  of  six  and  a 
half  acres,  in  which  they  now  play  during  the  summer  months. 
As  far  as  I  know,  this  is  the  first  attempt  made  by  any  master 
to  improve  the  physique  of  his  workmen,  and  its  importance  is 
so  great,  that  I  cannot  help  drawing  attention  to  it.  The  physi- 
cal degeneration  of  our  working  population  is  one  of  the 
shadows  which  the  manufacturing  system  has  cast  upon  the 
future  of  England.  The  statistics  of  the  Registrar- General  show 
how  fearful  is  the  mortality  of  the  manufacturing  towns  compared 
with  the  country,  and  the  head  of  the  recruiting  establishment 
has  publicly  declared  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  raise  a  regi- 
ment of  grenadiers  in  all  Manchester.  It  is  not  sufficient  that 
we  establish  schools  for  mental  training — the  body  requires, 
al%>,  healthy,  pleasurable,  exercise  :  and  this  we  must  provide, 
unless  we  wish  to  see  the  blood  and  sinews  of  hard-working- 
England  die  out  altogether.  Every  philanthropist  will,  there- 
fore, thoroughly  agree  with  Mr.  Wilson  l^ien  he  says : — 

"  I  look  upon  the  cricket  as  one  of  the  very  happiest  parts  of 
all  that  we  have  been  doing,  and  have  never  had  any  mis- 
givings about  inducing  our  boys  to  take  to  it  (which  at  first  some- 
times needs  a  little  persuading),  and  to  give  up  a  good  deal  of  their 
spare  time  and  attention  to  it.  With  boys  of  a  higher  class 
than  ours,  there  might  be  a  question  about  this  ;  but  all  ours 
must  expect  to  be  working  all  their  lives  much  more  with  their 
bodies  than  with  their  minds ;  and  of  two  boys  in  other  respects 
alike,  of  whom  one  should  spend  many  of  his  summer  evenings 
in  cricket,  and  become  a  fair  cricketer,  and  the  other  in  dawdling 
about  as  most  London  boys  do,  the  first  would,  when  grown  up, 
have  strength  and  activity  of  body,  and  quickness  of  hand  and 
eye  far  beyond  the  other,  and  would  so  possess  in  his  labour  a 
much  more  valuable  commodity  to  take  to  market.  We  have, 
therefore,  always  told  the  boys  not  to  look  at  cricket  as  merely  an 
amusement,  but  as  bringing  with  it  that  which  will  be  of  great 
value  to  them  hereafter" 

The  establishment  of  this  cricket- ground  was  the  occasion  of 
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un  exhibition  of  good  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  men  in  the 
factory,  which  deserves  to  be  noticed.  No  sooner  did  they 
know  that  the  ground  was  taken  than  they  volunteered  to  fence 
it  in,  and  afterwards  they  built  a  summer-house,  in  which 
the  boys  take  tea  whilst  cricket  is  going-  on.  The  cricket- ground, 
which  is  not  far  from  the  factory,  is  nearly  surrounded  with 
houses;  nevertheless,  it  is  sufficiently  large  for  five  or  six 
matches  to  be  played  at  the  same  time.  Besides  the  physical 
advantages  gained  by  this  healthy  exercise.  Mr.  Wilson  looks 
upon  it  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  means  in  his  hands  of 
attracting  the  boys  to  the  performance  of  religious  duties. 
The  work,  the  excursions  (which  we  shall  speak  of  by-and-by), 
the  school,  the  cricket,  and  the  attendance  at  chapel,  are  all 
looked  upon  as  parts  of  one  system ;  and  the  ease  with  which 
they  fall  into  it  is  remarkable.  With  the  reward  of  being  taken 
into  the  factory,  he  commands  the  attention  of  the  very  young 
children  in  the  day-school,  and  by  the  out-of-door  enjoyments 
he  attracts  to  chapel.  Among  other  arrangements,  we  remember 
to  have  seen  in  the  schoolroom  a  book-case  full  of  books  of  a 
standard  character.  These  serve  to  stimulate  the  boys  to  both 
mental  and  physical  exertion,  as  they  are  given  as  prizes — in  the 
one  case  for  certain  attainments,  tested  by  examinations  rising 
one  above  one  another  in  point  of  difficulty ;  in  the  other,  for 
successful  cricketing,  each  boy  on  the  winning  side  of  a  match 
choosing  his  own  book,  and  then  having  the  score  of  the  match 
pasted  on  the  first  leaf. 

"  He  will  not  undervalue  this.  I  have  watched  several  in- 
vStances  of  big  boys  backward  in  learning  winning  good  cricket 
prizes,  and  so  being  obliged  to  choose  books  something  beyond 
their  then  state  of  advancement.  In  such  a  case  a  "boy  that  has 
any  good  in  him  never  rests  satisfied  until  he  has  mastered  his 
book,  and  in  his  efforts  to  do  so  gets  more  good  in  holiday  time, 
and  with  no  help  but  that  of  his  friends  at  home,  than  he  would 
by  a  good  long  time  of  regular  schooling." 

The  influence  of  a  prevailing  spirit  upon  the  manners  and 
habits  of  new  comers  is  very  forcibly  illustrated  by  the  change 
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in  the  behaviour  of  the  fresh  hands  when  once  they  get  fairly 
mixed  up  with  the  other  boys : — 

"The  rough  ones  among  them  would,  on  the  first  evening  of 
the  cricket,  be  rude  and  selfish  in  their  behaviour;  and  the  first 
evening  in  the  school  they  would  take  into  their  hands,  with  an 
air  of  mixed  insolence  and  shame,  the  book  for  the  hymn  with 
which  the  school  closes,  and  then  kneel  down  for  the  prayer  with 
the  same  manner — a  look  of  'I  won't  refuse  to  do  this,  but  I 
feel  I  am  quite  above  it.'  But  a  very  few  evenings  in  the 
cricket  and  school  bring  them  almost  unconsciously  to  the  same 
habits  of  civility  and  reverence  as  the  rest ;  and  we  may  hope 
that  the  change,  external  as  it  no  doubt  must  be  at  first,  must 
by  degrees  work  inwards,  more  or  less." 

The  chapel  of  the  establishment — for  it  is  rented  by  Mr. 
Wilson  for  the  use  of  the  workmen  and  boys  of  the  factory — is 
situated  in  Kennington  Lane.  On  Sundays  it  is  very  well 
attended,  and  the  children  take  part  in  the  service  with  admirable 
effect.  It  contains  a  very  powerful  organ — a  present  from  a 
lady.  The  chaplain — a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England — 
is,  after  Mr.  Wilson,  the  moving  spirit  of  the  place;  and  his 
duties,  if  they  were  not  performed  with  love,  would  be  almost 
onerous.  For  instance,  in  the  lower  school-room — 

"  He  has  a  short  service  every  morning,  at  a  quarter  to  six, 
for  the  men,  some  of  whom  come  just  before  beginning  their 
day's  work,  and  are  there  joined  by  others  who  have  just  finished 
their  night's  work.  The  time  till  six  is  taken  up  with  singing  a 
hymn  with  the  organ,  reading  and  explaining  a  few  verses  of 
the  Bible,  and  short  prayers.  At  five  minutes  past  six  there  is- 
a  similar  service  in  the  same  room  for  such  of  the  boys  as  can 
attend.  After  that,  the  chaplain  works  in  the  Night-light 
School,  which  is  held  from  six  o'clock  till  breakfast  time,  four 
days  a  week ;  or  he  is  in  the  Candle  Factory  Morning  School, 
which  is  held  two  days  a  week  for  those  who  are  at  night  work  : 
or  else  he  works  with  a  class  of  the  most  forward  of  the  boys, 
who  act  as  teachers  of  the  others  in  the  evening  school,  and  on 
this  account  are  allowed  to  have  one  morning  weekly  from  their 
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work  to  keep  up  their  own  instruction.  In  one  or  other  of  these 
things  the  chaplain  is  occupied  each  morning  of  the  week  till 
breakfast  time.  After  breakfast,  at  half-past  eight,  we  who 
are  of  the  counting-house,  together  with  the  two  foremen,  *  * 
*  *  *,  meet  in  the  lower  room  for  a  short  service,  before 
the  counting-house  day  begins.  When  we  leave  the  room 
at  five  minutes  to  nine,  the  day-school  boys  begin  to  come  in, 
and  the  chaplain  works  with  them.  In  the  afternoon  he  has 
his  sick-list  and  other  visiting  to  attend  to ;  and  then  in  the 
evening,  four  times  a  week,  he  has  our  regular  evening  school, 
from  half-past  six  to  eight.  His  course  of  visiting  includes 
the  homes  of  the  boys  belonging  to  the  evening  and  day 
schools  5  such  visiting  of  their  homes  being,  I  think,  the 
most  powerful  of  all  means  of  getting  influence  over  them  ;  for 
when  the  head  of  the  school  has  got  to  see  and  know  a  boy's 
mother,  and  to  consult  with  her  about  his  welfare,  he  can  quite 
read  the  effect  of  this  in  the  boy's  changed  expression  of  face, 
next  time  he  meets  him  in  the  school-room." 

The  excursions  in  the  country  are  another  powerful  means  of 
gaining  the  love  and  affection  of  the  children.  The  first  of  these 
Mr.  Wilson  undertook  with  his  little  troop  in  June,  1850,  when 
a  hundred  of  them  went  by  train  to  Guildford.  A  day  of 
thorough  enjoyment  this  appears  to  have  been  to  all  parties. 
Breakfast,  dinner,  and  tea,  were  provided  for  them  on  the  grass  ; 
and  after  a  cricketrmatch  between  the  boys  and  the  apprentices, 

"  The  clergyman  of  the  little  church  on  the  top  of  one  of  the 
hills,  with  a  lovely  view  round  it,  who  had  been  begged  for  the 
use  of  the  church,  kindly  came  and  did  his  part  of  the  service, 
the  boys  (their  books  having  been  brought  with  them)  chanting 
their  part  as  they  do  in  their  own  chapel." 

Mr.  Wilson  adds,  with  a  little  touch  of  worldly  tact  which 
does  as  much  credit  to  his  judgment  as  his  whole  conduct  does 
to  his  heart : — "  I  had  not  felt  at  all  sure  how  far  this  might 
chime  in  with  the  other  proceedings  of  the  day,  but  it  did  so 
most  perfectly  ;  partly,  no  doubt,  through  their  having  plenty  of 
running  about  first."  The  next  year  250  boys  went  with  him  to 
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Herne  Bay.  Think  of  the  sensation  of  watching  250  boys,  not 
twenty  of  whom  had  ever  before  seen  the  sea !  In  the  year  1852, 
the  excursion  was  to  Farnham  Castle,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester 
having-  sent  the  whole  school  an  invitation  to  visit  his  beautiful 
seat,  and  to  partake  of  his  hospitality ;  so  that  they  are  indeed 
getting-  into  high  society. 

In  addition  to  the  day  and  evening  schools  in  the  Belmont 
Works,  another  has  been  established  for  the  girls  and  boys  em- 
ployed in  Child's  night-light  factory.  One  of  the  railway  arches 
immediately  contiguous  to  it  is  fitted  up  for  them,  and  a  capital 
school-room  it  makes.  The  whole  number  of  scholars  at  the 
date  of  the  report  (March  9th,  1852),  from  which  we  have 
quoted  so  largely,  was  as  follows  : — 

Belmont  Evening  School  .        .         .211. 

Belmont  Day  School  .        .        .        103 

Night-light  Boys'  School  ...       97 

Night-light  Girls'  School  ...        101 

512 

This  number  is,  however,  a  fluctuating  one ;  and  Mr.  Wilson 
calculates  upon  at  least  800  scholars  in  the  ensuing  winter. 

The  men  of  the  factory,  stimulated  no  doubt  by  the  general 
example,  have  established  a  Mutual  Improvement  Society,  the 
meetings  of  which  are  held  in  their  "  hall "  in  the  Eailway  arch. 
Here  lectures  are  delivered  to  them,  gratuitously  of  course,  by 
clergymen  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  by  some  of  the  proprietors, 
who,  feeling  a  deep  interest  in  the  movement,  have  determined 
to  throw  in  their  aid.  A  programme  of  these  lectures  was 
hanging  up  at  the  "  hall "  door,  and  I  was  curious  enough  to 
copy  the  titles  of  them.  They  were  on  Astronomy ;  Turkey  and 
the  Turks ;  the  Physical  properties  of  the  Atmosphere ;  Personal 
Recollections  of  Jerusalem.  To  these  lectures  each  member  is 
allowed  to  bring  a  female  friend.  This  Improvement  Society 
might  be  looked  upon  as  the  finishing  school  of  the  educational 
establishment,  into  which  the  young  men  who  have  reached 
eighteen  years  of  age  (the  latest  time  at  which  they  are  received 
into  the  evening- school)  are  admitted,  and  introduced  to  scien- 
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tific  questions,  and  a  higher  kind  of  knowledge  than  they  could 
have  obtained  in  the  lower  forms. 

It  must  be  evident  that  the  educational  expenses  of  so  large  a 
number  of  children  must  have  been  heavy ;  but  the  reader  will 
scarcely  be  prepared  for  the  munificent  outlay  which  the  manager 
has  made  out  of  his  own  pocket,  the  entire  charge  being  no  less 
than  3,289Z. 

It  is  said  that  joint-stock  companies  have  neither  conscience, 
nor  compassion;  but  to  the  honour  of  the  Patent  Candle 
Company  be  it  said,  that  at  a  full  meeting  of  the  proprietors, 
repayment  of  the  sum  incurred  by  Mr,  Wilson  was  voted  with 
but  one  dissentient  voice ;  and  it  was  also  agreed  to  vote  an 
annual  sum  of  900/.  for  the  purposes  of  education,  and  300Z.  a 
year  for  religious  instruction.  But  Mr.  Wilson  is  not  to  be  out- 
done in  generosity,  and  he  has  intimated  his  intention  of  dedi- 
cating the  sum  repaid  to  him  to  a  fund  towards  building  a  beau- 
tiful chapel  near  the  factory,  with  rooms  for  the  workmen's 
Mutual  Improvement  Society  on  one  side,  and  the  schools  on  the 
other.  Henceforth,  the  course  of  this  singular  educational 
movement  will  be  smooth  enough,  and  the  writer  of  the  report 
only  fears  that  now  there  might  be  some  danger  of  its  being 
spoiled  by  being  made  "  a  show  place."  Mr.  Wilson,  in  the  course 
of  his  correspondence  with  the  directors,  confesses  that  in  what 
he  has  done  he  has  been  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  Dr.  Arnold  ; 
an  unqualified  love  for  whose  character  has  awakened  in  him  "  a 
longing  to  resemble  him  in  single-minded  earnestness  of  purpose, 
and  a  hope  to  do  so  in  some  faint  degree."  This  is  only  another 
instance  of  the  extraordinary  influence  that  great  and  good  man 
exercises,  even  in  his  grave.  Were  he  now  among  us,  he  would 
have  been  the  first  to  have  hailed  with  delight  the  beginning  of 
what,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  is  a  great  movement  in  England  towards 
reconciling  what  have  hitherto  been  considered  the  conflicting- 
interests  of  capital  and  labour,  and  of  closing  up,  by  the  inter- 
change of  kindly  offices,  what  was  so  much  feared  by  thoughtful 
men  to  be  the  widening  breach  between  the  employer  and 
employed.  God  speed  and  prosper  so  good  a  work  ! 
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READER,  if  you  be  not  entirely  "  used  up,"  and  can  still  relish  a 
minor  excitement,  take  a  stroll  through  the  General  Post-office 
some  Saturday  evening  just  as  the  clock  is  upon  the  strike 
of  six. 

The  scene  is  much  more  exciting  than  half  the  emeutes 
which  have  taken  place  on  the  continent ;  considerably  cheaper, 
and  much  more  safe.  Stand  aside  amid  the  treble  bank  of 
spectators  on  the  right-hand,  and  watch  the  general  attack 
upon  the  letter-takers.  A  stream  of  four  or  five  hundred  peo- 
ple, who  run  as  Doyle's  pencil  only  can  make  them  run,  dash 
desperately  towards  the  open  windows  of  the  receivers.  Against 
this  torrent  a  couple  of  hundred  who  have  posted,  dodge  and 
finally  disappear.  Wave  after  wave  of  people  advances  and  re- 
treats, gorging  with  billets  the  capacious  swallow  of  the  post. 
Meanwhile,  a  still  more  active  and  vigorous  attack  is  going  on  in- 
the  direction  where  newspapers  are  received.  A  sashless  window- 
frame,  with  tremendous  gape,  is  assaulted  with  showers  of 
papers,  which  fly  faster  than  the  driven  snow.  Now  and  then 
large  sacksfull,  direct  from  the  different  newsvenders  and  pub- 
lishing offices,  are  bundled  in  and  bolted  whole.  As  the  mo- 
ments pass,  the  flight  of  papers  grows  thicker ;  those  who  cannot 
struggle  "  to  the  fore  "  whiz  their  missiles  of  intelligence  over 
the  heads  of  the  others,  now  and  then  sweeping  hats  with  the 
force  of  round  shot.  Letters  struggle  with  more  desperate 
energy,  which  is  increased  to  frantic  desperation  as  the  clock 
slowly  strikes,  one — two — three — four — five — six;  when,  with 
a  nigh  miss  of  guillotining  a  score  of  hands,  with  one  loud  snap 
all  the  windows  simultaneously  descend.  The  post  like  a  huge 
monster  has  received  its  full  supply  for  the  night,  and  gorged, 
begins,  imperceptibly  to  the  spectators,  in  quiet  to  digest. 

*  This  article  originally  appeared  in  "  Fraser's  Magazine,"  for  February 
1850,  or  some  time  anterior  to  the  one  on  the  same  subject!  published 
in  "  Household  Words." 
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If  we  enter  behind  the  scenes,  and  traverse  what  might  be  con- 
sidered the  vast  stomach  of  the  office,  we  shall  perceive  an 
organization  almost  as  perfect  as  that  which  exists  in  the  animal 
economy,  and  not  very  dissimilar  to  it.  The  huge  piles  of  letters, 
and  the  huger  mountains  of  newspapers,  lie  in  heaps — the  newly 
swallowed  food.  To  separate  their  different  atoms,  arrange  and 
circulate  them,  requires  a  multiplicity  of  organs,  and  a  variety  of 
agents,  almost  as  numerous  as  those  engaged  in  the  animal 
economy — no  one  interfering  with  the  others,  no  one  but  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  whole. 

So  perfect  is  the  drill,  so  clearly  defined  the  duty  of  each 
member  of  the  army  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  men  the  stranger 
looks  down  upon  from  one  of  the  galleries,  that  he  can  only 
compare  its  noiseless  and  unerring  movements  to  the  action  of 
some  chemical  agency. 

Towards  the  vast  table  upon  which  the  correspondence  of  two 
millions  of  people  for  two  days  is  heaped  and  tossed,  a  certain 
number  performing  the  functions  of  the  gastric  juices  proceed  to 
arrange,  eliminate,  and  prepare  it  for  future  and  more  elaborate 
operations  5  certain  others  take  away  these  eliminated  atoms, 
such  as  the  letters  for  the  district  delivery,  and,  by  means  of  a 
subterranean  railway,  transport  them  to  their  proper  office  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  building ;  others  again,  like  busy  ants,  carry 
the  letters  for  the  general  delivery  to  the  tables  of  the  sorters, 
when  in  a  moment  the  important  operation  of  classing  into  roads 
and  towns,  sets  all  hands  to  work  as  busily,  as  silently,  and  as 
purposefully  as  the  restless  things  we  peep  at  through  the  hive- 
glass,  building-  up  their  winter  sweets. 

In  an  hour  the  process  is  complete  ;  and  the  thoughts  of  law- 
yers, lovers,  merchants,  bankers,  swindlers,  masters,  and  servants, 
the  private  wishes  of  the  whole  town,  lie  side  by  side,  enjoying 
inviolable  secresy ;  and  bagged,  stringed,  and  sealed,  are  ready, 
after  their  brief  meeting,  for  their  final  dispersion  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

All  the  broad  features  of  this  well-contrived  organization,  its 
economy  and  power,  the  spectator  sees  before  him ;  but  much  as 
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he  is  struck  thereby,  it  is  only  when  he  begins  to  examine 
details,  and  to  study  the  statistics  of  the  Post-office,  that  he  sees 
the  true  vastness  of  its  operations,  and  estimates  properly  the 
magnitude  and  variety  of  its  functions,  as  the  great  metropolitan 
heart  of  communication  with  the  whole  world. 

As  we  pass  the  noble  Post-office  at  St.  Martin' s-le- Grand, 
with  its  ranges  of  Ionic  columns,  its  triple  porticos,  and  its 
spacious  and  elegant  quadrangle — a  worthy  outward  manifesta- 
tion of  the  order,  ingenuity,  and  intelligence  that  reign  within — 
we  cannot  help  contrasting  its  present  condition  with  the  postal 
operations  of  two  or  three  centuries  ago, — the  noble  oak  of  the 
present,  with  the  little  acorn  of  the  past. 

No  truer  estimate  of  the  national  advance  can  be  obtained  than 
by  running  down  the  stream  of  history  in  relation  to  any  of  our 
great  institutions  which  deal  with  the  needs  and  wishes  of  the 
masses  of  the  people,  and  in  no  one  of  them  is  our  advance  more 
clearly  and  correctly  shown  than  in  the  annals  of  the  Post-office. 
They  form,  in  fact,  a  most  delicate  thermometer,  marking  the 
gradual  increase  of  our  national  vitality,  and  indicating,  with 
microscopic  minuteness,  the  progress  of  our  civilization. 

In  early  times,  the  post  was  a  pure  convenience  of  the  king, 
instituted  for  the  purpose  of  forwarding  his  despatches,  and 
having  no  dealings  with  the  public  whatsoever.  Instead  of 
St.  Martin' s-le-Grand  being  the  point  of  departure,  "the  court," 
wherever  it  might  happen  to  be,  "  made  up  the  mails."  How 
these  mails  were  forwarded  may  be  imagined  from  the  following 
exculpatory  letter  written  by  one  Brian  Tuke,  "  Master  of  the 
Postes"  in  Henry  the  Eighth's  time.  It  would  appear  that 
Cromwell  had  been  pulling  him  up  rather  sharply  for  remissness 
in  the  forwarding  of  despatches.  The  worthy  functionary  states 
that:— 

"  The  Kinges  Grace  hath  no  moo  ordinary  postes,  ne  of  many 

days  hathe  had,  but  betwene  London  and  Calais For, 

sir,  ye  knowe  well,  that,  except  the  hackney- horses  betwene 
Gravesende  and  Devour,  there  is  no  suche  usual  conveyance  in 
post  for  men  in  this  realm e  as  in  the  accustomed  places  of  France 
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and  other  parties  ;  ne  men  can  keepe  horses  in  redynes  withoute 
som  way  to  here  the  charges ;  but  when  placardes  be  sent  for 
suche  cause  (to  order  the  immediate  forwarding"  of  some  State 
packet),  the  constables  many  tymes  be  fayne  to  take  horses  oute 
of  ploives  and  cartes,  wherein  can  be  no  extreme  diligence" 

We  should  think  not,  Master  Tuke.  The  worthy  post-master 
further  shows  how  simple  and  rude  were  the  arrangements  of 
that  day  by  detailing-  the  manner  in  which  the  royal  letters  were 
conveyed  in  what  we  should  have  considered  to  be  one  of  their 
most  important  stages : — 

"  As  to  postes  betwene  London  and  the  courte,  there  be  nowe 
but  2 ;  wherof  the  on  is  a  good  robust  felowe,  and  was  wont  to 
be  diligent,  evil  intreated  many  tymes,  he  and  other  postes,  by 
the  herbigeours,  for  lack  of  horse  rome  or  horsemete,  withoute 
which  diligence  cannot  be.  The  other  hath  been  the  most 
payneful  felowe,  in  nyght  and  daye,  that  I  have  knowen 
amongst  the  messengers.  If  he  nowe  slak  he  shalbe  changed, 
as  reason  is." 

This  was  in  the  year  1533.  In  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  I.,  horse-posts  were  established  on  all  the  great  routes  for 
the  conveying  of  the  king's  letters.  This  postal  system  was,  of 
course,  a  source  of  expense  to  the  Government — in  the  latter 
reign  of  about  3,400/.  annually.  All  this  time  subjects'  letters 
were  conveyed  by  foot-posts,  and  carriers,  whose  expedition  may 
be  judged  of  by  the  following  extracts  from  a  project  for  "ac- 
celerating" letters  by  means  of  a  public  post  first  started  in 
1635  :— 

"  If  (say  the  projectors)  anie  of  his  Mats  subjects  shall  write 
to  Madrill  in  Spain,  hee  shall  receive  answer  sooner  and  surer 
than  hee  shall  out  of  Scotland  or  Ireland.  The  letters  being 
now  carried  by  earners  or  footposts  16  or  18  miles  a-day, 
it  is  full  two  monthes  before  any  answer  from  Scotland  or 
Ireland  to  London." 

This  project  seems  to  have  been  acted  upon,  for  three  years 
later  we  find  a  vast  reform  effected  in  the  post.  In  fact,  it  was 
put  upon  a  foundation  which  lasted  up  to  the  introduction  of 
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mail-coaches ;  as  it  was  settled  to  have  a  "  running  post  or  two 
to  run  night  and  day  between  Edinburgh  in  Scotland,  and  the 
city  of  London,  to  go  thither  and  come  back  again  in  six  days ; " 
carrying,  of  course,  all  the  letters  of  the  intermediate  towns : 
the  like  posts  were  established  in  the  following  year  on  all  the 
great  routes. 

The  principle  of  posts  for  the  people  once  established,  the  deficit 
was  soon  changed  to  a  revenue.  Cromwell  farmed  the  Post-office 
for  10,0007.  a  year,  he  being  the  first  to  establish  the  general  office 
in  London.  It  might  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  an  insight  as 
to  the  scale  of  charges  for  letters,  then  settled.  A  single  letter 
could  be  posted  within  eighty  miles  of  London  for  2 d. ;  above 
that  distance  for  3d. ;  to  Scotland  for  &d. ;  and  to  Ireland  for 
6d.  j  double  letters  being  charged  double  price  :  not  such  high 
charges  these,  considering  the  expenditure  of  horse-flesh  and  post- 
boys' breath.  For  every  rider  was  obliged  to  ride  "  seven  miles 
an  hour  in  summer  and  five  in  winter,  according  as  the  ways 
might  be,"  and  to  blow  his  horn  whenever  he  met  a  company, 
and  four  times  besides  in  every  hour.  Charles  II.  leased  the 
profits  of  the  Post-office  for  21,500Z.  a  year.  The  country,  it 
was  evident,  was  rapidly  advancing  in  commercial  greatness 
and  activity,  for  in  1694  the  profits  of  the  Post-office  were 
59,972Z.  14s.  Qd.  In  the  next  century  the  introduction  of  mail- 
coaches  gave  an  immense  impulse  to  the  transactions  of  the 
Post-office,  which  augmented  gradually  until  the  end  of  the 
year  1839,  when  the  number  of  letters  passing  through  all 
the  offices  in  the  kingdom  amounted  to  75,907,572,  and  the  net 
profit  upon  their  carriage  was  1,659,509Z.  17s.  2f  d. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  year  1840  commenced  that  vast 
revolution  in  the  system  so  long  projected  by  Mr.  Rowland  Hill 
— the  Penny  Postage. 

The  effect  of  that  system  upon  the  number  of  letters  passing 
through  the  post,  and  upon  the  manner  of  payment,  was  almost 
instantaneous.  During  the  last  month  of  the  old  high  rates  of 
postage,  the  total  number  of  letters  passing  through  the  general 
office  was  a  little  more  than  two  millions  and  a  half;  of 
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these  1,159,224  were  unpaid,  and  only  484,309  paid.  In  the 
same  time — a  short  twelvemonth  after  the  introduction  of  the 
cheap  postage — the  proportion  of  paid  to  unpaid  letters  was  en- 
tirely changed  5  the  latter  had  shrunk  to  the  number  of  473,821, 
whilst  the  former  had  run  up  to  the  enormous  number  of 
5,451,022.  Since  1841  the  flow  of  letters  has  been  continually 
on  the  increase.  The  return  made  to  Parliament  in  1847,  gave 
the  following  results  -.—Unpaid,  644,642;  paid  10,957,033:  the 
term  "  paid  "  includes,  of  course,  all  those  letters  on  which  the 
penny  was  prepaid,  and  those  impressed  with  her  Majesty's 
gracious  countenance.  The  prepayment  of  the  penny  was  a  vast 
benefit  to  the  post,  and,  together  with  the  general  introduction 
of  letter-boxes  in  private  houses,  saved  the  whole  time  lost  to  the 
letter-carriers  whilst  old  ladies  were  fumbling  for  the  postage ; 
but  the  introduction  of  the  stamp  was  of  still  greater  importance, 
as  on  its  ultimate  exclusive  adoption  (which  Mr.  Rowland  Hill 
always  calculated  upon)  a  vast  saving  would  be  effected  in  the 
labour  of  receiving  letters.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  antici- 
pations of  the  postage  reformer  seem  likely  to  be  realized  at  no 
very  distant  date,  for  year  by  year  stamps  have  been  steadily 
gaining  ground  upon  the  prepayment  by  coin  system.  Upon 
the  first  introduction  of  Queen's  heads  in  1840,  only  285,079 
were  used  in  one  month,  whilst  1,198,613  pence  were  paid. 
The  month  of  April  1847  (the  last  return  published),  however, 
shows  an  entirely  different  state  of  things — 1,613,185  stamps 
were  then  received,  against  966,054  pence;  and  no  doubt  at 
the  present  time  the  money  payment  has  shrank  to  a  very 
inconsiderable  item. 

When  stamps  were  first  introduced  by  Mr.  Hill,  ha  did  not 
appear  to  anticipate  the  use  that  would  be  made  of  them  as  a 
medium  of  exchange ;  but  every  one  is  aware  how  extensively 
they  are  used  in  the  smaller  monetary  transactions  of  the 
country.  Bankers,  dealing  in  magnificent  sums,  do  not  deign 
to  take  notice  of  vulgar  pence :  the  Government  has,  however, 
unintentionally  taken  up  the  neglected  coin,  and  represented  its 
value  by  a  paper  currency,  which,  if  not  legally  negotiable,  yet 
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passes  from  hand  to  hand  unquestioned.  It  would  be  impossible, 
of  course,  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  penny  stamps  that  pass 
from  town  to  town,  and  from  man  to  man,  in  payment  of  small 
debts,  but  without  doubt  it  must  be  very  considerable — very 
much  beyond  the  demand  for  letters  :  as  long,  therefore,  as  this 
sum  is  floating-,  until  it  comes  to  the  post  (its  bank)  for  pay- 
ment in  shape  of  letter-carriage,  it  is  a  clear  public  advance  to 
the  Exchequer. 

The  only  good  reason  yet  assigned  against  introducing  these 
penny  stamps  and  those  representing'  a  higher  value,  such  as  the 
colonial  shilling'  stamp,  as  a  regular  currency,  is  the  fear  of 
forgery.  At  the  present  time  great  precautions  are  used  to  pre- 
vent such  an  evil ;  the  dye  itself,  hideous  and  contemptible  as  it 
undoubtedly  is  as  a  work  of  art,  in  intricacy  of  execution  is  con- 
sidered a  masterpiece  at  the  Stamp-office.  If  you  take  one  from 
your  pocket-book,  good  reader,  and  inspect  it,  you  will  doubt- 
less pronounce  it  to  be  a  gross  libel  upon  her  Majesty's  counte- 
nance, muddled  in  line,  and  dirty  in  printing ;  but  those  who 
know  the  trick,  see  in  that  confusion  and  jumble  certain  signifi- 
cant lines,  certain  combinations  of  letters  in  the  corners,  which 
render  forgery  no  such  easy  matter. 

The  great  security  against  fraud,  however,  is,  that  letter- 
stamps  are  placed  upon  the  same  footing  as  receipt  or  bill 
stamps.  Venders  can  buy  them  only  of  the  Government,  and 
the  consequent  difficulty  forgers  would  have  in  putting  sufficient 
spurious  stamps  in  circulation  to  pay  them  for  their  risk  and 
trouble,  seems  to  obviate  all  risk  of  their  being  turned  to  im- 
proper account. 

It  is  our  intention  to  confine  ourselves  mainly  in  this  article 
to  the  operations  of  the  General  Post-office ;  but  in  order  to 
give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  vast  amount  of  correspondence 
which  annually  takes  place  in  the  United  Kingdom,  it  may  be 
as  well,  perhaps,  to  take  a  glance  at  the  general  postal  transac- 
tions of  the  country.  Make  a  round  guess  at  the  number  of 
letters  which  traverse  the  broad  lands  of  Britain,  which  circu- 
late in  the  streets  and  alleys  of  our  great  towns,  and  which  fly 
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on  the  wings  of  steam,  and  under  bellying  sail,  to  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth.  You  cannot  ?  Well,  then,  what  say  you  to 
410,817,489  ?  To  that  enormous  amount  had  they  arrived  in 
the  year  ending  January  1854. 

The  number  of  letters  posted,  in  the  metropolis  and  in  the 
country,  is  subject  at  stated  times  to  a  very  great  augmentation. 
In  London,  for  instance,  on  Saturday  night  and  Monday  morn- 
ing, an  increase  in  letters  of  from  thirty  to  forty  per  cent,  takes 
place,  owing  to  the  Sunday  closing  of  the  Post-office.  Valen- 
tine's Day,  again,  has  an  immense  effect  in  gorging  the  general 
as  well  as  local  posts  with  love  epistles.  Those  who  move  in 
the  higher  circles  might  imagine  the  valentine  to  be  "  a  dead 
letter ; "  but  the  experience  of  the  Post-office  shows  that  the 
warm  old  saint  still  keeps  up  an  active  agitation  among  tender 
hearts.  According  to  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Rowland  Hill, 
the  increase  of  letters  on  the  14th  of  February,  is  not  less  than 
half  a  million  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

We  have  spoken  hitherto  only  of  the  conveyance .  of  letters, 
but  they  form  an  inferior  portion  of  the  weight  carried  by  the 
Post-office.  The  number  of  newspapers  posted  in  London 
throughout  the  week  is  something  enormous.  Several  vans-full 
of  the  Times ,  for  instance,  are  despatched  by  every  morning  and 
evening  mail ;  other  morning  papers  contribute  their  sacks-full 
of  broad  sheets ;  and  on  Saturday  evening  not  a  paper  of  any 
circulation  in  the  metropolis,  but  contributes  more  or  less  largely 
to  swell  that  enormous  avalanche  of  packets  which  descend  upon 
the  Post-office.  In  the  long  room  lately  added  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  St.  Martin' s-le-Grand,  which  swing's  so  ingeniously 
from  its  suspending  rods,  a  vast  platform  attracts  the  eye  of  the 
visitor;  he  sees  upon  it  half-a-dozen  men  struggling  amid  a 
chaos  of  newspapers,  which  seem  countless  as  the  heaped-up 
bricks  of  ruined  Babylon.  As  they  are  carried  to  the  different 
tables  to  be  sorted,  great  baskets  with  fresh  supplies  are  wound 
up  by  the  endless  chain  which  passes  from  top  to  bottom  of  the 
building.  The  number  of  papers  passing  through  all  the  post- 
offices  in  the  kingdom  is  not  less  than  12,000,000  per  annum, 
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or  only  1,000,000  less  than  the  annual  number  of  stamps  issued 
to  newspapers  in  Great  Britain.  Of  late  years  the  broad  sheet 
has  materially  increased  in  size  and  weight,  each  paper  now 
averaging-  five  ounces;  so  that  9,765  tons  weight  of  papers 
annually,  or  187  tons  weekly,  are  posted,  full  half  of  which  pass 
through  St.  Martin' s-le-Grand,  and  thence  to  the  uttermost  ends 
of  the  earth — to  India,  China,  or  Australia,  absolutely  free ! 
The  penny  news  stamp  alone  carries  them,  whilst  if  they  were 
charged  by  the  letter  scale,  tenpence  would  be  the  postage ;  so 
that  if  weight  were  considered  in  the  accounts  of  the  Post-office, 
there  would  be  a  loss  in  their  carriage  of  ninepence  on  every 
newspaper,  or  of  no  less  a  sum  than  2,625,OOOZ.  annually  on 
the  whole  number  carried.  Of  course  this  loss  is  mostly  no- 
minal, as  the  railways  take  the  mails  without  calculating  their 
weight ;  and  to  the  packets,  tons  or  hundredweights  make  no 
earthly  difference.  Even  if  this  cost  were  real,  the  speedy 
transmission  of  news  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  and  its  colonies 
is  a  matter  of  so  much  importance,  that  it  would  not  by  any 
means  be  purchased  dearly. 

We  are  continually  seeing  letters  from  subscribers  in  the 
TimeSj  complaining  that  their  papers  do  not  reach  them,  and 
hinting  that  the  clerks  must  keep  them  back  purposely  to  read 
them.  If  one  of  these  writers  were  to  catch  a  glance  of  the 
bustle  of  the  office  at  the  time  of  making  up  the  mails,  he  would 
smile  indeed  at  his  own  absurdity.  We  should  like  to  see  one 
of  the  sorting  clerks  quietly  reading  in  the  midst  of 'the  general 
despatch;  the  sight  would  be  refreshing.  The  real  cause  of 
delays  and  errors  of  all  kinds  in  the  transmission  of  newspapers, 
is  the  flimsy  manner  in  which  their  envelopes  and  addresses  are 
frequently  placed  upon  them.  Two  or  three  clerks  are  em- 
ployed exclusively  in  endeavouring  to  restore  wrappers  that  have 
been  broken  off.  We  asked  one  of  these  officials  once  what  he 
did  with  those  papers  that  had  entirely  escaped  from  their 
addresses?  "We  do,  sir,"  said  he,  very  significantly,  "the 
best  that  we  can,"  at  the  same  time  packing  up  the  loose  papers 
with  great  speed  in  the  first  broken  wrappers  that  came  to  hand. 
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The  result  of  this  chance  medley  upon  the  readers  must  be 
funny  enough — a  rabid  Protectionist  sometimes  getting  a  copy 
perhaps  of  the  Daily  News,  a  Manchester  Rad  a  Morning 
Post,  or  an  old  dowager  down  at  Bath,  an  early  copy  of  the 
Mark  Lane  Express. 

The  carriage  of  magazines  and  other  books  is  an  entirely  new 
feature  in  post-office  transactions,  introduced  by  Mr.  Rowland 
Hill.  At  the  end  of  every  month  the  sorting  tables  at  the  Post- 
office  are  like  publishers'  counters,  from  the  number  of  quarter- 
lies, monthlies,  magazines,  and  serials,  posted  for  transmission 
to  country  subscribers.  The  lighter  ones  must  all  be  stamped 
at  the  Stamp-office,  like  newspapers ;  and  any  magazine  under 
two  ounces  with  this  talisman  pressed  upon  it,  passes  without 
further  question  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  two- 
pence, whilst  books  under  sixteen  ounces  can  be  forwarded  for 
sixpence.  This  arrangement  is  a  wise  and  liberal  one,  recogni- 
zing as  it  does  the  advantage  of  circulating  as  widely  as  possible 
the  current  literature  of  the  country.  Many  a  dull  village,  where 
Regina  or  Old  Ebony  penetrated  not,  a  few  years  ago,  by  this 
means  is  now  kept  up  level  in  its  reading  with  the  metropolis. 

The  miscellaneous  articles  that  pass  through  the  post  under 
the  new  regulations  are  sometimes  of  the  most  extraordinary 
nature.  Among  the  live  stock,  canary  birds,  lizards,  and  dor- 
mice, passed  not  long  ago,  and  sometimes  travelled  hundreds  of 
miles  under  the  tender  protection  of  rough  mail-guards.  Leeches 
are  also  very  commonly  sent,  sometimes  to  the  very  serious  incon- 
venience of  the  postmen.  Ladies'  shoes  go  through  the  general 
office  into  the  country  by  dozens  every  week ;  shawls,  gloves, 
wigs,  and  all  imaginable  articles  of  a  light  weight,  crowd  the 
Post-office ;  limbs  for  dissection  have  even  been  discovered  (by 
the  smell),  and  detained.  In  short,  the  public  have  so  little 
conscience  with  respect  to  what  is  proper  to  be  forwarded,  that 
they  would  move  a  house  through  the  post  if  they  could  do  it  at 
any  reasonable  charge.  Considerable  restrictions  have,  how- 
ever, lately  been  placed  on  this  promiscuous  use  of  the  post. 
The  manner  in  which  a  letter  will  sometimes  track  a  person 
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like  a  bloodhound,  appears  marvellous  enough,  and  is  calculated 
to  impress  the  public  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  patience  and  saga- 
city of  the  Post-office  officials.  An  immense  number  of  letters 
reach  the  post  in  the  course  of  the  week  with  directions  perfectly 
unreadable  to  ordinary  persons ;  others — sometimes  circulars  by 
the  thousand — with  only  the  name  of  some  out-of-the-way  vil- 
lages upon  them;  others,  again,  without  a  single  word  of 
direction.  Of  these  latter,  about  eight  a-day  are  received  on 
an  average,  affording  a  singular  example  of  the  regularity  with 
which  irregularities  and  oversights  are  committed  by  the  public. 
All  these  letters,  with  the  exception  of  the  latter,  which  might 
be  called  stone  blind,  and  are  immediately  opened  by  the  secre- 
tary, are  taken  to  the  Blind  Letter-office,  where  a  set  of  clerks 
decipher  hieroglyphics  without  any  other  assistance  than  the 
Rosetta  stone  of  experience,  and  make  shrewd  guesses  at  enig- 
mas which  would  have  puzzled  even  the  Sphinx,  How  often 
in  directing  a  letter  we  throw  aside  an  envelope  because  the 
direction  does  not  seem  distinct — useless  precaution !  the  diffi- 
culty seems  to  be,  to  write  so  that  these  cunning  folks  cannot 
understand.  Who  would  imagine  the  destination  of  such  a 
letter  as  this  for  instance  ? — 

L.  Moses, 

Ratlivhivai. 

Some  Russian  or  Polish  town  immediately  occurs  to  one  from 
the  look  of  the  word,  and  from  its  sound ;  but  a  blind-letter 
clerk  at  once  clears  up  the  difficulty,  by  passing  his  pen  through 
it  and  substituting — Ratcliffe  Highway. 

Letters  of  this  class,  in  which  two  or  tbree  directions  run 
all  into  one,  and  garnished  with  ludicrous  spelling,  are  of  con- 
stant occurrence,  but  they  invariably  find  out  their  owners. 
Cases  sometimes  happen,  however,  in  which  even  the  sharp  wits 
of  the  Blind-letter-office  are  nonplussed.  The  following,  for 
instance,  is  a  veritable  address  : — 

Mrs.  Smith, 

At  the  Bach  of  the  Church, 
England. 
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Much  was  this  letter  paused  over  before  it  was  given  up.  "  It 
would  have  been  such  a  triumph  of  our  skill,"  said  one  of  the 
clerks  to  us,  <e  to  have  delivered  it  safe ;  but  we  could  not  do  it. 
Consider,  sir,"  said  he,  deprecatingly,  "  how  many  Smiths  there 
are  in  England,  and  what  a  number  of  churches  ! "  In  all  cases 
like  this,  in  which  it  is  found  impossible  to  forward  them,  they 
are  passed  to  what  is  called  the  Dead  Letter-office,  there  opened 
and  sent  to  their  writers  if  possible.  So  that  out  of  the  many 
millions  of  letters  passing  through  the  Post-office  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  a  very  few  only  form  a  residuum,  and  are  ultimately 
destroyed. 

The  working-s  of  the  Dead  Letter-office  form  not  the  least 
interesting  feature  of  this  gigantic  establishment.  According 
to  a  return  moved  for  by  Mr.  T.  Duncombe  in  1847,  there  were 
in  the  July  of  that  year  4,658  letters  containing  property  con- 
signed to  this  department,  representing  perhaps  a  two  months' 
accumulation.  In  these  were  found  com,  principally  in  small 
sums,  of  the  value  of  3101.  9s.  7d.j  money-orders  for  407 /.  12s.; 
and  bank-notes  representing  1,01 01.  We  might  then  estimate 
the  whole  amount  of  money  which  rests  for  any  time  without 
owners  in  the  Dead  Letter-office,  to  be  11,OOOZ.  in  the  year. 
Of  this  sum  the  greater  portion  is  ultimately  restored  to  the 
owners — only  a  very  small  amount,  say  one-and-an-eighth  per 
cent,  finding  its  way  into  the  public  exchequer.  A  vast  number 
of  bank  post-bills  and  bills  of  exchange  are  found  in  these  dead 
letters,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  between  two  or  three  millions 
a  year ;  as  in  nearly  all  cases,  however,  they  are  duplicates,  and 
of  only  nominal  value,  they  are  destroyed  with  the  permission 
of  the  owners. 

Of  the  miscellaneous  articles  found  in  these  letters,  there  is  a 
very  curious  assortment.  The  ladies  appear  to  find  the  Post- 
office  a  vast  convenience,  by  the  number  of  fancy  articles  of 
female  gear  found  in  them.  Lace,  ribands,  handkerchiefs,  cuffs, 
muffettees,  gloves,  fringe— a  range  of  articles,  in  short,  is  dis- 
covered in  them  sufficient  to  set  up  a  dozen  pedlars'  boxes  for 
Autolycus.  Little  presents  of  jewellery  are  also  very  commonly 
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to  be  found ;  rings,  brooches,  gold  pins,  and  the  like.  These 
articles  are  sold  to  some  jeweller,  whilst  the  gloves  and  hand- 
kerchiefs, and  other  articles  fitted  for  the  young  bucks  of  the 
office,  are  put  up  to  auction  and  bought  among  themselves. 
These  dead  letters  are  the  residuum,  if  we  may  so  term  it,  of  all 
the  offices  in  England,  as,  after  remaining  in  the  local  posts  for 
a  given  time,  they  are  transferred  to  the  central  office.  The 
establishments  of  Dublin  and  Edinburgh,  in  like  manner,  collect 
all  the  same  class  of  letters  in  Ireland  and  Scotland. 

In  looking  over  the  list  of  articles  remaining  in  these  two 
letter  offices,  one  cannot  help  being  struck  with  the  manner  in 
which  they  illustrate  the  feelings  and  habits  of  the  two  peoples. 
The  Scotch  dead  letters  rarely  contain  coin,  and  of  articles  of 
jewellery,  such  as  form  presents  sent  as  tokens  of  affection,  there 
is  a  lamentable  deficiency ;  whilst  the  Irish  ones  are  full  of  little 
cadeaux  and  small  sums  of  money,  illustrating  at  once  the  care- 
less yet  affectionate  nature  of  the  people.  One  item  constantly 
meets  the  eye  in  Irish  dead-letters — "  A  free  passage  to  New 
York."  Relations,  who  have  gone  to  America  and  done  well, 
purchase  an  emigration  ticket,  and  forward  it  to  some  relative 
in  "  the  ould  country"  whom  they  wish  to  come  over  to  join 
them  in  their  prosperity.  Badly  written  and  worse  spelled,  many 
of  them  have  little  chance  of  ever  reaching  their  destination, 
and  as  little  of  being  returned  to  those  who  sent  them  :  they  lie 
silent  in  the  office  for  a  time  and  are  then  destroyed,  whilst 
hearts,  endeared  to  each  other  by  absence  enforced  by  the  sun- 
dering ocean,  mourn  in  sorrow  an  imaginary  neglect. 

When  one  considers  it,  the  duties  of  the  Post-office  are  mul- 
tifarious indeed.  Independently  of  its  original  function  as  an 
establishment  for  the  conveyance  of  letters,  of  late  it  has  become 
a  parcel-delivery  company  and  banking-house.  In  the  sale  of 
postage  stamps  it  makes  itself  clearly  a  bank  of  issue,  and  in  the 
circulation  of  money-orders  it  still  more  seriously  invades  the 
avocations  of  the  Lombard  Street  fraternity. 

The  money-order  system  has  sprung  up  almost  with  the  rapi- 
dity of  Jack  the  Giant-killer's  bean-stalk.  In  the  year] ending 
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April  1839,  there  were  only  28,838  orders  issued,  representing 
49,496/.  5,s.  Sd. ;  whilst  in  the  year  ending  December  1853,  there 
were  sold  5,215,290  orders,  of  the  value  of  9,916,195Z.  5s.  The 
next  ten  years  will  in  all  probability  greatly  enhance  this  amount, 
as  the  increase  up  to  the  present  time  has  been  quite  gradual.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  issuing  of  money-orders  must  have 
seriously  infringed  upon  the  bank-draft  system,  and  every  day 
it  will  do  so  more,  as  persons  no  longer  confine  themselves  to 
transmitting  small  amounts,  it  being  very  frequently  the  case 
that  sums  of  50Z.  and  upwards  are  forwarded  in  this  manner  by 
means  of  a  multiplication  of  orders.  The  rationale  of  money- 
orders  is  so  simple,  and  so  easily  understood  by  all  persons,  that 
they  must  rapidly  increase ;  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  Mr.  Row  - 
land  Hill's  suggestion  of  making  them  for  larger  amounts  will 
before  long  be  carried  into  execution,  as  it  is  found  that  the  pub- 
lic cannot  be  deterred  by  limiting  the  amount  of  the  order,  from 
sending  what  sums  they  like,  and  the  making  one  order  supply 
the  place  of  two  or  three  would  naturally  diminish  the  very  ex- 
pensive labour  of  this  department.  The  ten  millions  of  money  in 
round  numbers  represented  by  these  orders,  of  course  includes  the 
transactions  of  the  whole  country,  but  they  are  properly  con- 
sidered under  the  head  of  the  General  Office,  as  all  the  accounts 
are  kept  there,  and  there  every  money-order  is  ultimately 
checked.  Between  thirteen  and  fourteen  thousand  letters  of  ad- 
vice are  received  every  morning  in  the  head  office  of  this  depart- 
ment, engaging  until  lately  upwards  of  two  hundred  clerks,  or 
a  fourth  of  the  entire  number  employed  in  the  Bank  of  England. 
This  number  by  a  simplification  of  the  accounts  is  now  reduced, 
but  it  is  still  very  considerable.  On  the  sale  of  money-orders 
the  Government  gains  121.  10s.  per  thousand  (in  number)  issued, 
and  this  more  than  covers  the  whole  expense  of  the  greatest 
monetary  convenience  for  the  body  of  the  people  ever  established. 
There  is  one  room  in  the  Post-office  which  visitors  should  not 
fail  to  inquire  for — the  late  Secret  Office.  When  Smirke  de- 
signed the  building  he  must  have  known  the  particular  use  to 
which  this  room  would  be  put ;  a  more  low-browed,  villanous- 
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looking-  apartment  could  not  well  be  conceived.  It  looks  the 
room  of  a  sneak,  and  it  was  one — an  official  sneak,  it  is  true, 
but  none  the  less  a  sneak.  As  we  progress  in  civilization,  force 
gives  place  to  ingenious  fraud.  When  Wolsey  wished  to  gain 
possession  of  the  letters  of  the  ambassador  to  Charles  V.  he  did 
so  openly  and  dauntlessly,  having  ordered,  as  he  says, 

"  A  privye  watche  shoulde  be  made  in  London,  and  by  a  cer- 
tain circute  and  space  aboutes  it ;  in  the  whiche  watche,  after 
mydnyght,  was  taken  passing  between  London  and  Brayneford, 
be  certain  of  the  watche  appointed  to  that  quarter,  one  riding 
towards  the  said  Brayneford ;  who,  examyned  by  the  watche, 
answered  so  closely  that  upon  suspicion  thereof,  they  searched 
hym,  ^and  founde  secretely  hyd  aboutes  hym  a  little  pacquet  of 
letters  superscribed  in  Frenche." 

More  modern  ministers  of  state  liked  not  this  rough  manner, 
but  turning  up  their  cuffs,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  light  finger,  ob- 
tained what  they  wanted,  without  the  sufferer  being  in  the  least 
aware  of  the  activity  of  their  digits.  In  this  room  the  official 
letter-picker  was  appropriately  housed.  Unchallenged,  and  in 
fact  unknown  to  any  of  the  army  of  a  thousand  persons  that 
garrisons  the  Post-office,  he  passed  by  a  secret  staircase  every 
morning  to  his  odious  duties ;  every  night  he  went  out  again 
unseen.  He  was,  in  short,  the  man  in  the  iron  mask  of  the 
Post-office. 

Behold  him.,  in  the  latter  days  of  his  pride,  in  1842,  when 
the  Chartists  kept  the  north  in  commotion,  and  Sir  James  Gra- 
ham issued  more  warrants  authorizing  the  breaking  open  letters 
than  any  previous  Secretary  of  State  on  record, — behold  him  in 
the  full  exercise  of  his  stealthy  art ! 

Some  poor  physical-force  wretch  at  Manchester  or  Birming- 
ham has  been  writing  some  trashy  letters  about  pikes  and  fire- 
balls to  his  London  confederates.  See  the  springes  a  powerful 
government  set  to  catch  such  miserable  game !  Immediately 
upon  the  arrival  of  the  mails  from  the  north  the  bags  from  the 
above-mentioned  places,  together  with  one  or  two  others  to  serve 
as  a  blind  to  the  Post-office  people,  are  immediately  taken,  sealed 
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as  they  are,  to  the  den  of  this  secret  inquisitor.  He  selects  from 
them  the  letters  he  intends  to  operate  upon.  Before  him  lie  the 
implements  of  his  craft — a  range  of  seals  bearing  upon  them 
the  ordinary  mottoes,  and  a  piece  of  tobacco-pipe.  If  none  of  the 
seals  will  fit  the  impressions  upon  the  letters,  he  carefully  takes 
copies  in  bread  •  and  now  the  more  serious  operation  commences. 
The  tobacco-pipe  red-hot  pours  a  burning  blast  upon  the  yielding 
wax;  the  letter  is  opened,  copied,  resealed,  and  returned  to  the 
bag,  and  reaches  the  person  to  whom  it  is  directed,  apparently 
unviolated. 

In  the  case  of  Mazzini's  letters,  however  (the  opening  of 
which  blew  up  the  whole  system),  the  dirty  work  was  not  even 
done  by  deputy;  his  letters  were  forwarded  unopened  to  the 
Foreign-office,  and  there  read  by  the  minister  himself.  The 
abuses  to  which  the  practice  was  carried  during  the  last  century 
were  of  the  most  flagrant  kind.  Walpole  used  to  issue  warrants 
for  the  purpose  of  opening  letters  in  almost  unlimited  numbers, 
and  the  use  to  which  they  were  sometimes  put  might  be  judged 
by  the  following : — 

"  In  1741,  at  the  request  of  A.,  a  warrant  issued  to  permit 
A/s  eldest  son  to  open  and  inspect  any  letters  which  A.'s 
youngest  son  might  write  to  two  females,  one  of  whom  that 
youngest  son  had  imprudently  married." 

The  foregoing  is  from  the  Report  of  the  Secret  Committee 
appointed  to  investigate  the  practice  in  1844,  and  which  contains 
some  very  curious  matter.  Whole  mails,  it  appears,  were  some- 
times detained  for  several  days  during  the  late  war,  and  all  the 
letters  individually  examined.  French,  Dutch,  and  Flemish  en- 
closures were  rudely  rifled,  and  kept  or  sent  forward  at  pleasure. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  some  cases,  such  as  frauds  upon  banks 
or  the  revenue,  forgeries,  or  murder,  the  power  of  opening  letters 
was  used,  impartially  to  individuals  and  beneficially  to  the  State ; 
but  the  discoveries  made  thereby  were  so  few  that  it  did  not  in 
any  way  counterbalance  the  great  public  crime  of  violating 
public  confidence  and  perpetuating  an  official  immorality. 

Thus  far  we  have  walked  with  our  reader,  and  explained  to 
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him  the  curious  machinery  which  acts  upon  the  vast  correspond- 
ence of  the  metropolis  with  the  country,  and  of  the  country 
generally  with  foreign  parts,  within  the  establishment  at  St. 
Martin's-le-Grand.  The  machinery -for  its  conveyance  is  still 
more  vast,  if  not  so  intricate.  The  foreign  mails  have  at  their 
command  a  fleet  of  steamers  such  as  the  united  navies  of  the 
world  can  scarcely  match,  threading  the  coral  reefs  of  the  "  lone 
Antilles,"  skirting  the  western  coast  of  South  America,  touching 
weekly  at  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  and  bi-monthly  tra- 
versing the  Indian  Ocean — tracking,  in  fact,  the  face  of  the 
deep  wherever  England  has  great  interests  or  her  sons  have 
many  friends.  Even  the  vast  Pacific,  which  a  hundred  years 
ago  was  rarely  penetrated  even  by  the  adventurous  circumnavi- 
gator, has  become  a  highway  for  the  passage  of  her  Majesty's 
mails  y  and  letters  pass  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  our 
very  antipodes,  as  soon  as  epistles  of  old  reached  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland  or  the  western  counties  of  Ireland.  This  vast  sys- 
tem of  water-posts,  if  so  they  might  be  called,  is  kept  up  at  an 
annual  expense  of  not  much  less  than  1,000,OOOZ.  sterling. 

The  conveyance  of  inland  letters  by  means  of  the  railways  is 
comparatively  inexpensive,  as  many  of  the  companies  are  liberal 
enough  to  take  the  bags  at  a  very  small  charge ;  the  total  cost 
for  their  carriage  in  1854  being  only  211,456?.  16s.  lid. 
Every  night  at  eight  o'clock,  like  so  much  life-blood  issuing 
from  a  great  heart,  the  mails  leave  the  metropolis,  radiating 
on  their  fire-chariots  to  the  extremities  of  the  land.  As  they 
rush  along,  the  work  of  digestion  goes  on  as  in  the  flying  bird. 
The  travelling  post-office  is  not  the  least  of  those  curious  con- 
trivances for  saving  time  consequent  upon  the  introduction  of 
railroads.  At  the  metropolitan  stations,  from  which  they  issue,  a 
letter-box  is  open  until  the  last  moment  of  their  departure.  The 
last  letters  into  it  are,  of  course,  unsorted,  and  have  to  go  through 
that  process  as  the  train  proceeds.  Whilst  the  clerks  are  busy  in 
their  itinerant  office,  by  an  ingenious,  self-acting  process,  a  deli- 
very and  reception  of  mail-bags  is  going  on  over  their  heads. 
At  the  smaller  stations,  where  the  trains  do  not  stop,  the  letter- 
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bag's  are  lightly  hung  upon  the  rods  which  are  swept  by  the 
passing'  mail-carriage,  and  the  letters  drop  into  a  net  suspended 
on  one  side  of  it  to  receive  them.  The  bags  for  delivery  are,  at 
the  same  moment  transferred  from  the  othei4  side  to  the  platform. 
The  sorting  of  the  newly-received  bags  immediately  commences, 
and  by  this  arrangement  letters  are  caught  in  transitu,  and  the 
right  direction  given  to  them,  without  the  trouble  and  loss  of 
time  attendant  upon  the  old  mail-coach  system,  which  neces- 
sitated the  carriage  of  the  major  part  of  such  letters  to  St.  Mar- 
tin's-le-Grand  previous  to  their  final  despatch. 

The  success  of  Mr.  Rowland  Hill's  system,  with  its  double 
delivery,  its  rapid  transmissions,  and  its  great  cheapness,  which 
brings  it  within  the  range  of  the  very  poorest,  is  fast  becoming 
•apparent.  Year  by  year  it  is  increasing  the  amount  of  revenue 
it  returns  to  the  State,  its  profits  for  1853  being  upwards  of 
1,000,000 J.  5  a  foiling  off,  it  is  true,  of  some  GOO,OOOZ.  a  year  from 
the  revenue  derived  under  the  old  rates,  but  every  day  it  is 
catching  up  this  income,  and  another  ten  years  of  but  average 
prosperity  will,  in  all  probability,  place  it  far  beyond  its  old 
receipts,  with  a  tenfold  amount  of  accommodation  and  cheapness 
to  the  public.  As  it  is,  the  gross  earning-s  have  already  done  so 
by  nearly  250,OOOZ.  a  year ;  but  the  cost  of  distribution  has,  of 
course,  vastly  augmented  with  the  great  increase  of  letters  which 
pass  through  the  post  under  the  penny  rate. 
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IN  the  year  1799,  at  a  place  called  Jacutsh,  in  Siberia,  an  enor- 
mous elephant  was  discovered  embedded  in  a  translucent  block 
of  ice,  upwards  of  two  hundred  feet  thick.  The  animal  was  as 
perfect  in  its  entire  fabric  as  on  the  day  when  it  was  submerged, 
and  the  wolves  and  foxes  preyed  upon  its  flesh  for  weeks. 
Upon  an  examination  of  its  bones,  the  great  Cuvier  pronounced 
it  to  have  belonged  to  an  animal  of  the  antediluvian  world.  We 
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might  fairly  presume  tliis  to  be  the  oldest  specimen  of  preserved 
meat  upon  record,  and  Nature  was  therefore  clearly  the  first 
discoverer  of  the  process,  although  she  took  out  no  patent,  nor 
made  any  secret  of  her  method. 

The  exclusion  of  the  external  air  in  this  natural  process,  com- 
bined with  the  effect  of  a  low  degree  of  temperature  which  pre- 
vented fermentation  taking  place  in  the  tissues  themselves,  man 
has  long  imitated.  In  the  markets  of  St.  Petersburg  vast  quan- 
tities of  frozen  provisions  are  to  be  found  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  and  our  own  countrymen  have  taken  advantage  of  the  me- 
thod to  preserve  Scotch  and  Irish  salmon  for  the  London  market. 

Our  own  illustrious  Bacon  was  one  of  the  first  to  recognize 
the  vast  importance  of  preserving  animal  food;  and  the  last 
experiment  the  great  author  of  Experimental  Philosophy  per- 
formed, was  that  of  "  stuffing  a  fowl  with  snow  to  preserve  it,, 
which  answered  remarkably  well,"  in  the  conduct  of  which  he 
caught  a  cold,  and  presently  died. 

Indeed,  modern  luxury  has  brought  this  process,  in  a  modi- 
fied form,  into  our  own  homes,  and  every  man  who  possesses  a 
refrigerator  has  the  power  of  arresting*  for  a  time  the  natural 
decay  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances.  This  mode  of  pre- 
servation is  too  evanescent,  and  at  the  same  time  too  expensive 
and  cumbersome,  especially  where  transit  is  concerned,  ever  to 
prove  of  any  great  importance  in  temperate  or  warm  latitudes. 

The  more  scientific  and  enduring  method  of  excluding  the  air 
from  the  article  to  be  preserved,  has  also  long  been  practically 
known  and  roughly  carried  out.  Good  housewives  of  the  old 
school  would  have  stared,  perhaps,  if  they  could  have  been  told, 
whilst  boiling  and  corking  down,  hot  and  hot,  their  bottled 
gooseberries,  that  they  were  practising  an  art  which,  when  per- 
formed a  little  more  effectually,  would  prove  one  of  the  most 
valuable  discoveries  of  modern  times.  But  we  do  not  exagge- 
rate. The  difference  between  the  bottled  gooseberries  and  the 
meats  preserved  in  vacua  is  only  a  question  of  degree,  and  the 
art  of  preserving  a  few  vegetables  from  year  to  year,  and  of 
storing  up  whole  herds  of  oxen  and  keeping  them,  if  needs  be. 
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till  doomsday,  depends  entirely  upon  the  power  of  pumping-  out 
more  or  less  atmospheric  air  from  the  vessels  containing-  them. 

The  first  successful  attempt  at  preserving  meat  by  this  latter 
process  was  made  by  M.  Appart,  in  France,  in  the  year  1811 ; 
and  for  his  discovery  the  emperor  rewarded  him  with  a  gift  of 
12,000  francs.  His  process  was  essentially  the  same  as  that  of 
the  old  housewife — he  boiled  his  provisions,  thereby  getting  rid 
"of  the  greater  portion  of  the  air  entangled  in  their  substance^ 
but  instead  of  the  clumsy  method  of  corking,  he  hermetically 
sealed  his  cases  at  the  proper  moment  with  a  plug  of  solder. 
This  method  was  brought  soon  after  to  England,  and  remained 
the  only  one  in  use  until  the  year  1839,  when  M.  Fastier  sold 
to  Mr.  Goldner  an  improved  process,  by  which  a  complete 
vacuum  is  formed  in  the  canisters,  thereby  ensuring  the  pre- 
servation of  their  contents  as  long  as  the  vacuum  is  maintained. 

This  process,  which  is  patented,  is  carried  on  by  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  Ritchie  and  M'Call,  in  Houndsditch.  There  is  so  much 
that  is  curious  in  their  establishment,  that  if  our  reader  will 
walk  with  us,  we  will  take  a  rapid  survey  of  the  actual  manu- 
facture, instead  of  entering  into  dry  details. 

The  room  which  we  first  enter  is  the  larder — the  people's 
larder.  A  lord  mayor  would  faint  at  the  bare  contemplation  of 
such  an  embarrass  des  richesses.  What  juicy  rounds — what 
plump  turkeys — what  lively  turtle — what  delicious  sweetbreads 
— what  pendants  of  rare  game — what  tempting  sucking-pigs  and 
succulent  tomatas  !  Come  next  week  and  the  whole  carte  will 
be  changed  ;  the  week  after,  and  you  shall  find  a  fresh  remove. 
A  plethora  in  the  market  of  any  article  is  sure  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  manufacturer.  His  duty  is  to  buy  of  superfluity 
and  sell  to  scarcity  j  and  by  this  judicious  management  he  can 
afford  to  sell  the  preserved  cooked  meats  cheaper  than  they  can 
be  procured  in  the  raw  state  in  open  market.  We  shall  see  pre- 
sently how  infinitely  this  principle  of  buying  in  the  cheapest  and 
selling  in  the  dearest  market,  and  of  storing  for  the  future,  can 
be  extended,  and  what  a  vastly  important  principle  it  is. 

As  we  pass  through  the  main  court  to  the  kitchen,  we  see  a  dozen 
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fellows  opening*  oysters,  destined  to  be  eaten  perhaps  by  the  next 
generation  of  opera-goers.  Here  is  the  room  where  the  canisters 
tire  made — the  armour  of  mail  in  which  the  provisions  are  dressed, 
to  enable  them  to  withstand  the  assaults  of  the  enemy. 

The  kitchen  itself  is  a  spacious  room,  in  which  stand  a  series 
of  vats.  There  is  no  fire  visible,  but  look  how  simply  those  half- 
a-hundred  canisters  of  green  peas  are  being  dressed.  There 
they  stand,  up  to  their  necks  in  a  brown-looking  mixture,  very 
like  chocolate ;  this  is  a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  which 
does  not  boil  under  a  temperature  of  320  degrees.  Steam-pipes 
ramify  through  this  mixture,  and  warm  it  up  to  any  degree  that 
is  required  within  its  boiling  point.  By  this  arrangement  a 
great  heat  is  obtained,  without  steam.  The  canisters  containing 
the  provisions  were,  previously  to  being  placed  in  this  bath, 
closed  permanently  down,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  hole, 
not  much  bigger  than  the  prick  of  a  cobbler's  awl,  through  the 
cover.  And  now  observe,  the  cook  stands  watching*,  not  with  a 
basting-spoon,  but  with  a  soldering  tool  and  a  sponge.  Steam 
issues  in  a  small  white  jet  from  one  of  the  covers ;  this  drives 
all  the  enclosed  air  before  it;  and  at  the  moment  when  expe- 
rience tells  him  that  the  viands  are  done  to  a  turn,  he  squeezes 
from  the  sponge  a  drop  of  water  in  the  hole  j  the  steam  is 
instantly  condensed,  and  as  instantly  he  drops,  with  the  other 
hand,  a  plug  of  molten  solder,  which  hermetically  seals  it. 
Canister  after  canister  at  the  proper  moment  is  closed  in  the 
same  manner,  until  the  whole  are  finished. 

Rounds  of  beef,  of  50  Ib.  weight,  can  be  preserved  by  this 
method,  which  the  old  process  did  not  allow  of.  Poultry  and 
game,  which  also  require  large  canisters,  have  to  be  watched 
with  minute  attention ;  and  here  the  skill  of  the  French  cook  is 
brought  into  play;  the  process  being,  however,  in  all  precisely 
the  same.  The  canisters  we  have  just  seen  closed  down,  for 
anything*  the  manufacturer  yet  knows  to  the  contrary,  may  be 
entire  failures.  All  the  air  may  not  have  been  extracted,  or  it 
may  have  crept  in  after  the  sealing  process.  In  either  case  the 
meat  is  spoiled,  and  it  is  as  well  that  this  fact  be  ascertained 
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ere  it  be  discovered  to  the  dismay  of  the  arctic  explorer,  or  of 
the  ship's  crew  straitened  for  provisions. 

The  testing-room  gives  the  "warrant"  to  the  provisions. 
Here  all  the  canisters  are  brought,  after  they  have  been  sealed, 
and  submitted  for  several  days,  and  sometimes  for  weeks,  to  a 
great  heat.  We  see  them  piled  in  pyramids,  the  covers  all 
facing  us  like  a  wall.  As  the  light  of  the  fire  falls  sideways 
upon  the  glittering*  metal,  it  discloses  in  an  instant  an  unsound 
canister,  as  each  cover  is  a  perfect  anaeroid  barometer,  marking 
with  the  greatest  nicety  the  pressure  upon  it  of  the  external  air. 
They  are  all,  we  see,  concave,  and  therefore  good.  In  the  next 
heap,  however,  there  is  a  canister  bulg*ed,  or  convex;  this  is 
undoubtedly  bad,  and  the  attendant  takes  it  out,  and  turns  its 
contents  into  the  manure  heap. 

And  here  let  us  say  a  few  words  upon  the  great  scandal  of 
the  Goldner  canisters.  All  the  world  has  been  shocked  at  the 
alleged  fraudulent  victualling  of  the  Hungarian  Jew;  and  in 
the  universal  and  hasty  condemnation  passed  upon  the  man,  his 
process  has  well  nigh  been  overwhelmed  with  him.  A  more 
absurd  or  unfortunate  judgment  could  not  have  been  come  to, 
and  we  heartily  join  the  lament  of  Dr.  Lindley,  in  his  lecture  at 
the  Society  of  Arts,  in  January  last,  "  That  a  highly  ingenious 
chemical  principle — one  that  was  unimpeachable,  and  capable, 
when  properly  applied,  of  yielding  the  most  satisfactory  results 
— should  stand  a  chance  of  being*  impugned,  owing*  to  its  care- 
less employment."  In  every  word  of  this  we  fully  agree,  and  it 
does  seem  suicidal  folly  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  conceive  a 
prejudice  against  a  discovery  which  is  of  great  public  importance 
in  a  hygienic  point  of  view,  and  which  has  been  attested  and 
proved  by  such  scientific  men  as  Daniell,  Brande,  and  Graham. 

But,  says  our  reader,  how  can  you  get  over  the  disgusting 
disclosures  in  our  dockyards  ?  How  explain  away  the  affecting 
picture  of  hardened  commissioners  fainting  from  the  awful  smell 
given  forth  by  the  putrid  contents  of  the  inspected  canisters, 
and  only  kept  up  to  their  work  by  smelling  at  that  beneficent 
noseg-ay,  Burnett's  disinfecting  fluid?  How  excuse  or  explain 
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away  the  offal  found  in  the  canisters  ?  We  can  only  answer 
these  questions  by  begging-  our  reader  to  examine  with  us  the 
true  particulars  of  the  case,  unbiassed  by  mere  penny-a-line 
statements,  seasoned  high  with  horror  to  astonish  the  public. 
The  best  refutation  of  the  charge  of  failure  brought  against  the 
preserved  meats  issued  to  the  navy,  and  of  the  charge  of  fraud 
brought  against  the  contractor,  is  to  be  found  in  the  report 
called  for  by  Mr.  Miles,  and  which  has  just  been  issued.  By 
this  document  it  appears  that  out  of  2,741,988  Ibs.  issued  since 
the  first  introduction  of  these  meats,  2,613,069  Ibs.,  or  95  per 
cent,  proved  good  and  very  palatable  to  the  sailors,  their  only 
complaint  being  that  they  had  not  any  potatoes.  Of  the  quan- 
tity condemned,  only  eighteen  canisters  were  found  to  contain 
so-called  offal,  the  vast  majority  being  rejected  on  account  of 
the  putridity  of  their  contents.  Now,  the  question  which  im- 
mediately suggests  itself  is,  How  did  this  putrescence  arise? 
We  answer,  from  the  carelessness,  or  to  say  the  least  of  it  from 
the  want  of  knowledge,  on  the  part  of  the  Navy  Board,  of  the 
delicate  nature  of  the  packages  which  they  submitted  to  so  much 
rough  usage.  If  the  canisters  were  received  into  store  by  the 
Victualling  Office  in  an  unsound  condition,  the  blame  rests  with 
that  department ;  for  we  have  shown  that  unsound  canis- 
ters declare  themselves  instantly  by  their  convex  appearance* 
Granted,  then,  that  the  meat  when  delivered  was  sweet,  what 
caused  its  subsequent  putrescence  ?  We  will  place  one  of  these 
contract  canisters  on  the  table,  and  let  it  answer  the  question 
itself.  We  have  before  us,  as  we  write,  one  of  the  same  lot  as 
those  forming  the  contract  of  1846.  It  has  been  kept  in  a  dry 
place,  and  has  not  been  handled  since  it  was  first  received  in  this 
country  from  Moldavia.  Yet  it  looks  as  though  it  had  been  in 
the  wars :  its  sides  are  indented,  we  might  say  battered ;  its  top 
and  bottom  plates  are  sunken  in ;  and  it  looks  as  though  it  had 
been  besieged  on  all  sides.  And  so  it  has.  An  enemy,  omni- 
present, sleepless,  subtle,  and  determined,  has  never  ceased  to 
assault  it  since  the  first  moment  of  its  manufacture.  Its  bat- 
tered armour  shows  the  force  that  has  been  levelled  at  it,  and 
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the  gallant  manner  in  which  it  has  resisted.  This  enemy  is  the 
universal  air.  If  this  canister  has  had  so  hard  a  fight  to  main- 
tain itself,  kept  close  in  the  even  atmosphere  of  the  storehouse, 
what  must  have  befallen  those  wilfully  exposed  to  damp,  knocked 
ahout  from  depot  to  depot — now  in  the  arctic  circle,  now  in  the 
tropics — now  bundled  together  in  the  holds  of  ships,  now  landed 
with  as  much  care  as  pig-iron — what  but  that  they  must  in  the 
long  run  have  succumbed  to  the  ever- vigilant  enemy  ? 

An  inspection  of  one  of  the  putrid  canisters  shows  us  the  ex- 
act manner  in  which  the  enemy  obtained  entrance.  At  one 
portion  of  the  case  where  the  tin  has  been  cut  in  fitting  in  the 
top,  the  iron  is  exposed;  on  this  unguarded  point,  moisture, 
acting  as  a  nimble  ally  of  the  air,  has  seized,  and  singularly 
enough,  has  spread  like  an  erysipelatous  disease  under  the  tin, 
until  it  has  eaten  its  way  through  at  some  weak  point.  The 
admission  of  the  air  of  course  immediately  caused  the  putrefac- 
tion of  its  contents.  Here  clearly  moisture  was  the  cause  of  all 
the  mischief— the  saline  moisture  of  the  sea  to  which  it  had 
been  carelessly  exposed. 

The  proof  of  this  was  in  the  return  of  the  condition  of  the 
meats  issued  to  Captain  Austin's  expedition  in  search  of  Sir 
John  Franklin.  To  his  ships,  the  Assistance  and  Rcsolutey 
86,614  Ibs.  of  a  superior  quality  of  corned  beef,  manufactured 
by  Messrs.  Gamble,  of  London,  were  issued.  Of  this  quantity, 
35,150  Ibs.  were  consumed  on  the  voyage,  and  only  18  Ibs.  were 
discovered  to  be  bad.  On  the  return  of  the  ships,  however,  a 
further  quantity  of  726  Ibs.  was  found  to  be  putrid,  and  since 
the  remainder  has  been  returned  into  the  store,  1,226  Ibs. 
have  been  condemned,  and  the  rest  is  understood  to  be  in  a  very 
unsatisfactory  condition. 

Now,  from  this  it  is  clear  that  the  meat  was  perfectly  sound 
when  shipped,  and  that  it  was  not  until  the  full  effect  of  the 
sea  air  was  felt  by  the  canisters,  that  the  meats  began  to  perish. 

As  these  remarks  may  suggest  the  terrible  fear  that  the 
stores  taken  out  by  Sir  John  Franklin  might  have  failed  him  in 
his  utmost  need,  we  hasten  to  state  that  there  is  every  reason 
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to  believe  such  fear  to  be  unfounded.  We  have  ourselves, 
within  the  last  few  days,  partaken  of  the  contents  of  canisters 
prepared  at  the  same  time  and  indeed  taken  from  the  same 
bulk  as  those  supplied  to  the  expedition,  and  they  were  as  fresh 
and  good  as  the  first  day  they  were  prepared  ;  and  we  are  glad 
to  add,  that  the  canisters  were  of  a  much  mpre  durable  descrip- 
tion than  those  ordinarily  served  to  the  navy.  If  further  as- 
surance were  wanting,  it  would  be  supplied  by  the  facts,  that 
some  of  the  emptied  canisters,  perfectly  sound,  were  discovered 
in  the  last  ascertained  encampment  of  the  missing  party ;  and 
that  Sir  John  Ross  found  many  of  these  cases  of  provisions,  in 
excellent  condition,  too,  on  Fury  Beach,  where  they  had  been 
exposed  to  the  severest  weather. 

The  weak  point  of  the  metal  envelope  having  been  discovered, 
a  great  many  remedies  suggest  themselves,  the  best  of  which 
will  be  adopted  by  the  manufacturer  j  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  even  the  most  wilful  negligence  will  not  in 
future  render  these  canisters  liable  to  corrosion ;  of  course  we 
speak  within  certain  limits,  as  we  could  no  more  expect  meat 
to  keep  that  it  was  determined  to  spoil,  than  we  could  steel 
goods  to  retain  their  polish  after  having  been  dipped  in  the  sea. 
The  ordinary  carelessness  of  sailors,  however,  must  be  provided 
against.  The  importance  of  accomplishing  this,  to  a  nation  of 
islanders,  must  be  evident.  England,  with  regard  to  her  de- 
pendencies and  foreign  countries,  is  like  a  city  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  desert ;  vast  foodless  tracts  have  to  be  traversed  by 
her  ships,  the  camels  of  the  ocean ;  and  if  these  provisions  are 
not  entirely  to  be  depended  on,  the  position  of  the  mariners 
might  be  likened  to  the  people  of  a  caravan  whose  water-bags  are 
liable  at  any  moment,  without  previous  warning,  to  burst,  and  to 
discharge  the  means  of  preserving  life  into  the  thirsting  sands. 

Properly  secured,  however,  this  method  of  preserving  food 
must  prove  of  infinite  advantage  in  annihilating  the  last  vestige 
of  that  terrible  disease,  the  sea  scurvy.  The  discovery  of  the 
anti-scorbutic  effects  of  lime-juice  has  in  a  great  measure 
banished  this  disease  from  our  navy,  and  the  terrible  ravages  it 
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once  committed  are  now  almost  matters  of  history.  It  is  worth 
while  to  recall  a  few  instances,  however,  to  show  its  effects 
upon  large  bodies  of  men,  because  it  still  lingers  in  a  subdued 
form  in  the  merchant  service. 

The  expedition  of  Admiral  Anson,  undertaken  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  in  order  to  intercept  the  treasure  galleon  of 
the  Spaniards,  consisted  of  three  ships,  the  Gloucester,  the 
Centurion,  and  the  Tryal  (a  provision  ship).  The  number  of 
men  on  board  when  he  left  England  was  961,  and  out  of  these 
he  had  lost,  by  the  time  he  reached  the  island  of  Juan  Fernan- 
dez, 626,  all  of  scurvy.  At  this  island,  where  fresh  provisions 
were  procurable,  the  malady  stopped,  as  if  by  magic,  and  for 
the  reason  which  we  shall  set  forth  by-and-by.  Again,  the 
Channel  fleet,  in  1799,  under  Sir  C.  Hardy,  had  3,500  sick  of 
this  fatal  disease,  and  within  four  months  of  a  subsequent  year, 
6,064  were  sent  to  Haslar  similarly  afflicted. 

All  this  suffering,  all  this  death,  was  entirely  owing  to  the 
improper  nature  of  the  food  eaten  by  the  sailors  ;  salt  junk,  and 
an  absence  of  fresh  vegetables,  starved  the  blood  of  its  most 
valuable  constituents  ;  a  general  degradation  of  the  tissues  en- 
sued, and  the  very  life-blood  oozed  out  in  consequence  at  every 
pore.  Salt  junk  is  still  for  six  days  a  week  the  main  food  of 
the  navy — on  the  seventh  the  preserved  provisions  are  served 
out.  It  seems  difficult  to  conceive  why  the  Admiralty  should 
persist  in  supplying  this  unwholesome  food  whilst  the  preserved 
meats  are  much  less  expensive.  The  last  contract  for  salt  junk 
was  made  at  31.  9s.  Qd.  per  barrel  of  208  Ibs.,  or  at  about  6|r/. 
per  Ib.  This  stuff,  all  chemical  analysis  has  proved  to  be 
utterly  unable  to  maintain  the  muscular  power  of  man.  The 
method  in  which  it  is  prepared  takes  from  it  all  its  valuable 
qualities.  Liebig,  in  his  "  Researches  on  Chemistry,"  says, 
"  It  is  obvious  that  if  flesh  employed  as  food  is  again  to  become 
flesh  in  the  body,  if  it  is  to  retain  the  power  of  reproducing 
itself  in  its  original  condition,  none  of  the  constituents  of  raw 
flesh  ought  to  be  withdrawn  from  it  during  its  preparation  for 
food.  If  its  composition  be  altered  in  any  way  j  if  one  of  its 
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constituents  which  belong-  essentially  to  its  constitution  be  re- 
moved, a  corresponding-  variation  must  take  place  in  the  power 
of  that  piece  of  flesh  to  reassume  in  the  living  body  the  original 
form  and  quality  on  which  its  properties  in  the  living-  organiza- 
tion depend.  It  follows  from  this  that  boiled  flesh,  when  eaten 
without  the  soup  formed  in  boiling  it,  is  so  much  the  less 
adapted  for  nutrition  the  greater  the  quantity  of  the  water  in 
which  it  has  been  boiled  and  the  longer  the  duration  of  the 
boiling."  Can  anything  be  more  clear  than  that  the  navy  is 
mainly  victualled  with  a  food  which  has  the  tendency  of  lower- 
ing the  blood-making  powers  of  the  body,  and  consequently  of 
laying  the  constitution  open  to  the  attacks  of  disease,  as  well  as 
of  keeping  the  muscular  force  below  its  natural  standard  ? 

The  persistence  in  this  kind  of  food  is  the  more  extraordinary 
when  we  find  that  the  yearly  saving  to  the  Admiralty  by  the 
adoption  of  the  preserved  meats,  for  only  one  day  in  the  week, 
has  been  10,OOOZ. ;  or  the  difference  between  junk  at  6%d.  per  lb., 
and  good  cooked  corned  beef,  freed  of  bone,  at  5d.  per  lb. 
And  even  to  keep  up  the  semblance  of  health  in  the  sailors,  to 
keep  at  arm's  length  the  dread  scurvy,  the  utmost  watchfulness 
is  required  to  make  the  men  take  the  necessary  dose  of  lime- 
juice  which  supplies  to  the  blood  the  amount  of  potass  not  to 
be  found  in  the  food,  and  which  is  absolutely  essential  to  health. 
This  acid  sailors  look  upon  as  a  medicine ;  and  indeed,  when 
persisted  in  from  day  to  day,  it  really  becomes  very  disagreeable 
— a  fact  long  discovered  in  the  captain's  cabin,  where  cran- 
berries and  preserved  apples  are  used  instead.  Is  it  surprising, 
therefore,  that  Jack,  whenever  he  can,  shirks  the  infliction,  and 
suffers  now  and  then  the  attacks  of  his  enemy  in  consequence? 

In  the  merchant  service,  where  no  such  sanitary  surveillance 
is  exercised  over  the  men,  scurvy  is  still  rife,  and  the  Dread- 
nought hospital-ship  is  at  all  times  full  of  it.  It  is  clear,  then, 
*hat  the  prevalent  sea-dietary  is  a  degrading  dietary ;  it  is  de- 
ficient in  the  albumen,  the  soluble  phosphates,  in  the  kreatine, 
and  in  the  kreatinine,  necessary  to  sustain  vigorous  life,  and 
where  lime-juice  is  deficient,  a  want  of  that  potass  which  forms 
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so  active  a  principle  of  the  blood.  Now,  all  these  desiderata  are 
supplied  in  the  preserved  meats,  with  the  sailor's  instinctive  ad- 
dition of  "  a  few  potatoes."  The  canister  beef  parts  with  none 
of  its  blood-making1  properties  in  cooking,  and  the  potatoes, 
which  could  be  prepared  with  them,  would  supply  the  due  amount 
of  acid  or  potass  necessary.  We  make  this  little  recipe  a  present 
to  the  Admiralty,  with  the  full  certainty  that  it  would  be  the 
saving-  of  thousands  a-year  to  the  country,  and  that  it  would 
afford  a  far  more  palatable  food  than  Jack  has  hitherto  obtained. 

But  a  vastly  more  important  question  than  even  that  of  vic- 
tualling- the  navy  with  cheap  and  wholesome  food  is  that  of 
victualling-  the  masses  at  home.  What  g-ives  rise  to  the  vast 
majority  of  disease  in  our  hospitals  ?  What  is  at  this  moment 
deteriorating-  the  lower  stratum  of  the  population  ?  The  want 
of  a  sufficient  supply  of  nitrogenized  food.  Those  who  live  by 
the  wear  and  tear  of  their  muscles  are  condemned  by  the  present 
high  price  of  meat  to  subsist  upon  food  that  cannot  restore  the 
power  that  is  expended.  In  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the 
human  body,  in  short,  they  are  living  upon  their  capital,  and  of 
course  sooner  or  later  they  must  use  themselves  up.  Bread  is 
cheap,  because  free-trade  pours  the  fall  sheaves  of  bountiful 
foreign  lands  into  our  eagerly  spread  lap.  Why  should  we  not 
have  meat  too  ? 

The  much-abused  Goldner,  now  a  ruined  man,  has  pioneered 
the  way  by  which  we  may  obtain  supplies  that  seem  almost 
boundless.  When  he  first  entered  into  contracts  with  the  navy, 
finding  beef  in  this  country  so  dear,  he  looked  about  him  for  a 
cheaper  market.  A  Hungarian  by  birth,  he  naturally  bethought 
him  of  the  vast  plains  of  Moldavia,  where  immense  herds  of  the 
finest  cattle  in  the  world  are  pastured.  Here  he  found  that 
meat  cost  him  absolutely  nothing,  the  hide,  hoofs,  and  horns, 
sent  to  Constantinople  for  exportation  paying  the  entire  price  of 
the  beast.  Consequently  he  set  up  his  manufactory  at  Galatz, 
on  the  Danube,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  his  supplies,  and 
from  this  establishment  he  issued  to  the  navy,  as  we  have  said 
before,  two  and  a  half  millions  pounds  of  meat,  95  per  cent,  of 
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which  proved  good  and  palatable  to  the  sailors.  This  same  meat 
an  eminent  London  house  would  be  glad  to  supply  in  any  quan- 
tities at  3d.  per  Ib.  And  this,  be  it  remembered,  is  solid  dressed 
meat,  or  equal  to  a  pound  and  a  half  of  raw  beef,  so  that  in  fact 
excellent  animal  food,  such  as  we  ourselves  have  been  partaking* 
for  some  time,  is  obtainable  according  to  tJie  rate  of  2d.  per  Ib. 
We  say  this  is  as  good  news  to  the  poor  labourer  as  the  quartern 
loaf  at  4<£,  and  if  capital  would  only  turn  its  attention  to  the 
supplies  of  animal  food  which  by  means  of  this  preserving  pro- 
cess might  be  poured  into  this  country,  every  man  might 
have  a  slice  of  good  beef  sandwiched  between  his  free-trade 
bread. 

Why  should  not  this  principle,  found  to  answer  commercially 
in  Moldavia,  be  extended  to  every  country  where  nature  has 
supplied  animal  life  in  abundance  ?  Why  should  countless 
turtle  lie  squandered  about  on  the  sands  in  Honduras,  whilst 
there  are  other  people  besides  aldermen  and  millionaires  in  this 
country  who  love  good  living  ?  Why  should  we  not  hear  the 
cry — "  Turtle  soup,  hot,  a  penny  a  basin  ?  "  The  notion  at  first 
may  seem  absurd,  but  who  would  have  believed,  ten  years  ago, 
in  "  Prime  pine  apples,  a  halfpenny  a  slice  ?  " 

Again,  in  certain  parts  of  Australia  thousands  of  sheep  are 
melted  down  yearly  merely  for  the  sake  of  their  fat,  and  6d. 
is  the  standard  price  for  a  leg  of  mutton,  be  it  large  or  small, 
in  Sydney.  Mutton  is  as  easily  preserved  as  beef;  why,  then, 
should  we  not  have  a  manufactory  here  to  pour  the  over- 
flowing cornucopia  of  this  wonderful  land  into  the  thousands 
of  starving  mouths  of  the  mother-country  ?  At  Varna,  upon 
the  Black  Sea,  fowls  are  only  I-^d.  each.  (That  is,  they  were 
before  the  war.)  Hear  this  with  secret  satisfaction,  ye  plump, 
but  costly  Dorkings,  that  fatten  only  for  well-kept  tables,  your 
occupation  might  well-nigh  be  gone,  and  the  day  for  England 
not  far  distant  when  the  wish  of  Francis  the  First  for  French- 
men might  be  fulfilled,  that  "  every  poor  man  might  have  a  fowl 
in  his  pot."  The  sea,  too,  might  yield  its  treasures  for  the 
great  bulk  of  the  people ;  why  should  not  the  surplus  salmon  of 
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Sweden  and  Nova  Scotia  be  preserved — or  Norway,  prodigal  in 
lobsters,  pour  its  contributions  into  the  Haymarket,  and  make 
supplies  at  Scott's  a  little  more  moderate  ?  What  is  there,  in 
short,  to  prevent  all  the  world  from  pouring'  its  abundance  into 
the  lap  of  England,  and  her  children  from  becoming  the  best 
fed  population  on  the  earth  ? 

And  we,  poor  bachelors,  for  whom  cookery  books  were  never 
invented — we,  who  have  striven  so  long'  to  maintain  a  miserable 
existence,  oscillating  between  the  wretched  alternative  of  a  chop 
or  a  steak, — we,  to  whom  dressing  a  joint  is  a  deliberate  act 
entailing  upon  ourselves  the  regular  descent  into  cold  and  hash 
— we,  to  whom  a  leg  of  mutton  is  but  an  evanescent  joy  of 
the  hour,  followed  by  the  too  lasting  leaden  cold  uncomfortable 
reality — how  great  is  our  emancipation  ! 

According  to  Mr.  William  Farr's  statistical  table  just  published, 
only  one  woman  in  four  has  the  luck  of  a  husband — what  the 
average  will  be  when  every  man  can  get  a  good  dinner  and 
variety,  we  fear,  for  their  sakes,  to  contemplate.  If  men  marry, 
as  a  young  friend  of  ours  stoutly  maintains,  only  to  get  the  but- 
tons sewn  on  their  shirts,  to  have  the  cold  mutton  quickly  eaten 
up,  and  to  be  rejoiced  now  and  then  with  a  pickle — if,  we  say, 
this  is  the  truth,  why,  good  luck  to  the  poor  women.  House- 
hold joys  will  stand  little  chance,  we  fear,  against  the  new 
"  household  provisions,"  and  the  canister  meats  will  prove  power- 
ful allies  of  Malthus. 

And  we  have  not  yet  exhausted  the  wonders  of  this  discovery. 
We  all  know  how  in  story  books  the  magician  has  but  to  stamp 
his  foot,  and  immediately  a  gorgeous  feast  rises  out  of  the 
ground  before  his  guest;.  Really,  it  seems  the  province  of  the 
people  of  this  wonderful  century  to  make  all  those  old  fairy 
stories — at  which  the  eye  of  childhood  used  to  stare  with 
astonishment — plain  every-day  matters  of  fact.  Feasts  hidden 
for  years  leap  up  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  the  plenty  of  the 
past  is  ever  ready  to  subserve  to  the  wants  of  the  present. 

We  were  the  other  day  at  a  house  not  a  hundred  miles  from 
13 urlington-gardens,  where  wits  are  wont  to  congregate,  the  host 
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himself  the  keenest- thoughted  of  them  all.  The  feast  of  reason 
and  the  flow  of  soul,  vulgar  as  the  truth  may  appear,  has  a 
wonderful  tendency  to  promote  the  flow  of  the  gastric  secretions ; 
at  least,  on  this  occasion  there  was  a  general  call  for  anything 
but  ethereal  viands,  and  so  the  banquet  spread  before  us  as  we 
spoke.  Fish,  flesh,  and  game ;  and  fruit  delicious  sent  a  fragrant 
odour  through  the  room.  Now  fell  we  to. 
"  This  pheasant  is  delicious." 

"  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it,"  said  the  host;  "  he  gave  up  the 
ghost  just  ten  years  ago." 

"  Nonsense :  but  this  wild  duck  ?  " 

"  Tumbled  over  with  a  broken  wing,  I  see  by  the  fracture,  in 
the  same  year." 

"  I  suppose,"  said  a  doubting  guest,  "  you  will  say  next  this 
milk  is  not  foaming  fresh  from  the  cow  ?" 

"Milked,"  replied  our  imperturbable  host,  " when  my  little 
godson  was  born,  that  now  struts  about  in  breeches." 

"  Come,  now,  what  is  the  most  juvenile  dish  on  the  table  ?  " 
was  demanded,  with  a  general  voice. 
"These  apples;  taste  them." 

"  I  could  swear  they  swung  on  the  branch  this  morning,"  said 
a  sceptic,  tasting  a  slice,  critically. 

"  Well,  I  give  you  my  word  that  a  flourishing  neighbourhood 
up  Paddington  way,  now  stands  over  the  field  where  they  were 
grown." 

"  Let  us  have  a  look  at  the  water-mark,"  said  a  doubting- 
lawyer,  inspecting  a  canister  as  he  would  a  forged  bill.  There 
was  the  date  upon  it  of — what  for  provisions  seemed — a  far  re- 
mote age. 

"  I  shall  expect  next  a  fresh  olive  grown  by  Horace,  to  draw 
on  his  Sabine  wine,"  chimed  in  a  poet. 

"  What  a  pity  we  can't  bottle  up  all  the  surplus  brats,"  said 
the  father  of  a  family. 

"  Yes,  the  day  may  come  when  one  might  order  up  his  grand- 
father, like  a  fine  old  bottle  of  the  vintage  of  1790." 

"  God  forbid  ! "  shuddered  the  inheritor  of  an  entailed  estate. 
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And  so  the  badinage  went  on.  But  we  have  given  enough 
sterling  proof  of  the  value  of  the  intention  to  excuse  a  joke  or 
two,  and  conclude,  ere  we  leave  our  reader  like  one  of  the 
canisters — an  exhausted  receiver. 


SKETCHES   OF  PARLIAMENT,  1845. 
THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

IT  is  an  interesting  sight,  Old  "Palace  Yard  on  the  afternoon  of  a 
great  debate.    The  crowds  of  led-horses  of  the  finest  breed,  the 
liveries  of  the  different  servants,  the  whirling  of  carriages  as 
they  drive  out  from  the  Lords'  Archway,  after  setting  down  the 
members  of  the  Upper  House ;  and,  not  the  least  interesting  of 
all,  the  groups  of  mechanics  which  surround  the  doorways  of 
either  house,  eagerly  seeking  to  be  informed  of  the  names  and 
titles  of  the  different  senators  as  they  pass  in — information  which 
some  one  of  their  number  is  proud  in  being  able  to  afford  his 
little  audience — it  is  a  busy  sight  indeed,  and  an  interesting- 
prelude  to  the  debate  itself,  for  those  who  have  tickets  to  the 
Strangers'  Gallery.     On  ordinary  occasions  the  yard  is  quiet 
enough,  and,  were  it  not  for  a  solitary  horse  or  two,  led  about  by 
a  groom,  the  arrival  of  the  great  Duke's  half-gig  half-phaeton 
carriage,  made  to  divide,  which  seems  to  be  the  wonder  of  most 
strangers,  one  would  not  know  that  the  House  was  sitting.     To 
leave  the  open  air,  however,  and  to  get  a  peep  at  our  legislators 
in  their  working  trim,  let  us  take  our  readers  with  us  up  the 
Reporters'   Stairs,  and  into  the  gallery  appropriated  to  them. 
Ten  to  one  but  we  find  our  companion  exclaiming,  *  Well !  I 
did  expect  to  see  a  better  place  than  this,  however ; "  and  the 
remark  is  a  very  natural  one,  for  a  more  common-place  oblong 
room  one  could  not  find.     It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  place  is  only  temporary ;  the  new  lodging  will  be  mag- 
nificent enough.     The  Speaker  has  just  taken  his  seat,  and  the 
members  are  beginning  to  throng  in  to  their  different  places. 
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Just  where  we  are,  on  the  hack  hench  of  the  Reporters'  Gallery, 
we  have  a  capital  sight  of  the  whole  house,  and  of  the  entrance 
of  the  members  through  the  little  door  opposite.  The  Speaker 
we  cannot  see,  as  he  sits  in  his  hoxed-up  chair  with  his  back  to 
us.  Directly  under  the  gallery  peeping  over  the  royal  arms 
which  adorn  its  top — every  grain  of  dust  upon  which  seems 
familiar  to  the  eyes  of  the  reporter — we  see  the  parliamentary 
table,  covered  with  green  leather,  the  three  clerks  in  their  black 
gowns  sit  at  the  end  nearest  to  us,  the  glittering  mace  is  at  the 
opposite  end,  and  the  middle  space  is  filled  with  books  of 
reference,  and  at  the  two  furthermost  corners  are  two  red  boxes — 
good  sounding  boards — as  the  clenched  fist  of  the  premier,  or  the 
more  oratorical  Mr.  Macaulay,  has  often  proved  when  rounding  a 
sentence,  or  clenching  a  petition.  On  the  right  of  us,  and  the 
Speaker,  is  the  Treasury  bench  j  and  there  sits  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in 
his  long  loose  coat  hanging  over  his  knuckles,  and  with  the  un- 
approachable buff  waistcoat,  swelling  with  the  slightest  alder- 
manic  rotundity,  his  face  as  bland  as  his  politics.  Next  to  him 
we  see  Sir  James  Graham,  and  his  hat,  which  he  invariably  wears, 
covers  all  (as  we  look  down  upon  him)  but  that  bull-dog  lower 
jaw — the  moral  as  well  as  the  physical  index  of  the  man.  On 
his  knee  he  holds  his  little  official  red  box,  the  same  box  out  of 
which  the  hon.  member  for  Knaresborough  was  convicted.  Next 
the  Home  Secretary  sits  Lord  Stanley  the  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies,  his  noble  globe-like  head  hidden  beneath  a  shock  of  hair. 
The  other  members  of  the  ministry  sit  lower  down,  the  Pay- 
master of  the  Forces  and  protector  of  Kentish  Pippins  prominent 
among  them,  with  his  painfully-developed  and  protruding  fore- 
head. But  we  must  not  forget  Disraeli :  there  he  sits,  his  face 
full  of  expression,  shaded  with  the  masses  of  hair  which  falls, 
almost  in  ringlets,  on  either  side  of  his  face.  When  he  speaks,  he 
does  so  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  his  eyes  bent  down,  and 
his  head  immovable.  In  this  attitude  he  seems  to  drop  from  his 
mouth,  without  any  passion  whatever,  his  cutting  sarcasm  and 
his  brilliant  invectives,  which  burn  like  so  much  vitriol  where 
they  happen  to  fall.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  anything  more 
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deadly  than  the  manner  in  which  he  attacks  an  adversary.  Peel, 
with  all  his  self-command,  used  to  wince  perceptibly  under  the 
brilliancy  of  his  repeated  attacks  last  session.  Let  us  now 
cross  over  to  the  opposition  benches.  The  smallest  among1  the 
first  row,  with  his  leg's  crossed  and  his  hat  a  little  tilted  over  his 
brow,  is  Lord  John ;  it  is  a  curious  thing-  to  see  him  address  the 
house ;  he  advances  towards  the  table,  puts  his  two  thumbs  upon 
its  edge,  and  pushes  himself  back  from  it ;  he  advances  again 
and  repeats  the  movement,  and  in  some  measure  the  flow  of  his 
speech  keeps  time  to  this  odd  sort  of  motion.  Next  to  him,  with 
his  foot  upon  the  table  opposite,  is  Lord  Howick.  This  noble  lord 
is  very  fond  of  this  position  :  he  is  obliged  to  move  it  now,  as  a 
member  bows  to  the  Speaker,  and  passes  him.  Those  long  legs, 
which  sway  beneath  him  like  supple-jacks  as  he  walks,  and  that 
peculiarly  knotted  physiognomy,  which  almost  reminds  us  of 
Reitch's  Mephistophiles,  betray  the  accomplished  and  witty 
Charles  Buller.  Sheil  is  not  a  very  remarkable-looking  man, 
but  his  whereabouts  might  always  be  known  in  any  debate  in 
which  he  is  about  to  speak,  by  his  excited  gestures.  We  well 
remember,  in  an  Irish  debate  last  session,  having  our  attention 
called  to  him  by  hearing  a  reporter  say  that  Sheil  would  be  up 
in  a  minute.  How  he  was  aware  of  the  fact  we  were  curious  to 
know,  but  it  was  soon  explained  when  we  saw  him,  with  true 
Celtic  energy,  tearing  off  the  feathers  of  a  pen  he  held  in  his 
hand,  twisting  it  down,  letting  it  spring  up  again,  changing  his 
seat  every  minute,  and  making  a  bob  for  the  Speaker's  eye  when 
he  thought  the  member  addressing  the  house  was  coming  to  his 
peroration  by  the  tone  of  his  voice.  At  length,  too  impatient  to 
wait  any  longer,  he  fairly  bolted  out  of  the  house. 

As  the  eye  wanders  over  the  mass  of  unknown  country  gentle- 
men, famous  only  for  their  "  attachment  to  Church  and  State,'' 
it  is  caught  by  the  hard  square  forehead  of  the  member  for 
Montrose,  carved  by  time  and  a  warm  climate  into  innumerable 
lines.  Close  behind  him,  is  his  political  shadow,  Mr.  Williams. 
Mr.  Hume  might  be  said  to  be  the  founder  of  a  school  of  one, 
and  that  one  is  the  honourable  member  for  Coventry.  As 
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regards  economy,  the  pupil  has  managed  to  "  better  his  instruc- 
tion." Of  a  totally  different  nature  to  these  two  is  the  old 
gentleman  who  walks  up  the  house,  Sir  Charles  Napier,  or  "  Old 
Charley,"  as  they  designate  him  in  the  galleiy.  Between  him 
and  Hume,  especially  on  navy  estimates,  there  is  a  terrible  feud  ; 
they  will  quarrel  over  so  much  supply  of  rope-yarn  like  two  dogs 
over  a  bone.  Near  this  triad,  who  sit  close  together,  Mr. 
Brotherton  is  to  be  found,  who  has  earned  himself  immortal 
fame  as  the  night-cap  of  the  house.  He  seems  to  live  but  to 
see  that  the  members  are  all  in  bed  by  a  reasonable  time.  As 
sure  as  the  clock  strikes  twelve,  up  he  jumps  and  moves  the 
adjournment  of  the  house.  Two  centuries  ago,  the  house  used  to 
meet  for  business  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  in  Charles  II.'s 
day  the  members  grew  lazy,  and  drove  the  time  of  meeting  on 
until  noon;  and  in  the  reigns  of  the  latter  Georges  they  grew 
later  and  later,  until  the  evil  had  arrived  at  such  a  height  that  it 
is  reported  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  used  to  go  to  bed  early,  and  rise 
the  next  morning  to  be  in  time  for  the  division  !  The  Reform 
Bill,  and  Mr.  Brotherton,  between  them  have  happily  put  an  end 
to  this  unwholesome  state  of  things.  With  the  Reform  Bill, 
also,  passed  away  the  only  remnant  of  decoration  left  in  the 
house.  The  last  speaker  of  the  unreformed  house  wore  the  red 
riband  of  the  Bath,  and  the  other  orders  were  commonly  worn 
by  members  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Lord  North  was 
always  addressed  as  "  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribband/'  Fox, 
it  is  said,  was  once  seen  walking  up  the  house  with  a  hat  and 
feathers.  After  the  French  Revolution,  he  adopted  Washington's 
costume — a  blue  coat,  gilt  buttons,  and  a  buff  waistcoat — which 
dress  speedily  became  the  fashion  of  the  constitutional  Whig1 
party,  and  to  this  day  it  is  worn  by  those  who  yet  live  amid  the 
traditions  and  associations  of  the  past.  That  fine,  frank,  Saxon- 
looking  gentleman  is  Mr.  Ward,  who,  together  with  Mr. 
Macaulay,  Sheil,  and  the  premier,  are  the  particular  dread  of  the 
reporters,  from  their  rapidity  of  speech.  It  is  fine  fun  to  listen  to 
the  conversation  of  these  g'entlemen  in  the  little  back  room 
adjoining  the  gallery,  waiting  for  their  turn  during  a  great- 
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debate.  The  strang*er  would  be  surprised  wi'th  some  such 
a  scene  and  conversation  as  this  : — "  Well,  Williams,  who  have 
you  had?"  "Oh,  Peter  (Borthwick);  I've  cut  him  precious 
short.' '  "  Who's  up  now  ?  "  "  Lord  John."  "  Thank  God  for 
that !  "  And  out  the  interrogator  rushes  to  take  his  turn  at  an 
easy  man,  for  the  Whig-  leader  is,  perhaps,  the  easiest  man  in 
the  house  to  report,  from  the  hesitation  of  his  speech. 

Presently  a  roar  will  be  heard  like  the  rushing  of  the  wind 
through  a  forest  of  trees.  Lord  John  has  just  sat  down,  amid  a 
shout  of  applause  from  the  Opposition ;  the  gallery  door  opens, 
and  in  come  two  or  three  reporters  with  their  notes  ;  a  dead 
silence  succeeds,  followed  by  a  host  of  cheers,  and  the  man  who 
is  waiting  for  his  turn  takes  another  peep  into  the  house  through 
the  gallery  door,  and  conies  back  and  says  "  Peel's  up,  there's  a 
toucher  for  some  of  them ; — Horrid  Twist's  working  away  like  a 
thousand  of  bricks."  The  gentleman  so  forcibly  alluded  to  is 
Horace  Twiss,  who  sits  in  the  opposite  gallery  to  the  reporters — 
in  the  first  row  in  the  strangers'  gallery.  He  it  is  who  furnishes 
the  able  abstracts  of  the  night's  debate  in  the  Times.  When  the 
premier  speaks,  as  his  delivery  is  very  rapid,  it  is  of  course  double 
work  for  the  short-hand  writers,  who  never  lose  a  word  he  says 
when  he  is  speaking  on  any  important  subject.  The  premier 
down,  the  loud  cry  of  "Divide,  divide  !  "  is  directly  heard,  and  in 
pour  all  the  reporters  from  the  gallery.  "Thank  God!"  cries 
the  lucky  man,  who  has  saved  his  "turn,"  as  he  eyes  the  notes  of 
the  man  who  has  just  taken  Peel ;  "  You've  got  a  ticket  there? 
Bob  !"  Bob  is  too  dogged  to  reply,  and  sets  to  work  transcribing 
the  book-full  of  notes  before  him.  Whilst  the  division  is  going* 
on,  the  reporters  know  how  to  enjoy  themselves ;  they  have  a 
Bellamy's  of  their  own  on  a  small  scale,  and  Scotch  ale,  Bass's 
pale,  and  Guiness's  stout,  make  up  for  dry  speeches.  In  a  short 
time  another  dull  swarming  noise  is  heard :  it  is  the  members 
coming  in  from  the  lobby  after  the  telling ;  at  this  signal  the 
reporters'  little  room  is  speedily  cleared,  for  the  gallery,  to  as- 
certain the  numbers. 

It  will  be  as  well,  perhaps,  before  we  give  our  readers  an  in- 
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sight  into  the  perfect  arrangements  which  at  present  exist  with 
reference  to  parliamentary  reporting,  to  take  a  glance  at  the 
history  of  the  struggle,  during  the  last  century,  waged  between 
the  press  and  the  House  with  respect  to  the  publication  of  the 
debates.     The  hostility  of  Parliament  to  the  making  public  of 
their  proceedings,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  appears 
at  this  time  so  absurd  as  scarcely  to  be  credible,  had  we  not  the 
journals  of  the  house  to  prove  to  what  lengths  people  will  some- 
times go  in  defending  themselves  against  imaginar)^  evils.     No 
less  than  thirty   enactments  were  at   different  times  directed 
against  those  who  abused  the  privileges  of  the  House  by  taking 
notes  of  the  proceedings,  the  stringency  of  which  seems  strangely 
to  deepen  with  the  development  of  constitutional  liberty  during 
the  reigns  of  the  early  Georges.     In  one  debate  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  privilege,  during  the  speakership  of  Onslow,  Mr*  Win- 
nington  is  reported  to  have  denounced  the  practice  of  reporting* 
the  proceedings  of  the  House  in  the  following  remarkable  man- 
ner.     "The  scandalous  practice  of  printing  our  proceedings; 
unless  a  speedy  stop  is  put  to  it,  what  will  be  the  consequence  ? 
Why,  sir,  you  will  have  every  word  that  is  spoken  here  by 
gentlemen  misrepresented  by  fellows  who  thrust  themselves  into 
the  gallery.     You  will  have  the  speeches  of  this  House  every 
day  printed,  even  during  your  session,  and  we  shall  be  looked 
upon  as  the  most  contemptible  assembly  on  the  face  of  the 
earth!"     Poor  short-sighted  mole!  not  only  have  we  "every 
word  that  is  spoken  by  gentlemen"  printed  even  during  the 
session,  but,  in  many  cases,  before  they  have  risen  and  shaved 
themselves  in  the  morning,  the  full  debate  of  the  previous  night, 
or  may  be,  the  present  day,  is  on  the  table  of  every  reading- 
room  of  every  town  of  any  importance  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  England.     And  but  few  people,  we  fancy,  will 
deny  that  the  free  Parliament  of  Victoria  is  not  in  every  respect 
more  honourable  than  any    of  those  which  flourished  in  the 
shamefully  corrupt  times  of  the  First  and  Second  Georges. 

In  consequence  of  these  hostile  standing  orders,  the  printers 
were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  all  kinds  of  subterfuge ;  for  to 
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have  the  reports,  or  some  apology  for  them,  the  people  were  de- 
termined. The  English  people,  with  regard  to  liberty,  have 
the  same  instinct  as  the  tiger  with  respect  to  blood — once 
tasted,  they  must  have  more.  The  debates  were  accordingly 
still  given,  but  in  a  terribly  mutilated  form,  and  full  six  months 
— sometimes  more — after  they  had  been  delivered.  A  glance 
at  the  newspapers  of  the  time  is  as  amusing  as  Punch  ;  to  see 
the  solemn  manner  in  which  the  speakers'  names  were  hidden 

under  the  mysterious ,  or  still  more  ridiculous    classical 

names.  And  then  the  manner  in  which  the  speeches  were  writ- 
ten, their  pompous  phraseology  and  rounded  sentences,  as  much 
like  the  fresh  words  of  the  speakers  as  the  sounds  of  the  dismal 
barrel-organ  which  grinds  a  given  number  of  pieces,  hymns  or 
drinking  songs,  in  the  self-same  time  and  style  are,  to  the  ideas 
of  beauty  and  harmony  which  dwelt  in  the  composer's  brain  at 
their  conception.  In  some  instances,  the  debates  were  wholly 
imaginary.  Johnson  confesses  to  having  invented  many  of  the 
speeches  he  himself  furnished,  including  that  famous  one  com- 
mencing "The  atrocious  crime  of  being  a  young  man,"  said  to  be 
made  by  Pitt  in  reply  to  the  sneering  observations  of  Walpole  upon 
his  youth.  Johnson  states  that  he  wrote  this  speech  in  a  garret  in 
Exeter-street !  Public  opinion  had  long  been  ripening  upon  this 
point,  however,  and  in  1771,  it  so  effectually  backed  the  printers, 
that  Parliament  very  wisely  waived  the  privilege  of  suppressing 
the  publication  of  its  debate,  and  from  that  time  the  reporters' 
gallery  has  been  as  free  as  air.  Like  most  people  who  gain  a 
hard-fought  victory,  the  reporters  enjoyed  their  triumph  in  not 
the  most  temperate  manner.  Upon  occasions  they  took  no 
slight  liberties  with  the  speeches  of  different  members,  and  of 
those  who  had  been  obnoxious  to  them  they  purposely  omitted 
any  mention.  To  show  the  height  to  which  this  disrespect 
at  one  time  reached,  we  give  an  extract  read  by  Mr. 
Wilberforce  to  the  House,  in  which  that  gentleman  stated  that 
he  was  thus  made  to  speak  in  recommending  the  cultivation  of 
the  potato  crop  : — "  Potatoes  make  men  healthy,  vigorous,  and 
active  j  but  what  is  still  more  in  their  favour,  they  make  men 
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tall ;  more  especially  was  lie  led  to  say  so,  as  being*  rather  under 
the  common  size,  and  he  must  lament  that  his  guardians  had 
not  fostered  him  under  that  genial  vegetable ! " 

To  return,  however,  to  the  organization  of  the  reporters'  gal- 
lery as  it  at  present  exists.  Every  one  of  the  morning  papers 
employs  a  staff  of  short-hand  writers  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  to  them  exclusively,  the  nightly  reports.  The  Times, 
we  believe,  employs  sixteen  gentlemen  on  this  duty;  the 
Chronicle  and  other  papers  a  dozen,  or  thereabouts.  The 
evening  papers,  with  the  exception  of  the  Sun,  rarely  have  notes 
taken  after  six  o'clock.  The  Sun,  which  publishes  a  morning1 
as  well  as  an  evening  edition,  employs  a  staff  like  the  daily 
papers,  and  for  their  especial  convenience,  as  they  publish  two 
or  three  editions  during  the  evening,  a  room  is  provided  for 
them  upon  the  ground-floor  of  the  House,  where  the  reports,  as 
they  are  brought  down  from  the  gallery  in  short-hand,  are  tran- 
scribed, fitted  to  each  other,  and  forwarded  to  the  office  by  the 
mounted  messengers  we  sometimes  see  tearing  along  the  Strand. 
With  regard  to  the  morning  papers,  it  is  arranged  beforehand  at 
what  hour  each  reporter  is  to  be  at  the  House  to  relieve  his  fel- 
low-labourer. At  the  beginning  of  the  debate  each  reporter  takes 
half-hour  turns  j  upon  important  occasions,  however,  when  the 
House  sits  late,  the  "turns"  in  the  "wee  short  hours"  are 
made  of  less  duration.  Sometimes,  when  the  sittings  are  pro- 
longed towards  the  time  of  publication  of  the  early  editions, 
these  turns  are  not  longer  than  ten  minutes  each,  to  ensure  a 
rapid  flow  of  transcribed  matter  to  the  printers.  A  reporter, 
when  he  goes  down  to  the  House,  can  never  calculate  how  long 
it  will  be  before  he  gets  away  again.  If  his  good  luck  sends 
him  a  dull  speaker,  he  takes  it  remarkably  easy,  not  even  linger- 
ing to  make  a  note  of  what  is  being  said,  but  relying  upon  the 
good  nature  of  somebody  that  is  working,  to  use  his  notes.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  an  important  man  is  "up,"  good-by  to  any  arrange- 
ments for  the  night  he  might  have  made.  A  rapid  speaker, 
during  his  half-hour's  turn,  will  find  him  stiff  work  in  tran 
scribing  for  the  next  three  hours.  Your  rapid  speaker  is  the 
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detestation  of  the  gallery.     "  D ,"  says  the  reporter,  coming 

into  the  withdrawing  room  from  the  gallery — "  I've  had  my 
night's  work  cut  out."  The  man  who  "goes  on,"  congratulates 
himself  on  his  escape,  and  strolls  into  the  gallery  to  take  an  easy 
half-hour  upon  some  of  the  small  deer  of  the  House.  The  fun 
and  wit  flung  ahout  in  the  reporters'  room  is  always  worth 
listening  to.  They  are  all  educated  men;  some  breeding  up 
for  the  bar,  some  authors:  all  well  read — many  of  them  vastly 
superior  in  every  intellectual  attainment  to  the  great  mob  of 
members  whose  prosy  speeches  they  yawn  over  as  they  report. 
The  disagreeableness  of  their  profession  is,  that  they  are  utterly 
out  of  joint  with  society.  They  are,  in  fact,  the  literary  watch- 
men, working  their  brains  whilst  others  are  asleep,  and  sleeping 
whilst  this  vast  town  is  one  roar  of  life  and  bustle.  A  heavy 
session  or  two  in  the  gallery  is  a  death-blow  to  a  weakly  consti- 
tution. They  pass ;  stronger  men  take  their  places :  who  cares  ? 
The  Times  comes  out  every  morning  with  its  accustomed  three 
pages  of  debate.  Life  is  too  short  to  allow  us  to  pause  and  ob- 
serve how  many  are  crushed  by  the  Juggernaut  as  it  passes 
onward. 

It  is  only  during  the  excitement  of  a  great  debate,  that  the 
stranger  will  be  impressed  with  the  congregation  of  intellectual 
power  in  the  House.  On  ordinary  occasions,  the  speaking  and 
business  transacted,  does  not  seem  to  rise  above  the  proceedings 
of  a  municipal  board.  When  there  is  any  great  question  to  be 
decided,  however,  and  the  important  speakers  know  that  they 
shall  have  foemen  worthy  of  their  steel,  the  whole  tone  of  the 
House  is  altered.  To  hear  Macaulay  pour  out  his  splendid 
periods,  and  paint  his  speech  with  picturesque  images;  to  listen 
to  the  vehement  Shiel,  who  begins  in  a  thin,  squeaking  voice, 
which  promises  anything  but  well,  but  which  gradually  warms 
and  deepens  with  the  brightness  of  his  thought — it  is  indeed 
worth  while  sitting  for  hours,  even  in  the  horrid  atmosphere 
which  Reid  brews  for  the  especial  beneh't  of  the  representatives 
of  the  nation.  The  cheers  and  counter  cheers  with  which  either 
party  back  up  their  champions,  give  an  excitement  to  these 
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scenes  which  those  who  have  witnessed  them  can  never  forget- 
The  old  system  of  crowing,  and  making  other  odd  noises,  has  en- 
tirely gone  out,  and  the  only  two  recognized  forms  of  applause 
and  dissent,  are  the  "  Cheer  "  and  the  "  Oh  ! "  prolonged  almost 
into  a  howl.  These  exclamations  are  performed  with  all  the  pre- 
cision of  a  well-drilled  chorus.  A  feature  which  instantly  strikes 
the  visitor  is  the  uncouth  manner  in  which  members  go  to  sleep 
at  full  length  on  the  gallery  benches.  Nearly  every  form  will 
"be  sometimes  engaged  by  these  horizontal  senators,  many  of 
them  snoring  away  in  a  manner  anything  but  complimentary  to 
the  oratory  going  on  below. 

As  might  be  expected,  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity  is  expended 
upon  the  mystery  of  counting  out.  The  favourable  hour  for 
stratagem  is  about  eight  o'clock,  as  at  that  time  the  greater  part 
of  the  members  have  left  for  dinner.  A  keen  observer  will  soon 
see  a  fidgetty  member  counting  heads,  and  another  equally 
fidgetty  opponent  rushing'  out  of  the  house  to  beat  up  for  re- 
cruits from  Bellamy's  or  the  Clubs.  A  good  speaker,  who  can 
speak  against  time,  holds  on  until  the  irruption  of  white  waist- 
coats shows  that  the  house  is  saved.  Sometimes  when  there  are 
only  just  forty  members  present,  a  member  will  bring  in  a  note 
from  somebody  outside,  by  way  of  a  ruse;  the  unsuspecting 
recipient  goes  to  seek  his  correspondent,  and  some  one  then 
moves  that  the  house  be  counted.  We  have  seen  this  trick  suc- 
cessfully performed  more  than  once,  but  the  old  members  are 
pretty  well  up  to  it. 

Between  the  speaker's  and  the  strangers'  gallery  there  is  to  be 
seen  a  long  glazed  aperture  in  the  wall,  some  twelve  feet 
in  length  by  nine  inches  in  depth.  Behind  this  space  the 
curious  may  discover  a  hazy  sort  of  motion  as  of  many  heads  in 
inquisitive  confabulation.  These  heads  belong  to  those  fair 
ladies  who  have  been  lucky  enough  to  get  tickets  for  this  con- 
cealed apartment,  which  is  known  as  the  ladies'  gallery.  For- 
merly, ladies  were  admitted  as  well  as  gentlemen  to  the 
strangers'  and  the  speaker's  gallery ;  on  one  occasion,  however, 
during  the  latter  portion  of  the  last  century,  "an  animated 
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debate,"  says  Townsend,  in  his  History  of  Parliament, 
"had  been  foretold,  and  strangers  attended  in  great  num- 
bers. Many  ladies  not  having  been  enabled  to  obtain  seats, 
it  was  ordered  that  the  House  should  be  cleared  of  the  men 
strangers,  which  was  done,  when  the  ladies  entered  in  such 
numbers  as  completely  to  fill  both  the  galleries  and  the  seats  be- 
low the  bar.  At  this  moment  of  victory,  a  member,  irritated  by 
the  expulsion  of  some  gentlemen  for  whom  he  had  procured 
places,  insisted  that  the  House  should  be  cleared  of  all  strangers. 
The  enforcement  of  the  standing  order  was  a  matter  of  course. 
But  the  officers  found  their  duty  of  turning  out  the  fair  intruders 
no  easy  task :  a  violent  and  determined  resistance  was  offered  to 
them  ;  and  for  nearly  two  hours  the  House  was  kept  in  a  state  of 
the  most  extraordinary  ferment  and  commotion.  In  the  Lords* 
the  ladies  were  still  more  daring.  In  1675,  Lord  Shaftesbury  is 
recorded  to  have  complained  to  the  House  of  "  those  droves  of 
ladies  that  attend  all  causes ;  it  was  even  come  to  pass,  that 
men  hired  or  borrowed  of  then-  friends,  handsome  sisters  or 
daughters  to  deliver  their  petitions."  Even  after  the  order  of 
expulsion  from  the  Commons,  the  ladies  evaded  the  standing- 
orders  in  the  most  desperate  manner.  Wraxall  mentions  that  he 
has  seen  the  Duchess  of  Gordon,  habited  like  a  man,  sitting  in 
the  strangers'  gallery ;  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Sheridan  was  at- 
tracted to  its  precincts,  similarly  disguised,  by  the  charms  of  her 
husband's  oratory. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS— 1845. 

As  we  enter  the  strangers'  gallery  of  the  House  of  Lords,  we 
are  at  once  struck  with  the  great  calm  which  reigns  throughout 
the  apartment.  What  a  change  from  the  noisy  Commons  to 
this  carpeted,  cushioned,  wax-candle  lighted  banquetting-room, 
for  such  it  appears  to  be.  Upon  the  wool-sack,  just  in  front  of  the 
throne,  sits  the  Lord  Chancellor,  seemingly  half  asleep ;  and  at 
the  table,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  the  chairman  of  committees, 
and  general  factotum  of  the  House.  Half  a  dozen  noble  lords, 
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who  appear  to  be  overcome  by  the  influence  of  the  "land  of 
Drowsy  head,"  make  up  the  whole  audience.  The  style  of 
speaking  here  is  very  different  to  that  of  the  Commons' :  there 
is  no  excitement  at  all  about  it;  noble  lords  address  each  other 
across  the  table  as  quietly  as  in  a  private  conversation. 
Speakers  the  most  vehement  in  the  other  House,  directly  they 
enter  this,  appear  to  be  overcome  by  its  influence.  A  dissipat- 
ing- of  the  electric  particles  appears  to  be  continually  going-  on; 
one  only  of  all  the  ennobled  Commoners  appears  even  to  main- 
tain his  wonted  fire — Lord  Broug-ham — and  he  perhaps  is  the 
Leyden  jar  of  the  House,  the  grand  receiver  of  other  members7 
abstracted  vitality.  He  seems  endowed  with  a  superhuman 
activity ;  not  for  two  minutes  can  he  remain  still  in  one  place — 
now  'tis  the  Lord  Chancellor  he  is  pushing-  from  the  woolsack 
— now  the  Great  Duke  that  he  rouses  from  the  state  of  torpidity 
into  which  he  falls  in  the  House.  Noble  lords  seem  to  look 
upon  the  ex-Lord  Chancellor,  ss  he  glides  in  and  about  the 
apartment,  with  much  the  same  feeling  as  they  would  watch 
the  electric  eel  swimming  his  dismal  round  in  the  tub  at  the 
Polytechnic.  If  he  were  touched,  he  would  doubtless  snap 
with  a  blue  spark,  and  give  a  pretty  tolerable  shock. 

In  strong  contrast  to  Brougham  is  Lord  Campbell,  his  eternal 
and  relentless  enemy ;  in  fact,  his  Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  whom  he 
is  ever  endeavouring  in  vain  to  shake  oil.  If  the  one  gets  up 
and  makes  a  statement  in  his  usual  brilliant  but  discursive  style, 
the  other  is  sure  to  follow  close  upon  his  heels,  and,  in  his 
coarse  Scotch  accent,  to  come  down  with  a  cold-blooded 
calmness  upon  its  most  unguarded  points.  To  the  excitable 
Brougham  this  continual  galling  must  be  almost  maddening; 
he  turns  now  and  then  upon  his  enemy,  but  alas !  Campbell, 
like  the  English  at  Waterloo,  knows  not  when  he  is  beaten. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  apparent  tor- 
pidity in  the  House — torpidity  is  scarcely  the  word ;  he  seems  to 
be  in  a  deep  slumber,  his  chin  resting  upon  his  breast,  his  arms 
'crossed,  and  his  legs  crooked  together;  he  looks  the  very 
picture  of  an  old — very  old  man.  The  Great  General,  however, 
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fl;-L'  all  appearances,  is  wakeful  enough ;  Dot  a  word  that  his  deaf- 
ness will  allow  him  to  hear  is  missed.  This  he  will  prove  by. 
starting'  up,  and  by  some  plain  statement  of  facts  setting  right 
some  noble  lord  in  mid-erratic  flight.  It  is  too  evident,  how- 
ever, from  his  manner,  that  age  is  fast  doing  its  work  upon  him. 
He  cannot  speak  two  sentences  consecutively  without  a  painfully 
long  pause  between  them,  and  his  voice  comes  up  from  the 
bottom  of  his  chest  with  an  unearthly  hoarseness.  How  much 
he  strives,  however,  to  overcome  the  weight  years  have  put  upon 
him !  How  erect  he  walks !  With  what  vigour  he  mounts  his 
horse,  and  canters  away  from  the  House  !  How  perfectly  he 
dresses— the  blue  frock  and  the  white  waistcoat,  and  splendidly 
cut  pantaloons,  without  one  taint  of  dandyism ! — he  is  the 
best  dresser  as  well  as  the  best  general  in  Europe. 

The  form  used  in  the  Lower  House,  of  addressing  the  speaker, 
is  not  adhered  to  here,  and  the  debates  have  accordingly  a  much 
greater  conversational  tone.  There  is  little  of  that  earnestness 
visible,  which  gives  such  life  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Commons. 
What  have  the  peers,  in  fact,  to  be  earnest  about  ?  They  have 
nothing  to  fight  for — nothing  to  gain — they  are  generally  old 
men,  many  of  them  "  used  up,"  to  use  Charles  Matthews' 
phrase.  We  see  none  of  the  youthful  blood,  ambitious  and 
daring — a  Smythe  with  his  brilliant  sparkling  speech — a  Lord 
John  Manners,  who,  despite  of  all  his  faults,  is  still  the  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  of  our  peaceful  age  ;  or  an  Ashley,  who  ennobles  afresh 
his  noble  blood  by  his  sympathy  for  the  poor — these,  and  such 
as  these,  would  indeed  be  out  of  place  beside  those  ennuied  old 
peers  who  take  the  House  as  a  mild  form  of  excitement,  a 
change  for  an  hour  or  two  from  the  endless  small  talk  of  the 
clubs,  and  Cerito's  legs  at  the  opera. 

Yes,  it  is  a  painful  change,  the  few  paces  we  take  between 
the  Lower  and  the  Upper  House.  In  the  one  we  see  all  the 
sap  and  vigour  of  the  great  English  people  from  whom  this 
assembly  directly  draws  its  life.  In  the  other,  worn  out  and 
sleepy  wardens  of  a  garrison,  who  buy  their  safety,  time  by 
time,  by  the  surrender  of  their  outworks,  still  having  the  pru- 
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dence — for  are  they  not  Englishmen  ? — to  see  that  by  political 
as  well  as  military  usages,  punishment  is  justly  reserved  for 
those  who  obstinately  persist  in  the  defence  of  an  untenable 
position. 
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As  regularly  as  the  evening  comes  round,  the  better  class  of 
West-end  streets  are  now  infested  with  organized  bands  of 
newspaper  touters,  who  shout  invented  news  at  the  top  of  their 
voices.  Each  band  confines  itself  to  one  district,  which  it  works 
thoroughly,  four  or  five  generally  going  together,  under  the 
command  of  a  captain,  who  is  commonly  a  better  educated  man 
than  the  rest.  It  matters  little  to  them  what  the  news  really  is, 
they  take  the  word  from  their  leader,  who  invariably  drills  them 
before  issuing  out,  and  gets  them  up  in  proper  names,  and  in 
geography,  no  easy  matter  for  the  common  Saxon  tongue,  con- 
sidering that  it  has  to  spit  out  "  skoffs"  and  "  vitches,"  and  to 
pronounce  mouthfuls  of  consonants  as  hard  and  as  irregu- 
lar as  so  much  spar.  The  Grosvenor-square  district  leader  is 
called  Lord  John  Russell,  or  the  Premier,  by  Jiis  men.  This  at 
least  is  his  "  full-dress  name,"  the  Gov'ntir  being  a  term  used 
by  bis  familiars.  This  individual  is  the  most  noted  of  his  class. 
He  possesses  a  vivid  imagination,  takes  Sebastopol  at  will,  and 
slaughters  "  Rooshians  "  up  and  down  the  streets  in  such  num- 
bers, that  we  wonder  Nicholas  has  any  subjects  left  at  all.  Now 
and  then  he  invents  some  disaster  to  the  British,  which  makes 
many  a  listening  heart  inside  those  dark,  impassable-looking, 
house-fronts,  leap  for  fear,  a  fact  which  we  think  imperatively 
calls  for  the  interference  of  the  police,  for  real  grief  as  it  is,  is 
sown  broadcast  amongst  us,  and  we  need  not  the  addition  of 
imaginary  horrors.  With  this  one  exception,  the  tricks  of  these 
fellows  to  dispose  of  their  wares,  dishonest  though  they  be,  are 
laughable  enough.  The  other  evening  we  happened  to  be  pre- 
sent, unobserved,  at  the  council  of  war  of  a  quartet  of  these 
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worthies,  overheard  the  plan   of  operations,  and  subsequently 
witnessed  the  manner  in  which  it  was  carried  out,  as  thus : — 

(SCENE. — Inside  of  a  Newspaper  Office — Second  Edition 
men  folding  up  Evening  Papers.) 

1st  Newsman. — Well,  Gov'nor,  what's  the  game  to-night  ?  " 

Governor. — 'Aint  nuffink  up — so  all  on  'e  holler  dreadful 
slaughter  of  the  British  in  the  Crimea. 

2nd  Newsman. — That  cock  'ont  fight  agin,  Gov'nor;  I've 
hollered  that  afore,  and  the  nobs  sends  out  their  flunkies  to  say 
as  how  they'll  give  us  in  charge  if  we  harrers  up  their  feelinks 
them  ways. 

3rd  Newsman. — Bless'd  if  Bill  aint  right !  Come,  Gov'nor, 
tip  us  somethink  new. 

Governor. — Cuss  the  bobbies;  they  'ont  let  anybody  get  a 
honest  penny  no  how.  Well,  then,  let's  have  'sass'nation  of 
Prince  Menchikoff. 

1st  Newsman. — Why,  we  blowd'n  up  a  Tuesday. 

2nd  Newsman.— And  sent  'en  off  in  chains  to  Siberier  Wed- 
nesday. 

3rd  Newsman. — And  sunk  'en  in  the  Twelve  'Postles  all  round 
the  square,  last  night  as  ever  was. 

Governor. — Shut,  your  traps,  mates.  Let's  have  the  old 
dodge — Great  victory — Capture  of  Sebastopol — Destruction  of 
fleet— 20,000  Rooshans  killed.  They  'aint  got  no  friends,  so 
we  may  kill  as  many  on  'em  as  we  like.  Now  mind  and  holler 
altogether,  with  a  vengeance. 

Unanimous  Newsmen. — That's  the  ticket! — (Exit  in  different 
directions,  and  noise  in  street  without). 

1st  Newsman. — Sebastopol — Slaughter — 20,000  Rooshans — 
Capture  of  fleet.  News  just  arrived  this  evening— Slaughter — 
Rooshans. 

Flunkey  up  area. — Here,  you  sir,  what's  all  them  lies  about  ? 

2nd  Newsman. — What's  the  odds  to  you  ?  you'd  better  go  in, 
Jeames.  Don't  you  hear  your  master  a- ringing  for  you  ? 

[Flunkey  disappears  chop-fallen.] 

Old  Gentleman  in  street — Anything  fresh  to-night,  my  nine? 
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3rd  Newswan. — Wery  perticler  news  just  arrived,  sir.  Globe, 
Sun,  or  Standard.  Great  victory  over  the  Eoosh — Beg 
pardon,  sir;  but  please  to  make  your  chise,  as  No.  25  is  a  calling 
on  me — one  shilling  :  thankee,  sir. 

Old  Lady  at  door.— Here,  newspaper  man,  do  'e  tell  us  what 
it's  all  about ;  my  son  is  a  soldger  in  North  Ameriky — is  the 
oattle  in  North  Ameriky  ? 

2nd  Newsman. — Sartinly,  Ma'm !  Great  victory  of  the 
Rooshans  in  North  Ameriky.  Look'e  here,  Ma'm,  and  see  it  on 
the  print.  One  shilling,  Ma'am,  and  worth  the  money. 

Servant  Girl  through  the  rails. — Here,  master  says  I'm  not 
to  have  one  unless  Serbasterpole  is  atook. 

1st  Newsman. — All  right,  my  little  dear !  Here  you  sees  the 
lion  and  the  unicorn,  as  the  Queen  always  puts  when  there  is  a 
victory.  Now,  bless  your  purty  face,  are  you  satisfied  now  ? 

Smiling  Servant  Girl. — Oh,  yes !  I  knowd  you  wouldn't  tell 
an  ontruth. 

Newsman  (lagging  shilling') — Nuffink  of  the  kind,  Miss — 
Great  victory — twenty  thousand  Rooshans  slaught 

Little  Boy  at  respectful  distance. — Great  Victory  —fresh  lies 
just  arrived — Globe  or  Stand 

Exasperated  Newsman. — If  you  don't  drop  that,  I'll  twist 
your  cussid  little  head  off. 

[Rapid  exit  of  little  l)oy  down  the  streetj  with 
Angers  fantastically  playing  about  his  nose. 

Young  Lady  at  window. — Pray,  when  did  the  news  arrive  ? 

1st  Newsman. — Just  this  hinstant,  from  Sebastopol,  Miss. 

Young  Lady. — Have  you  the  list  of  killed  and  wounded  ? 

1st  Newsman. — Prom  the  Jinerals  down  to  the  drummer  boys, 
Miss — including,  of  course,  all  the  young  hosifers — thankee, 
Miss. 

Young  Lady  in  her  heart. — May  the  merciful  God  spare  one 
name  from  the  list ! 

[Sold  out  Newsmen  going  home, 

Governor. — Twenty-five  bob  to-night,  not  such  a  bad  swag, 
considering  all  we  had  to  work  upon  was,  "  The  Lively  Polly 
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sailed  to-night  with  grape  and  canister  for  the  seat  of  war. 
Nothing  of  importance  has  occurred  since  our  last."  There's  a 
pretty  thing-  to  make  a  Second  Edition  out  of.  You  sees,  mates, 
what  the  hinspiration  of  a  superior  spirit  does — them  stupid 
Editors  'aint  nuffink  of  fellers. 

Unanimous  Newsmen. — All  right,  Gov'ner. 

Second  Newsman. — 'Aint  that  old  Lady  a  working'  her  old 
goggles,  to  find  out  that  ere  battle  in  Ameriky  ? 

Third  Newsman. — And  'aint  that  respectible  old  buffer,  as 
wanted  something  fresh,  a  cussing  the  Lively  Polly  ? 

First  Newsman. — And  the  young  Lady   a  blessing  every- 
body, as  nobody  'aint  killed  arter  all  ? 

[Sudden  evaporation  of  the  quartet  into  a  gin  shop. 
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IF,  in  the  mid  summer,  when  everything  was  still  with  heat, 
and  the  cattle  and  the  sheep  crowded  under  the  great  trees  for 
shade,  and  the  house-dog  lay  panting,  with  his  tongue  hanging 
from  his  mouth,  a  little  child  were  to  come  to  us  and  beg  for  a 
cup  of  water,  what  would  it  think  if  we  were  to  tell  it  this 
tale  ?— 

A  very  long  way  off,  in  the  New  World,  there  is  a  great  cup, 
hundreds  of  feet  deep,  made  in  the  mountains.  This  cup  is 
always  full  of  crystal  water,  which  in  the  winter  season  gets  so 
cold  that  great  ships  come  and  carry  it  all  over  the  world,  so 
that  every  person,  when  he  is  heated  as  you  are,  can,  if  he  likes, 
have  a  draught  of  its  delicious  icy  contents. 

In  all  probability  the  child  would  think  we  were  telling  it 
some  tale  of  Fairyland,  and  would  not  dream  that  we  were 
speaking  of  an  everyday  working  fact.  Yet  such  is  the  case  : 
the  crystal  cup  is  the  Wenham  Lake,  held  in  a  hollow  of  the 
mountains  in  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts.  This  lake, 
which  is  of  small  extent,  having  only  an  area  of  500  acres,  is 
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supplied  by  springs  which  issue  from  its  rocky  bottom;  its 
waters  are  so  pure  that  analysis  cannot  detect  any  foreign 
elements  held  either  in  suspension  or  in  combination. 

This  condition  of  purity  is  not  alone,  however,  the  cause  of 
the  celebrity  which  the  ice  formed  from  it  has  of  late  years  at- 
tained throughout  the  world,  and  especially  in  England :  there 
are  many  such  lakes  in  America  capable  of  producing  equally 
good  ice,  and  which  are  indeed  used  as  the  ice  farms,  if  we  may 
so  term  them,  for  home  consumption :  the  real  reason  of  the 
celebrity  of  the  ice  produced  from  the  Wenham  Lake  lies  in  the 
fact  of  its  being  near  the  seaboard,  which  enables  the  company 
to  which  it  belongs  to  ship  it  easily  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
This  lake  is  only  eighteen  miles  north-east  of  Boston,  and  by 
means  of  the  Eastern  Railway,  which  receives  a  branch  line 
from  the  lake  itself,  is  within  an  hour's  run  of  the  wharf  at  that 
city ;  so  that,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  ice  might  be  said  to 
be  formed  at  the  ship's  side.  These  unusual  facilities  have  en- 
abled the  company  to  withstand  competition,  otherwise  the 
market  of  England  would  soon  have  become  keenly  contested 
by  the  Yankee  ice  speculators,  for  this  article  is  extensively  used 
in  America,  and  large  sheets  of  water  are  utilized  as  much  as 
mines ;  and  here,  when  nature  is  everywhere  else  at  rest,  the 
ice  farmer  watches  with  anxiety  the  product  of  his  watery 
acres,  ripening  through  the  absence  of  the  sun. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  difficulties  of  conveyance,  Barnum  would 
have  been  long  ere  this  looking  upon  the  Mer  de  Glace  as  a 
speculative  lot,  and  making  bids  for  all  the  mountain  peaks  of 
Europe  above  the  snow  line.  Owing  to  this  drawback,  however, 
it  is  found  more  practicable  to  bring  even  this  perishing  com- 
modity a  distance  of  three  thousand  miles. 

The  ice  trade  in  America  has  long*  reached  a  magnitude  of 
which  we  in  the  old  country  have  no  conception.  What  we 
consider  a  luxury,  brother  Jonathan  has  long  looked  upon  as  a 
common  necessary  of  life.  He  cannot  live  without  a  plentiful 
supply  of  ice.  It  might  be  urged  that  this  is  owing  to  the  great 
heat  of  the  American  summers.  Perhaps  so ;  but  that  which  at 
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one  season  of  the  year  is  desirable  and  delicious,  at  another  can 
only  be  indulged  in  through  habit.  The  Americans  consume 
pretty  much  the  same  quantity  of  ice  in  the  winter  as  in  the 
summer.  With  every  meal  it  is  placed  upon  the  table,  and  it 
forms  a  constituent  of  all  their  drinks.  In  England,  a  publican 
will  tell  you  that  two-thirds  of  his  spirit-drinking  customers  will 
call  for  hot  brandy-and-water ;  in  an  American  liquor-store,  the 
constant  demand  is  for  a  glass  of  sherry  with  a  knob  of  ice  in  it, 
or  cocktail,  or  mint  julep,  with  the  like  accompaniment  of 
liquefying  crystal. 

The  aggregate  consumption  of  this  article  throughout  the 
States  must  be  something  enormous,  for  in  Boston  alone  upwards 
of  50,000  tons  are  consumed  annually — a  much  larger  quantity 
than  is  used  throughout  England.  The  ice  crop  of  America  is 
consequently  of  great  national  importance ;  and  as  it  is  liable  to 
perish  by  chnnge  of  weather,  even  more  quickly  than  grain, 
human  ingenuity  has  been  brought  into  play  to  cut  and  house  it 
with  a  speed  and  regularity  strongly  contrasting  with  the  rude 
manner  of  smashing  it  with  poles  and  shovelling  in  the  irregular 
lumps,  such  as  we  see  practised  upon  our  home-grown  ice. 

The  scene  at  Wenham  lake  after  a  hard  frost  is  highly  inte- 
resting. At  first  sight,  the  stranger  is  puzzled  to  make  out  the 
meaning  of  the  process  he  sees  going  on  upon  the  level  surface 
of  the  dark  ice.  If  it  were  land,  he  would  not  wonder;  but 
what  can  the  horses  be  ploughing  for  ?  That  he  will  presently  see 
is  part  of  the  process  of  reaping  the  ice  harvest.  This  season 
generally  commences  when  the  ice  is  about  a  foot  thick,  pro- 
vided always  no  snow  has  fallen  and  melted  on  it.  Operations 
ore  begun  by  ruling  a  line  as  it  were  across  the  slippery  surface 
of  a  circumscribed  space  of  about  three  or  four  acres  ;  this  line  is 
made  by  a  small  and  exceedingly  sharp  hand-plough,  which  cuts 
nlong  the  solid  mass,  throwing  up  as  it  progresses  a  glittering 
dust.  This  line,  which  is  two  or  three  inches  in  depth,  serves 
ns  a  guide  to  a  machine  drawn  by  horses,  called  the  marker, 
which  traversing  beside  it,  cuts  two  parallel  lines,  about  twenty- 
one  inches  apart.  Similar  lines  are  drawn,  until  the  whole 
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surface  is  thus  marked.  The  gTooves  are  now  deepened  to  six 
inches  by  the  action  of  a  horse-plough.  A  similar  process  is 
carried  on  at  right  angles  ;  so  that  when  the  whole  is  finished, 
the  entire  area  is  divided  into  squares  of  twenty-one  inches  each 
way.  The  next  step  is  to  detach  these  blocks  from  each  other, 
and  lift  them  out  of  the  water.  To  accomplish  this,  the  saw  is 
brought  into  play,  and  a  line  of  squares  having  been  cut  through, 
the  remainder  are  easily  detached  and  floated  out  by  means  of 
the  ice-spade,  a  wedge-like  implement,  which  no  sooner  enters 
the  groove,  than  the  block  splits  off  with  the  utmost  ease — that 
is,  provided  the  weather  is  frosty  during  the  operation ;  other- 
wise the  task  is  not  quite  so  easy,  the  ice  being  much  more 
tough  when  thawing.  The  floating  squares  have  now  to  be 
secured  and  housed ;  for  this  purpose,  a  low  platform  is  placed 
near  the  edge  of  the  ice,  having  an  inclined  plane  of  iron,  which 
dips  down  into  the  water.  Up  this  plane  the  great  blocks  are 
jerked  by  the  ice-man,  who  wields  his  ice-hook  with  great  dex- 
terity. When  a  load  is  secured,  it  is  transferred  to  a  sledge,  and 
drawn  to  the  ice-stores  which  line  one  side  of  the  lake.  The 
process  of  lifting  is  performed  by  a  horse,  and  is  exceedingly 
ingenious.  Each  block  is  pushed  from  the  sledge  on  to  a  plat- 
form of  exactly  the  same  height,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  square 
opening,  fitted  with  a  hoisting  frame;  on  to  this  the  block  is  slid, 
the  horse  immediately  pulls,  the  platform  ascends,  and  when  it 
reaches  an  opening  in  the  ice-house,  it  is  made  to  tilt  up  and  dis- 
charge its  slippery  burden  into  its  interior. 

These  ice-houses  are  themselves  worthy  of  attention;  they 
are,  in  fact,  gigantic  refrigerators.  Generally,  they  are  built  of 
pine-wood,  with  double  walls,  placed  about  two  feet  apart,  the 
space  being  filled  up  with  sawdust,  a  very  perfect  non-conducting 
medium.  In  these  houses  the  loss  by  thawing-  is  very  incon- 
siderable compared  to  the  mass  in  store — the  greatest  waste,  as 
we  shall  see  presently,  occurring  on  the  voyage  of  such  as  is 
exported. 

To  secure  this  perishing  crop,  numbers  of  men  are  employed 
in  fine  frosty  weather.  As  many  as  a  hundred  men,  and  between 
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thirty  and  forty  horses,  are  often  to  be  seen  busily  engaged  upon 
the  lake,  and  the  scene  is  full  of  bustle  and  life.  If,  however,  a 
fall  of  snow  should  come  on,  all  further  operations  are  put  an 
end  to,  and  the  proprietors  look  with  an  anxious  eye  to  the 
weather-glass :  if  it  is  high,  and  no  thaw  succeeds,  there  is  not 
much  harm  done.  When  the  snow-storm  ceases,  the  surface  of 
the  ice  is  swept  clean,  and  the  process  of  cutting  again  proceeds. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  snow  should  thaw,  snow-icQ  would  be 
formed  with  the  next  frost ;  and  this  being  quite  worthless,  must 
be  removed  before  the  sound  portion  can  be  gathered  in.  This 
process  is  performed  by  a  plane  drawn  by  horses,  which,  guided 
by  a  grooved  line,  smoothly  cuts  off  to  the  depth  of  three  inches 
all  the  rotten  surface,  and  exposes  the  black-looking  solid  ice 
beneath.  If  by  this  skimming  process  it  is  rendered  too  thin  to 
store,  a  night  or  two's  frost  will  add  below  the  required 
thickness. 

When  the  ice  is  wanted  either  for  home  consumption  or  ship- 
ment, it  is  placed  in  air-tight  trucks,  which  carry  it  at  once 
along  the  line  to  Boston,  and  even  to  the  ship's  side.  When 
taken  on  board,  it  is  carefully  packed  in  sawdust,  and  excluded 
as  much  as  possible  from  the  external  salt  air.  But,  notwith- 
standing every  precaution  that  it  is  possible  to  take,  waste  of 
from  a  third  to  a  half  of  its  substance  often  occurs.  A  ship 
which  left  Boston,  for  instance,  on  August  the  16th  last,  with 
502  tons  of  ice,  arrived  in  London  with  only  326  tons—  thus 
there  was  a  loss  of  176  tons  in  the  short  space  of  fifty-one  days. 
This  loss  was  owing  to  two  causes.  Firstly,  the  great  difficulty 
of  procuring  a  good  drainage  in  a  ship,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  sawdust  becomes  saturated,  and  is  converted  into  a  conduc- 
tor of  heat  ;  and,  secondly,  the  extraordinary  solvent  powers  of 
the  sea  atmosphere,  impregnated  as  it  is  with  salt,  which  house- 
keepers know,  thaws  ice  instantly. 

Arrived  in  this  country,  it  is  stored  in  the  warehouses  belong- 
ing to  the  company.  These  are  situated  in  the  dry  arches  sup- 
porting the  Waterloo-road,  which,  towards  the  bridge,  are  at 
least  forty  feet  high  and  seventy  feet  long.  In  these  spacious 
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dungeons,  in  silence  and  in  darkness,  old  King  Frost  is  cooped  a 
close  prisoner  through  the  long  summer  days. 

The  visitor  who  is  curious  enough  to  inspect  these  storehouses 
sees  nothing  but  huge  heaps  of  sawdust ;  but  the  frosty  breath 
issuing  from  his  mouth  makes  him  aware  of  the  low  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere.  In  the  season,  as  much  as  two  thousand 
tons  of  ice  are  sometimes  stored  here  without  losing  much  in 
weig'ht.  These  gigantic  ice-houses,  five  in  number,  happen  to 
run  underneath  some  fish-shops,  which,  it  will  be  remembered, 
lie  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  road,  going  over  the  bridge  from 
the  Strand;  and  there  is  a  capital  joke  told  by  the  ice-men 
thereanent.  On  one  or  two  occasions  they  found,  much  to  their 
astonishment,  a  number  of  lobster-shells  among  the  ice,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  puzzled  them  as  much  as  the  presence  of  min- 
nows in  the  milk-jug,  would  a  London  housekeeper.  The  mystery 
was  speedily  cleared  up,  however,  by  finding  that  some  of  the 
bricks  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  vaults  had  (of  course  by  accident) 
become  loosened,  and  the  vast  refrigerator  was  conveniently 
bestowing  its  preservative  powers  upon  the  fresh  fish  stores  of 
the  super-imposed  warehouses. 

We  have  spoken  hitherto  of  the  Wenham  Lake  ice  exclusively, 
but  it  is  not  pretended  that  all  the  ice  comes  from  thence  that  is 
imported  by  the  company.  Carg-oes  are  often  imported  from 
Norway,  of  excellent  ice,  cut  and  carried  on  the  same  principle 
as  in  America.  Indeed,  it  would  be  but  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  as  the  demand  increased  the  ice-producing  countries  of  the 
northern  latitudes  would  be  laid  under  contribution.  Neverthe- 
less it  will  be  a  long  time  before  they  can  come  in  competition 
with  the  ice-trade  of  America,  where  every  appliance  for  its 
preservation  and  conveyance  has  been  so  long  in  use. 

Of  course  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  tell  the  nationality 
of  different  blocks,  as  they  all  consist  of  pure  spring  water.  Any 
block  that  is  at  all  tainted  in  colour,  or  which  holds  any  impurity 
in  solution,  however  clear  it  might  appear,  is  always  put  aside 
at  once  as  rough  ice  for  freezing  purposes.  Consequently  the 
ice  sold  as  Wenham  Lake  ice  by  the  company  may  be  used 
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with  confidence  in  immediate  contact  with  the  articles  of  food 
required  to  be  cooled. 

Before  the  Wenham  Lake  Ice  Company  introduced  the  port- 
able refrigerators  it  was  only  the  rich,  who  possessed  ice-houses, 
that  could  command  a  cooling  medium  in  the  sweltering  summer 
months.  Now  every  man,  for  eight  pounds,  can  possess  a  more 
perfect  ice-house  than  any  nobleman  did  a  few  years  ago.  In- 
deed the  old  ice-houses  have  become  entirely  obsolete  now  that 
any  gentleman,  for  ten  pounds  a  year,  can  keep  his  refrigerator 
constantly  full  in  any  part  of  the  country,  the  company  forward- 
ing the  ice  in  square  hampers,  carefully  packed  in  sawdust. 

The  refrigerators  are  made  on  pretty  nearly  the  same  principle 
as  the  fire-safe,  the  object  of  both  being  the  same — to  keep  their 
contents  free  from  the  action  of  the  external  temperature.  To 
ensure  this,  the  walls  are  filled  with  charcoal,  the  best  non- 
conductor for  the  purpose. 

Among  the  many  comforts  we  moderns  enjoy,  we  know  of 
none  comparable  to  the  comfort— no  !  comfort  is  not  the  word — 
the  absolute  luxury  afforded  us  through  this  singular  applica- 
tion of  a  scientific  principle.  Henceforth  no  decent  house- 
holder need  tolerate  swimming  butter  or  lukewarm  drinking 
water  in  the  dog-days.  Neither  should  tough  joints,  warm 
from  the  slaughter-house,  be  suffered  to  pass  as  heretofore,  on 
the  plea  that  "there  is  no  keeping  meat  this  hot  weather." 
We  have  invented  a  shield  that  the  arrows  of  Apollo  cannot 
penetrate,  and  the  iced  larder  will,  without  doubt,  soon  become 
as  much  a  universal  comfort  among  as  as  the  bright  fireside. 

To  butchers  and  dealers  in  perishable  provisions  of  all  kinds 
this  invention  will  prove  invaluable,  as  its  adoption  will  obviate 
all  the  inconveniences  to  which  they  have  hitherto  been  put  in 
warm  weather. 

It  may  be  asked,  however,  why  we  need  go  so  many  thousand 
miles  for  ice,  whilst  we  have  it  produced  at  home  ?  "  Protec- 
tion to  British  pools ! "  Native  ice  for  ever !  The  reason  is  very 
clear.  Those  who  noticed  the  huge  block  of  ice  that  was  ex- 
posed last  summer  in  the  window  of  the  Wenham  Lake  Ice 
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Company,  in  the  Strand,  a  worthy  throne  for  King  Frost  him- 
self, will  remember  how  long  it  remained  there  during-  the  very 
hot  weather,  and  how  imperceptible  was  its  thaw.  The  same 
weight  of  snow,  which  is  of  course  ice  in  infinitely  small  particles, 
would,  if  scattered  on  the  ground,  have  melted  in  a  few  minutes, 
at  even  a  temperate  degree  of  heat.  This  difference  between  the 
two  bodies  in  resisting  the  liquefying  power  of  the  atmosphere  is 
entirely  owing  to  the  varying  amount  of  surface  exposed  to  its 
influence.  The  solid  cube  of  ice  of,  say  two  hundred  pounds 
weight,  can  only  be  attacked  by  the  air  acting  on  its  six  super- 
ficies, which,  compared  with  its  entire  bulk,  forms  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  whole  ;  whereas,  the  millions  of  particles  of  ice  forming 
the  snow  mass  of  equal  weight,  present  scarcely  anything  but 
surface  to  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  Now,  English  ice  might 
be  considered  little  better  than  snow  for  durability,  as  it  is  gene- 
rally taken  in  a  very  fragmentary  condition  from  shallow  pools, 
which  are  not  always  even  pure  to  the  eye.  American  ice  would  be 
superfluous  if  we  could  procure  blocks  from  some  of  our  spring- 
water  lakes,  but  these  being  generally  of  great  depth,  require 
harder  and  more  continuous  frosts  to  freeze  them  to  any  thick- 
ness, than  we  are  ever  visited  with. 

As  long,  then,  as  Dame  Nature  continues  the  sole  manufac- 
turer, we  must  depend  for  our  blocks  of  table  ice  upon  countries 
whose  latitudes  or  isothermal  lines  are  colder  than  our  own.  The 
time  is  not,  however,  far  distant  when  we  shall  be  enabled  to 
dispense  with  the  aid  of  the  winter  season,  and  to  imitate  at  all 
times  of  the  year  the  process  of  nature  in  the  formation  of  ice. 
The  question  has  long  been  reduced  to  one  of  expense,  chemistry 
having  already  shown  us  a  dozen  methods  of  producing  degrees 
of  cold  far  beyond  anything  that  nature  spontaneously  exhibits. 
Thus,  the  liquid  carbonic  acid  gas,  whilst  in  the  act  of  evaporat- 
ing, stands  at  165  degrees  below  zero,  and  the  ice  formed  by  it 
is  so  intensely  cold  that  it  instantly  causes  a  slough  upon  the 
hand  that  holds  it.  This  method  of  producing  ice  is,  however, 
both  expensive  and  dangerous,  and  we  only  mention  it  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  how  powerful  are  the  resources  of  the  chemist. 
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The  simple  action  of  freezing  water,  however,  can  be  effected 
with  comparative  economy,  and  in  small  quantities  ice  is  formed 
by  the  mere  evaporation  of  water  from  the  surface  of  porous 
vessels.  Within  this  last  year  patents  have  been  taken  out  for 
forming  it  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  great  demand  into  which  it 
has  grown  will  no  doubt  induce  our  chemists,  sooner  or  later,  to 
bring1  their  knowledge  practically  to  bear  upon  so  important  and 
profitable  a  subject. 


THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  AT  SYDENHAM. 

A  FEW  years  ago  a  party  of  naturalists,  proceeding  in  a  boat 
up  some  unexplored  river  in  South  America,  came  suddenly 
upon  a  floral  specimen  which  filled  them  with  amazement  and 
delight.  They  beheld,  peacefully  floating  upon  the  waters,  a 
lily  of  such  gigantic  proportions  that  its  petals  could  not  be 
embraced  by  the  outstretched  arms,  and  whose  boat-like  leaves 
were  able  to  support  the  full  weight  of  a  man.  Extraordinary 
as  this  discovery  was  considered  at  the  time,  no  one  could  have 
imagined  the  train  of  events  to  which  it  was  destined  to  give 
rise  j  that  the  sudden  surprisal  of  this  Brobdignagian  flower  in 
its  native  wilds,  where  for  thousands  of  years  it  had  blown  un- 
seen by  man,  would  be  the  immediate  cause  of  a  new  order  of 
architecture — yet  so  it  is.  When  the  Victoria  Regia  lily  was 
brought  to  this  country,  and  removed  to  the  princely  grounds 
of  Chatsworth,  it  was  found  necessary  to  build  a  conservatory 
purposely  for  its  accommodation ;  this  conservatory  was  con- 
structed by  Mr.  Paxton  of  glass  and  iron,  the  first  of  its  kind 
ever  erected  j  and  this  little  house  of  glass  was  the  first  fruit  of 
that  mother  thought  which  reared  the  gleaming  arch,  and 
stretched  the  vast  arcades  upon  the  emerald  sod  in  Hyde-park, 
and  which  is  now  filling  all  the  important  capitals  in  Europe 
and  America  with  palaces  of  crystal,  such  as  we  read  of  only  in 
old  fairy  tales. 
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Strange  thought !  a  gardener,  tending  lovingly  upon  a  flower, 
suddenly  rears  a  marvellous  palace  beneath  a  wondering  nation's 
eyes,  and  rises  up  a  belted  knight  beneath  his  sovereign  lady's 
hand.  If  such  a  thing  happened  in  the  old  days  of  the  Persian, 
Hafiz  would  have  sung  that  the  spirit  of  beauty  in  the  flower 
had  thus  rewarded  the  gardener  for  his  watchfulness,  and  per- 
chance the  poet  would  have  spoken  but  the  words  of  truth  and 
soberness;  for  nature  in  her  flowers  gives  man  his  subtlest 
sense  of  form,  and  proffers  him  her  most  gorgeous  and  ever 
varying  palette. 

The  glorious  fabric  of  1851,  which  held  within  its  fragile 
walls  the  art-products  of  the  world,  no  longer  flashes  like  a  wall 
of  fire  at  sunset  between  the  elm-trees  of  Hyde-park.  The 
spot  on  which  it  stood  is  emerald  bright  with  untrodden  grass ; 
of  the  dusty  millions  who  once  thronged  its  floors,  no  trace  is 
left  behind.  The  elm-trees  that  stood  in  the  nave,  and  on  whose 
topmost  boughs  the  civilized  world  looked  down,  have  come 
forth  again,  sickly  and  sapless,  from  their  long  captivity,  and 
stand  out  in  the  plain  once  more,  doubtless  on  clear  nights  to 
tell  to  the  listening  trees  around  the  many  strange  things  they 
have  seen  whilst  taken  into  the  company  of  men.  The  paths 
across  the  park,  which  from  narrow  sheep-tracks  suddenly  swelled 
into  huge  dusty  roadways  underneath  the  broad  rivers  of  people 
that  rolled  towards  the  palace,  have  shrunk  into  their  narrow 
channels  as  of  old,  and  not  a  sign  is  left  of  the  World's  Fair  of 
1851,  and  of  its  marvellous  "  Palace  of  Art."  The  stranger, 
however,  standing  beneath  the  Grecian  gateway  of  the  park, 
and  within  rifle-range  of  its  old  site,  may  again  behold  it,  lying- 
like  "  a  huge  leviathan  many  a  rood  "  upon  a  distant  hill-side 
in  Surrey. 

We  need  not  here  enter  into  the  old  controversy  whether  the 
people  were  to  retain  their  own  palace  in  their  own  park,  or 
whether  they  should  not,  because  certain  persons  would  thereby 
have  the  view  from  their  drawing-room  windows  interrupted — 
that  matter  is  settled,  and,  all  circumstances  considered,  it  is 
well  it  is ;  for  had  it  been  otherwise,  the  people  would  have  lost 
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a  portion  of  their  park,  instead  of  gaining  a  fresh  one,  and  half 
the  fruits  of  Paxton's  genius  would  have  remained  undeveloped. 
The  palace  has  arisen,  phomix-like,  far  more  beautiful  than  ever, 
and  in  exchange  for  an  ordinary  hill-side,  the  gardener  of  tho 
lily  has  revived  another  Eden  for  us  at  its  foot. 

The  method  in  which  the  building  was  saved  from  destruc- 
tion is  worthy  of  record,  as  it  affords  an  instance  of  the  "  pluck" 
of  English  men  of  business,  and  of  the  confidence  entertained 
by  them  that  the  people  of  England  really  cared  to  have  the 
palace  preserved.  As  long  as  it  was  everybody's  business,  the 
fabric  stood  a  very  good  chance  of  being  sold  piecemeal  before 
the  eye  of  the  public.  Sir  Joseph  Paxton's  appeal  on  its  behalf 
called  forth,  it  is  true,  the  universal  support  of  the  press,  and  of 
almost  every  individual  who  had  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts ;  but 
all  their  sympathy  was  of  little  avail — the  Commissioners 
insisted  upon  the  fulfilment  of  the  stipulation,  to  remove  it  by 
a  certain  day ;  and  unless  persons  could  have  been  found  who 
were  determined  to  do  as  well  as  talk,  the  metropolis  would 
speedily  have  seen  this  splendid  building,  like  "  the  baseless 
fabric  of  a  vision,"  slowly,  yet  for  ever,  melt  away.  At  this 
juncture,  according  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Scott  Russell,  "  ten 
Englishmen,  believing  in  each  other  and  in  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, and  believing  that  it  ought  not  to  pass  away,  tailed  the 
money  j  and  bought  the  palace."  A  rather  spirited  proceeding, 
considering  the  purse  to  be  made  up  was  no  less  than  75,OOOZ., 
and  that  its  purchase  entailed  upon  them  the  launching  out  into 
a  vast  undertaking  necessitating  the  expenditure  of  more  than 
ten  times  the  amount.  The  Crystal  Palace  Company,  registered 
on  the  17th  of  May,  1852,  which  comprises  the  names  of  the 
most  influential  capitalists,  speedily,  however,  took  this  vast 
responsibility  out  of  their  hands,  and  a  capital  of  500,0007. 
being  subscribed,  the  present  site  of  the  building  and  park  was 
fixed  upon  by  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  and  the  removal  of  the  mate- 
rials from  Hyde-park  took  place  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of 
time — the  ground  being  given  up  to  the  Commissioners  by  the 
appointed  day  clear  of  all  incumbrances. 
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The  estate  fixed  upon  by  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  was  in  every  way 
fitted  for  the  reception  of  the  people's  palace.  Those  who  have 
travelled  on  the  Brighton  line  must  remember  how,  after  flying- 
over  the  tops  of  miserable  houses,  and  skimming  the  fearful 
squalor  of  Bermondsey  and  its  adjacent  neighbourhoods,  they 
have  found  themselves  all  at  once  skirting  the  wooded  slopes  of 
Norwood  and  Sydenham,  and  from  the  depths  of  urban 
wretchedness  transported  to  the  height  of  sylvan  beauty.  In 
the  most  charming  portion  of  this  undulating  scenery,  Penge 
Park,  the  Crystal  Palace  estate  is  situated.  It  lies  in  the 
parish  of  Battresea,  partly  in  Surrey,  and  partly  in  Kent.  The 
original  purchase  consisted  of  389  acres,  but  100  acres  of  this 
has  been  resold  to  Mr.  Wythes,  of  Reigate,  at  an  enormously 
increased  value ;  there  remain,  therefore,  289  acres,  20  of  which 
is  allocated  to  the  building  itself,  and  269  to  the  park  and 
gardens.  The  character  of  the  ground,  as  we  have  before  said, 
is  admirably .  suited  to  its  purpose ;  it  forms  a  portion  of  the 
hill-side  lying  between  the  Sydenham  and  Anerley  stations,  and 
has  a  fall  of  200  feet  from  its  highest  point—the  road  which 
borders  the  top  of  Dulwich  Wood,  where  it  has  a  frontage  of 
3,000  feet— to  the  railway,  where  it  has  a  frontage  of  1,300 
feet.  The  entire  length  of  the  building,  including  the  two 
wings,  and  the  colonnade  leading  from  the  railway,  is  little  short 
of  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  The  spot  chosen  for  the  new 
building  was  of  course  on  the  very  brow  of  the  hill,  from  which 
point  London  and  "Westminster,  and  the  winding  river,  are 
clearly  visible  from  the  back  gallery,  whilst  the  front  galleries 
command  all  the  gardened  richness  of  Kent  and  the  sea  beyond. 

Here,  then,  in  the  very  lap  of  English  rural  scenery,  the  first 
column  of  the  new  palace  was  raised  in  1852,  the  inscription  on 
which  will  tell  its  tale  to  future  ages,  when  the  tooth  of  time 
shall  have  brought  this  noble  fabric  to  the  ground. 

The  address  of  the  chairman  on  this  occasion  showed  the 
noble  spirit  in  which  the  undertaking  was  commenced.  "  And 
truly,"  said  he,  "  when  we  consider  the  work  which  has  this 
day  been  formally  commenced,  it  is  no  light  enterprise  which 
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lies  before  us.  Former  ages  have  raised  palaces  enough,  and 
many  of  them  of  surpassing  magnificence.  We  have  all  read 
of  the  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon,  the  colossal  palace  temples 
of  Egypt,  and  the  gorgeous  structures  of  Nineveh  and  Perse- 
polis.  Many  of  us  have  seen  the  scattered  fragments  of  Nero's 
golden  palace  on  the  Palatine  Hill  and  the  vast  ruins  which 
still  speak  so  magnificently  of  the  grandeur  of  imperial  Rome. 
But  what  were  all  these  palaces,  and  how  were  they  con- 
structed ?  They  were  raised  by  the  spoils  of  captive  nations, 
and  the  forced  labour  of  myriads  of  slaves,  to  gratify  the  caprice 
or  vanity  of  some  solitary  despot.  To  our  age  has  been  re- 
served the  privilege  of  raising  a  palace  to  the  people.  Yes,  the 
structure  of  which  the  first  column  has  just  raised  its  head  into 
the  air  is  emphatically  and  distinctly  the  possession  of  the 
people,  as  it  is  the  production  of  their  own  unaided  and  inde- 
pendent enterprise.  On  us  to  whom  circumstances  have  en- 
trusted the  direction  of  this  great  popular  undertaking  devolves 
the  duty  of  seeing  that  it  is  carried  out  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
the  public  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  and  of  the  magni- 
tude of  our  high  mission.  I  assure  you,  we  feel  deeply  the 
responsibility  of  our  position ;  and  although,  for  the  reason  to 
which  I  have  already  adverted,  we  have  judged  it  premature 
and  unseemly  to  make  any  formal  religious  ceremonial  on  the 
present  occasion,  we  feel  not  the  less  profoundly  that  in  carry- 
ing out  the  undertaking,  as  we  hope  to  do,  to  a  successful  issue, 
we  are  acting  as  the  instruments  of  that  beneficent  and  over- 
ruling Providence  which  is  guiding  our  great  British  race  along 
the  path  of  peaceful  progress." 

The  promise  of  the  directors,  that  the  undertaking  should  be 
carried  on  in  a  manner  "  worthy  of  the  public  spirit  of  the  age," 
has  been  more  than  realized.  The  English  people  of  late  years 
have  been  familiar  enough  with  royal  palaces  and  royal  gardens, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  Versailles,  Hampton  Court,  and 
Windsor,  have  shown  them  the  utmost  efforts  of  absolute 
monarchs,  augmented  and  beautified  by  many  succeeding 
generations  j  but  nothing  of  the  kind  in  this  country  or  abroad 
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can  compare  with  the  palace  which,  in  two  years  from  its'  com- 
mencement, was  ready  for  the  occupation  of  the  people. 
Beautiful  and  novel  as  the  old  Crystal  Palace  undoubtedly 
was,  it  had  its  faults,  which  the  eye  of  taste  instantly  detected. 
It  was  too  long  for  its  elevation,  the  transept  was  not  in  the 
centre,  and  the  nave  lacked  the  arched  roof  suggested  by  Sir 
Charles  Barry.  In  the  new  building  all  these  errors  are  recti- 
-fied.  Indeed  the  very  character  of  the  site  necessitated  an  en- 
tirely new  arrangement  of  the  materials.  The  rapid  fall  of  the 
land  towards  the  railway  has  forced  the  formation  of  a  ground 
floor  of  solid  masonry,  consequently  an  additional  elevation  is 
given  to  the  side  of  the  old  building,  which  has  now  become 
the  front.  The  magnificence  of  this  facade  with  its  three 
transepts,  placed  as  it  is  upon  the  sky-line  of  a  steep  hill-side, 
far  surpasses  the  flat,  tame  structure  of  three  steps,  which  could 
not  be  well  seen  from  any  point  of  view  in  Hyde  Park.  Again, 
in  addition  to  this  new  arrangement  of  the  old  design,  the 
building  has  gained  two  wings,  which  stretch  out  at  right  angles 
from  either  end  of  the  palace,  and  beyond  are  lofty  towers  of 
crystal.  On  the  tops  of  these  towers  are  now  being  placed 
vast  reservoirs  of  water,  which  will  supply  sufficient  pressure  to 
drive  the  highest  fountains  in  the  palace  and  garden. 

Keturning,  however,  to  the  palace  proper,  a  glance  convinces 
the  spectator  that  even  the  huge  structure  of  1851  has  grown 
mightily  in  all  its  proportions.  The  nave  is  now  arched,  and 
there  are  three  transepts.  The  addition  of  transepts  to  the  ends  of 
the  building  has  the  effect  of  bringing  the  whole  fabric  together, 
and  of  enabling  the  mind  to  measure  it  with  a  glance.  A  very 
great  improvement  has  also  been  made  by  recessing  the  ends  of 
the  transepts  looking  over  the  garden,  to  a  depth  of  twenty-four 
feet  in  the  great  central  one,  and  of  seventeen  feet  in  the  two 
others ;  this  expedient  affords  masses  of  shadow  to  the  other- 
wise plain  wall  of  glass,  and  avoids  the  ugly  appearance  of  the  old 
flat  termination  of  the  transept,  which  looked  marvellously  like 
the  end  of  a  trunk.  A  very  great  addition,  also,  is  the  imposition 
of  low,  square  tower  at  the  junctions  of  nave  and  transepts. 
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The  interior  gives  a  still  better  idea  of  the  enlargement  which 
the  palace  has  undergone,  even  than  the  exterior.  The 
nave,  by  reason  of  its  circular  roof,  is  41  feet  higher  than  the 
old  one,  and  is  upwards  of  120  feet  wide.  The  monotonous 
effect  produced  by  the  long  perspective  of  pillars,  which  in  the  old 
building  fell  too  closely  upon  one  another  towards  its  end,  has 
been  avoided  by  advancing,  every  72  feet,  pairs  of  columns  (24 
feet  apart)  eight  feet  into  the  nave.  By  this  means  the  length 
of  the  nave  is  better  measured  by  the  eye,  and  when  the  pillars 
become  clothed  with  creeping  plants,  as  they  rapidly  are,  the 
charming  gradations  of  light  and  shade  produced  by  the  side- 
lights, as  they  checquer  the  long  arcade  of  living  green,  will 
have  a  beautiful  effect.  The  transepts  are  also  enlarged,  the 
centre  one  being  120  feet  wide  by  194  feet  high,  and  208  feet 
from  the  garden  front  to  the  top  of  the  louvre,  and  the  end  one 
150  feet  high  by  72  feet  wide.  The  effect  of  the  new  nave 
viewed  from  end  to  end  is  astounding,  and  painted  as  it  is  by 
Owen  Jones,  with  a  yet  bolder  brush  than  before,  the  combina- 
tion of  primary  colours  gives  it  the  effect  of  a  vast  tunnel  of  rain- 
bows fading  off  into  the  pearly  glowing  hue  of  an  opal  cave — 
this  colour  will  show  through  the  green  tracery  of  leaves  and 
trailing  stems,  and  the  effect  will  be  gorgeous  beyond  conception. 
In  the  old  palace  temporary  partitions  of  wood  and  cloth  marked 
off  the  different  courts,  and  the  visitor  could  have  poked  his 
stick  from  the  Mediaeval  chamber  into  the  Canada  department ; 
but  in  the  new  building-  all  is  durable  and  permanent.  A 
dozen  structures  of  solid  brick  have  taken  the  place  of  the 
calico  canopies  of  1851 :  and  the  curious  spectator,  as  he 
traverses  the  galleries,  looks  down  by  turns  upon  the  roof  and 
court-yard  of  a  Pompeian  house,  the  massive  capitals  and  en- 
taMatures  of  Egyptian  palaces,  the  solemn  gloom  of  an 
Assyrian  hall,  the  light  beauties  of  a  Greek  corridor,  and  the 
gorgeous  walls  of  some  court  of  the  Alhnmbra. 

But  let  us  rather  descend  and  see  what  Owen  Jones  and 
Digby  Wyatt  have  designed  for  the  nrctiitectaral  instruction  of 
the  multitude,  and  whilst  we  pass  the  massive  halls  and 
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lengthened  vestibules,  let  us  note  how,  since  the  earliest  re- 
corded time,  the  genius  of  different  nations  has -stamped  its 
image  on  enduring  stone.  As  we  enter  the  building  from  the 
Dulwich  road,  by  the  grand  entrance  of  the  central  transept,  on 
the  left  hand  lie  the  Nineveh  courts.*  It  will  be  scarcely  ne- 
cessary to  say  that  these  apartments  are  placed  first  in  the 
splendid  suite  we  shall  have  to  traverse,  because  they  come  first 
in  chronological  order.  In  these  apartments,  the  visitor  is  shown 
not  merely  the  detached  casts  of  the  sculptured  slabs  which  tell 
he  stories  of  monarchs  who  lived  whilst  the  Bible  was  being 
written,  not  only  the  fac-similes  of  the  very  winged  bulls 
and  lions,  which  perchance  the  robe  of  Sennacherib  has  often 
swept  as  he  went  forth  to  battle,  or  which  must  have  stood  as 
grim  sentinels  of  the  portals  through  which  Sardanapalus 
carried  his  incendiary  torch;  but  the  very  audience-chamber 
(100  feet  long  by  48  broad)  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs  is  pre- 
sented to  us  just  as  it  stood  in  all  its  magnificence  3,500  years 
ago.  Mr.  Ferguson  performed  the  task  of  constructing  this 
chamber  and  its  courts,  and  of  presenting  to  the  stream  of  visi- 
tors, which  will  flow  perhaps  for  centuries  through  them,  a  per- 
fect likeness  of  the  dwellings  of  those  dread  monarchs  we  read 
of  in  the  Book  of  Kings.  Mere  fancy  was  not  allowed  to 
enter  into  these  revivals ;  when  Mr.  Layard  first  broke  through 
the  sand-mounds  which  were  piled  over  a  long-lost  civilization, 
enough  remained  of  the  brickwork,  the  dimensions  and  colouring 
of  these  very  chambers,  to  enable  the  artist  to  revive  them  in  the 
exact  image  of  their  original  appearance.  Around  the  walls, 
the  pictured  history  of  Assyria,  now  exhibited  in  disjointed 
slabs,  in  the  British  Museum  and  in  the  Louvre,  are  here  dis- 
played coloured  in  their  original  order,  the  vast  winged  bulls  and 
lions  flank  the  portals  as  of  old,  and  the  exact  casts  of  the  very 
throne  on  which  Sardanapalus,  and  perhaps  a  long  line  of 

*  This,  the  original  arrangement,  has  since  been  altered — the  Assyrian 
chamhers  now  occupying  the  extreme  northern  end  of  the  nave — an 
arrangement  which  we  regret,  as  it  breaks  the  regular  chronological 
arrangement  at  first  designed,  and  which  we  prefer  to  keep  in.  this  paper. 
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ancestors,  were  once  seated,  we  hope  to  see  placed  here  ere  long ; 
so  that  the  curious  spectators  might  be  enabled  to  inspect  it  as 
narrowly  as  the  coronation-chair  of  Queen  Victoria  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 

From  the  Assyrian  chambers  we  are  transported  at  once  to 
Egypt,  and  the  perspective  of  mighty  columns,  crowned  with 
palm-tree  capitals,  takes  us  onward  in  the  stream  of  history  to 
the  time  of  Cheops.  Mr.  Bonomi,  whose  long  residence  in 
Egypt,  and  whose  knowledge  of  her  architecture,  at  once 
pointed  him  out  as  the  fit  artist  to  preside  over  these  restora- 
tions, has  reconstructed,  on  a  reduced  scale,  the  temple  of 
Abousaimbul,  with  its  gigantic  guardian  deities  cut  out  in  the 
solid  rock.  Models  of  two  of  these  statues,  in  sitting  postures, 
the  size  of  the  originals,  nearly  seventy  feet  in  height,  are 
placed  at  one  end  of  the  north  transept.  Here  also  the- 
architectural  student  will  find  representations  of  the  different 
orders  of  columns,  twenty  feet  in  height,  to  be  found  in 
the  yet  standing  temples  of  Upper  Egypt.  Copies  of  the 
hieroglyphics  and  statues  to  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum 
and  the  Louvre,  and  subjects  taken  from  tombs,  temples, 
and  other  buildings,  engraved  upon  the  walls,  will  also 
engage  his  attention.  Not  merely  bold,  glaring  plaster  casts 
here  meet  the  eye,  but  the  gorgeous  colouring  of  the  old 
Egyptian  artists,  which  still  remains  in  the  un exposed  chambers 
as  vivid  as  when  first  laid  on.  It  is  strange  how  entirely  igno- 
rant the  public  has  hitherto  been,  with  respect  to  the  architec- 
tural embellishments  of  the  ancients.  The  prevalent  idea  seems 
to  be,  that  the  dull  gray  of  foggy  England  is  the  classical  colour 
for  all  massive  buildings.  But  every  day  shows  us  how  erro- 
neous this  opinion  is.  Owen  Jones  never  used  the  positive  colours 
so  boldly  as  the  artists  who  adorned  the  ancient  temples  of  Egypt* 
The  frieze  of  the  Parthenon  was  coloured,  and  some  of  the  finest 
pieces  of  Greek  statuary  bear  evident  marks  of  the  brush. 

From  the  massive  simplicity  of  the  Egyptian  architecture, 
and  the  strange,  though  pure,  formula  of  her  statuary,  the  visi- 
tor passes  into  the  Greek  court,  beautiful  with  innumerable 
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statues.     And  here  we  must  repeat  what  we  have  before  said  of 
these  courts ;  the  spectator  sees  not  merely  a  reproduction  of 
the  marhles  of  the  British  Museum,  but  a  collection  of  casts 
from  the  most  precious  works  of  art  of  the  civilized  world. 
When  Messrs.  Owen  Jones  and  Dig-by  Wyatt  set  out  upon  a 
roving  art  expedition  through  Europe,  in  search  of  whatever  it 
contained  of  rarity  and  beauty,  they  were  backed  by  two  power- 
ful letters  of  credit,  one  from  the  then  Foreign  Secretary,  Lord 
Malmesbury,  to  the  different  European  courts,  the  other  from 
the  chairman  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Company,  authorizing  the 
expenditure  of  40,000/.  upon  the  objects  of  their  mission  ;  with 
two  such  potent  persuaders,  it  need  not  be  wondered  at  that 
the  palace  doors  of  every  sovereign,  and  the  galleries  of  most 
museums,  were  thrown  open  lo  these  gentlemen  and  the  small 
army  of  modellers  in  their  pay.     By  these  means,  and  by  a 
judicious  system  of  exchange  with  our  own  British  Museum, 
they  were  enabled  to  return  loaded  with  the  richest  spoils  of 
European  art,  both  ancient  and   modern;    and   it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  artizan  who  pays  his  shilling  and  paces  these 
splendid  galleries,  sees  more  of  the  fine  arts  of  Europe  than  any 
nobleman  who  of  old  went  the  "  grand  tour  "  at  the  cost  of  thou- 
sands j  and  not  only  does  he  see  more  of  what  is  good,  but  he 
sees  nothing  that  is  bad,  for  the  good  grain  has  been  sepa- 
rated from  out  the  heaps  of  chaff  that  cumber  even  the  best  of 
continental  galleries.     Of  these  rarities,  we  shall  point  out  as 
we  proceed  some  of  the  principal,  and  a  mere  mention  of  their 
names  will  prove  to  those  acquainted  with  continental  galleries 
the  pains  and  taste  with  which  they  have  been  selected,  and  to 
the  uninitiated,  a  guide  to  whatever  is  most  curious  or  beautiful. 

As  the  visitor  enters  the  Greek  Court,  he  sees  before  him  the 
three  most  famous  female  statues  of  the  antique,  the  Venus 
Victrix,  the  Venus  Victrix  of  Capua,  and  the  Dione. 

In  the  gallery  adjoining  are  casts  of  the  Elgin  marbles 
restored,  with  a  blue  background,  an  addition  which  adds  vigour 
to  the  sculpture,  which  is  experimentally  coloured  by  Owen 
Jones.  The  monumental  pieces  from  the  Parthenon,  the  most 
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wonderful  statues  in  the  world,  are  also  placed  here,  and  an 
entire  end  of  the  Acropolis  at  Athens.  Of  course,  all  the 
well-known  statues  take  their  places  in  these  courts,  which  are 
decorated  and  painted  in  the  purest  Greek  taste. 

Passing  to  the  Roman  Court,  the  student  will  immediately 
see  how  the  Greek  teaching1  was  modified  by  national  habits 
and  tastes.  Among  the  works  to  be  found  here,  are  the  Apollo 
Belvedere,  the  Diana,  and  all  the  best  Roman  statues,  together 
with  the  Medici,  Borghesi,  and  Vatican  vases,  many  colossal 
busts,  including  the  Jupiter  Seraphus,  and  the  finest  known 
sarcophagi.  Among  the  bassi  relievi  is  that  from  the  arch  of 
Titus,  representing  the  celebrated  Jewish  Captivity,  with  the 
Jewish  vessels  of  the  Temple.  Here  is  found  a  complete  model 
of  the  Roman  Forum,  fifteen  feet  long :  a  restoration  of  the 
Coliseum,  twelve  feet  long ;  and  a  model  of  the  Temple  of  Nep- 
tune at  Pcestum.  The  courts  of  the  Alhambra,  in  the  Moresque 
style,  follow  the  Roman  department,  Here  Owen  Jones  culmi- 
nates. It  would  be  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  gorgeous 
apartment  than  we  shall  have  in  the  Hall  of  Justice  when 
finished,  with  its  roof,  a  hanging  honeycomb  of  gold  and  richly- 
blended  colour.  The  construction  of  its  gorgeous  vaulting  in 
the  original  is  a  wonder  in  itself,  the  whole  being  composed  of 
5,000  self-supporting  pieces.  Next  to  the  Hall  of  Justice  is  the 
Court  of  Lions,  open  of  course  at  the  top,  and  surrounded  by  a 
colonnade  of  Moresque  architecture.  The  floors  of  marble,  the 
pillars  of  gold,  and  the  entablatures  of  jasper  and  mosaic,  green 
predominating — the  effect  of  this  splendid  court  is  that  of  cool- 
ness to  the  eye,  whilst  the  alabaster  fountains  which,  in  the 
summer,  will  send  silver  streams  into  the  air,  will  produce  a 
grateful  atmosphere  to  the  flushed  sight-seer,  who  will  repair 
hither  to  eat  his  ice  beneath  luxuriant  orange-trees,  brilliant 
with  their  golden  fruit. 

Crossing  from  the  extreme  north-western  corner  of  the  build- 
ing to  the  north-eastern,  we  enter  the  Byzantine  and  Anglo- 
Norman  court,  which  is  filled  with  fragments  of  various  friezes, 
bassi-relievi,  columns,  doorways,  (fee. ;  the  latter  taken  mostly 
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from  English  originals ;  the  former  mostly  modelled  from  works 
in  France  and  Lombardy,  that  afford  the  best  idea  of  this 
peculiar  style  of  art.  Stiff  and  pedantic  as  it  was,  and  utterly 
wanting  in  all  that  grace  which  marked  the  revival  of  art  in 
Italy,  consequent  upon  the  recovery  of  the  ancient  Greek  sculp- 
ture, it  is  yet  interesting,  and  possessed  of  a  certain  truthfulness, 
which  will  attract  the  attention  of  the  artistic  mind.  The 
colonnade  of  St.  John  Lateran  is,  however,  beautiful  in  itself,  and 
an  admirable  example  of  the  Mosaic  work  of  an  early  period. 
Here  the  pre-Raffaelite  will  find  a  constant  field  for  his  indivi- 
dualizing tone  of  mind.  Nothing  is  idealized  :  the  figures,  the 
drapery,  the  very  ornaments  of  the  sculptors  and  the  painters  of 
this  period  of  art,  seem  to  be  taken  from  nature,  without  selec- 
tion— they  are,  in  fact,  portraits  of  the  most  minute  kind. 
Nevertheless,  throughout  everything  they  did,  a  certain  dis- 
agreeable formula  always  obtained,  which  cannot  be  overlooked. 
Close  to  this  court  is  the  space  devoted  to  medieeval  architec- 
ture. Here  we  have  specimens  of  the  most  curious  Gothic 
remains,  gathered  from  the  principal  cathedrals  of  the  Continent 
and  of  England.  Viewed  under  a  subdued  light,  the  student 
here  sees  the  most  beautiful  and  characteristic  forms  of  early 
church  architecture.  Witness  the  lovely  doorway  of  Tintern 
Abbey  and  the  cloister  of  the  abbey  of  Guisborough,  Yorkshire. 
These  courts  are  so  arranged  as  to  show  the  progress  of  the  dif- 
ferent cognate  styles  of  art,  so  that  we  are  able  to  trace  from  the 
Byzantine,  the  Anglo-Norman,  and  the  early  Gothic;  and  from 
the  early  Gothic  we  can  still  carry  on  the  thread  to  the  perpen- 
dicular style,  and  watch  how  that  gradually  changed  into  the 
Cinque-cento  period.  Of  all  these  courts,  however,  the  next 
that  we  enter,  the  Cinque-cento  Court,  affords  specimens  of  pre- 
cious art  most  novel  to  the  mass  of  Englishmen.  The  very 
doors  of  this  space  are  fitted  with  copies  from  Genoa  of  the  most 
elaborate  works  of  the  different  artists  of  this  period,  and  when 
•we  begin  to  enumerate  the  riches  in  the  interior,  we  almost  fear 
for  our  space.  The  principal  of  these  are  a  most  elaborate  win- 
dow from  the  Certosa  of  Pa  via,  and  the  door-jamb  of  the 
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entrance  doorway  of  the  Certosa,  a  work  nearly  twenty  feet 
high,  consisting-  of  elaborate  pilasters,  including-  alti-relievi  by 
Bambaya,  the  most  minute  and  astonishing;  relievi  in  existence. 
Then  there  are  three  arches  from  the  cloister  Maggiore  of  the 
same  building,  reproduced  in  terra  cotta,  similar  to  the  original, 
and  making  up  a  twenty-four  feet  bay  of  the  court ;  the  entire 
end  of  the  monument  of  Jan  Galeazzo  Visconti,  in  the  Certosa, 
which  is  an  astonishing  sample  of  carved  work  in  marble, 
various  specimens  of  the  finest  Venetian  architecture,  and  the 
entire  frieze  of  the  Hospital  of  Pistojia,  representing  the  acts  of 
Mercy.  Still  finer  than  all  other,  we  have  from  Florence  the 
gates  of  the  Baptistry,  that  great  work  of  Ghiberti,  said  by 
Michael  Angelo  u  to  be  worthy  to  be  the  gates  of  Paradise." 
The  Nymph  of  Fontainebleau  executed  by  Cellini  for  Francis  the 
First,  is  seen  over  the  doorway  leading  into  the  back  gallery. 

The  next  court  is  called  the  Elizabethan  Court,  and  con- 
tains specimens  of  details  taken  chiefly  from  Holland  House, 
Kensington ;  and  last  of  all  we  come  to  the  Italian  Court,  which 
is  full  of  the  finest  works  of  the  revived  classical  period,  by 
Michael  Angelo  and  others ;  the  figures  from  the  Medici  Chapel, 
the  Pieta  from  St.  Peter's,  and  the  Christ  from  the  Church  of 
the  Minerva.  After  the  17th  century,  no  country  seems  to 
have  produced  a  national  architecture ;  revivals  instead  of  in- 
vention appear  to  have  obtained  everywhere  since  that  time. 
The  long  series  of  rich  forms  which,  from  an  early  period, 
changed  with  almost  every  century,  here  suddenly  stop — a 
significant  fact  in  the  history  of  architecture,  significantly  set 
before  the  people  by  this  method  of  arrangement.  The  court 
of  modern  sculpture  follows,  and  fills  up  the  dreary  void.  The 
series  commences  with  Canova's  works,  of  which  there  are 
eleven,  including  the  two  colossal  Lions  from  the  tomb  of  Pope 
Rezzonico,  at  St.  Peter's ;  the  finest  efforts  of  Thorwaldsen,  in- 
cluding the  colossal  Christ  from  Copenhagen  ;  and  the  best 
works  of  Gibson,  Wyatt,  Tenerani  (Canova's  most  favourite 
pupil),  Benzoni,  Rinaldi,  Macdowell,  and  of  a  number  of  foreign 
artists  resident  in  Rome. 
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A  worth)-  and  fitting-  termination  to  this  grand  architectural 
march  and  procession  of  art,  is  the  portrait  gallery — or,  as  the 
Germans  would  call  it,  the  Valhalla — which  contains  the  great 
men  of  every  age  and  country.  Towards  this  collection  upwards 
of  three  hundred  busts,  and  several  colossal  and  life-sized  sta- 
tues have  already  been  obtained,  including  busts  of  celebrated 
Americans  by  Hiram  Power.  There  is  something  noble  in  this 
idea  of  collecting  together  the  effigies  of  the  great  intellectual 
captains  of  the  world.  Bavaria  may  have  her  Valhalla,  and 
France  her  Pantheon,  but  England,  instead  of  retaining  her  old 
isolation,  has  grown  so  fast  that  she  can  afford  to  be  cosmo- 
politan, and  to  place  beside  her  own  undoubted  men  of  genius 
those  of  every  foreign  land.  The  visitor,  wearied  to  satiety  by 
the  magnificent  scene  the  Exhibition  has  offered  him,  after 
having  gazed  upon  the  masterpieces  of  art  and  the  grand 
results  of  science,  might  well  feel  for  a  moment  revived  at  find- 
ing himself  among  this  goodly  company ;  and  as  he  passes  in 
review  those  ponderous  brows,  and  those  eyes  which  seem  bent 
on  g'oals  far  beyond  the  ken  of  ordinary  men,  he  will  not  be  able 
to  avoid  paying  due  honour  to  this  high  company,  which,  in  all 
corners  of  the  world,  from  the  remotest  time  up  to  the  living 
present,  has  been  the  main  instruments  in  lifting  man  from  the 
condition  of  a  savage,  and  in  contributing  to  the  erection  of  this 
gorgeous  palace  and  its  precious  furniture. 

As  we  leave  the  northern  portion  of  the  nave,  and  enter  its 
southern  half,  we  pass  from  the  region  of  pure  art,  and  come 
upon  the  economical  and  trading  portion  of  the  building' — the 
grand  bazaar,  or  world's  fair,  in  which  England  enters  the  lists, 
as  in  the  old  Exhibition,  against  the  whole  world. 

We  must  not,  however,  omit  to  mention  the  Pompeian  House 
erected  to  the  left  hand  of  the  south-east  transept  entrance. 
This  structure  is  modelled  exactly  after  a  house  found  in. 
Pompeii.  As  the  visitor  enters  the  compluvium,  or  open  court, 
he  is  immediately  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  building.  The 
beautiful  cornices,  supported  by  the  outspread  wings  of  angels, 
and  the  exquisite  painting-  upon  the  walls  of  the  main  court 
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itself,  and  of  the  chambers  or  cubicula  opening  from  it,  shows 
us  how  refined  must  have  been  the  taste  of  the  people  of  this 
buried  city.  Italian  artists  have  covered  almost  every  inch  of 
the  walls  with  designs  traced  from  the  original,  and  here  we 
have  the  most  complete  facsimile  of  the  house  of  a  wealthy 
Pompeian.  The  pillars  of  the  peristyle  are  painted  half-way  up, 
with  a  bright  vermilion,  which  looks  very  brilliant,  whilst  the 
elegantly  designed  cornice  is  of  the  most  delicate  blue  and  white. 
Passing  between  the  pillars  of  the  peristyle,  we  see  the  Tricli- 
nium, a  beautiful  chamber,  which  served  as  the  ancient  Roman 
dining-room.  The  walls  are  covered  like  those  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  building,  with  fanciful  designs  and  figures  painted 
in  distemper.  On  the  occasion  of  her  Majesty's  first  visit  to  the 
palace,  this  apartment  was  used  as  a  refreshment-room  for  the 
accommodation  of  herself  and  suite,  and  excited  the  admiration 
of  the  whole  party. 

The  ornamentation  of  the  interior  of  this  building  gives  an 
excellent  idea  of  the  peculiar  combination  of  colours  the  Romans 
used  in  their  decoration.  Thus,  the  ground  colour  of  some  por- 
tion of  the  walls  is  black,  others  again  are  chrome  yellow,  and 
throughout  tints  are  used  which  are  peculiarly  Roman. 

The  entire  space  on  each  side  of  the  nave  is  filled  with  courts 
appropriated  to  different  kinds  of  manufactured  goods.  Thus 
there  is  a  Sheffield,  and  a  Birmingham  Court,  a  Statuary 
Court,  a  Silk-mercer's  Court,  and  a  Fine  Arts  Court,  in  which 
our  French  allies  exhibit  a  splendid  collection  of  bronzes.  And 
here  we  have  not  merely  a  vast  bazaar,  struck,  as  it  were,  with 
commercial  death,  as  in  Hyde-park,  where  the  sale  of  goods  was 
prohibited ;  but  an  active  mart,  in  which  all  the  world  and  his 
wife  are  seen  from  the  galleries  simultaneously  "  shopping." 

The  galleries  are  also  dedicated  to  the  counters  of  manufac- 
turers. Here,  porcelain,  china,  glass,  musical  and  mathematical 
instruments,  stained  glass,  works  in  the  precious  metals,  clothing 
and  ironmongery  are  exhibited.  In  fact  the  galleries  along  their 
entire  length  contain  what  the  old  galleries  in  Hyde-park  did, 
and  in  addition,  much  that  was  contained  in  the  northern  portion 
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of  the  ground  floor,  all  of  which  is  now  occupied  with  works  of 
art. 

These  galleries  are  not  nearly  of  the  size  of  the  old  ones ;  in 
fact,  they  present  the  appearance  of  mere  balconies,  hanging 
into  the  recessed  and  irregular  lines  of  pillars  which  form  the 
sides  of  the  nave ;  and  the  chief  part  of  the  counter  room  is  next 
to  the  glass  walls  of  the  building,  as  the  middle  portion  consists 
of  a  series  of  square  apertures  to  give  light  to  the  courts  of  art 
and  manufacture  below,  which  are  much  more  numerous  than  in 
the  old  building. 

And  now  let  us  come  into  the  nave,  and  see  the  wonders  that 
1855  unfolds  to  us.  Beautiful  as  the  old  building  appeared, 
fading  off  into  misty  blue,  from  its  extreme  length — something 
yet  was  wanting  to  give  variety  and  richness  to  the  monotonous 
repetition  of  rectangular  lines,  and  the  endless  blending  of  the 
tricolour  decorations ;  and  this  something  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  is 
gradually  giving  by  clothing  column  and  girder,  arched  roof 
and  long-stretching  gallery,  with  emerald  tinted  leaves.  Trail- 
ing and  creeping  plants  of  every  clime  are  already  beginning  to 
twine  their  fingers  into  every  recess  of  the  iron- work,  and  before 
next  summer,  will,  we  doubt  not,  mount  still  higher  by  every 
pillar  and  u  coigne  of  vantage,"  until  they  have  gained  the  sky- 
like  arch  of  glass.  Others  will  drop  their  long  pendant  tracery, 
or  hang  their  beautiful  festoons  from  point  to  point ;  each  plant 
at  its  appointed  season  sending  forth  its  countless  blossoms,  and 
swinging  its  censers  of  fresh  perfume.  We  shall  walk,  not  ap- 
parently in  a  vast  corridor  of  iron,  but  in  the  great  green  bower 
of  some  enchanted  wood.  Already  the  suspended  vases  of  wire- 
work  form  quite  an  aerial  garden,  which  looks  charming  as  seen 
in  long  perspective  from  either  end  of  the  nave,  whilst  on  the 
floor  orange  and  pomegranate  trees  almost  form  a  wood.  On  the 
ground,  a  beautiful  garden  extends  on  each  side  of  the  nave,  and 
between  the  various  courts  dedicated  to  manufactures,  whilst 
flower  beds,  green  banks,  and  ornamental  devices,  are  grouped 
around  the  long-drawn  lines  of  columns,  and  perpetual  blossoms 
variegate  and  enrich  the  margins  of  this  stupendous  covered  walk. 
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But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  we  see  here  merely  a  Chats- 
worth  conservatory  many  hundred  times  enlarged,  and  calcu- 
lated to  give  delight  only  to  the  senses ;  the  aim  of  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton  is  far  higher  than  this.  He  has  divided  the  nave  into 
two  regions — that  lying  to  the  north  of  the  central  transept  re- 
presents a  tropical  climate,  and  heated  to  an  appropriate  tempe- 
rature ;  whilst  the  division  to  the  south  represents  a  temperate 
clime,  and  is  moderately  heated.  Each  portion  has  its  appro- 
priate vegetation.  In  the  one,  the  lofty  palm,  reaching  to  the 
translucent  roof,  the  feathery  sugar  cane,  the  bread  tree,  drop- 
ping its  dark  pillar  of  shade,  and  the  date  take  us  at  once  to  the 
regions  of  India  and  Africa— the  other  is  filled  with  foliage 
more  familiar  to  us,  and  with  ever-blooming  flowers.  As  these 
two  regions  aproximate,  however,  the  vegetation  of  each  is  made 
to  assimilate — thus,  the  evergreen  arborescent  trees  of  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  form  the  extreme  end  of  the  tropical  or 
northern  portion  of  the  nave,  while  the  class  of  European  vege- 
tation which  borders  upon  the  tropical  regions  marks  the  com- 
mencement of  the  temperate  division  of  the  nave.  But  the  in- 
genuity of  the  plan  does  not  end  here.  These  broad  divisions  of 
the  flora  of  the  globe  will  be  again  sub-divided,  so  as  to  indicate 
the  particular  vegetation  of  different  countries,  and  grouped  to- 
gether in  each  division  will  be  specimens  of  the  race  of  men, 
animals,  birds,  fishes,  and  insects,  which  properly  belong  to  them. 
And  these  are  not  to  be,  like  museum  specimens,  placed  "  all 
of  a  row,"  but  in  the  very  attitudes  they  assume  whilst  in  a 
state  of  nature.  Thus,  in  the  Indian  group  we  have  the  Hindoo 
weaving  beneath  the  shadow  of  a  banyan-tree,  whilst  the  furtive 
tiger  may  be  seen  slinking  through  the  underwood.  In  the 
desert  region,  the  Arab  is  seen  with  his  patient  camel  picking 
his  way  across  the  burning  sun  to  the  water-brook.  The 
Australian  savage  fights,  or  performs  his  war  dance,  whilst  the 
kangaroo  looks  fearfully  on.  In  this  manner  natural  history  is 
presented  to  the  multitude  in  a  series  of  pictures,  which  can 
never  fade  from  their  minds,  and  thus  is  carried  out  to  its  full 
extent  Lancaster's  system  of  instruction.  Some  people  may 
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smile  at  this  attempt  to  teach  men  by  a  method  introduced  for 
the  use  of  the  youthful  intellect.  But  experience  teaches  us 
that  the  intellect  of  the  ignorant  man  is  but  the  intellect  of  a 
child,  and  that  he  is  most  impressed  by  images  which  appeal 
directly  to  his  senses.  And  how  much  may  even  the  cultivated 
mind  learn  from  a  walk  through  this  splendid  educational  gal- 
lery? Here  he  sees  what  has  never  been  seen  before,  the 
science  of  ethnology  illustrated.  Specimens  of  men  from  every 
race  and  clime,  habited  in  the  very  dresses  they  wear,  armed 
with  the  very  weapons  of  defence  they  use,  and  attended  by  the 
very  implements  of  husbandry  they  employ.  How  Prichard 
would  have  gloried  in  such  a  popular  exposition  of  his  favourite 
study !  If  it  is  asked,  Who  warrants  the  truth  of  these  repre- 
sentations ?  the  name  of  Dr.  Latham  will  prove  an  answer  that 
the  learned  will  accept.  If  it  is  objected  that  the  specimens  of 
animals,  birds,  and  reptiles,  only  represent  natural  history,  read 
by  the  glasses  of  some  ignorant  stuffer  or  maker  of  preparations, 
the  director  may  with  pride  appeal  to  the  names  of  Edward 
Forbes,  Waterhouse,  and  Gould — names  that  naturalists  hold 
in  respect;  and  those  who  are  not  naturalists,  may  remem- 
ber the  remarkable  specimens  of  stuffed  birds  and  animals  in 
the  transept  of  the  old  building — may  remember  the  hawk 
whose  very  wings  seemed  to  flutter,  and  whose  foot  seemed 
more  rigidly  to  extend  itself  as  his  bloody  bill  tore  up  the  fibres 
of  his  carrion — may  remember  the  still  life  fight  between  the 
heron  and  the  falcon,  where  the  deadly  strife  seemed  to  be  going 
on  beneath  the  eyes  of  the  spectators ;  in  such  a  spirit,  and  by 
such  artists  these  specimens  are  prepared.  But  how  are  the  fish, 
the  reptiles,  the  crustacsea,  and  the  zoophytes  to  be  shown  ? 
asks  a  third  caviller.  Those  who  have  gazed  with  mingled 
wonder  and  delight  at  the  glass  vivarium,  in  the  Regent's-park 
Zoological-gardens — who  have  seen  the  strange  fish  lying  still 
beneath  his  native  stone,  and  watched,  not  without  a  shudder, 
the  sea-worm  drive  his  spiral  way  in  search  of  food,  and  the 
hundred  arms  of  the  zoophyte  playing  around  to  seize  its  prey — 
those  who  by  this  singular  contrivance  have  had  brought  to 
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their  leisurely  view  the  very  bottom  of  the  insatiable  deep,  and 
have  seen  here  realized  in  miniature  the  sights  of  Schiller's 
diver,  will  understand  how  art  can  collect  together  the  combi- 
nations of  nature  in  her  most  hiden  recesses.  These  additions 
have  yet  to  be  made,  but  we  have  no  doubt  they  will  form  a 
most  interesting  feature  of  the  building-. 

Both  ends  of  the  nave  and  the  sides  of  the  two  small  transepts 
are  given  up  entirely  to  rare  plants  and  flower-beds.     But  art 
vies  with  nature  in  this  portion  of  the  building  also,  and  rears 
her  noblest  and  most  charming  productions  beneath  the  plume- 
like  leaves  of  the  towering  palm,  and  the  sweeping  fans  of  the 
arborescent  ferns.    At  each  end  of  the  nave,  noble  fountains  are 
erected,  with  basins  of  such  extent,  that  for  the  convenience  of 
the  public  they  will  be  bridged  in  the  centre.   Here  the  Victoria 
Regia  lily,  in  the  perpetual  movement  of  the  water  caused  by 
the  falling  jets  from  the  fountain,  will  next  summer  find  one  of 
the  chief  conditions  of  its  existence,  and  will  open  its  huge 
alabaster  cups,  whilst  its  great  leaves  will  float  motionless  around, 
the  lazy  golden  fish  coasting  them  like  continents.     In  the 
middle  of  the  centre  transept  it  is  designed  to  have  a  crystal 
fountain  of  far  larger  dimensions,  and  of  more  beautiful  and  ap- 
propriate form  than  the  old  one,  which  will  send  its  woven 
threads  of  living  silver  to  the  roof.     In  this  spot  are  collected 
all  the  first  works  of  art  which  require  space  to  show  them. 
Here  Praxitelos  and  Phidias  vie  with  each  other  in  the  noble 
groups  of  Castor  and  Pollux.     Here  also  we  find  the  finest 
equestrian  statue  in  the  world,  the  famous  one  of  Coleoni  from 
Venice.   At  the  four  corners  he  sees  colossal  statues,  and  among 
them  the  two  romantic  figures  of  Rubens  and  Duquesne.     The 
spectator  looking  from  this  spot,  either  to  the  north  or  to  the 
south,  will  see  countless  lustrous  statues  of  marble  and  alabaster 
standing  out  clear  and  crisp  against  the  bright  green  of  the 
foliage.     The  imagination  cannot  paint  the  magnificent  appear- 
ance this  vast  nave  puts  on,  clothed  by  nature  with  her  most 
delicate  tracery,  and  studded  with  her  choicest  flowers,  while  art 
plants  in  its  midst  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  human  mind  j  above 
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all,  the  light  balconies,  hanging  halfway  among  the  verdure, 
holds  the  moving  crowds  of  beauty  clothed  in  silks  and  satins 
glowing  with  irridescent  light. 

When  the  eye  is  tired  of  this  exciting  scene,  the  spectator  has 
only  to  ascend  the  gallery,  and  gain  the  open  balcony  of  the 
great  transept,  and  whilst  the  breeze  is  blowing  the  hair  from 
his  brow,  to  contemplate  such  a  scene  as  only  England  can 
afford.  Looking  out  from  this  deep  recess,  with  the  gleaming 
arch  of  glass  rising  over  his  head,  higher  than  the  vaulted  roof 
that  forms  the  nave  of  St.  Paul's,  he  can  see  before  him,  not  a 
garden,  but  a  whole  hill- side  fashioned  into  a  perfect  Eden  of 
beauty.  Immediately  beneath  him  lies  the  e<  pleasaunce,"  or 
Italian  garden,  held  in  the  embracing  fold  of  the  two  wings  of 
glass  which  have  been  added  to  the  original  design  of  the  palace. 
Here  are  thirty  acres  of  ground  devoted  to  intricately  woven 
flowerbeds,  and,  interspersed  among  them,  sumptuous  fountains. 
Throughout  the  entire  length  of  this  garden,  for  a  third  of  a 
.mile,  runs  a  double  terrace.  The  upper  of  the  two  is  fifty  feet 
in  width,  its  balustrade  adorned  with  statues  personifying  dif- 
ferent nations.  (This  noble  terrace,  built  of  solid  freestone,  upon 
.Italian  arches,  would  hold  an  army  upon  its  level  pavement. 
At  every  couple  of  hundred  yards  deep  embayments  occur, 
filled  by  cedars  and  other  forest  trees,  which  rise  in  groups  from 
the  lower  ground.  Broad  flights  of  granite  steps  lead  down,  at 
intervals,  to  the  Italian  garden.  This  is  faced  by  the  second 
terrace,  which  is  balustraded  like  the  upper  one,  and  surmounted 
by  marble  copies  of  antique  statues.  After 'the  eye  has  glanced 
over  this  foreground,  enriched  with  every  accessory  of  art  and 
cultivated  nature,  it  rests  upon  noble  sweeps  of  the  most  verdant 
turf,  dotted  with  groups  of  forest  trees,  and  upon  broad  walks 
and  fountains,  which  latter  will  drill  the  air  for  200  feet.  Here 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton  has  brought  to  perfection  English  landscape 
gardening,  and  turned  a  wooded  hill-side  into  a  perfect  paradise. 
Far  beyond  all,  extending  for  full  forty  miles  on  every  hand, 
lies  the  rich  and  natural  garden  of  Kent  and  Surrey.  As  far 
as  the  eye  can  see,  runs  the  finely-wooded  landscape,  peaceful 
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and  quiet,  yet  alive  with  labour,  dotted  with  cottages  and  villas, 
and  the  tapering  spires  of  churches.  If  the  spectator  wishes  to 
extend  his  view,  he  has  only,  with  labouring  breath,  to  ascend 
either  of  the  spiral  staircases  which  run  to  the  top  gallery  of  the 
palace ;  and,  should  the  day  be  clear,  he  will  be  repaid  by  a 
sight  of  the  blue  sea  of  the  Channel  on  the  south,  whilst  all 
London,  slurred  with  smoke,  will  lie  below  him  on  the  northern 
plain,  towards  which  the  back  of  the  palace  looks. 

The  visitor  can  descend  into  the  garden  by  either  of  the 
three  portals  which  are  situated  on  the  basement,  immediately 
beneath  the  transepts.  Long  flights  of  granite  steps,  flanked 
on  either  side  by  sphinxes,  twenty-four  feet  in  length,  lead 
down  to  the  upper  terrace.  The  middle  flight,  which  forms  the 
chief  garden  entrance,  is  full  a  hundred  feet  in  breadth.  A 
noble  terrace  walk  leads  from  this  flight,  down  the  hill-side,  to 
the  bottom  of  the  grounds^  and  about  midway  its  line  is  broken 
by  the  grand  fountain,  the  basin  of  which  has  a  circumference 
of  1,200  feet.  Beyond  the  fountain,  the  walk  is  flanked  on 
either  side  with  a  series  of  descending  steps  in  solid  masonry, 
which  will  take  their  part  next  year  in  the  grand  system  of 
waterworks  we  shall  presently  describe.  On  either  hand 
gravel  walks  lead  off  from  the  main  path,  through  the  verdant 
slopes  and  woodlike  shrubberies  of  the  ground — some  to  the 
rosary  Owen  Jones  has  designed  in  elegant  ironwork  for  the 
exhibition  of  all  the  rarest  specimens  of  England's  emblematic 
flower — some  to  the  mounds  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  has  heaped  to 
the  right  and  left,  round  which  spiral  paths  lead  the  panting 
citizens  to  the  top — some  to  the  pic-nic  woods,  where  pleasure- 
parties  may  sip  the  pure  bohea  in  the  midst  of  the  shady  wood- 
land, where  Nature  has  been  allowed  to  retain  her  ancient  form 
and  dress — some  to  the  great  lake  where  the  Venetian  gondola 
will  be  propelled  by  the  bright-costumed  gondolier,  and  some  to 
the  antediluvian  world,  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  grounds.  Here 
the  spectator,  when  all  is  finished,  will  see  the  commencement 
of  that  history  of  the  creation,  the  last  and  most  modern  phases 
of  which  we  have  already  shown  him  in  the  nave.  Here  he  will 
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find  himself  surrounded  with  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral 
forms,  such  as  he  has  never.seen  before.  On  the  shores  of  the 
lake  of  thirty  acres,  he  will  find  vitreous  rocks,  looking1  more 
like  the  refuse  of  some  vast  smelting  works  than  a  simple 
product  of  nature ;  he  will  see  the  earth-crust  upheaved  by 
volcanic  action,  in  the  Plutonic  formations  in  which  no  trace  of 
a  once  organized  life  can  be  discovered ;  and  in  this  scene  he 
will  be  told  to  look  upon  the  fresh  form  and  mould  of  the  earth 
whilst  yet  it  was  under  the  seething  action  of  fire.  All  this 
tract  will  be  without  life,  or  semblance  of  life.  In  another 
portion  of  the  lake,  the  slime  and  mud  of  a  later  period  will 
denote  the  modifying  influence  of  water;  and  here  the  first 
vegetable  life  will  appear,  and  the  spectator  will  be  startled  by 
sights  of  gigantic  creatures,  belonging  by  form  neither  to 
beasts  of  the  field,  birds  of  the  air,  fish  of  the  sea,  nor  to  creeping 
things  of  the  earth,  but  partaking  of  the  characteristic  forms  of 
all.  Models  of  gigantic  size,  but  not  greater  than  the  life, 
appear,  as  handed  down  to  us,  embedded  in  the  blue  lias ; 
stone  puzzles  from  the  pre-Adamite,  or  indeed  the  prefloral  age 
which  science  has  at  last  unriddled.  Among  these  the  plesio- 
saurus  stretches  its  swan-like  neck,  as  though  it  were  pursuing 
its  prey  along  the  surface  of  the  water,  as  of  old ;  specimens  of 
crustaceae,  such  as  no  longer  exist,  will  hang  upon  the  rocks, 
and  the  curious  stone-lily  will  hold  its  solid  chalice  up  to  the 
sky,  like  a  tulip-flower  transformed  to  stone.  A  little  further 
on,  the  geological  book  will  disclose  a  still  later  page  in  the 
history  of  the  globe.  Here  the  slimy  mud,  exposed  to  the 
retreating  waters  by  the  action  of  the  sun,  will  have  become 
dry  land,  and  a  profusion  of  vegetable  life  will  be  seen  clothing 
its  undulating  surface.  Vast  palm-trees  will  arise  on  every 
hand,  and  the  food  and  temperature  being  now  prepared  for  the 
advent  of  animal  life,  the  huge  megatherium  and  mastodon, 
monsters  of  sixty  feet  in  length,  built  up  exactly  as  they  lived 
in  the  old  world,  already  cumber  the  ground  with  their  mon- 
strous size.  Then  again  will  succeed  the  period  which  brings 
us  down  to  the  present  condition  of  the  globe.  In  this  epoch 
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have  been  found  many  specimens  of  living  plants  and  crustacese 
mixed  up  with  others  which  have  perished  from  the  earth. 
Thus,  the  fossil  forms  of  the  still  flourishing  nautilus,  and  of  the 
extinct  ammonite,  lie  side  by  side  in  the  stratum  proper  to  this 
period.  Fossil  forests  will  also  be  represented,  in  which  a  link  of 
connection  is  seen  between  the  coniferous  structures  and  the  palms 
and  ferns,  wrought  as  though  for  the  special  purpose  of  preserva- 
tion, to  the  latest  posterity,  into  the  hardest  silicified  condition. 
Well  may  the  poor  cockney,  who  has  rarely  strolled  farther 
than  his  own  street,  feel  bewildered  when  he  finds  himself  of  a 
sudden  transported  to  this  strange  spot,  where  the  land  looks 
like  something  he  has  seen  in  a  nightmare,  and  the  animals  like 
the  strange  creatures  in  the  wizard  scene  of  Der  Freischutz. 
After  doubting  his  senses  for  a  while,  he  will,  perhaps,  look 
upon  the  whole  affair  as  a  hoax,  and  many  will  be  found,  doubt- 
lees,  to  put  the  question — How  can  any  one  ask  us  to  believe 
in  representations  of  the  earth  as  it  appeared  ere  yet  a  living* 
thing  inhabited  it,  or  to  put  faith  in  the  representations  of  huge 
beasts  and  reptiles  which  lived  or  crawled  the  earth  long  before 
man  came  upon  the  scene  ?  Yet  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
these  restorations  will  be  pretty  nearly  as  like  the  truth  as  the 
restorations  of  the  Assyrian  architecture.  Science  knows  that 
certain  forms  must  arise  from  the  action  of  certain  elements 
upon  each  other,  and  thus  the  chaotic  epoch  will  be  capable  of 
being  pretty  correctly  generalized.  For  the  rest,  nature  has 
left  us  fragments  enough  of  her  early  rude  sketches,  to  enable 
us  to  fill  up  and  clothe  them  in  all  their  details.  The  anatomy 
of  the  earth  the  geologist  has  mastered  ;  and  he  places  stratum 
upon  stratum  as  faithfully  as  they  are  placed  in  the  great  stone- 
book  of  nature  itself;  neither  has  he  neglected  to  discover  those 
disjointed  fragments  of  fossil  animals  and  of  vegetable  life  de- 
posited between  its  leaves  as  regularly  and  as  certainly  as  the 
dried  specimens  in  a  collector's  book.  Here,  then,  indeed, 
might  all  men  read  "  sermons  in  stones,"  without  fear  that  they 
are  looking  upon  mere  chimeras  of  the  brain.  A  Cuvier  from  a 
tooth  and  a  hoof  could  as  faithfully  build  up  the  fearful  bulk  of 
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the  mastodon,  as  a  sculptor  could  replace  the  self-indicated  limb 
of  some  expressive  torso. 

And  now  let  us  suppose  the  spectator  to  be  at  the  bottom  of 
the  finished  garden.  If  he  turns  his  eye  towards  the  palace,  he 
will  see  at  one  view  the  combined  beauties  of  both.  The 
gardened  hill  smiling  with  sunny  slopes,  interspersed  with 
magnificent  fountains,  and  dotted  with  noble  groups  of  trees, 
rises  for  nearly  two  hundred  feet,  until  it  meets  the  lower 
terrace,  faced  with  its  bank  of  emerald  turf ;  beyond  this  again, 
over  thirty  acres  of  parterre  and  yet  more  beautiful  fountains, 
he  will  see  the  upper  terrace  stretching  for  two  thousand  feet, 
its  parapet  adorned  with  marble  statues  from  the  antique,  its 
facade  enriched  with  Italian  arches,  and  innumerable  sculptured 
niches;  and  yet  higher  still,  the  whole  is  crowned  with  the 
crystal  diadem  of  the  palace.  As  his  eye  drinks  in  the  exquisite 
beauties  of  this  scene,  his  ear  suddenly  detects  the  beat  of  the 
steam-engine,  the  mighty  heart  of  the  garden.  It  is  a  fete  day, 
and  the  engine  has  just  commenced  with  its  tireless  iron  arm  to 
lift  through  the  Artesian  well,  from  a  depth  of  500  feet,  the 
water  from  the  vast  cup  of  the  chalk  basin  on  which  the  country 
stands.  With  every  beat  this  pure  arterial  stream  is  driven  up 
the  hill  and  forced  into  the  great  reservoir  on  the  Sydenham 
side  of  the  palace,  which  is  150  feet  square,  and  20  feet  deep. 
Here  another  engine  forces  the  stream  up  the  crystal  towers 
into  the  reservoirs  placed  at  their  summits,  a  height  of  230  feet. 

Whilst  the  spectator  has  been  looking,  the  unseen  flood  has 
been  toiling  upwards  of  900  feet  from  its  deep  bed  to  these 
crystal  eyries. — At  a  given  signal,  its  vast  pressure  is  suddenly 
allowed  to  exert  itself.  The  grand  terrace  for  2,000  feet  lets 
fall  a  living  fringe  of  silver  from  dolphin's  mouths  into  the  long- 
drawn  basin  at  its  foot ;  the  central  fountain  shoots  up  230  feet 
— its  1,000  jets  contrived  to  form  a  moving  constant  pyramid, 
like  some  arctic  glittering  peak  of  ice;  on  every  side  he  sees  the 
thread-like  streams  of  silver  drilling  the  air,  and  down  on  either 
hand  of  the  grand  avenue,  leaping  floods  form  long  descending 
stairs  of  glittering  light,  and  then  sweep  tumultuously  into  the 
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lake.  Such  will  be  the  circulating  system  of  this  garden,  and 
such  the  force  of  its  heart's  pressure,  that  2,000  tons  of  water 
will  be  forced  through  its  entire  frame  every  minute. 

The  water-works  at  Versailles,  hitherto  the  finest  in  the 
world,  are  hut  very  rarely  set  in  motion,  and  the  cost  of  working 
them  is  said  to  be  500Z.  each  time.  Those  of  Sydenham  will 
be  five  times  as  extensive,  and  will  play  fifty  times  in  the  year. 

It  seems  to  be  the  "  mission"  of  the  present  age  to  bring  to 
a  head  questions  which  heretofore  all  parties  have  allowed  to 
remain  in  abeyance.  The  erection  of  the  Crystal  Palace  has 
raised  the  question  whether  innocent  recreation  for  the  toiling 
millions  on  the  sabbath  is  a  thing  to  be  desired  or  denounced. 
We  must  confess  that  to  us  shutting  the  Palace  and  its  grounds 
on  a  Sunday  would  be  like  playing  Hamlet  with  the  character  of 
Hamlet  left  out  by  special  desire  j  for  on  what  other  day  can 
the  working-classes  of  all  denominations  escape  from  the 
drudgery  of  life  ?  It  is  argued  by  many  excellent  persons  that 
the  opening  of  the  Palace  would  form  a  precedent  for  the  uni- 
versal desecration  of  the  Lord's  Day.  But  surely  this  prece- 
dent has  long  enough  been  established  without  such  awful 
consequences  by  the  Government  itself,  in  throwing  open  on 
Sunday  to  thousands  of  grateful  visitors,  Kew  Gardens,  with  its 
museum,  and  Hampton  Palace,  with  its  picture  gallery.  But 
against  this  argument  it  is  urged  that  no  charge  for  admission 
is  made  to  these  places,  and  the  chink  of  coin  does  not  break  the 
peaceful  silence  of  the  seventh  day;  an  argument  which  seems 
to  us  completely  disposed  of  by  the  fact  that  more  money  is 
taken  for  Sunday  pleasure-trips  by  railway,  upon  many  lines, 
than  during  the  whole  remainder  of  the  week,  or  the  notorious 
truth,  that  on  that  day  it  is  "  high  change"  at  the  gin-shop. 

We  cannot  help  agreeing  with  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Maurice, 
that  "  every  crystal  palace  may  be  closed,  but  there  will  not  be 
one  human  spirit  more  quickened  or  purified."  *  Whilst  it  is  to 
us  equally  evident  that  the  Sunday  opening  of  the  Palace  of 
Beauty  and  Instruction  will  prove  "  a  heavy  blow  and  great  dis- 
*  Sermons  on  the  Sabbath  Day. 
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couragement"  to  the  publican  "  interest"  of  the  metropolis.  If 
this  positive  good  were  alone  to  result  by  answering  in  the  affir- 
mative the  question,  "  Shall  the  Crystal  Palace  be  opened  on  a 
Sunday  ?  "  we  should  say  "Ay  "  most  heartily  ;  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  deny  that  the  influence  of  the  place  itself  will  have  a 
vast  effect  in  civilizing  and  Christianizing  that  portion  of  the 
populace  which  cannot  be  driven  to  places  of  worship  either  by 
act  of  parliament  or  private  exhortation. 


CLUB  CHAMBERS  FOR  THE  MARRIED. 

SOME  remarks  beneath  this  head  have  of  late  been  going  the 
round  of  the  newspapers— circulating  from  eye  to  eye  not  un- 
'like  some  bright  piece  of  money  of  a  new  coinage,  the  exact 
value  of  which  none  of  us  have  yet  ascertained.  The  para- 
graph sets  forth  the  advisability  of  building  under  one  roof  a 
series  of  chambers  for  married  people.  The  bachelor  part  of 
the  community  has  long  had  its  wants  supplied  in  the  Inns  of 
•Court,  the  Albany,  the  Adelphi,  &c. ;  and  it  is  now  sought  to 
render  the  associative  principle  applicable  to  the  desires  of 
families. 

In  London,  it  is  well  known  that  the  chief  expense  of  a  family 
is  the  high  price  of  rent.  To  young  housekeepers,  of  moderate 
means  (say  about  200  J.  per  annum — and  how  vast  is  the  number 
of  respectable  couples  in  the  metropolis  whose  incomes  do  not 
exceed  this),  a  good  house  in  any  decent  neighbourhood  in  town 
is  quite  without  their  means,  and  they  are  driven  either  to  let 
some  of  their  apartments  by  way  of  assisting  them  with  their 
rent,  or  they  are  obliged  to  retire  to  some  of  those  dismal 
rows  of  mean  little  stuccoed  houses  that  we  pass  sometimes  on 
the  tops  of  omnibuses,  and  wonder  what  kind  of  people  'tis  that 
live  in  them.  Bitter  alternative,  either  to  suffer  the  mortifi- 
-cation  of  being  considered  lodging  house  keepers,  or  to  be 
driven,  like  outward  barbarians,  into  those  unknown  wilds 
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where  friends  venture  not.  This  unpleasant  feature  in  metro- 
politan life  has  so  long  existed  that  we  wonder  some  remedy 
has  not  been  applied  to  it.  We  have  only  to  cross  the  water 
to  France,  and  we  find  how  much  better  they  manage  things 
there.  Even  Auld  Reekie  can  give  us  a  valuable  lesson. 
In  their  system  of  "  flats,"  we  see  the  germ  of  that  new  social 
arrangement  which  for  a  certain  class  in  society  is  so  much 
required. 

Let  us  imagine,  then,  a  handsome  building  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  our  West  End  club-houses,  only  larger  in  extent. 
The  interior  so  arranged  as  to  contain  on  each  floor  a  certain 
number  of  suites  of  apartments  fitted  up  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  families.  These  suites,  of  course,  might  be  of  dif- 
ferent sizes  and  rents,  according  to  the  eligibility  of  the 
floor  on  which  they  are  situated.  For  301.  a  year,  well- 
ventilated  apartments  of  elegant  proportions,  perfectly  suitable 
to  small  families,  might  be  obtained,  which  would  be  as  much 
insulated  from  each  other  as  separate  houses — the  staircase 
only  being  common  to  the  whole.  In  addition  to  these  private 
apartments,  a  building  of  this  kind  would  admit  of  a  library, 
baths,  and,  above  all,  of  some  central  assembly-room,  in  which 
those  who  like  society  might  meet  together  for  the  purpose 
of  conversation,  or  to  make  up  little  concerts  among  them- 
selves. And  this  is  a  want  which  is  so  much  felt  that  we  take 
the  liberty  of  enlarging  upon  it.  In  English  society,  every- 
body feels  that  some  such  a  neutral  ground  is  required  to  bring 
young*  people  more  together.  Under  the  present  system  of 
perfectly  distinct  establishments,  everybody  is  boxed  off  from 
everybody  as  effectually  as  if  a  vast  sea  ran  between  them. 
Or  if  they  meet,  it  is  at  public  or  private  balls,  where  young 
ladies  are  all  smiles  and  affectation,  and  the  gentlemen  all 
blandness  and  deceit — they  meet  each  other  as  completely 
masked,  as  far  as  their  real  dispositions  go,  as  Fat  Jack's 
tormentors  about  Herne's  oak.  Like  the  pretended  fairies, 
they  think  they  know  each  other,  because  the  one  has  wit 
enough  to  cry  "  Budget"  to  the  other's  "  Mum" — conven- 
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tionalisms  of  sentiment  being  tlieir  present  passwords — and 
the  consequence  is  that  she  in  green  is  mistaken  for  she  in 
white,  and  the  Master  Slenders  of  society,  when  it  is  too  late, 
find  that  instead  of  securing  some  "  sweet  Ann  Page/'  that 
they  are  locked  for  life,  if  not  to  a  "  lubberly  boy,"  as  in 
the  play,  to  some  temper  whose  incompatibility  with  their 
own  is  a  constant  source  of  unhappiness  and  regret. 

And  those  who  have  the  wisdom  not  to  set  their  happi- 
ness upon  these  hasty  unions,  or  who  perhaps  want  the  oppor- 
tunity to  form  them,  even  under  present  artificial  circum- 
stances, what  do  they  too  often  come  to?  We  will  paint 
a  picture — one  in  which  the  lights  and  shadows  appear 
strong,  perhaps,  but  which  every  one  will  recognize  as  not 
outraging  the  truth  of  Nature.  There  are  two  houses  built 
side  by  side.  In  the  one  dwells  a  widow  and  her  daughter,  fair, 
light-hearted,  the  sunshine  of  her  mother's  declining  years, 
but,  alas !  not  rich.  With  all  the  affectionate  instincts  of  a 
woman's  heart,  with  all  the  capabilities  to  create  happiness  in 
a  man's  house,  she  remains  unseen,  and  unchosen.  As  time 
passes  on,  she  gradually  deepens  into  old  maidism.  Where 
once  she  was  heard  singing  about  the  home,  like  Una  making 
a  sunshine  in  the  shady  place,  her  voice  is  now  heard  shrill 
in  complaint;  parrots  and  cats  accumulate,  taking  the  place 
of  a  more  human  love,  and  her  words  are  those  of  sharp 
reproof  and  spite  against  those  very  instincts  of  maternity 
which  have  been  so  long  the  master-spirit  of  her  thoughts. 
Her  affections,  after  in  vain  throwing  themselves  out  to  seek 
some  sympathetic  answer,  turn  in  with  bitterness  upon  her 
own  heart,  and  she  remains  that  most  melancholy  of  all  spec- 
tacles— a  nature  with  aspirations  unfulfilled.  In  the  next  house 
lives  a  bachelor — young,  open-hearted,  and  generous.  Busied 
in  the  struggle  of  life,  he  has  perhaps  no  time  for  parties, 
he  sees  little  of  society,  the  female  portion  of  it  especially ;  a 
knowledge  of  his  own  brusqueness  of  manners  at  first  pre- 
vents him  from  coming  in  contact  with  womankind,  and  this 
shyness  in  time  becomes  so  strong  as  not  to  be  overcome. 
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It  might  seem  strange,  but  we  are  convinced  it  is  the  fact, 
that  some  men  are  much  more  afraid  of  women  than  women 
are  of  men,  and  fearing  "  to  break  the  ice "  is  a  fruitful 
cause  of  old-bachelorism.  Gradually  age  grows  upon  him, 
chalk  stones  gather  in  his  knuckles,  gout  seizes  hold  of  his 
toes ;  served  by  menials,  he  is  a  stranger  to  the  soft  and  careful 
hand  of  affection ;  and  he  goes  to  the  grave,  his  death  not  only 
unlamented,  but  absolutely  rejoiced  over  by  his  heir-at-law.  A 
wall  of  but  six  inches  thick  has  all  this  time  divided  these  two 
people :  English  society  does  not  allow  them  even  a  chink  through 
which,  like  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  they  may  whisper,  although 
by  nature  they  might  have  been  formed  to  make  a  happy  couple, 
instead  of  two  miserable  units. 

Eugene  Sue,  in  his  "  Wandering  Jew,"  describes  two  people  as 
approaching  each  other  from  the  different  continents  of  the  Old 
and  the  New  World.  The  woman  wanders  to  the  shores  of 
north-western  America,  the  man  approaches  from  the  north 
easternmost  part  of  Asia.  Behrens'  Straits  alone  seems  to 
divide  their  destiny.  Let  us  ask  how  many  Behrens'  Straits  do 
we  not  interpose  in  our  social  relations  between  heart  and  heart  ? 
We  are  by  far  too  exclusive  and  reserved  in  our  habits.  Not  to 
speak  of  France,  even  stolid  and  primitive  Germany  looks  with 
astonishment  at  the  care  with  which  Englishmen  seem  to  hedge 
themselves  in  from  intrusion,  and  to  avoid  that  interchange  of 
ideas  which  society  alone  can  admit  of.  For  the  reasons  we 
have  given  at  such  length,  then,  we  wish  to  see  the  establish- 
ment of  assembly  rooms  in  club  chambers.  They  would 
admit  of  a  society  partaking  of  the  change  and  freshness  of  the 
public  soiree  and  the  more  open  friendliness  of  the  family  circle. 
Let  us  not  for  a  moment,  however,  be  supposed  to  wish  to  super- 
sede that  privacy  and  retirement  which  many  people,  and  those 
of  the  purest  natures,  can  only  enjoy  in  the  retirement  of  their 
own  families.  In  club  chambers  of  the  kind  we  are  advocating, 
each  individual  would  act  according  to  the  bent  of  his  inclination. 
Those  who  like  society  will  avail  themselves  of  the  place  of 
general  meeting ;  for  those,  on  the  contrary,  who  wish  seclusion, 
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their  own  chambers  would  be  as  private  as  so  many  distinct 
houses.  It  is  by  such  u  system  as  this  we  are  convinced  that  the 
selfishness  of  the  present  club  life,  from  which  females  are  ex- 
cluded, can  alone  be  corrected. 

And  now  let  us  come  to  one  other  want,  which  by  our  plan 
would  be  supplied  with  great  advantage.  We  admit  that  what 
we  are  about  to  propose  is  revolutionary  in  the  highest  degree 
of  the  existing  order  of  things,  but  we  must  out  with  it — a  good 
general  kitchen.  We  are  aware  a  proposition  of  this  kind  will 
rouse  up  a  whole  host  of  gentle  enemies.  We  can  see  the  dear 
young  wife  rebellious  at  the  idea  of  being  defrauded  of  the  plea- 
sure of  preparing  with  her  own  hand  "  something  nice  "  for  her 
husband — at  having  a  little  world  of  household  joys  annihilated 
at  a  blow  by  our  new-fangled  system.  Heaven  forbid  that  we 
should  do  so — at  least  to  no  greater  extent  than  she  herself  wil- 
lingly submits  to.  Let  us  ask  her,  does  she  not  entrust  the 
getting  up  of  her  ball-suppers  to  the  pastry  cook  round  the 
corner  ?  Is  it  not  both  better  and  cheaper  to  do  so  ?  We  show 
her  by  her  own  acts  that  she  admits  the  insidious  advances  of  the 
very  monster  she  would  so  loudly  oppose.  The  respected  matron, 
armed  with  her  shining  bunch  of  keys,  and  backed  up  with  a 
whole  army  of  pickles  and  preserves,  will  do  us  battle  to  the 
death.  But  let  us  ask  her  calmly,  did  a  suspicion  never  cross 
her  mind  that  in  her  own  particular  department  there  might  not 
be  a  saving  by  buying  of  the  Italian  warehouses  ?  Domestic 
duties  are  blessed  things,  but  are  they  not  dearly  bought 
by  the  perpetually  bad  dinner  ?  0  awful  shade  of  scrag  of 
mutton,  dread  spectre  of  domestic  life ! — 0  bolder  leg,  with 
thy  natural  descent  of  cold,  and  hashed,  and  stewed ! — come 
to  our  aid,  and  by  the  horrors  your  memories  conjure 
up,  strengthen  us  to  bear  the  assaults  of  the  tyranny  of 
domestic  cookery,  and  save  our  fair  wives  from  faces  flushed 
from  the  basting !  Who  that  has  enjoyed  the  classic  lamb-chop 
and  mint-sauce  which  the  genius  of  a  Soyer  provides  him  with 
at  the  Reform  Club,  would  willingly  return  to  the  home  manu- 
facture ?  Yet  even  at  the  former  magnificent  establishment  they 
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can  afford  to  serve  you  up  this  dainty,  worthy  of  the  gods,  at 
quite  as  moderate  a  price  as  your  own  domestic,  little,  wretched 
smoked  flap  of  meat  costs  you.  And  how  is  this  done  ?  let  us 
ask.  By  association :  by  making  two  or  three  fires  do  the  duty 
of  fifty,  and  by  making1  the  culinary  art  an  exact  science,  instead 
of  a  continual  and  often-failing1  experiment. 

A  public  kitchen,  then,  with  a  first-rate  cook  at  its  head, 
should  form  the  material  genius  of  these  club  chambers,  and 
each  inmate  should  be  able  to  order  for  his  dinner  just  what  he 
pleased,  and  when  he  pleased,  as  he  now  does  at  Verey's,  or  any 
other  of  the  great  restaurants,  the  prices  being-  at  a  minimum 
instead  of  a  maximum  rate,  which  should  be  printed  in  a  bill  of 
fare.  These  club-houses  might  be  built  a  little  way  out  of  town. 
Indeed,  we  do  not  see  any  reason  why  they  should  not  be  erected 
along  the  lines  of  railway,  if  companies  would  provide  return 
tickets  at  a  moderate  rate.  It  might  be  even  worth  the  while 
of  companies  themselves  to  build  clubs  of  this  kind.  They  erect 
hotels,  and  foster  places  of  amusement  along  their  lines,  merely 
for  the  sake  of  the  casual  traffic  they  bring.  The  steady  traffic 
to  and  fro,  caused  by  a  few  such  communities  as  this,  would  be 
no  small  item  in  their  receipts.  They  should  be  built  in  good 
air,  and  in  open  ground,  so  that  a  public  garden  might  be 
attached.  What  a  blessing !  Good  light  and  air !  Think 
of  this,  ye  people  who  from  want  of  a  proper  combination 
of  your  means  are  forced  to  put  up  with  confined  apartments, 
whose  utmost  view  is  bounded  by  the  chimney-pots  of  the 
next  row  of  houses.  And  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  in  pro- 
posing these  club  chambers,  we  have  been  consulting  the 
"comfortable  classes"  only.  To  the  poor  they  would  be 
even  more  applicable.  The  necessities  of  the  wretched,  indeed, 
have  forced  them  to  adopt  a  system  of  this  kind,  but  of  a 
most  vicious  character.  Every  house  in  the  poorer  neighbour- 
hoods of  the  metropolis,  is  let  off,  floor  by  floor,  to  the  families 
of  the  working  classes :  but  three  or  four  families,  in  most  in- 
stances, can  only  afford  the  room  and  privacy  which  docency 
demands  for  each.  To  correct  the  evils  attendant  upon  the 
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crowding  of  the  poor  together,  ft  The  Society  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes  "  have  erected 
what  might  be  considered  as  a  series  of  model  club  chambers  for 
poor  families,  between  the  Lower-road,  Pentonville,  and  Gray's 
Inn-road.     These  chambers  contain  the  rude  and  half-developed 
germs  of  those  we  have  been  proposing  for  the  middle  classes. 
Buildings  of  this  kind  we  should  like  to  see  erected  in  our  manu- 
facturing districts— and  to  these  how  peculiarly  applicable  would 
be  a  public  kitchen,  if  it  could  be  arranged.     In  the  cotton  spin- 
ning districts— alas,  that  it  should  be  so  ! — the  women  labour  in 
the  factory  as  well  as  the  men,  and  the  household  duties  are 
necessarily  neglected.       Dr.  Cooke  Taylor,  in  his  tour  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  has  testified  to  the  waste  and  want  of 
knowledge  of  even  the  most  simple  rules  of  the  culinary  art,  re- 
sultant upon  this  misapplication  of  female  labour.  As  long,  then, 
as  this  labour  is  so  perverted,  what  a  blessing  it  would  be  to  all 
parties— to  the  husband,  to  the  children,  to  the  poor  women 
themselves — if  the  office  of  preparing  the  meals  was  to  be  per- 
formed in  one  general  kitchen,  attached  to   workmen's  club 
chambers. 


LONDON  STOUT. 

ONE  of  the  earliest  things  to  strike  the  attention  of  our  country- 
cousins  is  the  universal  appearance  of  the  names  of  certain  firms, 
painted  in  the  largest  letters  upon  the  most  florid  backgrounds 
of  the  numerous  public-house  signs  of  the  Metropolis.  "  What 
does  ( Reid's  Entire '  mean  ?"  asked  a  fair  friend  of  ours  the  other 
day,  looking  up  with  her  brown  eyes  as  though  she  had  asked 
something  very  foolish,  and  pointing  to  the  puzzling  inscription  upon 
a  neighbouring  signboard.  And,  no  doubt,  a  similar  question  arises 
in  the  minds  of  more  worldly-wise  people,  and  passes  out  again 
unanswered.  Henceforth  then,  good  people  all,  know  that  the  word 
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"  entire,"  as  a  writer  in  the  last  number  of  the  Quarterly  Review 
states,  arose  in  the  following  manner  : — "  Prior  to  the  year  1730, 
publicans  were  in  the  habit  of  selling1  ale,  beer,  and  twopenny, 
and  the  '  thirsty  souls'  of  that  day  were  accustomed  to  combine 
either  of  these  in  a  drink  called  half-and-half.  From  this  they 
proceeded  to  spin  '  three  threads '  as  they  called  it,  or  to  have 
their  glasses  filled  from  each  of  the  three  taps.  In  the  year 
1730,  however,  a  certain  publican,  named  Horwood,  to  save 
himself  the  trouble  of  making  this  triune  mixture,  brewed  a 
liquor  intended  to  imitate  the  taste  of  the  f  three  threads/  and 
to  this  he  applied  the  term  '  entire/  This  concoction  was 
approved,  and  being  puffed  as  good  porters*  drink,  it  speedily 
came  to  be  called  porter  itself."  The  universal  diffusion  of  this 
mild  stimulant  is  indicated  by  other  means,  however,  than  the 
signs ;  you  cannot  go  along  a  quiet  street  but  you  either  see  the 
potman,  with  his  little  rack  of  quart  mugs  brimmed  with  the 
frothy  liquid,  or  rattling  the  shiny  pots  against  the  rails  by  their 
suspending  strap ;  you  cannot  pass  in  between  the  ever-opening 
doors  of  the  public  without  seeing  the  dilated  eyes  of  some 
"  thirsty  soul "  as  he  drinks,  peering  over  the  rim  of  the  nigh- 
exhausted  pewter.  Great  is  the  demand  thereof;  whence  comes 
the  supply  ?  From  what  porterian  springs  issue  these  dark  and 
foam-crowned  floods  ? 

To  find  one  of  these,  our  attention  was  the  other  day  directed 
into  that  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis  where,  through  the 
large  glazed  attic -windows,  we  see  the  glowing  silks  and  satins 
just  issuing  new-born  from  the  loom.  In  the  very  midst  of 
Spitalfields  stands  the  enormous  brewery  of  the  Messrs.  Truman, 
Hanbury,  Buxton,  and  Co.,  which  covers  nearly  six  acres  of 
ground,  and  which,  looked  at  from  above,  has  more  the  appear- 
ance of  a  town  itself  than  of  a  private  manufacturing  establish- 
ment. We  selected  this  brewery  for  inspection  for  the  reason, 
that  it  stands  at  the  head  of  a  list,  as  far  as  production  goes,  by 
the  last  returns  of  1853 ;  when,  according  to  the  statement  of 
the  excise,  the  quantity  of  malt  consumed  by  the  large  porter 
and  ale  brewers  of  the  Metropolis  stood  thus  : — 
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QUARTERS. 

Truman,  Hanbury,  and  Co.  .  .  140,000 

Barclay,  Perkins,  and  Co.  .  .  129,382 

Metix  and  Co.       .     $  ^  .  .     66,509 
Reid  and  Co.        .       ;-;      > .-'     .    63,450 

Elliot,  Watney,  and  Co.  .  .    80,131 

Mann,  Grossman,  and  Co.  .  .     34,730 

Taylor,  Walker,  and  Co.  .  .     22,110 

GodingandCo.     .        .-  .  .     17,515 

Courage  and  Co.  .     -*•;•••-  .      ^    16,481 

Wood  and  Co.       .        ,  < ;  .  -.1    12,484 

Tubbs,  Wilks,  and  Cowell  .     '  V     9,615 

Whitbread  and  Co.,  Combe  and  Co.,  Hoare  and  Co.,  Calvert 
and  Co.,  and  Charrington,  Head,  and  Co.,  did  not  make  any 
return  for  1853,  so  we  cannot  give  the  quantity  of  malt  used  by 
them.  However,  not  one  of  them  comes  at  all  near  the  two 
eminent  firms  which  stand  at  the  head  of  the  list. 

Let  us  enter  then  the  great  establishment  of  Messrs.  Truman, 
Hanbury,  Buxton,  and  Co.,  and  witness  the  Brobdignagian  brew 
which  is  perpetually  going  on  there.  The  first  thing  that  strikes 
the  spectator's  attention  is,  the  total  revolution  which  takes  place 
in  his  own  mind  as  regards  his  own  proper  dimensions,  and  of 
those  of  his  kind  who  are  moving  about.  A  stalwart  six-foot 
drayman,  with  a  pair  of  shoulders  worthy  of  Atlas,  shrinks  down 
in  the  great  brewhouse  to  the  size  of  a  pigmy.  All  familiar 
ideas  of  the  relative  proportion  of  things  give  way  at  once  to  a 
confused  sort  of  thought  that  the  kingdom  of  Brobdignag  is 
come  again,  and  that  the  little  mites  we  see  about  are  so  many 
Gullivers.  What  other  feeling  can  a  man  entertain  who  travels 
round  the  beer  barrels  of  the  establishment  by  means  of  iron 
staircases,  and,  after  an  exhausting  climb,  peeps  fearfully  into 
the  interior  with  the  same  sort  of  giddy  sensation  with  which  he 
looks  down  the  shaft  of  the  Thames  Tunnel  ?  The  largest  of 
these  vessels  are  termed  the  mash-tuns ;  of  these  there  are  two, 
each  containing  800  barrels  of  the  ordinary  dimensions.  In 
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these  the  malt  and  hops  are  boiled  after  being-  mashed  up  with 
hot  water,  the  process  of  mashing1  being'  performed  by  a  revolv- 
ing* spindle  with  huge  arms,  exactly  like  a  chocolate  mill.  Steam 
is,  of  course,  the  great  arm  which  works  incessantly  the  Titanic 
implements.  Steam,  in  fact,  does  everything  ;  it  lifts  the  malt 
up  from  the  waggons  into  the  lofts  by  means  of  a  Jacob's  ladder, 
or  collection  of  little  boxes  working  upon  an  endless  gutta  percha 
chain ;  it  removes  it  from  one  granary  to  another  by  means  of 
nn  Archimedian  screw,  working  in  a  long  cylinder;  it  lifts  the 
barrels  up  an  inclined  plane  ;  it  cleans  the  dirty  ones  in  a  very 
singular  manner,  as  we  shall  show  by  and  by ;  it  attends  to  the 
fires,  and  thus  keeps  up  its  own  constitution;  it  stirs  with  a 
great  spoon  the  malt  and  the  hops ;  and  pumps,  day  and  night, 
floods  of  liquor  from  one  brewhouse  to  another. 

After  the  process  of  mashing,  the  wort  is  pumped  up  into  a 
large  copper,  of  which  there  are  five,  containing  from  300  to 
400  barrels  each,  where  the  wort  is  boiled  with  the  hops,  of 
which  often  two  tons  are  used  in  a  day.*  The  boiling  beer  is 
now  pumped  up  to  the  coolers.  To  get  a  sight  of  these,  the 
visitor  has  to  perform  a  climbing  process  similar  to  that  required 
to  get  at  the  upper  gallery  of  St.  Paul's,  and,  when  he  has 
reached  the  highest  point  ladders  are  capable  of  taking  him,  he 
finds  his  nose  on  a  level  with  a  black  sea,  whose  area  presents  a 
surface  of  32,000  square  feet.  This  large  surface  is  partly  open 
to  the  air,  and  to  the  soot,  of  which,  of  course,  it  would  receive 
a  large  deposit  under  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  factory 
chimneys  pouring  out  volumes  of  smoke ;  but  we  shall  have  to 
explain,  by-and-by,  how  it  is  that  in  this  brewery  at  least  smoke 
is  not.  From  the  coolers  the  beer  runs  down  into  four  enormous 
vats,  each  of  which  contains  no  less  than  50,000  gallons.  These 

*  We  may  observe  that,  many  years  ago,  one  of  the  brewers'  men  had 
the  misfortune  to  fall  into  one  of  these  tuns,  and  was  of  course  instantly 
destroyed.  On  this  occasion,  the  whole  contents  of  the  vessel,  to  the 
amount  of  800  barrels,  was  immediately  allowed  to  flow  into  the  gutters,  at 
a  loss  to  the  firm  of  1000Z.  at  least,  a  fact  which  does  the  greatest  credit  to 
the  good  feeling  of  this  princely  house. 
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four  vats  are  ranged  side  by  side,  and  towards  the  upper  half  an 
iron  gallery  runs  so  as  to  give  the  brewers'  men  access  to  the 
apertures  by  which  their  interiors  are  viewed.  These  apertures 
are  square,  and  about  the  size  of  the  port  of  a  man-of-war,  hav- 
ing sliding-shutters  so  adjusted  that  the  vat  can  be  filled  without 
leaking.  As  you  walk  along  this  gallery,  and  look  into  these 
ports,  it  seems  as  though  you  were  looking  into  the  hold  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty  gun-ship,  except  that  about  half-way  down 
the  black  porter  is  seen,  with  huge  floating  islands  of  barm, 
which  revolve  round  and  round,  like  the  foam  in  some  deep,  dark 
pool  at  the  foot  of  a  cataract.  The  fermenting  process  is  allowed 
to  go  on  here  for  two  nights  and  a  day,  and  consequently  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  developed,  which,  how- 
ever, on  account  of  its  density,  always  keeps  as  close  as  possible 
to  the  surface  of  the  liquid ;  the  men  can  detect  the  height  to 
which  it  has  risen  to  within  an  inch  or  two  with  the  bare  hand, 
which  immediately  becomes  sensible  of  the  thick  warm  feel  of 
this  poisonous  vapour.  When  the  fermentation  has  proceeded  af 
sufficient  length  of  time,  the  beer  is  drained  into  what  may  be 
termed  yeast-traps,  or  into  a  long  double  row  of  smaller  vats, 
called  Rounds,  the  partially- opened  lids  of  which  communicate 
with  a  wooden  trough  running  down  the  middle  of  the  row. 

As  the  beer  rises  to  the  top  of  these  receptacles  it  lifts  up  the 
yeast,  which  no  sooner  reaches  the  level  of  the  side-shoots  run- 
ning into  the  central  trough  than  off  it  goes,  and  in  this  manner 
immense  quantities  of  yeast  are  speedily  cleared  away  by  the 
force  of  its  own  gravity.  It  has  always  been  a  matter  of 
wonder  to  us  how  the  brewers  can  keep  the  yeast  under,  con- 
sidering the  extraordinary  manner  in  which  the  parasite  multi- 
plies itself  under  favourable  circumstances.  However,  the  world 
is  not  deluged  with  yeast,  so,  we  suppose,  our  fears  are  ground- 
less; the  distillers,  we  are  given  to  understand,  take  all  the 
surplus  produced  by  the  brewing  process.  The  beer  is  now 
thoroughly  concocted,  and  it  only  requires  storing  in  order  that 
it  may  ripen  before  it  is  distributed.  The  time  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  store  it  depends  on  its  destination ;  that  which  has  to  go 
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into  the  country  or  abroad  requiring  a  longer  period  of  rest  than 
that  which  is  to  be  consumed  immediately. 

But  the  storing  vats ! — these  are  sights  indeed.  The  spec- 
tator sees  vista  after  vista  opening  upon  him,  long-drawn  aisles 
of  porter  vats,  a  pillared  shade  of  stout.  Of  these  vats,  sup- 
ported upon  iron  columns,  there  are  no  less  than  134,  and  when 
full  they  hold  the  enormous  quantity  of  3,500,000  gallons  of 
porter.  The  Messrs.  Hanbury  and  Co.  brewed  last  year  no  less 
than  400,000  barrels  of  ale  and  porter,  or  twenty-five  million 
tumblers,  more  than  enough  to  float  a  seventy-four  gun-ship. 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  great  brewers  get  their  sup- 
plies of  water  from  the  Thames,  and  that  the  very  impurities  of 
the  king  of  rivers  gives  that  "  body"  to  the  liquor,  to  which  its 
filling  properties  are  attributed.  This  is  a  vulgar  error;  not 
even  the  brewers  who  live  upon  the  stream  use  its  polluted 
waters,  but  obtain  their  supplies  from  Artesian  wells  sunk  to  a 
very  considerable  depth ;  the  well  at  Messrs.  Hanbury's  is  520 
feet  deep,  and  those  of  other  brewers,  according  to  their  size, 
are  of  a  proportionate  depth.  It  might  be  imagined  that  the 
immense  supplies  drawn  from  these  wells — in  the  brewery  under 
notice  it  is  more  than  half  a  million  barrels  a  year — must  have 
a  very  great  effect  upon  the  shallower  wells  of  houses  and 
smaller  factories.  The  water  beneath  London  has,  within  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  sunk  as  many  feet;  and  it  is  stated 
among  the  trade  that  the  Artesian  streams  of  the  great 
breweries,  situated  upon  opposite  sides  of  the  Thames,  and  more 
than  half  a  mile  apart,  at  one  time  so  affected  each  other  that 
they  were  obliged  to  obtain  their  supplies  on  alternate  days.  If 
the  fall  of  water  underneath  London  has  been  so  great,  however, 
it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  it  has  been  serviceably  used  on  the 
surface  in  nourishing  the  bodies  and  cleansing-  the  skins  of  such 
a  vast  population  as  we  find  living  in  the  metropolis. 

The  Messrs.  Hanbury  are  both  porter  and  ale  brewers ;  some 
houses,  such  as  Meux  and  Co.,  and  Reid  and  Co.,  brew  porter 
alone.  The  popular  idea  seems  to  be  that  there  is  some  con- 
siderable difference  in  the  method  of  manufacturing  the  two 
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liquids,  but  this  is  not  the  case  j  the  dark  colour  of  the  porter  is 
entirely  owing*  to  the  malt  being-  charred  in  the  kiln,  instead  of 
simply  dried. 

By  Act  of  Parliament  beer  and  porter  can  only  be  made  of 
malt  and  hops,  the  great  council  of  the  nation  having*  omitted 
all  mention  of  the  water ;  but  the  brewers,  we  suppose,  may  be 
pardoned  for  the  illegal  addition  of  so  necessary  an  ingredient. 

Malt  and  hops,  as  might  be  imagined,  constitute  an  enormous 
item  in  the  manufacture  of  the  beer  of  the  metropolis.  The 
house  of  Hanbury  and  Co.  alone  paid  last  year  the  enormous 
sum  of  400,OOOZ.  for  the  malt  they  consumed,  and  140,OOOZ.  for 
hops.  To  procure  this  ingredient  in  its  best  condition,  great 
care  is  taken  by  all  the  large  brewers.  Agents  are  located  in 
the  three  eastern  counties,  which  are  the  principal  home  of  John 
Barleycorn :  these  attend  the  markets,  carefully  select  the  best 
samples,  and  malt  it  for  their  employers,  charging  a  commission 
for  their  trouble.  The  malt  is  sent  up  to  London  as  it  is 
required,  and  stored  in  the  bins  of  the  establishment.  These 
bins  are  in  due  proportion  to  the  enormous  size  of  the  establish- 
ment, each  one  measuring  twenty  feet  across,  and  about  thirty- 
five  feet  deep.  The  hops  employed  by  the  brewers  are  obtained 
directly  from  the  hop-merchants.  As  they  cannot  be  adul- 
terated, not  so  much  care  is  necessary  in  the  agency  by  which 
they  are  obtained. 

Having  taken  a  hasty  glance  of  the  manner  in  which  ale  and 
porter  are  produced,  let  us  examine  the  means  by  which  they 
are  distributed.  As  soon  as  the  liquid  is  sufficiently  ripe,  it  is 
racked  off  from  the  enormous  store-vats,  which  we  have  before 
described,  into  casks  such  as  ordinary  mortals  are  accustomed 
to  behold.  Of  these,  of  course,  there  is  always-  an  enormous 
number  on  the  establishment  of  the  Messrs.  Hanbury;  there 
were  no  less  than  80,000  belonging  to  the  establishment  when 
we  visited  it ;  each  of  these  casks,  when  new,  is  worth  a  guinea, 
so  that  here  alone  we  have  84,OOOZ.  worth  of  property  employed. 
Pew  of  these  casks  are  manufactured  on  the  premises,  but  they 
are  all  repaired  and  cleaned  here,  after  they  have  been  returned 
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from  the  publicans.  It  is  a  curious  sight  to  see  the  enormous 
number  of  barrels  piled  in  the  yard,  and  the  active  detachment 
of  coopers,  of  whom  there  are  sixty-six,  hammering'  and  fitting-, 
and  walking'  round  and  round  at  their  work.  Some  of  the 
barrels  smell  so  horribly  that  they  are  obliged  to  be  broken  up 5 
the  most  charitable  idea  is,  that  they  must  have  been  used  by 
the  publicans  as  wash-tubs  or  dog'-kennels.  The  manner  in 
which  the  insides  of  the  casks  are  made  sweet  is  one  of  the  most 
observable  things  in  the  brewery.  You  see  in  the  distance  a 
multitude  of  casks,  in  a  double  row,  waltzing,  and  tumbling,  and 
performing  a  number  of  gymnastic  feats,  as  though  they  were 
practising  for  the  profession  of  the  acrobat.  All  this  goes  on 
under  a  clinking  of  chains  such  as  a  score  of  Macheaths  would 
make  dancing  in  fetters.  On  a  stricter  examination,  you  per- 
ceive that  steam  machinery  is  here  brought  into  play  to  super- 
sede human  labour.  The  casks  are  placed  in  iron  frames,  which 
rotate  in  every  conceivable  manner  j  and  whilst  these  gyrations 
are  going-  on,  you  hear  a  rumbling  in  the  interior  of  each  barrel 
which  testifies  to  an  internal  agony  of  no  ordinary  kind.  On 
inquiring  what  caused  these  dismal  moans,  the  gentleman  who 
kindly  showed  us  round  the  establishment  mildly  drew  forth 
from  a  bunghole  about  a  couple  of  yards  of  chain,  studded  with 
sharp  cones,  and  explained  how  religiously  these  cones  went  into 
the  corners,  and  worked  about  every  inch  of  the  interior  of  the 
devoted  cask.  We  think  it  a  pity  that  the  ingenious  engineer 
who  devised  this  apparatus  had  not  lived  in  the  dark  ages,  to 
have  exerted  his  skill  in  constructing  refined  torturing  instru- 
ments for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  enduring  mortals  of  that 
period.  He  is  throwing  himself  away  upon  barrels,  that  is  clear. 
To  convey  these  barrels,  when  filled,  to  the  publicans,  we  have 
the  splendid  stud  of  horses  fitted  to  draw  such  noble  liquor,  and 
the  army  of  draymen  worthy  to  drive  them  : — 
"  He  who  drives  fat  oxen 
Should  himself  be  fat." 

The  stables  of  these   horses  are  the  most  interesting  show- 
places  of  the  establishment,  especially  to  the  ladies.    There  ara 
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two  of  these,  containing  stallage  for  130  horses,  the  number 
employed  by  the  firm.  Over  the  rack  of  each  stall,  the  name  of 
the  horse  is  painted,  and  here  you  see  Heroes,  Dukes,  Welling- 
tons, Milkmaids,  Alexanders,  Smilers,  &c.,  eating  away  in  pro- 
found ignorance  of  the  honourable  and  pleasant  names  they 
bear.  These  are,  however,  only  show  names ;  each  horse,  it  is 
true,  always  goes,  when  at  home,  under  his  label,  but  the  dray- 
man has  generally  a  pet  name  of  his  own,  to  which  they  affec- 
tionately answer.  These  fine  animals  come  principally  from 
Lincolnshire,  and  are,  we  imagine,  of  Flemish  origin ;  they  cost, 
on  an  average,  701.  each,  and  last  seven  years.  People  imagine 
that  they  get  so  fat  on  the  grains  of  the  brewery,  but  this  is  an 
error ;  they  are  fed  on  the  best  oats,  and  work  accordingly.  The 
intelligence  of  these  animals  must  have  often  been  remarked  by 
the  reader  as  he  has  passed  along  and  observed  them  pullins* 
the  empty  bnrrels  out  of  the  publicans'  cellars, — which  is,  by- 
the-by,  tougher  work  than  it  looks,  and  there  have  been  many 
instances  of  horses  having  been  dragged  into  the  vaults  by  the 
weight  of  some  of  the  heavier  casks.  These  beasts  are  by 
nature  good-tempered,  but  many  of  them  Irtaome  completely 
soured  by  little  boys,  who  steal  horse  hairs  from  their  long  tails 
while  the  draymen  are  down  in  the  publicans'  cellars. 

The  draymen  of  this  establishment  are  eighty  in  number.  Per- 
haps these  brewers'  labourers  are  the  most  powerful  body  of  men 
in  existence.  They  are  taller  than  the  guardsmen,  and  heavier 
by  a  couple  of  stone.  The  dress  of  the  drayman  is  peculiar:  he 
wears  a  large  loose  smock  frock  extending  to  the  knees,  and 
over  this  a  thick  leathern  kind  of  tippet,  which  covers  the 
shoulders,  and  comes  down  in  front  like  an  apron.  The  simple 
lice  of  the  costume  makes  the  man  appear  still  taller  than  he 
is.  The  size  of  these  men  is  not  owing  to  the  unlimited  beer 
which  it  is  popularly  supposed  they  have  at  command.  They 
are  all  picked  on  account  of  their  inches,  and  are  limited  to  a 
certain  amount  of  free  stout  every  day.  The  extensive  stock  of 
horses  kept  here  necessitates  a  number  of  stable  attendants;  of 
these  and  farriers  there  are  twenty-one,  so  that  the  Messrs. 
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Hanbury  and  Co.  could,  if  they  pleased,  furnish  a  troop  of  the 
very  heaviest  cavalry  at  a  moment's  notice. 

Let  us,  by  way  of  contrast,  pass  from  the  dray-horses  and 
the  draymen — which  "  are  of  the  earth,  earthy" — into  the 
painter's  shop  of  the  establishment,  or  rather  into  the  artist's 
studio,  for  here  it  is  not  only  a  mere  matter  of  letter-painting 
we  have  to  contemplate,  but  the  fine  arts  !  The  mere  painter's 
shop,  it  is  true,  is  full  of  nothing*  but  "Truman,  Hanbury,  and 
Buxton's  Entire,"  "Truman,  Hanbury,  and  Buxton's  Ale,"  &c., 
painted  on  the  brightest  of  backgrounds ;  but  there  is  a  little 
sanctum,  wherein  the  fancy-work  is  done.  When  we  entered 
this,  we  beheld  the  artist  pleasantly  contemplating-  the  picture 
of  a  camel-leopard  cropping'  the  branches  of  an  overhanging 
tree,  and  very  well  it  was  done,  too ;  and  so  we  told  our  friend, 
who,  with  palette  in  hand,  informed  us  it  was  for  the  sig-n  of 
the  tavern  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Surrey  Zoological 
Gardens.  The  artist,  no  doubt,  dwelt  over  the  work  with  the 
more  care,  in  order  thatno  disparaging  remarks  might  be  made  by 
persons  who  might  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  spotted 
and  tawny  original  so  close  at  hand.  The  line  taken  by  Messrs. 
Hanbury's  painter  does  not  appear  to  be  very  clearly  defined. 
We  were  afraid  to  ask  him  how  many  Red  Lions  he  had 
painted  in  his  time,  or  how  finished  he  had  become  in  portraits 
of  the  Marquis  of  Granby.  We  can  answer,  however,  for  his 
proficiency  in  the  subject  of  White  Harts,  and  he  was  putting 
the  last  touch  of  gilt  upon  a  gigantic  carved  bunch  of  grapes, 
with  all  the  artistic  sensitiveness  of  a  Lance. 

The  large  brewers  of  the  metropolis  always  furnish  the  signs 
to  the  publicans  who  sell  their  beer  and  porter.  We  were  in- 
formed at  the  Messrs.  Hanbury's  that  they  had  sent  out  last 
year  400  new  ones,  and  repaired  350  at  a  cost  of  1,300/.  j  these 
sign-boards  remain  the  property  of  the  brewers  supplying  them. 
Many  people  have  an  idea  that  the  great  brewers  take  and 
entirely  furnish  taverns  for  those  who  will  become  agents  for 
the  sale  of  their  beer;  this  is  another  popular  error.  The 
brewers,  however,  are  in  the  habit  of  advancing  a  sum  of  money 
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on  the  publican's  lease,  but  no  bargain  is  entered  into,  we  have 
been  given  to  understand,  by  which  the  publican  is  compelled, 
in  return,  to  sell  their  goods ;  if,  however,  the  brewer  holds  the 
lease,  that  follows  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  is  obviously  to  the 
advantage  of  the  brewers  to  obtain  trustworthy  vendors  for 
their  ale  and  porter,  as  their  names  stand  as  guarantees  of  the 
goodness  of  the  article  sold  within,  and  a  dishonest  man  has  it 
in  his  power  to  damage  a  brewer  in  the  public  estimation  by 
adulterating  his  beer.  This  may  be  done  in  many  ways ;  firstly, 
by  simply  sugaring  and  watering  it,  the  commonest  method  of 
all;  secondly,  by  dosing  it  with  salt  and  tobacco,  in  order  that 
the  toper's  "  appetite  may  grow  with  that  it  feeds  on ; "  and, 
thirdly,  by  embittering*  it  with  quassia,  in  order  to  give  it  a  hoppy 
flavour.  The  idea  that  ale  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  strych- 
nine, a  little  time  ago  very  prevalent,  was  quite  a  mistaken  one, 
as  that  drug  is  by  far  too  expensive  to  be  used  for  such  a  purpose. 
To  return,  however,  to  our  subject.  From  what  we  have 
said,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Messrs.  Hanbury  are,  in  fact,  to  a 
very  great  extent,  their  own  tradesmen.  Thus  there  is  a 
cooperage,  a  farrier's  shop,  a  millwright's  shop,  a  carpenter's 
shop,  a  wheelwright's  shop,  and  a  painter's  shop,  and  a  little 
artist's  studio.  The  different  buildings  in  which  all  these 
trades  are  carried  on  surround  the  central  yard  or  beer-barrel 
dep6t,  and  they  make  up,  in  short,  a  very  respectable  village. 
Here  is  a  list  of  this  little  industrial  army  \T- 

Brewers'  men  and  stokers  35 

Mill-loft  men     .  7 

Draymen  .      ...     .  80 

Storehousemen  .      ,  •  r  ,,    »,...••,     -..,  39 

Coopers    .".":!.      .        .  66 

Stablemen  and  farriers  "  21 

Millwrights  and  engine-drivers  17 

,  Carpenters  and  brickmakers  32 

Wheelwrights    ...  4 

Painters    ....  18 

Bricklayers        ...  .40 

tfpi) 

This  number  is  exclusive  of  the  hiirher  class  of  skilled  labour 
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employed  in  the  direction  of  the  establishment  and  in  the 
counter.  The  heads  of  the  different  departments  are  filled  by 
the  partners  in  the  house,  of  which  we  have  been  given  to 
understand  there  are  eight,  and  that  six  of  these  take  an  active 
part  in  the  business.  A  general  council  decides  all  matters  of 
importance,  but  each  partner  is  responsible  for  some  particular 
department.  Thus  one  manages  the  publican  department.  The 
different  houses  under  his  management  might  be  looked  upon  as 
his  colonies ;  from  them  flows  in  the  main  part  of  the  revenue 
of  the  firm,  and  in  return  he  assists  them  in  their  need.  In  this 
office  he  is  assisted  by  one  of  the  younger  partners.  The  head 
of  this  department  has  also  the  important  duty  of  purchasing 
the  supplies  of  hops  required  by  the  house — a  duty  which 
requires  for  its  proper  fulfilment  great  judgment  and  experience. 
Another  of  the  partners  presides  over  the  malt  department ;  he 
looks  over  all  the  samples  of  barley  and  malt,  and  to  him  the 
different  maltsters  employed  by  the  firm  always  appeal.  The 
storehouse,  also,  is  under  his  eye,  and  his  is  the  important  duty 
of  seeing  that  the  ale  and  porter  manufactured  is  sent  in  good 
condition  to  the  customers.  One  of  the  younger  partners  acts 
as  his  lieutenant  in  this  arduous  and  responsible  post.  To  the 
principal  partner  is  entrusted  the  financial  department.  Through 
his  hunds  pass  the  enormous  sums  of  moneys  paid  and  received, 
the  total  amount  of  which  may  be  guessed  from  the  sum 
already  mentioned  as  having  been  expended  last  year  in  the 
purchase  of  malt  and  hops  alone.  Another  partner  presides 
over  the  export  trade — a  very  large  and  growing  department, 
now  that  so  many  English  mouths  accustomed  to  wholesome 
English  ale  and  porter  are  to  be  found  in  America  and  Australia. 
Another  manages  the  cooperage,  and  has  control  over  the  eighty 
thousand  barrels  subject  to  the  firm,  which,  if  placed  together 
end  to  end,  would  extend  forty-five  miles  in  length ;  in  addition 
to  which  he  manages  the  country  trade,  which  is  very  large  in 
the  manufacturing  towns,  where  the  signs  of  the  firm  are  almost 
as  well  known  as  in  London.  After  the  ministers,  or  council  of 
six,  come  the  clerks;  of  these  there  are  forty  employed.  Their 
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stations  are  various.  The  most  important  is  a  gentleman  who 
looks  after  the  publicans;  one  is  engineer,  architect,  and 
surveyor ;  others  are  spread  among  the  storehouses,  the  brewery, 
and  the  cooperage ;  and  some  collect  the  moneys  of  the  firm, 
whilst  the  remainder  act  as  clerks  in  the  counting-house. 

Steam  power,  as  we  have  shown,  is  extensively  used  through- 
out the  brewery.  There  is  one  feature,  however,  connected 
with  the  product  of  the  steam  to  which  we  wish  to  call  special 
attention,  as  it  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
public  in  whatever  light  we  look  at  it. 

There  are  sixteen  large  furnace-chimneys  in  connection  with 
the  brewery,  which  of  old  used  to  pour  forth  a  cloud  of  smoke 
from  morning  to  night.  The  blacks  arising  therefrom  would 
have  been  nuisance  enough  in  any  neighbourhood,  but  in  the 
centre  of  Spitalfields,  the  seat  of  the  hand-loom  weaver,  it  was 
•destructive  in  the  highest  degree ;  the  fine  satins  and  expensive 
silks  manufactured  here  were  always  more  or  less  damaged 
whilst  issuing  from  the  loom  itself.  It  became  a  matter  of  im- 
portance, therefore,  to  put  a  stop  as  far  as  possible  to  so  serious 
an  evil ;  and  as  early  as  the  year  1848,  long  before  the  Smoke 
Consuming  Act  was  passed,  the  Messrs.  Hanbury  and  Co.  made 
an  experiment  upon  one  of  the  furnaces  with  Jucke's  smoke- 
consuming  apparatus,  which  entirely  succeeded,  and  they  have 
since  successively  applied  it  to  all  the  furnaces.  The  apparatus 
is  exceedingly  simple,  and  never  gets  out  of  order.  The  princi- 
ple of  action  is  to  supply  the  fuel  to  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  ; 
by  so  doing  all  the  smoke  has  to  pass  through  the  fire  instead  of 
over  and  away  from  it,  as  in  the  ordinary  manner.  The  way 
this  is  accomplished  is  very  simple.  An  endless-jointed  and 
rather  open  blanket-chain,  the  width  of  the  furnace,  is  made  to 
revolve  over  two  rollers  placed  at  either  end  of  the  fire.  This 
'Chain  consequently  forms  the  base  or  platform  upon  which  the 
coal  rests.  One  end  of  this  revolving  platform  extends  a  couple 
of  feet  or  so  beyond  the  furnace-door,  and  on  this  portion  a 
quantity  of  screened  or  dust  coal  is  always  kept.  When  a  fresh 
supply  of  fuel  is  required,  the  engineer  has  only  to  turn  a  handle, 
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the  chain  works  on  a  couple  of  feet,  and  whilst  the  coal  is  in- 
sinuated under  the  clinkers  at  one  end.  the  refuse  is  worked  out 
of  the  furnace  at  the  other.  In  order  to  test  the  power  of  this 
invention  to  consume  the  smoke,  we  were  taken  up  to  the  roof 
of  the  brewery,  which  commands  a  view  of  the  fourteen  tall 
chimneys  belonging*  to  it.  Not  a  particle  of  opaque  vapour 
could  be  seen  emerging1  from  any  one  of  them ;  in  fact,  they 
looked  as  idle  as  the  "  silly  buckets  on  the  deck,"  in  the  Ancient 
Mariner.  These  smokeless  shafts,  however,  were  a  fine  pro- 
spect, and  as  we  gazed  upon  them,  the  atmosphere  in  the  future, 
like  a  dissolving  process  in  the  views  at  the  Polytechnic,  became 
exquisitely  clear,  the  newly-built  columns  came  out  sharp 
against  the  sky,  the  clouds  of  soot  from  St.  Paul's  dropped 
down  like  a  black  veil,  and  all  the  city,  in  our  mind's  eye,  stood 
before  us  at  mid-da}r,  as  clear,  bright,  and  crisp,  as  Paris  appears 
from  the  Arc  de  Triomphe.  Sooner  or  later  this  vision  must  be 
a  reality;  the  great  factories  within  the  limits  of  the  city  must 
consume  their  own  smoke  according*  to  law;  and  now  that  Dr. 
Arnott  has  applied  the  same  apparatus  to  the  domestic  hearth, 
we  may  reasonably  hope  to  see  every  grate  consume  its  own 
smoke.  The  best  incentive  to  manufacturers  to  apply  the  new 
apparatus  is  the  fact  that  the  saving  in  the  consumption  and 
prime  cost  of  the  fuel  used  is  thereby  considerable.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  account  of  the  saving  effected  at  Messrs.  Hanbury  and 
Co.'s  brewery.  It  will  be  seen  that  as  furnace  after  furnace  was 
fitted  with  the  apparatus,  its  economical  operation  became 

more  apparent: — 

£  s.  d. 

July   1st,  1848  .        .        .        .  C9  4  0 

„        1849  .        .        .        .  631  4  0 

„        1850.        .        .        .  1,606  0  0 

„        1851  ....  1,925  12  0 

„        1852.        .        .        .  1,006  0  0 

„        1853.        .        .        .  2,200  0  0 

£8,338    0    0 

Deduct  from  this  cost  of  apparatus     3,000     0     0 
Casualties  and  sundries        .         •        350     0     0 

Total  saving  during  the  whole  time 

it  has  been  in  operation    .         .  £4,988     0     0 
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Now  every  chimney  is  fitted,  it  will  be  seen  the  annual  saving  is 
upwards  of  2,OOOZ.  per  annum.  This  saving-,  we  are  told,  is 
brought  about  not  by  the  consumption  of  a  less  weight  of  fuel, 
but  owing  to  the  screenings  or  dust  of  coal  only  being  required 
for  the  furnaces.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  actual 
consumption  of  the  smoke  or  volatile  coal  must  have  something 
to  do  with  the  above  very  satisfactory  state  of  things.  We 
are  given  to  understand  that  a  similar  apparatus  has  been  erected 
in  Price  and  Co.'s  Patent  Candle  Factory  at  Lambeth  with  the 
same  satisfactory  result ;  and  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  the  time  is  very  near  at  hand  when  the  thousands  of  chal- 
drons of  floating  coal  in  the  air  which  now  descend  upon  our 
linen  and  our  furniture,  to  the  deterioration  in  the  capital  alone 
of  millions  a  year,  will  speedily  be  remembered  as  an  "  institu- 
tion of  the  dark  ages." 

A  still  more  interesting  question  to  us,  however,  is  that 
of  the  "moral  smoke,"  in  connection  with  the  people  em- 
ployed in  this  brewery,  and  of  the  measures  taken  by  the 
firm  to  consume  it.  In  another  part  of  this  work  will  be 
found  an  account  of  the  schools  and  other  arrangements 
established  by  the  managers  of  the  Belmont  Patent  Candle 
Factory  for  the  mental  and  physical  benefit  of  their  work- 
people. We  are  glad  to  find  that  in  this  great  brewery  the 
partners  have  been  also  mindful  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
condition  of  their  work-people.  A  library  containing  nearly 
2,000  volumes  has  been  provided.  These  books  are  lent  out  to 
read,  and  however  little  of  the  look  of  the  student  the  burly 
drayman  might  have  about  him,  we  can  assure  the  reader  that 
very  extensive  use  has  been  made  of  this  lending  library.  A 
short  time  since  a  reading-room  was  added,  but  this  has  not 
turned  out  so  successful.  The  only  time  that  the  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  brewery  could  attend  would  of  course  be  after  the 
hours  of  labour,  and  it  is  found  that,  either  from  the  men  being 
too  tired  to  return  to  the  brewery,  or  from  a  disinclination  to  do 
so,  the  place  is  but  little  used. 

Tne  proprietors  have  had  more  success  with  what  appears  to 
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us  the  most  important  institution  of  the  brewery — the  savings 
bank.  We  are  informed  that  the  labouring  men  have  already 
deposited  12;OOOZ.  in  it ;  and  this  sum  is  exclusive  of  the  sub- 
scriptions to  the  benefit  club,  and  of  the  sum  laid  by  in  the  same 
institution  by  the  clerks,  which  reaches  a  much  larger  amount. 
The  school — a  very  large  one — built  for  the  use  of  the 
children  of  the  workmen  some  years  ago,  is  not  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  brewery,  as  the  firm  could  not  obtain  a 
convenient  site.  It  contains  a  thousand  children.  It  is  not  ex- 
clusively nor  even  chiefly  used  by  them,  but  by  the  children  of 
the  neighbourhood  in  which  it  is  situated.  The  firm  is,  how- 
ever, about  to  establish  a  school  for  the  elder  boys  of  the  men, 
which  is  to  be  of  a  first-rate  character.  This  mental  training- 
ground  is  to  be  made  subsidiary  to  the  interests  of  the  firm  as 
well  as  of  the  children  themselves ;  that  is,  the  lads  who  show 
most  talent  and  industry  are  to  have  the  first  offer  of  employ- 
ment in  the  concern.  By  this  means  merit  will  find  its  due  re- 
ward, and  the  brewery  will  be  fed  with  that  invaluable  com- 
modity—intelligent and  assiduous  labour. 
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PEEFACE. 


THEKE  is  on  record  a  fable  of  an  old  gentleman  who  was  so 
very  tenacious  of  his  rights,  so  ready  to  "  cavil  on  the  ninth  part 
of  a  hair,"  that  when  a  tradesman  gave  him  fourteen  pence  in 
change  for  a  shilling  he  imagined  that  he  was  wrongly  dealt  by, 
and  complained  accordingly.  To  those,  and  to  those  only,  who 
resemble  this  gentleman,  the  author  of  the  following  little  book 
fears  that  he  has  given  offence ;  for  instead  of  "  Twelve  Insides," 
they  will  find  a  few  more,  from  the  fact  of  people  descending 
from,  and  ascending  to,  the  vehicle.  But  he  hopes  that  this  de- 
reliction of  the  exact  letter  of  the  law  will  not  be  a  serious  cause 
of  offence ;  for  if  the  sketches  are  shorter,  they  are  more  nume- 
rous, and  it  is  very  hard  to  drive  out  a  subject  into  more  space 
than  it  will  intrinsically  afford. 

The  writer  must  own  also,  that  the  title  of  the  work,  like  all 
other  titles,  is  merely  a  peg  whereon  to  hang  a  certain  number 
of  sketches,  and  that  some  of  these  sketches  have  probably  been 
done  before,  and  by  far  more  able  heads  and  hands  than  his 
own.  In  fact,  the  manner  of  sketching  people  as  we  see  them 
is  as  old  as  authorship  itself.  And  English  authorship,  from 
Gower,  Chaucer,  through  Donne,  Howel,  Butler,  and  so  on,  to 
the  immortal  sketches  by  Boz,  has  afforded  innumerable  exam- 
ples of  characteristic  writing,  ready  to  amuse,  to  portray,  and 
hoping,  since  we  all  picture  some  ultimate  aim  for  our  work,  to 
"  shoot  the  passing  folly  as  it  flies." 

With  such  already  before  it  in  the  field,  what  shall  this  little 
book  hope  for  ?  For  a  good-natured  reception,  and  for  a  cre- 
dence to  the  assertion,  that  nothing  has  been  knowingly  pilfered. 


IV  PREFACE. 

Let  it  amuse  the  reader  for  a  time,  and  the  author  is  satisfied 
"but  as  not  only  the  titles,  but  the  title-pages  and  covers  of  the 
works  of  this  sort,  have  been  objected  to  by  some  fantastical 
people,  he  will,  in  the  words  of  Democritus  Junior,  answer  such 
both  for  himself,  his  artist,  and  his  publisher. 

'*  You  have  a  reason  of  the  name.  If  the  title  and  inscription 
offend  your  gravity,  were  it  a  sufficient  justification  to  others,  I 
could  produce  many  sober  treatises,  even  sermons  themselves, 
which  in  their  fronts  carry  more  fantastical  names.  Howsoever, 
it  is  a  kind  of  policy  in  these  days  to  prefix  a  fantastical  title 
to  a  book  ivhich  is  to  be  sold ;  for  as  larks  come  down  to  a  day 
net,  many  readers  will  tarry  and  stand  gazing  like  silly  pas- 
sengers at  an  antic  picture  in  a  painter's  shop,  that  will  not  look 
at  a  judicious  piece." 

If  this  was  true,  when  quaint  old  Burton  published  his  work  in 
1652,  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  is  it  false  now  in  1854? 
We  think  not.  Moreover,  is  it  an  accusation  against  the  reader  ? 
Nay  ;  but  it,  methinks,  absolves  the  author,  artist,  and  producer, 
and  so,  with  thanks  for  former  kindness,  and  an  especial  hope 
for  future  indulgence,  the  writer  bids  the  public  farewell. 


14  WHABTON  STREET,  LLOYD  SQUAEE, 
October,  1854. 
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TWELVE   INSIDES  AND   ONE   OUT, 


MR.  LIMBERTONGUE. 

HANGING  by  the  leathern  strap  of  a  New  Road  omnibus,  which, 
from  the  time  it  started  in  the  morning,  generally  took  very 
nearly  the  same  passengers  into  the  city,  which  it  brought  back  in 
the  afternoon,  might  be  seen,  and  indeed  may  be  seen  now,  if 
one  takes  the  trouble  to  look  for  him,  a  wiry,  sharp,  and  by  no 
means  unintellectual  man,  who  rejoices  in  the  somewhat  anoma- 
lous appellation  of  our  "  conductor!" 

His  legs  are  very  thin,  and  encased  in  light  trousers,  and  from 
the  shortness  of  his  overcoat,  they  appear  to  be  very  long.  The 
overcoat  is  brown,  and  double-sewed  down  the  back  and  sides, 
and  those  infallible  tests,  the  button-holes,  shew  that  it  has 
had  immense  wear.  One  large  pocket  of  it  appears  to  be  full  of 
pence ;  the  smaller  one,  which  has  a  penthouse-like  thick  flap  to 
protect  it,  is  that  in  which  he  keeps  money  coined  from  the 


pale  and  leaden  drudge 


'Twixt  man  and  man." 

His  hat  is  formed  peculiarly,  but  is  admirably  adapted  to  his 
calling  (I  don't  mean  to  his  ejaculations),  and  has  a  wide  brim 
and  round  top.  His  badge  he  of  course  wears ;  but  from  the 
whole  appearance  of  the  man,  I  imagine  that  no  one  would  take 
him  to  be  an  ordinary  conductor,  whereas  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  he  is  an  extraordinary  one.  His  face  is  sharp,  very 
good-natured,  and  expressive  of  great  shrewdness. 

It  was  on  one  wet  November  night,  now  nearly  a  twelvemonth 
ago,  that  I  first  made  an  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Limbertongue. 
As  I  pretend  to  be  a  man  of  universal  sympathy,  I  must  own 
that  I  was  neither  offended  nor  astonished  when,  being  alone  in 
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the  omnibus,  sitting  near  the  door,  Mr.  Limbertongue  observed 
to  me  that  it  -would  be  very  pleasant  for  him  to  be  allowed  to 
come  in  and  sit  down,  as  he  was  tired,  and  as  the  sleet  and 
fog  were  so  thick  that  it  would  be  next  to  a  miracle  if  any  one 
hailed  the  'bus.  I  nodded  pleasantly,  and  my  conductor  got  in- 
side and  sat  opposite  to  me.  A  conversation  of  course  ensued. 
I  found  that  he  was,  like  the  rest  of  us,  dissatisfied  with  his  con- 
dition, that  his  -work  was  too  hard,  that  it  was  not  too  well  paid, 
and  lastly,  that  it  was  despised  and  looked  down  upon  by  all 
men. 

"  The  lowest  thing,  sir,  to  which  a  man  can  well  take  is  being 
a  "cad."  If  you've  been  once  a  cad,  you  are  looked  down  upon  for- 
ever. You  can  never  raise  yourself  again.  You  have  no  chance 
of  getting  another  place  if  you  could  get  a  character — and  it's 
next  door  to  impossible  for  you  to  get  that.  You  gets  no  holi- 
days, not  even  on  Sundays,  'cept  p'raps  every  other  Sunday. 
You  are  obliged,  if  you  want  a  day  particularly,  say  to  bury  your 
wife  or  mother,  to  get  an  odd  hand  to  take  your  place,  and  to  pay 
him  for  it.  I'm  precious  sorry  I  ever  came  to  be  a  cad,  public 
servants  are  invariably  ill-used  ;  look  how  they  used  the  cabmen. 
The  public  never  were  kind  to  them  at  all ;  they  used  their  names 
as  synonymous  with  all  kinds  of  roguery,  they  expected  them  to 
cheat  them,  they  tried  to  pay  them  short  fares,  and  they  produced 
what  they  wanted  as  regularly  as  a  Covent  Garden  salesman  does 
his  early  broccoli  and  his  'sparagus." 

There  was  so  much  truth  in  what  Mr.  Limbertongue  said,  that 
I  quietly  assented,  and  merely  asked  him  if  he  had  been  long 
a  cad. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  about  two  years ;  I  was  driver  first,  but 
sitting  from  eight  in  the  morning  till  half-past  eleven  at  night 
didn't  suit  me  ;  so  I  got  moved  to  the  rear,  and  here  I  am." 

Mr.  Limbertongue  did  not  tell  me  what  he  was  before  being  a 
conductor,  but  I  gathered  from  him  that  in  early  life  he  had  lived 
in  Paris,  and  in  the  adjacent  countries.  I  fancied  that  he  had 
been  a  gentleman's  servant  from  the  fact  of  his  declaring  that  he 
had  had  plenty  of  enjoyment,  and  that  the  best  of  it  was  that  he 
had  not  run  through  his  own  money  to  get  it.  He  talked  with 
shrewdness  and  lonhommie  of  his  life  in  the  villages  about  Paris, 
of  the  kindness  of  the  people,  of  the  excellence  of  their  cheap 
wines,  of  their  hospitality,  of  everything,  indeed,  except  of  the 
beauty  of  their  women,  which,  Englishman-like,  he  could  not  be 

f'ot  to  acknowledge.     He  saw,  he  said,  more  pretty  faces  up  and 
own  the  New  Road  in  one  day  than  he  did  during  the  whole  year 
.that  he  spent  in  France  and  Flanders. 
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He  had  been  to  Antwerp,  to  Brussels,  to  all  sorts  of  towns  cele- 
brated or  otherwise,  and  had  lived  for  some  time  in  Vienna.  He 
had  accomplished  this  with  a  dogged  resolution  that  his  own 
tongue  was  the  best ;  he  spoke  very  little  French,  but  he  was 
perfect  by  some  curious  means  with  their  monetary  system,  and 
could  "  marchander  "  with  the  best  of  them.  After  such  a  life, 
being  the  conductor  of  an  omnibus  did  not  well  suit  him ;  but 
like  that  old  gentleman  upon  whom  Horace  builds  his  epistle,  ho 
bore  reverses  philosophically,  and — 

"Lived  on  little  with  a  cheerful  heart." 

"After  all,"  said  he,  "  I  observe  a  great  deal,  and  at  one  time 
I  used  to  read  a  great  deal ;  so  I  put  what  I  read  and  what  I 
observed  together,  and  I  make  something  of  them. 

"  I've  read,  sir,  that  there's  a  kind  of  fish,  not  much  like  a 
fish,  but  more  like  a  jelly,  that  has  a  stomach  and  digestive 
organs,  and  everything  necessary  to  carry  on  the  business  of  life, 
and  that  when  this  fish  is  cut  up  into  ten,  or  into  a  hundred 
pieces,  each  piece  will  form  a  separate  fish,  with  stomach  and 
digestion,  just  as  the  original  had.  That  fish  is  like  the  world. 
Cut  it  up  into  small  societies,  place  them  in  kingdoms,  republics, 
states,  or  even  monasteries,  or  omnibuses,  they  are  still  the 
world,  and  the  '  twelve  insides '  who  ride  with  me  of  a  morning 
carry  with  them  ambition,  pride,  love,  avarice,  hatred,  and  all 
the  passions  of  the  world  outside." 

I  was  struck  with  Mr.  Limbertongue's  observation ;  it  was  so 
evidently  true,  that  I  at  once  assented.  He  proceeded. 

"  I've  often  thought  that  the  characters  and  histories  of  people 
in  an  omnibus  would  make  a  very  amusing  book ;  I  know  them 
all,  I've  watched  their  faces  for  so  long  a  time,  that  I  think  their 
stories  and  characters  are  not  entirely  unknown  to  me,  and  if  I 
could  get  any  one  to  help  me,  I  fancy  I  might  make  as  good  a 
book  as  the  rest  of  'em.  I  may  as  well  go  in  with  the  literary 
gents.,"  said  Mr.  Limbertongue  slily,  "  as  the  literary  gents  may 
go  in  and  usurp  my  title,  and  call  themselves  conductors." 

As  I  was  a  "  literary  gent."  myself,  this  hit  of  my  visitor  made 
me  smile,  but  I  was  interested  in  the  conversation,  and  when  the 
omnibus  got  to  its  destination,  Mr.  Limbertongue's  business  being 
done  for  the  day,  or  rather  for  the  night,  he  took  the  opportunity 
of  walking  with  me,  and  telling  me  how  this  little  book,  which 
was  a  favourite  idea  with  him,  was  to  be  made. 

In  pursuance  of  his  plan — for  I  must  confess  that  I  looked 
but  lightly  on  the  speculation — Mr.  Limbertongue  begged  and  ob- 
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tained  "  our  "  gracious  permission  to  visit  "  us  "  in  our  library, 
to  arrange  about  the  publication  of  the  fruits  of  his  brain. 
Partly  to  study  the  character  of  my  friend,  and  partly  from  the 
novelty  of  the  thing,  I  soon  became  intimate  with  him,  and  threw 
into  the  form  which  they  now  hold  the  various  relations  which 
came  from  his  mouth.  At  the  same  time,  to  give  a  variety  to 
these  sketches,  I  occasionally  mended  his  language,  and  placed  at 
certain  intervals  different  stories  and  sketches,  so  that  the  same- 
ness of  Mr.  Limbertongue's  relation  might  be  done  away  with  ; 
for  whether  I  have  attained  it  or  not — and  I  do  not  suppose 
that  I  have  done  so — the  art  of  bookmaking  is  a  very  great 
one,  by  which  many  authors  who  have  else  but  little  merit  suc- 
ceed in  life,  and  which  I  reverence  very  greatly. 

So  it  was  that  the  little  volume  sprang  up  between  us,  greatly 
to  the  delight  of  my  new  friend,  and  greatly  also  to  his  pride  ;  he 
imagined  that  the  world  had  but  to  see  his  work  and  appreciate 
it,  but  more  especially  he  seemed  to  revel  in  the  idea,  that  all  the 
characters  he  had  portrayed  would  be  struck  by  a  sort  of  self- 
consciousness,  and  would  read  their  inner  selves  in  the  book  as 
plainly  as  they  could  see  their  faces  in  the  glass.  The  Reverend 
Rubric  Banns  would  be  reformed  by  his  words,  Mr.  Tom  Spot 
would  take  heed  by  his  advice,  Mr.  Hammertop  would  be  greatly 
delighted,  and  see  Limbertongue's  gratitude  in  his  portrayal, 
and  the  Poor  Patient  would,  in  her  last  dreary  rides,  be  cheered 
by  the  consciousness  that  one  was  watching  her,  who  loved  and 
pitied  her. 

I  must  confess  that  his  face  fell  when  I  told  him  that  instead 
of  all  this,  instead  of  promoting  kindly  feeling,  and  of  making 
every  one  comfortable,  it  might  have  the  very  contrary  effect 
— that  most  of  us,  not  to  say  especially  the  Rev.  R.  Banns  and  his 
class,  but  that  most  of  us  paid  but  little  attention  to  a  book ;  that 
the  writer  was  unthought  of,  just  as  much  as  the  jack-pudding 
who  at  a  pantomime  amuses  us  and  makes  our  little  people  laugh. 
He  would  not  at  first  believe  it. 

"  No,  no,  sir,"  he  said,  "  you  writers  are  very  great  men,  and 
are  thought  a  very  great  deal  of,  you  know  you  are." 

"  Pray  by  whom?"  said  I ;  "  not  by  your  family,  for  no  man  is 
a  prophet  in  his  own  country.  Not  by  your  friends,  for  they 
know  you  well  enough  to  doubt  the  fine  speeches  and  noble  actions 
you  attribute  to  your  hero,  and  too  well  to  fancy  that  you  are  very 
unlike  the  successful  villain  of  your  book.  Some  young  heart 
and  warm  imagination  a  hundred  miles  away  may  be  set  aglow  by 
your  sentiments,  but  the  fire  fades  out  before  it  reaches  you,  and 
you  are  not  even  cheered  by  a  sight  of  the  reflection.  Then,  if 
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you  are  light  and  cheerful,  your  serious  readers  think  you  make 
light  of  religion,  and  that  you  persuade  your  readers  to  love  the 
world  too  much ;  if  you  are  sombre  and  earnest,  they  think  that 
you  usurp  the  province  of  the  preacher,  and  that  such  thoughts 
are  out  of  place  in  a  hook.  You  will  he  accepted  as  an  amuse- 
ment, that  is  all ;  if  you  go  beyond  that,  there  will  be  a  dozen  or 
so  at  least  ready  to  repeat  the  question,  '  Who  made  thee  a  ruler 
and  a  guide  over  us  ?  '  In  short,"  said  I,  "you  will  find  that  liter- 
ature is  an  unrecognised  profession,  and  that  people  will  only 
bear  being  sermonised  and  advised  by  regular  practitioners. 
Thus  the  doctor  may  talk  about  their  health,  the  clergyman 
about  their  conscience  ;  but  the  bookmaker,  who  has  a  wider 
audience  and  a  harder  task  than  any  of  these,  will  be  only  called 
in  to  amuse  them,  and  woe  be  to  him  if  he  takes  anything  more 
upon  himself.  For  instance,"  said  I,  "do  not  you  yourself  think 
that  many  of  the  wise  sayings  which  from  the  lips  of  Dr.  Johnson 
were  thought  rude,  would  have  been  accepted  as  gently  and 
deemed  as  soft  as  melted  butter  itself,  if  they  had  fallen  from  the 
lips  of  a  Lord  Bishop  of  the  time  ?  Yet  Johnson  has  probably 
done  more  good  than  all  the  bench  of  bishops  who  lived  in  his 
day,  and  had  a  right  to  be  accepted  as  a  teacher  equally  with  them, 
for  he  was  a  professor  of  the  same  Holy  Creed,  and  whilst  they 
had  devoted  themselves  to  a  profession  which  brought  them  rank 
and  wealth,  he  had  spent  his  talents  upon  one  which  only  even 
by  luck  brought  him  but  his  pension  of  three  hundred  a-year. 

"  This  is  all  very  natural, — individuals  are  not  to  blame  for 
it,  but  society  is.  As  that  is  constituted,  and  it  appears  to 
have  been  much  the  same  when  Homer  lived,  the  teacher  who  is 
unrecognised  will  be  so  till  he  is  dead.  Then  perhaps  people  will 
listen  to  him  when  his  heart  can  no  longer  feel  the  influence  he 
excites,  or  beat  warmly  to  the  praise  he  deserves." 

Mr.  Limbertongue  shuffled  on  the  chair  upon  which  he  sat, 
and  looked  up  to  the  books  which  filled  the  book-case.  He  was 
struck  with  those  works,  and  made  a  bow  to  them.  He  declared 
that  I  was  gloomy,  and  that  the  world  wasn't  so  bad  as  that,  and 
then  with  very  great  deference  made  the  following  suggestion  : — 

"After  all,  sir,  don't  you  think  as  we  have  got  ourselves  to 
thank  for  the  manner  in  which  the  world  treats  us?  Don't 
we,"  (Mr.  Limbertongue  already  assumed  the  author),  "  don't  we, 
after  we  have  written  a  meritorious  book,  call  upon  all  our 
friends  to  wonder  at  us  ?  Don't  we  always  drag  the  author  about 
with  us,  and  seek  to  be  admired  as  men,  just  because  we  are 
authors  ?  " 

'*  Upon  my  word,  sir,"  said  I,  "you  are  already  anticipating 
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the  verdict  of  posterity.  You  are  drawing  a  bill  which  that  cele- 
brated company  will  in  all  probability  not  accept ;  I  really  do  not 
see  why  we  should  not  be  recognised  both  as  men  and  as  authors. 
Mr.  Hudson,  when  so  successful,  was  not  only  the  Mayor  of  York, 
but  he  was  the  Iron  King,  and  his  deeds  brought  him  into  notice. 
The  conqueror  of  Scinde  preserved  his  original  rank  of  Major 
General,  but  he  was  also  the  conqueror  of  Scinde.  What  cabinet- 
maker does  a  fine  piece  of  work,  what  half-dozen  young  ladies 
work  a  crochet  counterpane  for  the  Queen,  but  are  celebrated  also 
as  themselves  and  as  the  artists  of  the  work  they  have  done  ? 
Surely  our  authors  have  been  retiring  and  quiet  enough.  The 
fault  lies  with  society ;  their  calling  has  been  a  poor  one,  and 
poorly  paid,  and  consequently  it  is  measured  by  the  money  it 
produces,  and  despised.  A  man  may  by  a  leader  shake  England 
from  one  end  to  the  other  on  Monday  morning,  and  be  called  a 
low  scribbler  on  Tuesday  night." 

Mr.  Limbertongue  was  crest-fallen;  but  he  looked  at  the 
sheets  of  MS.  which  lay  on  niy  secretaire,  and  yet  wished  to  be- 
long to  the  republic  of  letters.  He  fancied  that  after  he  had 
published  the  book  he  would  be  thought  something  more  of,  and 
I  for  my  part  was  not  unwilling  to  gratify  him.  The  reader  has 
the  result  before  him.  Whether  the  sketches  show  any  deep 
knowledge  of  humanity  is  one  thing ;  whether  they  are  amusing 
is  another ;  if  they  are  both,  the  reader  will  not  repent  having 
entered  Mr.  Limbertongue's  omnibus;  if  they  are  neither,  he 
has  only,  after  a  sigh  of  regret  for  his  fare  paid,  to  make  a  re- 
solve never  to  travel  in  the  same  vehicle  again. 


THE  YOUNG  GENTLEMAN'S  STORY. 

A  VERY  quiet,  gentlemanly  young  man,  handsome,  sedate,  and 
•with  that  calmness  about  him  which  wisdom  gives  to  those  who 
have  deep  feelings,  is  seated  in  Mr.  Limbertongue 's  omnibus,  not 
very  far  from  Mr.  Hammertop.     His  overcoat,  which  is  remark- 
ably handsome,  Mr.  Limbertongue  remarks,  has  been  bought  of 
a  Jew ;   and  upon  the  editor's  inquiring  why,  he  tells  me  that  he 
neard  him  say  so,  and  that  he  only  gave  thirty  shillings  for  it, 
and  that  he  would  not  part  from  it  for  the  same  number  of  pounds. 
On  this  account  Mr.  Limbertongue  suggests  that  it  is  lined 
with  five-pound  notes  stolen  from  some  robbery,  and  that  the 
young  gentleman  will,  when  the  affair  has  blown  over  for  a  year 
or  two,  pass  them,  and  live  on  the  results.     But  the  suggestion, 
although  excessively  ingenious,  does  not  satisfy  me,  and  I  there- 
fore wish  to  learn  the  history  of  that  coat.     Somehow  or  another 
I  arrive  at  the  history.     I  am  not  going  to  tell  how,  because 
editors  are  all-powerful,  and  it  is  very  well  known  do  use  their 
steel  pens  as  divining  rods  to  get  at  the  thoughts  and  deeds  of 
men,  and  to  find  gold  in  hearts  and  in  places  where  others  would 
find  lead.     In  saying  lead,   I  don't   allude  to  people's  brains. 
That,  I  am  sure,  is  a  popular  fallacy.     I  wish  some  friends  of 
mine  had  lead  in  their  brains,  for  that  does  become  bright,  and 
motive,  and  beautiful,  under  the  effects  of  heat;  but  some  brains 
have  merely  a  dull  kind  of  dross,  whicli  falls  to  pieces,  and  is 
capable  of  nothing. 

But  in  the  mean  time  the  reader  is  waiting  for  the  story.     I 
will  not  say  how  I  got  it,  but  here  it  is  : — 

A  HOLYWELL  STREET  COAT. 

c<  A  ton  revers  j 'admire  une  reprise  ; 

C'est  encore  un  doux  souvenir. 
Feignant  un  soir  de  fuir  la  tendre  Lise, 
Je  sens  sa  main  me  retenir. 
On  se  de"chive,  et  cet  outrage 
Aupres  d'elle  encliaine  mes  pas. 
Lisette  a  mis  deux  jours  a  tant  d'ouvrage  ; 
Mon  vieil  ami,  ne  nous  se'parons  pas." 

BEKANGER  (A  son  halitj. 
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How  the  event  of  a  moment  may  govern  those  of  a  life,  some- 
times for  evil  and  sometimes  for  good  :  men  may  well  be  thought- 
ful, and  careful  too. 

I  had  been  to  Lady  Canterwell's  party,  and  we  had,  very  much 
against  the  wishes  of  her  husband,  but  very  much  to  the  delight 
of  that  good-natured  soul,  kept  up  the  festivities — I  copy  the 
word  from  the  report  in  the  papers — till  a  very  late  hour  :  that 
is,  the  nobodies  did — the  somebodies  just  looked  in  and  went 
away,  making  us  nobodies  feel  very  uncomfortable  whilst  they 
were  there.  At  last  we  all  departed,  and  I  and  another  nobody 
of  the  name  of  Simpson  walked  away,  feeling  very  cold  and 
knocked  up. 

Simpson,  who  dealt  very  largely  in  symbolical  language,  said 
that  we  looked  "  seedy."  I  can  only  say  that  I  felt  the  want  of 
a  great  coat  terribly,  having  had  mine  stolen  not  long  before  by 
an  ingenious  gentleman,  who  knocked  at  the  front  door  of  our 
house,  and  pretended  to  have  dropped  his  spectacles  down  the 
area.  "Whilst  Mary  ran  down  for  them,  he  ran  off  with  my  coat. 

The  night  before  had  been  warm,  and  as  Jack  Simpson  said 
"  muggy,"  but  our  variable  climate  had  been  true  to  itself,  and 
had  extemporised  a  frost.  My  teeth  chattered,  and  I  shivered 
with  cold. 

"This  will  never  do,"  said  Jack.  "Now,  Quartus" — I  had 
been  the  smallest  of  four  brothers  at  school,  and  Jack,  who  went 
to  the  same  place  with  me,  always  retained  the  Quartus — "  now, 
Quartus,  what  do  say  to  some  early  purl?" 

I  refused  the  offer,  and  hurried  Jack  home,  with  great  diffi- 
culty dragging  him  past  an  early  coffee-house,  he  wishing,  dressed 
out  as  he  was,  to  indulge  with  the  denizens  of  that  restaurant 
upon  the  abominable  decoction  served  out  to  them. 

"  You're  not  half  a  brick,  Quartus,"  said  Jack;  "  you'll  never 
get  over  that  shivering  fit." 

"  No,  not  with  a  mixture  of  mahogany  shavings  and  hot  water," 
said  I,  with  disgust. 

"  Eh  bien  ! "  retorted  Jack,  "  he  that  will  to  Cupar  maun  to 
Cupar." 

London  had  not  long  been  awake,  but  as  we  got  into  the  Strand 
some  of  the  houses  were  opened,  and  the  fresh  faces  of  the  pas- 
sengers put  myself  and  Jack  to  great  shame.  Jack  also  glanced 
every  moment  at  my  slightly-clad  figure,  and  declared  I  should 
die  with  cold,  whilst  the  passers-by  seemed  to  regard  us  both 
with  surprise,  and  myself — I  had  a  white  silk  waistcoat  on — with 
especial  wonder. 

At  length  we  passed  behind  the  church,  which  stands  like  a 
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small  island  in  the  Strand,  opposite  Somerset  House,  and  then 
into  Holywell  Street.  No  shops  therein  were  opened  but  one 
towards  the  end,  the  door  of  which  was  ajar,  and  at  which  stood  a 
venerable  Jew,  smoothing  and  arranging  a  handsome  and  not 
far  from  new  great  coat,  which  he  had  purchased.  The  garment 
was  of  that  peculiar  and  indescribable  class  termed  "  gentle- 
manly," and  the  Jew  looked  at  it  with  pride. 

He  smoothed  down  the  collar,  looked  how  it  set,  turned  it  up 
and  looked  under  it,  examined  the  underneath  part  of  the  cuffs, 
and  then  paraded  the  elbows,  and  finally  looked  with  immense 
interest  at  the  button-holes. 

"  S'help  me,  the  best  I've  bought  for  a  week,  good  ash  new, 
hasn't  been  worn  above  once  or  twice,  fit  for  a  lord — yesh,  I  thinks 
I'll  keep  it  for  myself." 

"  I'll  buy  that  coat,  my  friend,"  said  I,  "how  much  do  you 
want  for  it  ?  Here,  don't  put  it  on,  I'd  rather  not." 

"And  what'll  ye  give  for  it,  sir?"  said  the  Jew. 

*'Pooh,  Moss,"  interrupted  Jack,  "  now  don't  be  absurd,  don't 
expect  us  to  be  buyers  and  sellers  too — let  my  friend  have  the 
coat ;  ask  a  fair  figure,  and  be  contented." 

It  was  all  very  w?ell  for  Jack  to  uphold  Christian  philosophy  to 
the  Israelite.  The  habit  of  bargaining  has  done  its  work  upon  the 
Israelitish  nation,  and  it  needs  a  sounder  man  than  the  author  of 
Sidouia  to  defend  them.  Buy  at  the  cheapest,  sell  at  the  dearest, 
is  ever  their  motto.  I  wonder  whether  or  no  they  ever  help  their 
friends  in  a  bargain,  or  whether  diamond  cuts  diamond  there  as 
elsewhere.  I  presume  it  does.  It  is  painful  to  see,  as  one  may 
sometimes  do  in  the  west-end  squares,  two  Jews  set  down  the 
burdens  which  they  bear,  and  for  which  they  have  been  chaffering, 
and  then  compare  their  various  luck,  and  after  that  "chaff" 
each  other  upon  the  sharpness  or  dulness  which  they  have  each 
exhibited.  They  hate  each  other  then  more  than  they  do  Christ- 
ians ;  they  cant  bear  that  brother  Josephs  should  be  more  lucky 
in  his  dealings  than  brother  Abrahams.  If  Josephs  gets  a  hat 
which  will  iron  up  and  look  like  new,  Abrahams  gives  him  a  look 
perfectly  unequalled  save  by  that  which  Josephs  gives  when  he 
finds  that  in  black  trousers  Abrahams  has  been  lucky.  A  smart 
and  lively,  but  deep  writer  of  the  day  has  said,  that  "  he  who 
lives  by  the  till  shall  die  by  the  till ; "  if  we  look  at  the  faces  of 
some  of  the  old  dealers  of  Great  Queen  Street  and  Marylebone 
Lane,  we  shall  find  this  true  enough,  and  thus  the  demon  of 
avarice  has  its  grip  upon  the  throat  of  many  a  scion  of  that  noble 
nation  whose  lawgivers  gave  laws  to  the  world. 

The  end  of  our  present  bartering  and  chaffering  was,  that 
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through  the  very  warm  intervention  of  my  friend  Jack,  Mr.  Moss 
abated  his  price  from  two  guineas  first  to  two  pounds,  and  then, 
after  having  made  a  stand  there,  and  disputed  shillings  and  even 
sixpences  with  great  obstinacy,  he  was  finally  routed  by  the  con- 
summate generalship  of  Jack,  and  induced  to  let  me  have  the 
•coat  for  one  pound  ten.  I  never  had  a  better  coat  in  my  life — I 
never  rejoiced  so  much  in  a  bargain.  It  fitted  me  admirably. 
We  went  into  a  cigar  divan,  perfumed  and  fumigated  the  coat 
with  vigorous  puffs  of  tobacco  smoke,  and  then  I  put  it  on. 
When  I  reached  home  I  was  quite  warm  and  comfortable. 

It  was  but  a  few  nights  after  this  that  I  put  on  my  new 
purchase,  and  went  out  to  walk  in  the  streets. 

The  night  was  cold,  and  over  the  bridges,  for  I  had  again 
strolled  towards  the  Strand,  the  wind  blew  keenly.  The  town 
looked  very  uncomfortable,  and  to  me  deserted.  The  sky  was 
unclouded,  and  the  stars  sparkling,  and  the  people  who  hurried 
past  evidently  drew  more  closely  together,  with  the  same  sense  of 
loneliness  that  I  had.  Sometimes,  I  fancy,  crowds  of  dissimilar 
beings  are  penetrated  with  the  same  feeling. 

The  crowded  Strand  seemed  more  lonely  to  me  than  the  quiet 
street.  I  had  no  friend  there,  nor  did  T  expect  to  see  one,  I 
therefore  walked  down  Adam  Street,  Adelffhi,  and  thence  passed 
to  Robert  Street,  a  little  street,  as  quiet  and  as  deserted  at  that  time 
of  night  as  Highgate  cemetery,  and  paced  up  and  down,  turning 
occasionally  round  the  corner  on  to  the  terrace  which  looks  upon 
the  river. 

Out  in  the  distance  lay  the  hulls  of  black  boats  and  barges,  and 
here  and  there  a  twinkling  light,  hung  at  the  stern,  warned  any 
craft  from  running  a  boat  down.  The  river  lapsed  along  silently, 
deeply,  giving  an  occasional  swirl  as  it  went  past  hurrying  to  its 
destination. 

I  had  been  leaning  over  the  balustrade,  thinking  of  the  human 
tide  which  ran  on  one  side  of  the  Strand,  and  the  black  water 
which  hurried  on  in  a  like  manner  on  the  other,  when  I  became 
conscious  that  I  was  watched. 

It  was  a  kind  of  intuitive  perception  which  told  me  so,  that 
every  time  I  stopped  some  one  at  a  certain  distance  stopped  also, 
that  as  I  went  on  the  watcher  went  on,  that  as  I  receded,  he  or 
she,  standing  in  the  dark  shadow  of  the  houses,  receded  also. 

I  did  not  like  the  looks  of  the  affair,  so  I  walked  on  leisurely 
in  a  manner  which  I  felt  sure  would  cause  the  person  to  follow 
me  ;  and  then  when  I  was  sure  that  I  had  thrown  them  off  their 
guard,  I  turned  round  and  walked  swiftly  back,  determined,  if  a 
man,  to  find  out  his  reasons  for  dogging  me  in  that  manner ;  and 
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if  it  were  a  woman,  to  pass  quickly  away  into  lighted  streets,  so 
as  to  escape  her  surveillance. 

I  did  so. 

The  figure  was  that  of  a  woman,  of  a  lady,  for  external  figures 
have  something  of  the  mind  with  them.  The  man  of  a  great 
soul,  the  woman  of  a  pure  mind,  carryall  this  about  them  in  their 
figures  unmistakeably,  just  as  much  as  Milton's  Ithuriel  did  his 
majesty  and  his  Dalilah,  in  her  swimming  gait,  her  looseness. 

Directly  I  turned  the  lady  halted,  and  to  my  surprise  ran  to 
me.  But  guess  my  consternation  when  I  found  myself  embraced, 
and  that  closely,  with  a  pair  of  beautifully  rounded  arms,  and 
pressed  against  a  bust  which  might  have  served  for  a  model  of  a 
young  Diana. 

"  Really."  I  stammered,  "  really,  there  must  be  some  mistake." 

"  Oh  no,  no,  no,  Stephen,  no !  I  have  found  you  now,  and  I 
will  never  leave  you ;  come  home,  do  pray  come  home,  and  all 
will  be  forgiven." 

"  All  will  be  forgiven,"  said  I  to  myself — the  very  language  of 
an  advertisement  which  has  been  repeated  for  this  week. 

"  O  TEPHEN  B.— Do,  dearest,  return.  Your  family 
O  are  disconsolate,  everything  is  arranged,  and  all 
will  be  forgiven. — E.  L.  B." 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  I,  "  madam,  you  mistake ;  I  cannot 
return  home,  I  have  no  home,  in  fact,  to  return  to." 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  have,  Stephen,  you  know  you  have.  Every- 
thing has  been  arranged  to  your  wishes." 

"Everything  arranged;"  here  is  an  adventure,  thought  I.  Is 
this  a  disconsolate  wife  ?  am  I  a  brute  of  a  husband  ?  I  again 
spoke. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  put  an  end  to  such  a  romantic  adventure,"  said 
I,  flinging  away  my  cigar,  "  but  really  this  is  a  case  of  mistaken 
identity.  My  name  certainly  is  Stephen,  but  my  Christian  name 
is  Clifford." 

"  Oh,  no,"  cried  the  girl  in  a  heart-broken  tone,  as  if  she  would 
not  give  up  her  credence,  "  oh,  no,  it  cannot  be ;  your  voice  I 
should  know  anywhere,  if,  indeed,  I  had  not  recognised  your 
figure  and  your  coat." 

The  truth  struck  upon  me  at  once ;  I  felt  hurt  and  alarmed  at 
disturbing  the  young  lady's  belief,  but  I  felt  it  must  be  done ;  she 
was  evidently  seeking  some  near  and  dear  relation.  I  at  once 
resolved  upon  what  to  do.  "  Come  under  this  lamp,  madam," 
said  I.  "  You  will  easily  see  this  is  but  a  mistake.  The  coat 
you  may  indeed  recognise — I  bought  it  but  a  night  or  so  ago." 

I  felt  the  arm  which  leant  upon  mine  tremble  as  we  hastened 
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towards  tlie  lamp ;  the  light  which  then  fell  upon  both  of  our 
faces  made  the  young  lady  at  once  see  the  mistake.  Her  deep 
blue  eyes  swam  for  a  moment,  then  she  reeled  and  fell  into  my 
arms,  muttering,  "  Great  heavens,  it  is  not  Stephen  !  " 

I  untied  the  strings  of  her  bonnet,  and  loosened  her  shawl,  and 
turned  her  to  the  wind.  The  cold  breeze  revived  her,  she  looked 
up  and  blushed  deeply,  and  thanked  me  for  my  kindness.  She 
begged  me  to  excuse  her,  and  after  retying  her  bonnet  was  about 
to  move  away. 

I  at  once  stayed  her.  "Wait,  madam,"  said  I,  "you  are  yet 
weak,  let  me  summon  a  cab ;  perhaps  I  can  assist  you  in  your 
search." 

She  thanked  me  most  earnestly,  and  allowed  me  to  do  so. 
Whilst  walking  slowly  to  the  Strand,  she  told  me  that  she,  an 
only  daughter,  was  in  search  of  her  brother,  who  had,  after  many 
troubles  occasioned  by  his  conduct,  fled  from  their  home,  a  small 
house  not  far  from  Sutton,  in  Surrey.  That,  in  order  to  bring 
him  back  to  parents  whose  hearts  his  conduct  was  breaking,  they 
had  advertised  for  him  repeatedly,  but  with  no  effect.  That  she 
and  her  parents  had  come  up  to  London,  in  hopes  of  finding  him, 
and  that  it  was  whilst  looking  hopelessly  out  of  the  window  of  the 
house  in  which  they  lodged  that  they  saw  a  figure  pass,  which  I 
presume  must  have  been  my  own,  which  exactly  resembled  his, 
that  she  had  hastily  put  on  her  bonnet,  and  had  run  to  follow 
me.  That  she  had  lost  me  for  a  moment,  and  had  finally  seen 
me  turn  down  Adam  Street,  but  that  then  the  light  of  the  win- 
dows showed  her  that  my  walk  was  somewhat  different  to  his. 
That  she  bad  watched  me  for  some  time,  and  that,  seeing  me 
leaning  over  the  parapet,  she  was  in  an  agony  of  fear  lest  that  I 
meditated  suicide.  That  she  at  last  determined  to  speak  to  me, 
fully  persuaded  that  I  was  her  brother. 

As  I  had  glanced  over  the  Times  the  other  morning,  when  I 
first  saw  that  unpleasant  advertisement,  I  had  felt  a  sudden  thrill 
of  pity  as  I  read  it.  I  never  miss  reading  that  wonderful  second 
column,  it  always  possesses  an  interest  to  me.  The  affectionate 
notices,  the  assignations,  the  queer  bits  of  news,  the  romance  in 
the  very  cyphers  which  one  can't  read,  puzzle  one.  Ah,  what  a 
story  any  one  of  those  would  tell ;  if  some  of  the  people  who  are 
tired  and  liases  would  but  think  over  that  second  column,  I  think 
they  would  start  in  life  with  some  interest.  Here  in  one  may  be 
a  love-match  carrying  on ;  here,  in  another,  an  Italian  revolution 
which  shall  shake  the  world.  Nor  are  love  and  patriotism  alone 
on  that  small  stage — guilt  steps  in  occasionally  with  his  secret 
ways  and  cunning  wiles  ;  woe  breaks  out  into  loud  wailing,  pro- 
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claiming  its  desertion  and  the  infidelity  of  some  who  have  ever 
sworn  to  be  faithful,  and  sometimes,  too,  stern  revenge  puts  on 
the  buskin  and  tells  to  one  alone,  though  thousands  hear  the 
voice,  that  a  time  shall  come  when  his  wild  justice  shall  be  felt. 
There  is  something  strange  in  that  assemblage  of  words  of  an  un- 
known tongue ;  Rachel  wails,  and  the  prophet  cries  out,  but  in 
this  world's  wilderness  few  heed  them.  The  merchant  looks  to 
the  funds  and  the  markets ;  the  men  of  the  sea  to  the  ships 
chronicled  as  sailing  each  day ;  the  farmer  to  the  crops ;  the  poli- 
ticians to  the  state  of  the  country  party ;  the  bookworm  to  the  new 
editions  and  announcements ;  the  ladies  to  the  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages ;  and  all  these  have  several  suitors,  but  there  is  only 
one  pair  of  eyes  that  looks  after  that  curious  announcement  which 
shall  vivify  him  or  her  with  a  simple  YES,  or  blast  all  hopes  with 
a  NO. 

Some  such  thoughts  as  these  swam  through  my  brain  as  we 
passed  rapidly  towards  Tavistock  Street,  Bedford  Square,  where 
"the  parents  of  the  young  lady  were  in  lodgings.  The  old  couple 
were  in  an  agony  of  suspense,  and,  seeing  a  man  descend  with 
their  daughter,  very  naturally  supposed  that  their  son  had  come 
home.  Their  disappointment  was  cruel,  but  when  they  found  out 
that  I,  who  knew  London  well,  and  was  an  adept  at  London  ways, 
had  proffered  my  assistance  to  find  their  son,  the  gratitude  of  these 
people,  who  were  friendless  and  alone,  may  well  be  conceived.  I 
was  pressed  most  earnestly  to  stay  to  supper  with  them ;  I  did  so, 
and  a  very  pleasant  evening  I  spent. 

I  found  that  the  old  gentleman,  who  was  well  educated  and 
intelligent,  had  lived  too  much  the  life  of  a  student  to  please  his 
son,  who  was  one  of  those  unfortunate  young  men  who  imbibe  in 
the  country  an  immense  idea  of  London  life.  To  be  sure,  Sutton 
was  not  far  from  London,  and  the  noise  and  intoxication  of  the 
mighty  city  vibrated  as  it  were  upon  this  boy's  heart. 

He  had  determined  therefore  to  come  up  to  London,  and  his 
father  had  so  far  seconded  his  views  as  to  get  him  a  place  with  a 
rising  salary  in  a  banking  house.  Separated  from  his  father's 
roof,  my  namesake  began  to  enjoy  himself,  and  after  various 
irregularities  at  last  was  found  to  have  considerable  deficiencies 
in  ,1ns  accounts,  and  was  dismissed.  His  father  had  made  up 
these  deficiencies  and  had  taken  his  son  home,  and  had  begged 
him  to  live  with  him  till  something  better  could  be  done  for  him, 
for  Mr.  Hamilton  was  not  a  rich  man  ;  but  after  living  at  home 
about  a  week  he  abstracted  some  money  from  his  father's  desk 
and  stole  up  to  London  in  the  night. 

That  was  the  story  of  the  advertisement.     The  father  had  been 
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deeply  offended,  and  had  vowed  never  to  see  his  son  again ;  the 
mother  and  sister  had  heen  still  true  to  the  guilty  boy,  and  the 
initials,  which  told  him  that  all  was  forgiven,  and  that  everything 
had  been  arranged,  were  those  of  his  sister. 

The  words  in  which  the  old  gentleman  gave  me  these  facts, 
the  interpolations  of  his  mother  and  sister,  and  the  little  cha- 
racteristic touches  which  those  who  know  people  well  always 
invest  their  narrations  of  them  with,  gave  me,  I  fancy,  a  little 
insight  into  my  namesake's  character. 

He  was  a  coward  and  a  rogue.  I  saw  some  letters  from  him, 
and  I  felt  convinced  that  the  fears  which  his  relations  enter- 
tained of  his  doing  some  bodily  harm  to  himself  were  entirely 
false.  Kind-hearted  people  judge  others  by  themselves ;  thus 
Stephen  Hamilton's  mother  pictured  her  dear  son  dying  of  shame 
for  an  action  which,  had  he  those  feelings  with  which  she  gifted 
him,  he  never  would  have  done. 

It  was  finally  arranged  between  my  new  friends  and  myself 
that  I  should  endeavour  to  find  their  son.  I  had  not  myself  any 
serious  business,  and  I  proffered  this  aid  most  readily,  as  I 
feared  the  endeavours  of  a  friendless  girl  and  of  two  old  people 
would  be  of  little  use.  In  making  this  friendship  I  obeyed  my 
impulses.  I  wish  I  had  done  so  more  throughout  life.  They 
have  hitherto  whispered  to  me  very  little  but  good — why  have  I 
checked  them  ?  It  was  an  impulse  which  saved  me  from  such  a 
sin — an  impulse  which  prompted  such  an  action ;  the  determina- 
tion with  which  one  sets  about  a  vice  is  more  lasting,  dull,  and 
dogged  than  an  impulse.  An  impulse  to  good,  like  the  flashing 
of  lightning  from  heaven,  shows  you  the  right  path  and  then 
dies  out.  Take  it  or  leave  it  at  your  peril,  the  light  does  not 
come  again. 

I  shall  not  easily  forget  how  the  young  lady  thanked  me,  nor 
how  I  had  established  myself  at  once  as  her  friend  ;  her  cheerful 
voice,  which  cried  out,  "  Well,  we  shall  see  you  again  to-morrow," 
seemed  to  me  familiar  as  a  sister's  tones.  The  duty  I  had  set  to 
myself  seemed  pleasant,  for  even  then,  so  mercenary  are  we,  I 
had  shadowed  to  myself  a  high  reward. 

When  I  got  out  into  the  street,  the  first  thing  I  thought  upon 
was  the  best  plan  of  recovering  her  brother.  Advertising  I 
thought  was  no  good ;  ten  chances  to  one  he  would  not  see  the 
advertisement,  and  twenty  to  one,  if  he  did,  he  would  not  come 
back.  People  who  go  on  coquetting  with  vice  and  the  devil  for 
some  time,  at  last  let  vice  and  the  devil  catch  them  so  tightly  that 
they  cannot  go  back,  and  if  they  do  chance  to  scramble  out  of  the 
mess,  they  are  like  Mr.  Plausible  in  Bunyan's  allegory,  and  get 
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out  on  the  far  side  of  the  slough.  Perhaps  young  Hamilton's 
companions  held  him  back  ;  he  had  little  or  no  money,  I  might 
be  sure  ;  the  coat,  which  his  sister  had  recognised,  and  which  his 
mother  and  father  had  also  claimed  as  his,  must  have  been  sold 
under  some  pressing  necessity.  So  putting  all  these  things  toge- 
ther, I  determined  to  consult  my  friend  Jack,  and  with  him  to 
proceed  at  once  to  Mr.  Moss. 

Jack  Simpson,  when  I  called  upon  him  at  his  chambers  in 
Lyon's  Inn,  was  at  home,  and  was  jolly  and  merry  as  ever. 
He  glanced  at  my  coat,  and  declared  that  it  was  the  best  bar- 
gain I  ever  made.  I  said,  drily,  that  I  hoped  it  would  turn 
out  so. 

"  Why,  what's  in  the  wind  now  ?"  said  Jack. 
"  Oh,  I  merely  want  to  find  out  the  owner  of  this  coat,  that's 
all." 

"  You  haven't  found  a  fifty  pound  note  in  the  pocket,  which 
you  wish  to  return,  have  you?" 

"  Not  exactly,  Jack,"  said  I,  "but  something  better." 
"  What  is  it  looms  in  the  future  ?"  cried  Simpson ;  "  speak,  you 
sphynx-like fellow,  and  let  me  pass  to  Thebes?" 

I  told  him  in  a  few  plain  words  how  matters  stood,  and  that  I 
•wanted  much  to  turn  up  this  cub  of  a  brother. 

"  So  do  I,"  said  Jack,  '*  and  we'll  do  so,  if  it  is  only  to  give 
him  a  monitory  thrashing,  just  before  we  send  him  back  to  his 
parents  ; "  so  saying*  Jack  threw  himself  into  a  fighting  attitude, 
and  hit  out  right  and  left,  in  a  manner  which  shook  the  old  cham- 
bers, and  made  him  red  in  the  face. 

"  You  wouldn't  like  to  stand  up  before  that,  old  fellow,  for 
about  five  minutes,  would  you  ?  "  said  he. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  I  returned  ;  "  now  put  on  your  boots,  brush 
your  hat  and  coat,  and  come  round  with  me  to  Mr.  Moss." 

"  I  won't  brush  my  things  for  him,"  said  Jack ;  "  or  the 
smarter  one  is  the  better  pigeon  he  will  think  one  to  pluck. 
Mind  you,  Quartus,  we  must  proceed  cautiously  with  the  old  file, 
or  the  chap  will  think  that  we  have  some  enormous  reward  to 
offer  him." 

"  I  wish  you  would  not  talk  so  much  of  proceeding,  but  pro- 
ceed at  once ;  come  along,  do." 

"  Ready,"  cried  Jack,  flinging  on  his  hat,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments we  were  in  Holywell  Street. 

Mr.  Moss  recognised  the  coat,  and,  laying  his  hand  familiarly  on 
my  arm,  wished  to  know  if  I  wanted  to  buy  a  splendid  bargain, 
nothing  less  than  a  waistcoat  to  match  it.  It  struck  me  that  the 
waistcoat  might  belong  to  the  same  individual,  so  I  went  in,  as 
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if  beguiled  by  Mr.  Moss,  and  Jack  dived  in  quickly  after  me,  so 
that  no  passing  acquaintance  should  by  any  chance  see  him. 

Mr.  Moss  produced  the  waistcoat,  but  it  evidently  belonged  to  a 
much  larger  man  than  the  coat  did,  and  I  was  thrown  out.  At 
this  juncture  my  friend  came  to  my  aid,  by  pretending  that  he 
wanted  a  dress  coat,  and  whilst  looking  at  the  various  garments 
produced,  kept  the  Jew  in  conversation  regarding  the  manner  in 
which  he  carried  on  his  business,  and  how  he  became  possessed 
of  certain  things  about  him.  Some  he  had  bought  from  valets, 
some  from  gentlemen  themselves,  some  from  their  wives,  some 
from  their  mistresses ;  in  short,  a  man  of  imagination  could  have 
entered  the  Jew's  shop  and  have  peopled  those  empty  garments 
with  creatures  of  the  brain. 

Jack  Simpson  was  hard  to  please,  but  about  the  tenth  dress 
coat  which  he  tried  on  looked  so  fashionable  and  new,  that  Jack 
threw  it  to  me  to  look  at,  and  at  the  same  time  turned  up  the 
inside  of  the  collar,  where,  upon  a  piece  of  coarse  red  serge,  a 
white  slip  of  tape  was  pasted,  bearing  the  name  of  the  customer 
in  the  tailor's  handwriting.  The  name  was  nothing  less  than 
"  Stephen  Hamilton." 

"Mr.  Moss,"  said  I,  suddenly,  "  where  did  you  get  this  coat 
from  ?  " 

"Ay,"  said  Jack,  "when  and  where?" 

"  'Pon  my  word,  gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Moss,  in  his  peculiar 
dialect,  "  I  got  it  honestly,  and  that's  all  I'll  tell  you." 

"  We  really  want  to  know  very  particularly,"  said  I. 

"  I  dare  say  you  do,  but  if  so,  why  do  you  come  into  my  house 
pretending  to  buy  coats  for  ?  'Spose  the  young  gentleman  has 
done  anything  wrong,  I  aint  going  to  peach,  and  to  get  him  into 
trouble.  I  gave  a  honest  sum  for  the  coat,  and  that's  all  I  know 
about  it." 

Finding  Mr.  Moss  so  very  obstinate,  I  drew  him  aside,  and 
told  him  the  whole  truth,  and  at  the  same  time  offered  him  two 
guineas  for  his  information,  should  it  turn  out  that  by  it  we 
secured  the  young  fellow.  To  do  the  Jew  justice,  he  had  a  hard 
struggle  as  to  refusing  the  money  altogether,  but  he  finally  com- 
promised the  matter  by  taking  a  sovereign,  and  telling  me  that 
he  not  only  knew  where  the  young  fellow  was  when  he  bought 
the  coat,  but  where  he  was  at  that  very  moment.  And  he  con- 
cluded the  bargain  by  sending  a  boy  with  us  to  the  very  place. 

Such  a  place ! — a  low  billiard  room ;  a  hell  on  a  small  scale,  with 
a  blackened  ceiling  and  a  dirty,  uncomfortable  look,  a  look  which 
frightened  simple  folks  away.  There,  cowering  over  a  low  fire, 
•without  a  coat,  waiting  for  the  evening  when  the  frequenters  of 
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the  room  should  come,  and  should  throw  him  a  few  halfpence  for 
his  services  as  marker,  sat  Stephen  Hamilton.  His  money  had 
soon  gone ;  it  was  spent  as  it  was  gotten,  madly ;  he  had  then 
lived  by  sacrificing  his  clothes,  and  had,  when  we  arrived,  but  a 
sorry  time  of  it,  not  having  had  a  decent  dinner  for  a  couple  of 
days.  Mr.  Moss  had  not  been  over  liberal  in  his  purchase  of  the 
coat,  and  out  of  the  money  which  he  did  get  the  potboy  ab- 
stracted some  little  for  his  commission  in  selling  it.  A  few  per- 
suasive words  and  a  little  argument  prevailed  upon  him  to  come- 
home  with  us,  having  repurchased  his  coat  for  the  purpose. 

The  rejoicings  incident  upon  his  return  were  not  deserved  by 
the  prodigal,  but  the  thanks  of  his  sister  and  his  parents  fully 
repaid  me.  How  it  was  that  afterwards  I  became  a  constant 
visitor  to  the  house  at  Button ;  how  it  was  that  I  superintended 
the  embarkation  of  the  incurable  brother  to  Australia,  where  he 
reformed  and  turned  out  well,  people  who  know  anything  about 
their  own  and  others'  hearts  will  guess. 

It  was  about  a  year  after  this,  when  the  cold  season  had  again 
come  round,  and  I  required  my  warm  coat,  that  I  sat  watching 
the  first  autumnal  fire  with  Ellen,  Stephen  Hamilton's  sister. 
I  had  been  a  frequent  visitor  since  her  brother's  departure ;  I  had 
become  as  a  son  to  the  house,  and  I  had  this  very  day  been  asked 
to  hold  a  little  festival  upon  the  receipt  of  the  first  penitent  and 
welcome  letter  from  their  son,  who  had  reached  his  destination, 
and  had,  at  the  same  time,  regained  his  senses.  How  was  it,  I 
wonder,  that  I  was  left  alone  with  Ellen  ?  and  how  was  it  that 
she,  sitt^ig  upon  the  little  couch  in  the  parlour,  drew  closely  to 
one  end  of  it,  and  seemed  to  invite  me  by  making  room  for  me  ? 
"  How  very  cold  and  chilly  it  is,"  she  said. 

"With  the  most  alarming  assurance  I  took  the  place,  sat  even 
closer  than  necessary  to  her,  and  began  to  converse  upon  him. 
upon  whom  we  were  both  thinking,  and  congratulated  her  upon 
the  happy  turn  which  everything  had  taken. 

Ellen  looked  sadly  in  the  fire,  and  gave  a  sigh,  not  one  of 
present  pain,  but  one  of  relief  after  much  suffering.  "  Stephen," 
she  said,  "has  tried  us  all,  and  but  for  you  would  have  been 
lost." 

I  tried  to  put  by  this  ever-recurring  gratitude,  and  said  that 
many  young  men  were  careless  and  foolish ;  that  it  was  the  fault 
of  our  society,  but  that  they  turned  out  well  in  the  end,  and 
made  good  men. 

"  I  have  no  faith  in  them,"  said  Ellen  calmly. 

"You  must  have  had  a  bitter  experience  certainly,  Miss 
Hamilton,"  I  said,  "  but  all  are  not  therefore  bad.  I  can  iina- 
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gine,"  I  continued,  "  a  woman  who  had  known  a  cruel  father,  or 
a  bad  and  useless  brother,  despising  us  men,  and  sitting  down 
calmly  to  a  lonely  single  life,  not  daring  to  trust  her  fortune 
where  others  had  been  wrecked." 

"  I  quite  believe  it,"  said  she  quietly. 

"  But  yet,  after  all,  with  men  such  an  opinion  would  be  thought 
both  shallow  and  unjust.  Because  we  have  a  Messalina,  shall  we 
disbelieve  in  Portia?  I  dislike  such  faith  that  has  no  depth  or 
endurance.  If  I  loved  a  woman,  I  would,  as  I  do  now,  hope  in 
the  purity  of  all,  and  try  to  believe  it  as  a  holy  creed." 

"  You  would  do  wisely.  Has  your  faith  in  woman  been  so  much 
shaken  as  mine  in  men  ?" 

"  I  cannot  answer,"  I  returned;  "but  surely,  Miss  Hamilton, 
you  do  not  distrust  us  all ;  surely  there  is  one  whom  you  would 
trust." 

Of  course  she  saw  my  self-love  in  all  this ;  of  course  she  saw 
exactly  what  I  meant,  or  she  would  not  have  done  as  she  did. 
She  knew  my  heart  lay  at  her  feet,  ready  for  her  to  take  up ;  one 
can  no  more  hide  honest  love  than  one  could  put  an  extinguisher 
over  Mount  Vesuvius.  She  put  out  her  hand  to  me,  therefore, 
turning  her  deep  quiet  eyes  upon  me  with  a  look  which  read  my 
very  soul,  and  said, 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  could  trust  one,  I  could  trust  him  with  my 
life." 

What  was  I  to  do?  It  was  in  that  simple  way  that  we  went 
through  the  awful  ceremony  vulgarly  called  "  popping  the  ques- 
tion." There  was  no  "  popping  "  about  it,  it  was  the  .quietest, 
simplest,  pleasantest  process  in  the  world,  and  here  was  I  an  ac- 
cepted man ! 

But  I  do  think  that  a  loyal  heart  should  be  offered  to  one  whom 
you  love  dearly  in  a  loyal  manner.  I  was  not  going  to  tender 
mine  upon  a  chaise  longue,  nor,  as  I  knew  one  heavy  friend  of  mine 
do,  from  a  drawing-room  chair.  No ;  we  kneel  when  we  do  the 
holiest  office  of  life,  and  so  I  kneeled  to  Ellen  ;  I  drew  her  head 
closer  down  to  mine,  I  turned  my  face  to  hers,  and  breathed 
out  my  love,  and  in  the  shadow  of  her  clustering  curls  my  lips 
sought  hers  and  kissed  them. 

The  hour  which  elapsed  after  this  did  not  seem  five  minute?, 
yet  it  must  have  been  an  hour,  for  old  Mrs.  Hamilton,  coming  in 
from  a  walk,  said  that  she  and  her  husband  had  been  obliged  to 
go  away  for  an  hour,  and  that  they  knew  that  so  old  a  friend  as 
myself  would  excuse  them.  I  declared  that  now  I  was  in  duty 
bound  to  excuse  anything  from  a  mother-in-law,  and,  taking  the 
old  lady  round  the  slim  waist,  boldly  saluted  her.  Ellen  ran  away. 
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"  Don't  you  see,"  said  my  sharp  friend  Millstones,  who  can 
himself  see  through  everything,  "  don't  you  see  it  was  a  little 
trap  to  catch  you?  " 

Of  course  I  do,  0  Millstones  of  acutest  vision,  and  I  am 
flattered  that  they  thought  me  worth  "  catching."  "  Catching !  " — 
Heaven  help  us  men  when  they  bait  the  trap  with  angels !  I 
was  "caught,"  I  was  gifted  with  a  being  in  most  things  my  superior, 
through  whom  I  grew  each  day  more  worthy  to  be  called  a  man  ; 
who  taught  me  to  trust  and  reverence  myself,  and  yet  to  fear  my- 
self, and  in  gifting  me  with  many  virtues,  as  her  true  mind  did, 
taught  me  to  live  on  till  those  virtues  became  my  own.  There  is 
no  education  like  that  given  by  a  loving  heart,  and  besides  this, 
I  had  a  fine  handsome  lady  for  my  wife,  whose  education  and  ac- 
complishments must,  in  a  monetary  point  of  view,  and  in  a 
Yankee  method  of  calculation,  have  cost  a  considerable  sum. 

Thus,  O  Millstones,  was  I  caught.  And  when  you,  0  reader, 
meet  a  lady 

"  Beauteous,  fair,  and  good  as  she," 

be  some  excellent  young  man  likewise  entrapped,  and  forget  not 
that  the  salt  on  my  tail  was  "  A  HOLYWELL  STREET  COAT." 
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MR.  HAMMERTOFS  STORY. 

THE  gentleman  who  sits  in  the  very  centre  of  the  omnibus  is 
Mr.  Harnmertop,  who  has  his  office  in  the  Edgeware  Koad,  and  who 
was  once  one  of  our  eminent  auctioneers. 

Time  dealt  kindly  with  Hammertop,  as  indeed  it  ought  to  have 
done  with  one  of  the  kindest  of  men,  and  he  found  that,  at  the 
age  of  forty-five,  he  had  enough  to  retire  with,  and  he  did  so. 
On  retiring,  however,  the  auctioneer  seemed  to  have  promised 
more  than  he  could  do.  He  had  lived  an  active  life,  and  he 
wanted  still  to  be  employed,  so  he  opened  a  small  office  not  far 
from  his  old  place  of  business,  and  ordering  a  tablet  to  be  engraved 
with  "  HAMMEKTOP,  ESTATE  AGENT  "  on  it,  sat  down  to  wait  for 
customers.  They  were  not  long  in  coming :  many  was  the  estate 
which  he  managed  to  sell,  from  that  which  consisted  of  a  small 
freehold,  with  a  stable  upon  it,  to  that  which  had  a  mansion  with 
broad  acres,  and,  as  he  termed  them,  "  park-like  grounds  "  sur- 
rounding it. 

Hammertop  himself  began  to  consider  himself  an  author,  for  a 
great  deal  of  his  time  was  taken  up  in  writing  those  flowery 
sentences  which  adorn  our  papers.  If  any  man  in  the  world 
could  knock  off  a  description  of  an  estate  in  a  few  words,  Ham- 
mertop was  the  man.  His  very  conversation  began  to  get  ino- 
culated with  the  magniloquence  of  his  advertisements,  and  rounded 
periods  and  high-sounding  sentences  dropped  frequently  from  his 
mouth.  "  He  was  a  jovial,  free-spirited,  good-hearted  fellow,"  said 
Mr.  Limbertongue,  from  whom  the  editor  had  this  story,  "  and 
many  was  the  shilling  which,  on  a  wet  day  or  cold  journey,  he- 
dropped  me,  instead  of  the  sixpence,  telling  me  to  keep  the 
change." 

He  was  fond  of  his  story  too,  and  as  he  used  to  ride  to  the 
Bank  daily,  and  go  upon  'Change,  where  he  used  to  manage,  I 
dare  say,  to  make  a  little  money,  he  would  be  always  telling  some 
pleasant  neighbour  near  to  him  some  story,  and  many  's  the 
laugh  he  would  make,  which  would  be  heard  far  above  the 
rumbling  of  the  omnibus,  and  which  would  astonish  the  silent,, 
grumpy  parties  who  considered  such  behaviour  vulgar.  "An* 
omnibus,"  said  Limbertongue,  "  is  just  as  much  an  Englishman's. 
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castle  as  his  house  is.  Directly  some  people  get  in,  their  point 
is  to  make  themselves  as  comfortable,  and  their  neighbours  as  un- 
comfortable, as  possible.  I  have  often  thought  that,  if  an  angel 
ever  came  down  for  a  kindly  greeting  on  earth,  as  I  have  heard 
scholars  say  of  old  time  that  the  gods  did,  that  if  he  ever  got  into 
an  omnibus,  and  looked  from  one  blank,  cold  face  to  another,  and 
saw  the  lines  of  care  about  each  tightly  shut  mouth,  the  coldness 
of  each  adverse  eye,  the  total  want  of  love  or  affection  for  their 
present  neighbours  (for  people  in  omnibuses  is  neighbours), 
that  he  would  at  once  stop  the  'bus,  pay  the  cad  with  a  feather 
out  of  his  wing,  and  fly  up  to  heaven  again  as  quickly  as  his 
wings  could  carry  him.  That's  what  I  think,"  said  Mr.  Limber- 
tongue. 

Well,  that  has  got  nothing  to  do  with  Mr.  Hammertop's  story, 
and  the  blessed  angel  would  have  stopped  with  Hammertop,  if  it 
was  only  for  the  merry  twinkle  of  his  eye.  He  was,  as  I  have 
said,  fond  of  a  story,  and  as  one  of  his  will  show  you  what  sort  of 
character  he  was,  I  will  tell  you  it,  and  I  wish  I  could  do  so  as 
well  as  he  could  have  done. 

It  was  one  cold  winter's  evening,  when  we  had  the  'bus  full  in- 
side, and  outsides  weren't  to  be  expected,  and  I  told  the  driver  to 
put  the  horses  along,  and  I  got  down  off  the  footboard  on  to  the 
step,  and  popped  my  nose  inside  just  to  warm  it,  and  I  heard 
Mr.  Hammertop  in  close  conversation  with  a  friend  of  his,  whom 
he  had  met  before  in  the  'bus.  He  sat  next  to  the  door,  so 
that,  with  turning  my  head,  I  could  pick  up  every  word  that  was 
said,  and  the  old  auctioneer  seemed  pleased  at  having  another 
listener,  and  partly  turned  round  to  me,  and  pitched  his  voice  a 
little  higher.  He  called  the  story— 

TOM  DRIBBLET'S  CURE. 

You  must  know  that  when  I  was  a  young  man  I  had  not  much 
to  do,  so  that,  in  addition  to  being  an  auctioneer,  I  got  the  appoint- 
ment, which  was  not  very  lucrative,  of  exciseman  in  that  place. 
Plenty  of  fun  I  used  to  have ;  I  don't  know  what  the  people  didn't 
want  to  do  with  me.  They  wished  me  to  cheat  the  government 
right  and  left,  for  that  seems  to  be  every  Englishman's  privilege, 
and  in  consequence  I  never  found  so  many  warm  friends  in  my 
life.  People  were  ready  to  do  anything  for  me,  I  was  invited 

khere,  there,  and  everywhere,  and  if  I  wanted  to  ride,  So-and-so 
would  send  his  cob,  or  This-and-that  would  be  for  persuading  me 
to  take  his  hackney,  so  that  I  was  really  troubled  which  to  choose. 
•Such  a  pleasant  state  of  affairs  could  not  last  for  ever.  I  was 
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not  going  to  do  exactly  as  they  wanted  ;  where  I  could  make  a 
seizure  I  did,  although  I  had  dined  with  the  man  yesterday ;  and 
then,  finding  that  such  a  proceeding  was  not  very  pleasant,  I  at 
once  roundly  refused  all  invitations  from  those  with  whom  I 
thought  my  profession  might  bring  me  in  contact. 

The  consequence  of  this  was,  shortly,  that  people  began  to 
respect  me,  and  came  round  me  again,  and  things  went  on  as 
pleasantly  as  ever.  Many  was  the  little  plan  I  was  let  into  of 
running  a  cargo,  from  hosts  of  opposition  fellows,  many  also  the 
row  I  got  saved  from. 

Among  the  fellows  at  the  little  seaport  town  I  am  speaking  of, 
who  were  always  either  quite  tipsy  or  jovial — and  just  about  the 
end  of  the  war,  let  me  tell  you,  sobriety  was  not  so  general  a 
virtue  as  it  is  now — there  was  one  who  was  to  be  found  at  every 
party,  a  silly  but  good-natured  young  fellow  of  the  name  of  Tom 
Dribblet. 

It  was  not  that  this  Tom  was  a  deep  drinker,  for  he  was  not 
so,  as  that  he  was  perpetually  at  it.  From  one  friend's  house  to 
another  from  morning  to  night,  Tom  would  be  roaming,  sipping 
here  and  sipping  there,  like  a  fly. 

It  was  in  vain  that  any  one  remonstrated  with  him.  I  think  he 
had  got  into  a  disease  of  drinking,  for  he  would  promise  his  pretty 
little  wife  one  night  with  tears  in  his  eyes  that  he  would  not 
touch  a  drop,  and  the  next  day  he  was  just  as  bad  as  ever. 

Nobody  so  well  as  one  who  is  a  drunkard  himself  knows  the- 
intensely  miserable  feeling  it  gives  you  when  the  spirit  has  left 
you  nearly  desolate,  and  when  that  wisdom  which  you  have 
shunned  comes  back  to  you.  It  was  one  of  these  men,  a  veteran 
toper  himself,  who  conjured  me  to  give  my  assistance  in  rescuing 
Tom  Dribblet  from  so  sad  a  lot  as  his  future  presented. 

"  I  am  persuaded,"  he  said,  "  if  we  only  had  him  up  to  London,, 
with  plenty  to  do,  and  with  his  mind  fully  occupied,  we  should 
no  longer  hear  of  Tom's  drinking.  If  you  don't  stop  him,  Sir, 
he  can't  stop  himself,  he  will  go  soaking  011  till  he  gets  a  drunkard 
in  self-defence." 

"  That's  a  pretty  theory  of  yours,  Mr.  Tremens,"  said  I. 

"  Pretty  theory  or  not,  Hammertop,"  he  said  earnestly,  "it  is 
a  true  speech  every  word ;  look  here  " — and  he  held  out  a  couple 
of  palsied  hands,  the  knuckles  of  which  were  no  longer  bone  but 
chalk,  and  the  veins  of  which  were  like  tough  bauds  of  blue  India 
rubber,  that  went  on  wandering  and  getting  into  knots  under  the 
shrunken,  shining  skin.  "  Do  you  think,"  continued  the  old 
fellow,  puffing  at  his  pipe,  "  that  if  I  could  help  this  I  would 
not,  ay,  and  have  done  so  long  ago?  But  if  I  try  to  do  so,  the- 
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devil  lays  hold  of  me  and  pulls  rne  back,  that  he  does,  and  he 
•will  do  so  some  of  these  days  to  Tom  Dribblet." 

Old  Mr.  Tremens  spoke  with  such  earnestness  about  the  devil 
pulling  him  back,  that  I  believe  he  really  thought  that  the  fiend 
in  real  presence  did  so  hinder  him.  I  shuddered. 

"  Will  you  help  me?"  said  old  Mr.  Tremens,  changing  from 
grave  to  gay,  and  chuckling  till  he  took  a  wrong  whiff  with  his 
pipe,  which  nearly  choked  him.  The  tears  ran  out  of  the  old 
fellow's  eyes,  and  he  wiped  them  feebly  with  a  faded  silk  pocket 
handkerchief,  which  looked  as  old,  an&  nearly  as  worn  out,  as 
himself.  As  I  looked  at  him,  thinking  what  sort  of  man  he  might 
have  been,  and  how  long  it  would  take  to  make  Tom  Dribblet 
like  him,  I  glanced  at  a  reflection  in  the  glass,  and  there,  sure 
enough,  Tom  Dribblet  stood. 

"How  are  ye,  old  Billy  Tremens?"  said  he,  shaking  the  old 
man's  palsied  hand,  and  endeavouring  to  hold  his  pipe  steadily  in 
his  mouth  at  the  same  time.  There  was  a  shake  of  the  lower 
lip,  and  a  moisture  in  the  eye,  which  showed  that  Tom  was 
already  half  gone  in  his  usual  state.  Old  Tremens  looked  up  to 
me  and  shook  his  head. 

"  Sit  ye  down,  boy,  sit  ye  down,  and  tell  us  how  ye  are.  How's 
the  wife  now  ?  " 

"  She's  very  well,  bless  her,"  said  Tom,  who  was  sentimental 
in  his  cups.  "  I  arn't  half  good  enough  for  her,  that  I  arn't." 

"No,"  said  I,  ''you  arn't,  Tom,  and  that  by  a  long  chalk. 
How's  business,  and  how's  the  mill?" 

"  Business  is  well  enough ;  it  always  is.  Old  Tom  "Whitehead 
manages  it  for  me,  and  a  good  old  man  he  is.  If  it  wasn't  for 
him  I  should  ruin  myself;  I  know  I  should.  It's  all  through 
the  lot  of  you."  And  he  began  fairly  to  cry  and  blubber  like  a 
great  boy,  as  he  was. 

"  Ne'er  mind,  my  boy,"  said  Tremens,  looking  at  him  with  a 
curious  face,  and  then  winking  to  me;  "you're  in  low  sperrits, 
you  are ;  have  up  a  drop  more  of  the  cratur.  It's  a  kindly 
thing  a  glass  of  grog  ;  and  if  we  likes  your  company,  you  needn't 
go  to  abuse  us." 

Dribblet,  by  this  time,  had  passed  out  of  his  crying  fit,  and 
sat  whiffing  his  pipe,  looking  from  me  to  old  Tremens,  and 
from  him  to  me.  Tremens  did  not  hesitate  at  his  apparently- 
prior  conceived  plan.  He  looked  at  me  knowingly,  and  then 
rang  for  more  grog,  and  making  a  strong  glass  thereof  proffered 
it  to  Dribblet. 

Some  more  of  the  company  soon  came  in.  There  was  Harded, 
who  was  the  horsedealer  of  the  town,  and  Pumps,  who  was  the 
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chief  bootmaker;  and  to  both  of  these  Tremens  winked  and 
blinked,  and  shook  his  old  head,  so  as  to  put  them  on  their 
guard.  It  was  evident  that,  for  some  purpose  or  another,  the 
old  boy  had  a  design  on  Dribblet,  and  that  he  was  about  to 
make  him  as  drunk  as  he  could. 

Pumps  and  Harded,  who  were  both  men  who  could  stand  their 
liquor  well,  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing.  They  got  the 
confused  Dribblet  into  a  red-hot  political  argument — for  one  idea 
of  his  was,  that  he  was  a  staunch  Tory — and  whilst  he  was  per- 
plexed with  talking,  replenished  his  glass.  Whilst  they  were 
doing  so,  up  stepped  Tremens  to  me,  slipped  into  my  hand  the 
little  ivory  hammer  generally  wielded  by  the  chairman  of  the 
club  which  met  at  the  tavern,  and  then  whispered  eagerly  into 
my  ear.  I  caught  the  few  hurried  sentences,  and,  nodding  my 
approval,  sat  still.  The  argument  went  on.  Pumps  himself 
became  so  thoroughly  confused  that  he  did  not  know  what  he 
said,  and  condemned  vote  by  ballot  and  universal  suffrage 
almost  as  strongly  as  Tom  Dribblet.  At  length  old  Tremens, 
who  had  been  watching  the  scene  with  interest,  cried  out — "Now's 
your  time." 

It  was  high  time  indeed.  Dribblet  was  thoroughly,  but 
yet  sensibly  drunk,  and  turned  his  eyes  from  one  speaker  to 
another,  with  a  puzzled  and  inebriate  gravity  which  was  perfectly 
ridiculous. 

I  gravely  put  on  my  hat,  grasped  my  little  crown-headed  staff, 
which  I  had  in  my  pocket,  and,  bringing  down  my  clenched  fist 
on  the  table  with  a  violence  that  made  the  glasses  ring,  cried  out — 

"  Gentlemen,  stop  !  " 

"  What  now? "  asked  Pumps,  with  astonishment. 

"  You  nearly  shook  my  brains  loose,"  said  Harded,  rubbing 
his  hair  the  wrong  way,  as  he  was  wont  when  puzzled.  «*  What's 
the  matter  now?" 

"Matter  enough  now,"  said  I;  " you  can't  be  ignorant,  any 
one  of  you,  of  the  fact  that  I  belong  to  his  Majesty's  Excise. 
(For  you  see,"  interpolated  the  speaker,  "  that  this  was  in  old 
King  William's  time.") 

"  No,  we  arn't,  and  what  of  that,  whether  it's  excise  or  exercise? 
Don't  exercise  your  powers  here,"  returned  Pumps,  fixing  his  eyes 
upon  me. 

Old  Tremens  nudged  him ;  as  for  me,  it  was  now  a  race  be- 
tween us  who  should  get  the  mastery.  Pumps  appeared  to  be 
getting  what  he  called  "cantankerous,"  and  it  was  essential  to 
me  that  I  should  have  the  co-operation  of  the  whole  of  the  com- 
pany. I  fixed  my  eyes,  therefore,  upon  him  ;  I  dared  not  wink, 
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for  Tom  Dribblet,  much  more  drunk  than  sober,  was  winking  and 
blinking  his  eyes  at  me,  with  that  cunning  or  half  wisdom  which 
accompanies  some  stages  of  intoxication. 

"Mr.  Pumps,"  I  returned  slowly  and  decisively,  "I  belong  to 
his  Majesty's  customs.  I  have  hitherto  shown  myself  an  active 
officer.  I  have  refused  bribes ;  I  have  done  my  duty  while  in 
his  Majesty's  office,  and  I  am  about  to  do  it  now." 

A  violent  nudge  from  Mr.  Harded,  and  a  sharp  whisper  in  his 
ear,  set  the  obtuse  Pumps  on  the  right  tack,  and  he  only  therefore 
grunted  an  assent  to  what  I  said. 

In  the  mean  time  Tremens,  who  was  the  life  of  the  trick,  had 
got  the  landlord  and  several  others  into  the  room,  and  had,  by 
dint  of  whispers  and  threats,  made  Tom  Dribblet  stand  near  me. 

"Mr.  Grapes,"  I  shouted  to  the  landlord,  "now,  Mr.  Grapes, 
attend  to  me  ;  your  licence,  I  can  assure  you,  depends  upon  your 
truth." 

Grapes  gave  a  look  at  me,  almost  as  completely  obfuscated  as 
Dribblet  himself.  "Ay,  ay,  sir,"  he  answered,  "I'll  tell  you 
the  truth." 

"  Well,  then,  you  have  been  supplying  us  this  evening  with 
whisky." 

"  I  have,  sir." 

"  Was  that  whisky  from  a  private  or  a  public  still,  sir  ?  in 
short,  had  it  or  had  it  not  paid  duty  ?" 

"  It  was  the  very  last  gallon  I  had  in  my  house,  Mr.  Ham- 
mertop,"  said  Grapes  in  a  very  humble  tone. 

"  That  does  not  matter,  sir — had  it  paid  duty  ?" 

"  Well,  sir,  if  you  must  have  it,"  said  Grapes,  "  now  you've 
drunk  it  all  but  about  half-a-pint,  it  had  not ;  no  ganger  had  ever 
seen  it." 

"That  will  do,  sir,"  said  I,  "my  business  is  not  at  present 
with  you;  but  you  are  all  aware,  gentlemen,  that  in  the  king's 
name  I  can  seize  and  put  up  to  sale  any  vessel  which  contains 
more  than  one  pint  of  whisky  drawn  from  an  illicit  still.  Now, 
gentlemen,  I  think  there  is  a  vessel  in  this  room  containing  above 
that  quantity." 

"  Yes,"  cried  old  Tremens,  "  there  is,  sir,  and  a  vessel  of 
wrath.  Sell  him,  sir,  sell  him ;  put  him  into  somebody  else's 
hands,  for  he  can't  be  trusted  in  his  own." 

The  words  of  old  Tremens  had  no  sooner  passed  his  lips,  than 
I  strode  forward  and  took  Dribblet,  who  was  staring  at  me  with 
a  stupid  look,  by  the  shoulder.  "  In  his  Majesty's  name,  then," 
I  cried,  "  I  seize  this  vessel,  which  contains  more  than  one  pint 
of  illicit  whisky." 
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"  Shake  it,  and  make  it  sound,"  cried  Pumps. 

"  I'll  swear  to  what  you  say,  Mr.  Hammertop,"  chuckled  Grapes, 
"  But  he  has  had  at  times  more  on  board  than  he  has  now." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  him,  Hammertop  ?  "  cried 
Tremens. 

"  Sell  him,"  I  answered,  "  to  any  one  who  will  buy  him,  and  a 
bad  bargain  he  will  be." 

"Don't  be  a  fool,  Toppy,"  hiccupped  Dribblet,  balancing  him- 
self on  his  heels. 

"Fool  or  not,"  said  I,  "I  mean  to  sell  you,  my  lad ;  you're  a 
slave,  sir,  and  I  shall  sell  you." 

"A  slave  to  the  worst  of  passions,"  said  Tremens,  "just  as 
Belial  was  the  worst  of  devils,  because  he  was  the  most  bestial." 

I  did  not  wait  to  listen  to  Tremens'  epigram,  but  jumped  upon 
a  table,  and,  pointing  to  Dribblet,  rapped  against  the  wall  with  my 
hammer,  to  draw  attention  to  the  commencement  of  the  sale. 
The  action  was  not  needed.  With  looks  full  of  meaning  but 
perfectly  serious,  some  were  grouped  round  the  table.  The  land- 
lord, Grapes,  was  examining  the  slave,  pinching  his  calf,  making 
him  bend  up  his  arm,  and  with  an  admirable  gravity  complaining 
that  he  was  not  a  very  "  likely  lad." 

"  Tell  ye  what,  Hammertop,  this  piece  of  furniture  arn't  worth 
much,  the  muscle  is  all  gone.  His  bones  are  young  and  tender 
sartinly,  but  then  he  is  as  full  of  vice  as  a  fiddle  is  full  of  music  ; 
if  we  buys  him  we  must  keep  him  when  he  is  old ;  no  sending 
him  to  the  workhouse,  like  the  hands  we  employ." 

"  No  running  down  the  lot,  Mr.  Grapes,"  said  I.  "A  likely 
young  fellow,  just  rising,  four  and  twenty.  If  he  is  well  thrashed 
lie  might  do  a  great  deal  of  work.  What  do  you  say  for  him,. 
Mr.  Pumps  ?  " 

"  Five  pounds,"  answered  Pumps. 

"  Guineas,"  growled  Harded. 

"Tell  you  I  arn't  in  America/'  drawled  Dribblet  in  a  perfect 
maze  ;  "I'm  a  free-born  Briton,  and  all  this  is  a  farce." 

"Unhappy  young  man,"  said  I,  with  difficulty  keeping  my 
countenance — "  unhappy  young  wretch,  you  have  been  found 
in  a  parallel  case  to  the  vessels  used  in  illicit  distillation.  You 
have  now  more  whisky  in  you  that  has  not  paid  the  duty.  Law 
is  supreme  in  England.  Gentlemen,  who  bids  ?  " 

"  Five  fifteen,"  said  Grapes. 

"*  "  Poor  fellow  !  "  said  Tremens,  "  could  not  some  one  fetch  his 
-wife  to  buy  him  in?" 

"  Bless  you,"  cried  Grapes,  "  the  sale  is  a  ready-money  one ;  he- 
hasn't  left  her  a  stiver  at  home,  have  ye,  Tom?  " 
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"  No  more  I  ain't,"  said  Tom,  with  a  melancholy  shake  of  the 
head,  lapsing  into  a  belief  that  he  really  was  to  be  sold. 

"  Six  pounds,"  said  Pumps,  calmly  going  on  with  the  sale. 

"  Guineas,"  said  Harded. 

"  Really,  gentlemen,  this  bidding  is  very  slow.  A  very  useful 
hand,  a  very  valuable  acquisition  ;  only  keep  the  bottle  out  of 
his  way,  and  he'll  do  anything." 

"Ay,"  said  Tremens,  "only  do  that;  why  you  might  as  well 
try  to  keep  it  from  me.  Nevertheless  111  give  seven  pounds." 

"  Guineas,"  roared  Grapes. 

Well,  sir,  the  sale  went  on,  the  power  of  the  drink  creeping 
still  upon  Dribblet  till  he  believed  it  all,  and  sighed  and  wept, 
and  cursed  his  unhappy  fortune,  and  the  bottle  which  had  brought 
him  to  it.  Old  Tremens,  who  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  thing, 
got  one  of  the  chambermaids  to  rave  at  the  door,  which  was  of 
course  shut,  and  cry  that  they  were  selling  her  dear  husband, 
and  that  she  should  never  see  him  more,  and  that  he  himself  had 
taken  away  the  only  money  she  had.  The  effect  which  this  had 
upon  Dribblet  was  very  strange. 

"  Take  me  away,  finish  the  sale,  I  don't  want  to  see  her,  111 
never  see  her  more ;  I'm  ashamed  to  look  her  in  the  face,  hanged 
if  I  arn't.  How  the  doose  shall  I  ever  get  over  this  ?  Buy  me  at 
once,  some  of  ye,  and  have  done  with  it." 

"Forty  pounds,"  said  Grapes,  "  and  a  high  price,  too;  who'd 
give  more  for  such  a  piece  of  flesh  as  that?  I'm  hang'd  if  we 
arn't  all  getting  mad." 

"Forty  ten,"  said  Tremens  calmly. 

"  Buy  me  off,  Tremens,  buy  me  off,"  said  the  miserable  wretch, 
with  an  idiotic  howl;  "  do  finish  this  work,  do." 

"Any  more  bids,  gentlemen,  any  more  bids?"  said  I,  looking 
at  my  audience,  and  plainly  intimating  that  I  thought  they  had 
gone  far  enough.  "Forty  ten;  a  fine  lot  for  forty  pounds  ten 
shillings ;  an  active  young  man,  with  only  one  vice,  and  only 
forty  ten ;  why,  gentlemen,  a  likely  negro  would  fetch  double  the 
money." 

"  But  negroes  don't  get  drunk,"  said  Grapes;  "and,  besides, 
there's  I  dunna  what  to  pay  for  the  grog  aboard  him." 

"  Going  at  forty  ten,"  said  I,  "  going  at  forty  ten,  to  Mr. 
Tremens ;  at  forty  ten — gone ;"  and  so  saying,  I  jumped  down 
from  the  table,  and  shook  Tremens  by  the  hand,  and  congratu- 
lated him  on  his  purchase. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  white  slave,  as  Pumps  facetiously  called 
him,  had  gone  comfortably  to  sleep,  and  in  furtherance  of  the 
plot  of  that  astute  old  gentleman,  was  carried  out  into  the  yard, 
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and  carefully  laid  under  the  pump.  Grapes  and  Harded  put 
themselves  at  the  handle,  and  stood  ready. 

"  Now,  Torn.  Dribblet,"  cried  old  Tremens,  giving  the  insensible 
fellow  a  nervous  punch  in  the  side — "  now,  Tom  Dribblet,  wake 
up.  I  bought  ye,  and  I  mean  to  get  some  work  out  of  ye.  You're 
my  slave,  I  say." 

"  Lord  help  me,"  grunted  the  poor  fellow,  half  awake.  "  Let 
me  begin  to-morrow,  I  arn't  awake  yet.  I  haven't  half  slept  off 
the  whisky." 

"  Whisky,  eh?  I  tell  you  I  bought  you,  and  you're  no  longer 
to  be  the  slave  to  the  bottle ;  so  get  up." 

"  I  can't,"  groaned  the  man. 

"  Well  then,  lads,  give  it  him." 

Whilst  Dribblet  had  carried  on  this  conversation,  he  had  not 
opened  his  eyes,  but  still  luxuriated  in  a  doze.  The  rush  of 
water  which  fell  upon  him  was  therefore  the  first  intimation 
which  he  had  of  his  situation.  It  took  away  his  breath  and  all 
power  of  moving  from  him ;  nor  had  he  recovered  his  limbs  when 
a  second  gush  fell  heavily  as  before,  and  the  old  pump  began  to 
work  away  like  a  second  Niagara.  All  the  inn  people  were  there, 
and  when  Dribblet  sprang  up,  he  was  welcomed  by  a  shout  of 
laughter.  "  Look  at  the  '  white  nigger,' "  said  Harded. 

"  Sold  again ! "  cried  Pumps,  who  was  facetious. 

"  A  certain  cure,  or  the  money  returned.  I  say,  Tom,  I  gave 
more  for  you  than  ever  your  bills  would  fetch,  just  forty  pund  ten." 

Tom  foamed  with  rage  ;  but  at  the  same  time  a  shudder  like 
an  ague  fit  came  over  him,  and  he  trembled  in  his  wet  clothes 
like  an  aspen.  He  felt  so  weak  that  he  was  nearly  dropping,  all 
his  rage  was  gone,  drunkenness  had  fled  with  it,  and  he  dropped 
his  head  upon  his  chest,  and  turned  slowly  from  the  yard.  He 
felt  as  if  his  heart  would  break,  his  knees  shook  under  him,  and 
as  he  passed  the  inn  gate  the  laughter  from  his  companions  smote 
him  so  hard  that  great  tears  came  into  his  eyes,  and  he  sobbed 
aloud.  His  head  swam,  and  a  sudden  dimness  came  over  his 
eyes.  He  put  out  his  hand  to  grasp  at  some  support,  and  it  met, 
with  a  soft  and  friendly  grasp,  with  the  hand  of  his  wife. 

"  Gracious,  Tom,  what  have  you  been  doing  ?  Oh !  how  ill 
you  look.  Lean  on  me,  Tom  dear,  let  us  come  home.  What  is 
the  matter?  pray,  pray  tell  me." 

"  I — don't — know,"  sobbed  Tom,  fairly  giving  way  at  a  kind 
word,  "  I  don't  know,  Lucy." 

"Nothing,  ma'am,"  said  a  voice  behind  her,  "nothing  ma'am, 
just  an  accident — tumbled  into  the  brook,  ma'am,  has  been  ill, 
and  was  taken  giddy."  The  man  who  told  this  enormous  falsehood 
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was  old  Tremens,  who  had  came  up  just  in  time  to  rescue  Tom 
both  from  falling  and  from  confessing  the  truth. 

"  I  won't  come  for  you  to-night,  Tom — sleep  at  home,  though 
you're  my  slave,"  whispered  the  old  fellow,  making  Tom  wince, 
hut  he  said  no  more,  and  kindly  enough  assisted  Tom  home, 
where  he  was  put  to  bed.  From  that  bed  Tom  did  not  rise  for 
weeks,  but  his  strong  constitution  got  him  through,  and  by  the 
time  he  was  convalescent  he  had  told  his  wife  all,  and  was  deter- 
mined never  again  to  be  the  man  that  he  was.  The  slave  sale 
had  taught  him  a  valuable  lesson,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  he 
never  showed  himself  for  a  long  time  in  the  company  of  Messrs. 
Harded,  Pumps,  Grapes,  and  Tremens. 

But  Tom  lived  to  laugh  over  it,  and  to  thank  old  Tremens — who 
afterwards,  though  he  saved  others,  got  lost  himself — for  the  trick 
which  was  put  upon  him.  *'  And  now,"  concluded  Mr.  Hammer- 
top,  "  when  I  want  to  go  down  and  see  a  flourishing  young  farmer, 
who  is  at]  the  same  time  a  miller,  and  to  have  a  run  in  the 
country  to  look  at  the  stacks  of  corn,  to  sing  at  a  harvest  home, 
and  to  be  jolly,  and  forget  London  business  and  trouble,  I  just 
take  a  trip  down  to  Tom  Dribblet's  farm,  and  get  a  hearty  welcome 
from  one  of  the  best  wives  in  England." 
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THE  BABY  IN  THE  OMNIBUS. 

Vous  trioinpherez  des  tempetes 

Ou  notre  courage  expira. 
C'est  en  eclatant  sur  nos  tetes 
Que  la  foudre  nous  eclaira. 
Si  le  Dieu  qui  vous  aime 

Crut  devoir  nous  punir, 

Pour  vov&  sa  main  resume 

Lea  tfiomps  de  I'avenir. 

BE  RANGER  (L  Or  age.) 

WE  had  all  been  as  glum,  during  my  accustomed  ride  to  Pater- 
noster Row,  as  people  in  an  English  omnibus  well  could  be.  Not 
a  ray  of  feeling  enlightened  each  dull  face.  Mr.  Hammertop, 
who  usually  overflowed  with  good  temper,  sat  desperately  medi- 
tating a  fall  of  the  funds.  The  smart  young  clerks  who  got  out 
near  Lombard  Street  seemed  to  think  of  nothing,  but  gazed 
vacantly  at  the  sky,  or  what  portion  of  space  they  could  see 
through  the  window  opposite  to  them ;  nay,  even  the  philosophic 
Limbertongue,  our  conductor,  who  used  to  force  his  good  temper 
upon  principle,  like  the  Brompton  gardeners  their  asparagus,  be- 
cause it  was  always  worth  more  when  nobody  else  could  show  any, 
was  gloomy  and  misanthropical,  and  moodily  counted  his  change, 
occasionally  varying  that  pleasant  occupation  with  a  growl  at  the 
driver. 

What  was  it  made  us  all  light  and  brighten  up  when  a  passen- 
ger came  and  wished  to  ride  to  the  City?  What  made  Mr. 
Hammertop  break  out  into  smiles,  the  glum  young  clerks  pull 
and  jerk  at  their  collars,  and  myself  drop  my  Quevedo  and  look 
out  of  the  window  pleasantly,  moved  to  do  so  by  something  more 
powerful  than  the  old  Spaniard's  wit.  It  was  a  simple  thing,  a 
very  common  thing  in  our  prolific  island,  it  was  nothing  less  than 
a  young  mother  and  a  baby — a  fair,  fresh,  very  young,  dimpled 
baby,  which  seemed  to  bring  into  Mr.  Limbertongue's  omnibus  a 
quantity  of  pure  thoughts  and  ideas,  thoughts  associated  with 
newly-mown  hay,  and  country  skies,  and  all  kinds  of  delightful 
pastoral  writing.  For  I  declare  somehow  to  have  gotten  into  the 
way  of  associating  the  best  things  in  this  world  with  books.  I 
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bring  out  my  scraps  of  Keats  on  a  pure  day  in  the  country,  I 
think  of  Addison's  hymn  on  a  still  and  beautiful  night : — 

"  Soon  as  the  evening  shades  prevail, 
The  moon  takes  up  the  wondrous  tale, 
And  mightly  to  the  listening  earth 
Repeats  the  story  of  her  birth." 

When  the  night  is  so  calm  that  the  "  earth  listens  "  to  the 
music  of  the  spheres,  who  can  help  thinking  of  it  who  has  once 
heard  it?  And  so  on,  from  the  sublimity  of  Milton,  the  stately 
severity  of  Dante,  to  the  glorification  of  old  Justice  Greedy  over  a 
good  dinner  in  Ben  Jonson,  hooks  come  to  my  aid ;  but  I've 
positively  run  away  from  the  baby. 

"City,  marm?"  said  Limbertongue,  in  that  peculiar  voice 
which  shows  that  one  is  pleased  with  one's  office.  "  City,  marm  ? 
— yes,  marm — walk  in,  marm — plenty  of  room,  marm — let  me 
hold  the  baby,  marm  ! " 

Hold  the  baby !  the  cunning  fellow — no,  no,  the  young  mother 
would  not  part  with  it.  To  be  sure  there  was  Hamniertop  reach- 
ing half  out  of  the  omnibus  to  assist  her,  and  the  young  clerks 
making  room  between  them  for  the  young  lady  to  sit  down.  But 
Hamniertop  was  too  clever  for  him,  or  else  his  paternal  look 
charmed  our  new  arrival,  for  she  sat  next  to  him,  and  having  ad- 
justed the  baby  on  the  prettiest  and  plumpest  little  arm  in  the  world, 
looked  up  at  me  with  a  kind,  proud  glance,  and  absolutely  smiled. 
Now,  a  single  lady  would  never  think  of  smiling  at  a  gentleman 
in  an  omnibus,  but  somehow  or  another  these  young  mothers  can 
do  what  they  like.  That  baby  lying  on  her  knee  was  her  shield, 
and  a  broader  or  stouter  one  no  woman  need  have.  Who  would 
harm  her,  who  would  wish  her  harm,  or  have  one  thought  about 
her  which  would  pain  her  to  know  ?  Not  Hammertop,  not  my- 
self— as  for  the  former,  he  had  a  way  about  him  which  made 
every  one  familiar  at  first  sight.  The  baby  has  not  been  three 
minutes  in  the  omnibus,  and  there  it  has  the  ivory  end  of  Mr. 
Hammertop's  stick  in  its  little  pudgy  hand,  and  half  way  into  its 
mouth.  If  it  continues  its  arduous  task,  as  the  nature  of  those 
mouths  is  rather  elastic,  it  may  get  in  altogether.  Not  only  is 
this  the  way  the  old  fellow  gets  first  move,  but  he  plays  his  game 
so  well  that  he  is  now  quite  interested  in  its  ways.  He  has  dis- 
covered a  likeness  to  its  mother,  which  is  absurd  in  the  extreme, 
babies  being  like  no  mortal  beings  else  but  babies,  but  finding  that 
the  heart  of  the  young  lady  is  set  upon  its  being  like  its  father,  he 
cunningly  gives  in.  He  then  launches  out  into  a  learned  disser- 
tation on  the  habits  of  babies,  and  exhibits  a  deal  of  learning,  how 
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he  obtained  which  I  cannot  make  out ;  he  then  pokes  the  bab 
under  the  chin,  holds  its  little  hand,  looks  into  those  clear  bin 
eyes,  and  makes  an  absurd  noise,  which  has  the  effect  of  incitin 
the  baby  to  crow  ! 

Bless  me  !  if  the  young  clerks  are  not  trying  to  be  comic  wit 
the  child ;  and  there,  too,  there  is  Mr.  Rubric  Banns,  the  very  sti 
clergyman,  looking  down  his  nose  benevolently  on  the  infant,  g 
benevolently  that  I  think  I  could  trust  him  with  one  to  baj 
tise — I  am  sure  he  would  hold  it  in  an  exemplary  way,  and  d 
everything  that  was  requisite ;  and  there,  too,  is  Miss  Sidewing: 
properly  Mrs.  Raucus  Spangles,  the  great  tragedienne,  looking  i 
calmly  and  as  quietly  as  two  immensely  bushy  black  eyebrow 
and  a  triumph  in  the  bills  of  a  transpontine  theatre,  will  let  he 
How  can  it  be  that  this  simple  bit  of  "  crudded  milk,"  as  Boso! 
says  in  "Webster's  tragedy,  could  render  us  all  so  good-humoured 

The  little  lady,  the  mother,  who  is  perhaps  not  a  lady  in  realit; 
and  who,  I  dare  say,  keeps  no  other  carriage  than  Mr.  Limbe: 
tongue's  omnibus,  and  who  would  not  know  what  to  do  with 
lady's-maid  if  she  had  one,  is  quite  eloquent  on  one  subject,  an 
that  subject  lies  on  her  lap.  He — for  it  is  a  boy,  bless  him!  i 
his  fine  cockade  will  show — has  achieved  the  great  fact  of  a  toot! 

"  Exegit  monumentum  " 

The  mother  sings  her  paeans  over  it ;  she  pictures  forth  a  prox: 
mate  weaning,  she  absolutely  looks  forward  to  the  time  when  t 
shall  wear  jackets.  And  what  a  sunny  prospect  it  is  !  the  ver 
distance  takes  away  any  of  the  roughnesses,  she  thinks  that  nor 
can  beset  its  path. 

A  young  clerk,  urged  on  by  Mr.  Hammertop's  garrulity,  an 
no  doubt  presuming  the  omnibus  to  be  a  family  concern,  as  h 
knows  everybody's  face,  begs  to  be  informed  whether  the  baby  : 
quiet  of  nights.  He  has  himself  been  meditating  the  awfi 
sacrifice  which  some  young  men  now-a-days  make,  and  which  tt 
majority  try  to  keep  aloof  from  as  long  as  they  can — marriage ;  an 
he  was  therefore  anxious  to  settle  the  point  as  to  whether  babie 
disturb  one's  nights'  repose  much. 

"  Quiet !  "  says  the  young  mother,  "  he's  as  good  as  gold, 
should  not  know  what  to  do  without  him."  Mr.  Hammerto 
smiles  at  this,  as  the  young  clerk  sinks  back  into  his  silence 
Miss  Sidewings  is  anxious  to  improve  her  knowledge  of  the  stag 
by  ascertaining  a  mother's  feelings,  and  therefore  startles  th 
little  lady  with  the  question,  asked  in  a  sepulchral  voice,  "  Whs 
should  you  do  if  you  were  to  lose  him  ?  " 

The  young  mother  is   shocked  at  the  bare  idea,   and  Mi 
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Hammertop  comes  to  her  relief;  whilst  Miss  Sidewings,  with 
her  heart  in  her  profession,  meditates  upon  the  start  the  mo- 
ther gave,  which  she  is  rather  sorry  was  not  accompanied  by 
a  scream,  after  which  \ve  all  resume  our  occupations,  and  the 
omnibus  goes  on  as  before,  but  with  the  knowledge,  evident  to 
all  of  us,  that  we  are  all  the  better  for  the  little  presence  which 
is  amongst  us. 

The  conversation,  to  which  I  am  an  attentive  listener  (throw- 
ing old  Quevedo  to  the  dogs,  I  had  got  to  the  place  where  he 
meets  in  limbo  such  a  quantity  of  barn-bailiffs  and  lawyers), 
proceeds.  Mrs.  Maybud  not  only  informs  Mr.  Hammertop  of 
her  baby's  domestic  habits,  of  the  number  of  times  he  smiles, 
of  when — which  was  a  most  important  fact — he  began  to  notice, 
and  of  the  very  early  period,  almost  in  the  dark  ages  of  in- 
fancy, when  he  began  to  turn  his  head  after  a  candle ;  but  she 
chronicles  to  the  listener,  who  has  a  wonderful  power  of  at- 
tracting confidence,  you  may  be  sure,  the  pride  her  husband 
has  in  it,  and  how  proud  he  will  be  to  see  it,  only  he  will 
be  sure  not  to  know  it,  for  he  has  been  away  three  weeks. 
And  so,  that  he  should  recover  from  this  alarming  state  of 
surprise,  which  might  strike  him  too  suddenly  in  a  small  room, 
she  has  come  out  to  meet  him,  for  she  is  going  to  the  railway 
station,  and  she  is  going  to  let  him  have  the  pleasure  of  carrying 
that  precious  baby  all  the  way  home. 

And  thus  she  talks  all  sorts  of  innocent,  childish,  womanish 
stuff,  veiy  stupid,  no  doubt,  but  as  fresh  and  as  natural  as  the 
gurgling  of  a  little  limpid  brook,  and  old  Hammertop  bends  his 
ear  lower  and  lower  to  listen. 

The  contrast  is  painful  enough  to  fancy  that  baby  grown  up  : 
entering  possibly,  if  his  parent's  means  will  allow  of  it,  some 
146th  Regiment,  where  he  who  now  sleeps  so  lightly  in  his  mo- 
ther's arms  shall  be  obliged  to  submit  to  all  indignities ;  but  it 
is  not  so  grating  to  the  young  mother's  feelings  as  the  suppo- 
sition, proceeding  from  one  of  the  clerks,  that  he  "  might  grow 
up  into  a  Bank  director,"  which  he  says  in  a  whisper  to  the 
other,  who,  in  another  equally  audible,  returns  "  or  a  lord  chan- 
cellor." "  Bless  him,"  says  the  little  mother,  answering  the  first 
impulse  of  her  heart  against  riches,  "  bless  him,  I  hope  not ;  I 
hope  he  will  be  some  honest  man,  and  work  for  his  living."  The 
young  clerks  laugh,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Banns  smiles,  and  Miss  Side- 
wings  looks  up  from  her  study,  and  takes  a  glance  at  the  group. 
The  omnibus  stops,  and  Mr.  Limbertongue  in  his  most  persuasive 
tone  says,  "  Now,  marm,  here  you  are  ;  "  the  young  lady  with 
her  baby  departs,  and  the  door  slams  to  as  we  go  upon  our  journey. 
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"A  delightful  young  person,"  says  Hammertop  to  me. 

"  Very,"  I  return  ;  "  and  the  baby." 

"  Oh,  a  spanker,"  ejaculates  Mr.  Hammertop,  "  as  fine  a  child 
as  one  "would  wish  to  see.  The  man  must  be  happy  who  has 
such  a  child  and  wife  as  those.  It  does  one  good  to  meet  such 
passengers.  It's  worth  double  the  fare  to  ride  with  them ;  it  is 
like  going  in  the  country,  sir.  It  gives  one  quite  a  freshness, 
and  brings  one  back  to  pastoral  times,  when  one  was  a  baby 
oneself,  you  know,  and  that's  a  long  time  ago."  Mr.  Hammertop 
sighs,  "  All  me !  what  a  dreadful  deal  of  trouble  that  baby  has  to 
go  through !" 

I  fall  a-musing  over  Mr.  Hammertop's  speech ;  I  try  to  ana- 
lyse the  feelings  which  make  the  best  of  men  so  love  children* 
I  wonder  whether  it  is  because  they  (the  children)  have  such 
a  deal  to  go  through,  and  whether  it  is  their  innocence  and 
helplessness  which  draw  us  to  them.  Finally,  I  begin  to  wonder 
whether,  if  we  were  to  begin  the  world  with  babies  afresh,  it 
would  be  any  better  than  it  is ;  and  whether,  having  gone  through 
such  a  deal  ourselves,  we  could  not  make  it  somewhat  better  for 
the  babies  who  will  come  after  us.  From  such  queer  fancies  I 
am  awakened  by  Mr.  Limbertongue  demanding  my  fare,  and 
asking  familiarly  whether  I  ever  saw  a  sweeter  baby  in  a  "  'bus.lv 
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THE  REAL  LIVE  LORD. 

"  Stet  quicumque  volet  potens 
Aulae  culmine  lubrico, 
Me  dulcis  saturet  quies 

*  *  *  * 

Kullis  notus  Quiritibus 
jEtas  pei-  taciturn  fluat 

*  *  *  * 

Plebeius  moriar  senex. 
Illi  mors  gravis  incubat 
Qui  notus  minus  omnibus 
Ignotus  moritur  sibi." 

SENECA  ex  Thyeste,  Act.  II.  Chor. 

"!T  is  now — not  'We  have  seen  his  star  in  the  east/  but — we  have  seen 
the  star  on  his  breast,  and  are  come  to  worship  him." 

SHENSTONE  (Essay  on  Religion.) 

IT  was  by  no  means  a  singular  thing  in  this  lord-loving  land, 
that  one  morning  Mr.  Limbertongue  should  smile,  and  look  proud 
and  conscious  of  a  great  honour,  when  I  ascended  to  my  usual 
seat,  and  found,  to  my  great  astonishment,  my  Lord  Viscount 
Unicorn  occupying  a  place  by  me.  Of  course  Unicorn,  who  is  a 
distant  relation  of  the  Marquis  of  Middlesex,  and  claims  cousin- 
ship  with  the  unhappy  Lord  George  Vair,  now  in  a  private 
asylum,  is  pretty  well  known  to  everybody,  being  an  Irish  Viscount 
extensively  in  debt,  and  having  suffered  severely  from  the  En- 
cumbered Estates  Bill.  Thus  it  was  that  somebody,  proud  of 
showing  that  he  knew  a  lord,  whispered  to  Limbertongue,  "  Why, 
you  have  Unicorn  in  your  'bus." 

"  A  who,  sir  ?  "  said  Limbertongue. 

"  Unicorn,"  said  the  stranger,  taking  a  familiar  liberty  with  the 
great  man's  name,  to  show  that  he  knew  him. 

"  A  unicorn  !  "  said  Mr.  Limbertongue.  "  No,  sir,"we  never 
puts  even  mules  to  the  'bus,  let  alone  unicorns.  There's  one 
iioss  a  roarer." 

"  Stupid  !  "  said  the  other,  "  I  mean  Lord  Viscount  Unicorn." 

Mr.  Limbertongue  had  had  barely  time  to  digest  this  wonder- 
ful piece  of  news,  when  he  had  to  run  and  catch  his  omnibus,  and 
in  a  moment  after  I  hailed  him. 
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I  got  up.  "  There's  a  lord  in  the  'bus,"  said  he,  with  con- 
scious pride. 

"Indeed  ! "  said  I ;  and  there,  sure  enough,  sat  Lord  Unicorn. 

Now  I  must  own  that  I  was  not  on  speaking  terms  with  the 
great  man.  I  have  many  times  spoken  with  a  lord,  but  to  say 
that  I  know  one  familiarly  would  be  to  tell  an  untruth.  I  there- 
fore looked  with  interest  on  Lord  Unicorn.  There  he  sat,  of  an 
ancient  family — the  Unicorns  existed  at  the  time  of  Pliny,  and 
have,  since  the  time  of  our  Anne,  been  supporters  of  the  royal 
crown — there  he  sat  in  an  omnibus,  going,  as  I  knew  he  was,  to 
dabble  in  the  City.  Orders  in  society  are,  as  the  thing  society  is 
constituted,  not  to  be  quarrelled  with.  Notwithstanding  all  our 
raillery,  backed  by  such  strong  authorities  as  Isaiah  and  Plato, 
and,  in  fact,  of  all  the  wise  men  of  antiquity,  yet  there  are  kings, 
and  emperors,  and  princes,  and  dukes.  That  these  kings  and 
dukes  are  not  the  wisest  people  in  the  world  is  not  their  fault. 
They  would  be  so  if  they  could.  That  great  autocrat  in  the  re- 
public of  letters,  Dr.  Johnson,  has  declared  that  every  man  would 
be  able  to  hem  his  wife's  night-cap  if  the  simple  wish  to  know 
how  to  do  so  would  teach  him.  Without  quite  agreeing  with  that 
great  authority  as  to  the  night-cap,  all  must  know  that  KING 
GEORGIUS  THE  FOURTH  would  have  been  as  great  a  poet  as  MIL- 
TON, if  he  could  have  attained  that  height,  and  as  great  an  archi- 
tect as  VITRUVIUS  himself.  Did  he  not  try  at  the  art  of  the 
latter,  when  he,  with  his  friend  Nash,  constructed  that  fairy 
palace  at  Brighton?  Well,  we  know  that  the  Pavilion  is  looked 
down  upon,  that  the  Queen  will  not  inhabit  it,  and  that  no 
respectable  innkeeper  will  take  it;  in  fact,  that  it  is  a  most  de- 
plorable pepper-box-national-gallery  sort  of  failure,  that  every 
one  except  the  battered  old  beaux  who  used  to  admire  it  in  their 
great  master's  day,  looks  upon  it  with  ineffable  disgust ;  but  the 
failure  proves  the  wish.  Did  not  Nero  wish  to  be  a  poet,  and 
Caligula  a  philosopher?  Really,  we  have  so  many  instances, 
down  to  poor  Louis  XVI.,  who  tried  his  hand  at  the  good  useful 
trade  of  lock-making,  of  kings  and  dukes  wishing,  poor  fellows, 
to  do  something  useful,  that  I  think  it  quite  wrong  to  blame  them 
for  being  stupid.  Nature,  where  no  defence  is  needed,  leaves 
the  animal  defenceless ;  the  horse,  which  can  outrun  the  lion, 
has  neither  the  strength  nor  the  claws  of  the  king  of  beasts.  So 
it  is  with  humanity ;  kings,  and  dukes,  and  very  great  people, 
have  not  the  necessity  of  being  very  clever,  and,  to  confess  the 
truth,  they  generally  are  not  so.  Therefore  one  must  not  blame 
them  for  being  stupid. 

Some  such  thoughts  as  these  passed  through  my  head  as  I  sat 
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and  viewed  Unicorn.  He  was  a  thick-set,  common-place  man, 
with  a  countenance  by  no  means  refined,  and  with  bushy  whiskers 
and  shirt-collars  ragged  at  the  edge.  This  T  was  surprised  at ; 
but  I  soon  reflected  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  lords  to  be 
su'ells,  but  that  for  poor  little  gents,  who  have  no  title  there  is. 

I  sat  and  wondered  at  Lord  Unicorn.  I  fancied  that  he  had 
no  right  to  avail  himself  of  an  omnibus,  the  very  name  of  which 
was  democratic,  and  proclaimed  its  origin.  I  thought  if  he  kept 
up  that  handle  to  his  name  which  gave  him  eminence  over 
others,  that  he  should  not  himself  use  the  inventions  and  con- 
veniences of  the  plebeians,  all  of  which  were  first  made  by  the 
people  themselves.  I  thought  that,  for  instance,  a  lord  should 
not  travel  in  a  railway  carriage  without  some  extra  tax  upon  him, 
since  neither  he  nor  his  order  contributed  anything  towards 
creating  them,  except,  indeed,  when  they  speculated  in  the  rail- 
ways just  to  make  money. 

After  all  these  no  doubt  revolutionary  thoughts,  I  sat  and 
thought  upon  the  character  of  the  individual  at  my  side,  and,  by 
the  aid  of  some  ingenious  fancy,  conjured  up  an  imaginary  por- 
trait of  Unicorn  at  home,  and  as  he  existed.  I  do  not  put  this 
forward  as  a  reality,  but  it  may  be  that  it  goes  near  to  human 
nature,  and  it  is  better  to  be  true  to  that  than  only  true  to  a 
class. 

When  my  Lord  Unicorn  was  young,  and  had  about  him  that 
ingenuous  feeling  which  most  youths  possess  (although  his  pre- 
ceptors tried  to  torture  it  out  of  him),  he  went  to  Eton.  When 
there,  he  met  with  so  many  people,  who,  although  plebeians,  were 
better  than  he,  so  many  who  were  cleverer,  so  many  who  could 
excel  him  in  everything,  that  he  felt  quite  ashamed  of  being 
made  much  of  on  account  of  his  title.  Not  that  he  found  much 
subservience  at  Eton,  for  there  exists  a  story  of  a  new  boy  being 
asked  what  his  name  was,  and,  on  being  so  imprudent  as  to  say 
"  Lord  Gules,  son  to  the  Marquis  of  Sinister,"  receiving  incon- 
tinently three  kicks  from  a  certain  Dick  Smith,  namely,  "one 
for  my  Lord  and  two  for  the  Marquis."  But  it  is  certain  that  as 
moths  will  always  be  found  to  flutter  round  candles,  so  flatterers 
and  sycophants  will  be  ready  to  collect  round  great  men.  What 
keeps  these  schools  up  so  much,  except  it  is  that  such  people  as 
Mr.  Bullfrog,  the  great  landed  proprietor,  and  Molasses,  the  rich 
West  Indian,  are  proud  to  hear  that  their  children  went  to  the 
same  school  as  Lord  Gules,  Lord  Tierce,  Viscount  Barry,  Sir 
Harry  Fess,  and  young  Lord  Lionrampant? 

"Well,  sir,"  says  Bullfrog,  "  and  how  were  your  schoolfellows? 
you  are  quite  cronies,  I  suppose,  with  Lord  Gules — how  is  his 
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little  lordship?  you  are  great  chums,  too,  with  Viscount  Barry,  I 
dare  say.  Well,  well,  I  had  not  your  advantages ;  but  there  is  no- 
thing like  setting  your  boy  well  off  in  the  world,  and  making  him 
at  an  early  age  associate  with  people  of  rank." 

From  sons  of  such  people  Lord  Unicorn  no  doubt  received  that 
honour  due  to  his  rank.  It  was  paid,  of  course,  as  such  honours 
always  are,  quite  irrespective  of  desert,  and  had  a  bad  effect  both 
ways.  The  very  antithesis  of  charity,  it  curses  him  that  gives 
and  him  that  takes,  because  it  is  opposed  to  truth.  By  the  time 
he  got  to  college,  where  he  was  beset  by  more  clever  sycophants, 
and  flatterers  more  adept  at  their  art,  they  who  would  flatter  with 
an  appearance  of  rough  honesty,  he  began  to  take  every  con- 
sideration paid  him  as  his  due.  He  is  now  quite  persuaded  that 
as  regards  that,  "  whatever  is  is  right."  He  would  think  a  man 
revolutionary  if  he  proposed  to  do  away  with  titles,  and  would 
very  likely  cry  out,  "Look  to  your  pockets,  that  man  is  a 
socialist,"  if  he  did  not  find  a  tradesman  bow  lower  to  him  than 
to  a  commoner. 

He  has  therefore  a  firm  credence  in  {he  institutions  of  his 
country.  He  hates  America  and  all  republics,  because  they  have 
no  lords ;  he  believes  that  the  country  is  more  virtuous  than  the 
town,  because  therein  they  pay  more  respect  to  rank.  He  is 
ready  to  do  his  duty  in  leading,  but  he  himself  will  never  follow. 
He  and  his  family  have  an  hereditary  right  to  be  the  leaders 
of  the  country,  whether  they  have  brains  for  it  or  not.  He 
has  a  thorough  belief  in  the  antiquity  of  his  family,  although 
the  latter,  which  sprang  from  a  long  line  of  the  illustrious  ob- 
scure, first  came  into  notice  about  the  time  when  Sir  John  Van- 
brugh  was  Clarencieux  (that  is,  temp.  Queen  Anne),  and  that 
illustrious  comedian  had  a  great  knack  in  making  up  pedigrees. 
He  has  a  smattering  of  the  art  of  heraldry,  but  only  as  regards 
his  own  coat  of  arms. 

He  admires  the  Church  of  England,  and  declares  that  one  of 
the  Unicorns,  a  Percy  Unicorn,  Bishop  of  Braywell,  suffered 
martyrdom  in  her  cause,  not  being  then,  indeed,  a  supporter  of 
the  crown.  He  casts  a  "  lingering,  longing  "  look  at  the  Church 
of  Home,  because  he  is  told  that  all  the  oldest  families  of  Eng- 
land belong  to  her  communion.  Dissenters  he  entirely  dissents 
from,  and  cannot  think  that  Protestant  dissent  can  be  the  religion 
of  a  nobleman  and  gentleman.  He  is  punctilious  as  to  his  word, 
for  he  thinks  that  the  eyes  of  Europe  are  upon  him ;  he  sends 
notices  of  his  movements  regularly  to  the  "Morning  Post,"  and 
fancies  that  there  would  be  some  stagnation  in  the  great  world 
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did  it  not  know  that  Lord  Viscount  Unicorn  had  passed  from 
Hyde  Park  Gardens  to  Backstairs  Castle. 

Although  he  corresponds  in  this  manner  with  the  "Post,"  he 
liates  newspapers  and  newspaper  writers,  and  regards  them  as  a 
set  of  revolutionary  firebrands.  The  only  author  of  whom  he 
speaks  in  terms  of  praise,  is  the  meritorious  Sir  John  Bernard 
Burke,  now  Ulster  King-at-Arms,  the  careful  compiler  of  the 
Peerage,  an  author  who  may,  from  the  nature  of  his  works,  be 
regarded  as  perfectly  unrivalled  in  fiction. 

Our  "  lord  "  has  somehow  arrived  at  a  notion  of  progress,  and 
has  condescended  to  speak  in  terms  of  praise  of  Prince  Albert 
and  the  Exhibition.  He  uses  his  immense  weight  also  in  the 
cause  of  education  ;  but  as  education  signifies,  in  his  lordship's 
ideas,  a  small  acquaintance  with  Bible  history,  an  ability  to  read 
the  responses  in  the  parish  church,  to  say  the  catechism,  and 
have  a  strong  reverence  for  the  aristocracy,  he  can  scarcely  be 
termed  a  friend  of  educational  progress. 

If  he  performs  his  duties  in  the  country,  he  no  less  scrupulously 
undergoes  his  duties  in  town.  He  goes  to  the  opera — never  to 
the  theatre — to  the  various  oratorios,  to  one  or  two  concerts, 
whereat  he  patronises  a  foreign  singer,  and  has  his  name  printed 
as  one  of  the  attractions  (of  course  as  a  "  patron"),  and  to  the 
Royal  Academy  Exhibition.  At  the  latter  he  comes  out  especially 
strong  ;  he  is,  he  fancies,  by  intuition  a  connoisseur ;  yet  to  see 
him  look  on  a  splendid  picture  is  perhaps  as  great  an  exhibition 
of  stoic  and  stupid  philosophy  as  can  well  be  seen.  Not  a  muscle 
of  his  face  relaxes  ;  his  highest  praise  is  "  well,  very  well  indeed  " 
— an  expression  with  which  he  would  not  hesitate  to  patronize 
Raphael  himself. 

When  my  Lord  Unicorn  grows  old  enough  to  marry  his  daugh- 
ters, he  does  so  at  some  expense ;  and  having  lamed  his  estates 
in  a  desperate  way,  and  never  by  improvement  or  honest  in- 
dustry acquired  anything  else,  he  joins  in  fantastic  schemes  for 
making  himself  rich,  and  goes  occasionally  to  the  City,  where,  in 
a  little  back  office  belonging  to  an  obscure  broker,  the  proud 
nobleman  condescends  to  do  that  which  smaller  men  would  start 
from ;  after  which  he  will,  perhaps,  listen  to  a  dull  talk  about 
the  vices  of  the  poor,  and  determine  to  be  more  severe  than  ever 
to  the  peasantry  on  his  estates  in  the  country. 

To  see  him  at  a  meeting  for  the  improvement  of  the  cottagers, 
got  up  by  a  philanthropic  nobody,  but  to  which  Viscount  Unicorn 
kindly  gives  —  his  name,  is  perhaps  the  greatest  treat  of  all. 
When  the  little  awards  are  made,  and  the  prizes  given,  there  is 
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a  small  feasting  and  a  large  talking,  and  then  it  is  that  Lord 
Unicorn  makes  a  speech.  To  hear  him  talk,  one  would  fancy 
that  he  -was  a  Jupiter  Pluvius,  and  could  make  his  part  of  the 
country  fertile ;  in  fact,  the  working  classes  have  only  to  work,, 
work,  work,  and  the  landed  gentry  to  talk,  talk,  talk,  and  there 
will  be  plenty  of  prosperity,  and  England  will  flourish.-  How  is 
it  that  people  listen  patiently  to  such  orators  ?  I  positively  de- 
clare that  I  have  heard  one  of  these  same  gentlemen  entertain 
an  assembly  with  a  speech,  one-half  of  which  was  bad  grammar, 
and  the  other  half  disjointed;  and  yet  how  much  he  was  ap- 
plauded. 

When  his  son  is  old  enough  to  come  upon  the  public  scene, 
which  is  about  the  ripe  age  of  thirty-five,  Lord  Unicorn  deems  it 
right  to  retire  into  private  life.  He  declares  that  he  shall  let 
the  state  go  on  as  it  can  now ;  that  he  has  had  enough  of  it,  and 
he  graciously  condescends  to  leave  the  world  to  the  youngsters. 
He  retires  into  the  country  afterwards  in  a  dignified  way,  being 
fully  persuaded  that  he  has  done  his  duty.  Never  having  been 
awakened  from  his  dream,  having  been  surrounded  by  those  who 
think  or  pretend  to  think  as  he  does,  his  opinions  have  increased 
in  strength,  his  ideas  in  their  density.  He  persists  in  regarding 
himself  as  the  centre  of  an  immense  system,  and  the  people 
happy  round  him.  He  has  never  quite  got  over  the  surprise  of 
the  people  wanting  "  reform."  Another  such  demand  will  in  his 
old  age,  especially  if  his  boroughs  of  SWILLALE  and  SELLVOTE 
are  joined  to  some  vast  electoral  district,  kill  him.  If  it  should 
do  so,  he  will  be  laid  in  the  "  tomb  of  his  ancestors,"  and  will  be,, 
if  we  are  to  believe  the  papers,  lamented  by  the  whole  country 
Certain  it  is  that  some  of 


his  juniors  by  a  year, 


Then  tortured  by  suspense  and  fear, 
Who  wisely  thought  his  age  a  screen, 
"When  death  approached  to  stand  between," 

will  lament  him  truly,  and  think  that  no  one  ever  so  good  will 
again  be  found.  So  be  it.  Surrounded  by  the  thick  wall  of 
society,  armed  by  custom,  and  covered  in  by  ceremony  like  the 
tortoise,  let  us  not,  O  reader,  rave  and  blame,  but  rather  look 
with  pity  on  such  as  these,  and,  above  all,  do  not  mistake  the 
end  and  aim  of  those  who,  seeking  a  regeneration  of  society, 
would  sweep  away  classes  the  idleness  and  luxury  of  which  make 
the  misery  of  the  poor  the  deeper,  and  their  work  the  harder. 
The  greatest  injustice  is,  however,  done  to  this  class  themselves. 
Taken  out  of  the  pale  of  common  humanity,  lifted  into  a  sphere- 
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wherein  the  ordinary  methods  of  livelihood  are  impossible,  they 
must,  if  they  wish  to  do  anything,  become  place-hunters,  and 

"  Seek  to  cumber  where  they  cannot  fill :" 

or  else  they  must  lie  fallow  or  grow  weeds.  Weigh  well  also  the 
words  of  a  great  writer  and  a  wise  man :  "  None  are  more  truly 
revolutionary  and  democratic  than  the  votaries  of  a  false  and 
effete  aristocracy."  If  we  must  have  an  aristocracy,  let  us  have 
those  whom  virtue  or  intellect  creates,  and  not  those  who  owe 
their  patent  of  nobility  to  KING  CHAELES  THE  SECOND. 
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THE  AUTHOR'S  STORY. 

"  WITH  his  pocket  full  of  papers  !  "  said  the  conductor,  looking 
curiously  and  half  fondly  at  the  young  author,  who  sat  in  the 
corner  with  his  hands  on  a  rumpled  roll  of  slips  of  paper.  "  I 
wonder  what  he  can  be  thinking  of.  Well,  poor  fellow,  he'll 
never  be  a  rich  man,  that's  certain,  though  some  o'  them  chaps 
make  money  now  and  then,  but  they  wasn't  used  to  do  it.  There 
was  a  time,"  muttered  he,  oracularly,  "  when  the  name  of  an 
author  was  symbolical  with  poverty,  and  yet,  somehow  or  other, 
we  owes  'em  a  great  deal.  I  was  looking  over  a  perspective  of  a 
new  book  the  other  day,  and  I'm  blowed  if  it  didn't  say  that  '  the 
chief  glory  of  a  nation  arises  from  its  authors ' — and  so  it  does. 
What  would  Greasfe  be,  if  it  was  not  for  Platoff,  Sokratis,  and 
He'skill'us  ?  it's  plain  that  it  would  be  reduced  to 

"  Fourpence  all  the  way,  mum?  of  course  not — at  the  present 
prices  of  hoats  we  can't  do  it  for  fourpence — sixpence,  if  you 
please.  That's  Mrs.  Highflyer,  and  she  wishes  to  pay  me  with 
fourpence.  Stingy  old  'oman  !  All  right,  William,  go  along 
now."  As  he  slammed  the  door,  the  conductor  looked  into  the 
omnibus,  and  continued  his  lucubrations. 

"  Blowed  if  he  isn't  a- reading  his  slips.  I  wonder  wot  it  is? 
Also  I  wonders  where  the  jeuce  the  authors  gets  all  their  high 
dears.  What  a  lot  of  'em,  high  dears,  I  mean,  there  is  in  the 
world.  I  dare  say  it  would  take  a  lifetime  merely  to  count  the 
books  in  it." 

With  this  profound  reflection  we  will  leave  Mr.  Limbertongue, 
ivho  was  quite  right  in  his  conjecture.  The  young  author  was 
reading  a  proof,  and  occasionally  digging  his  thumb-nail  into  the 
paper  where  a  correction  was  wanted.  He  was  about  to  read  it 
over  again  when  he  got  home,  but  the  dulness  of  the  company 
was  such  that  he  could  not  resist  pursuing  his  business.  Let  us 
take  the  old-established  custom  of  novel  and  tale  writers,  and,  in 
truth,  of  all  readers  also,  and  look  at  the  story  as  well  as  he. 

CHAPTER    T. 

The  despotism  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg  had  invaded  the 
republic  of  Genoa,  and  had  endeavoured  to  turn  the  free 
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Genoese  into  helots.  Successful  for  a  time,  the  people  yielded 
to  an  odious  yoke,  but  only  waited  for  a  favourable  opportunity 
to  rise  against  its  oppressors.  This  opportunity  soon  presented 
itself ;  but  the  republic  was  too  weak  to  make  head  against  the 
whole  force  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  and  was  obliged  to  implore 
the  succour  of  France. 

This  was  granted ;  but  the  Duke  de  Boufflers,  who  was  the 
first  general  sent  to  their  aid,  was,  in  the  midst  of  his  conquests, 
arrested  by  the  hand  of  death. 

The  person  chosen  to  fill  the  important  post  which  Boufflers 
had  so  well  occupied,  was  no  one  less  than  the  accomplished  and 
ardent  Due  de  Richelieu,  a  worthy  courtier  at  the  gay  court  of 
Louis  XV.,  whose  genius  was  great  in  Avar  as  in  intrigue,  and 
who  seldom  left  an  enemy  or  a  lady,  unvanquished. 

Richelieu,  to  do  him  justice,  did  not  hesitate  for  a  moment ; 
lie  immediately  hastened  from  the  pleasures  of  the  court  to  the 
arms  of  glory  ;  and  followed  by  Messieurs  d'Agenois,  de  Crussol, 
and  de  Chauvelin,  without  waiting  for  his  baggage  and  the 
luxuries  with  which  he  dressed  his  tent,  he  embarked  at  Monaco, 
passed  bravely  through  the  fleet  of  the  enemy,  and  soon  arrived 
at  Genoa,  where  the  Doria  palace,  assigned  him  by  the  Genoese 
government,  awaited  him. 

The  Doge  and  the  senators  at  once  waited  upon  him  to  welcome 
and  to  compliment  him  ;  nor  did  he  stay  long  before  justifying 
the  opinion  which  they  had  formed  of  his  courage  and  abilities. 
Obliged  to  give  way  to  the  impetuosity  of  the  French,  the  Austri- 
ans,  step  by  step,  evacuated  the  territory  which  they  had  invaded. 
The  town  of  Campofreddo,  in  which  they  were  entrenched,  was 
laid  siege  to  by  Richelieu,  who  soon  carried  it,  and  thus  entirely 
freed  the  Genoese  from  the  imperial  tyranny. 

The  enemy  had  not,  however,  yet  entirely  abandoned  the 
frontier,  and  the  presence  of  the  French  army  was  still  required 
to  hold  them  in  check,  and  to  prevent  a  new  invasion. 

The  Duke,  therefore,  took  up  his  winter  quarters  at  Genoa ; 
and  his  presence  was  the  occasion  of  rejoicings,  of  fetes,  and  of 
every  kind  of  gaiety. 

It  was  then  that  the  Genoese  saw  the  obverse  of  the  medal. 
The  sword  of  the  conqueror  lay  quiet  in  its  scabbard  ;  whilst  the 
valet  of  the  courtier  transformed  Mars  into  an  Adonis.  This 
was  a  difficult  task,  for  the  Duke  had  already  passed  his  fiftieth 
year  ;  but  perfumed  essences  gave  an  artificial  freshness  to  that 
complexion  which  exposure  in  the  camp  had  embrowned.  And 
the  favourite  of  Louis  XV.,  dressed  in  his  brilliant  court  suit, 
fluttered  beneath  the  regards  of  the  Italian  beauties. 
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Every  one  knows  that  at  that  time  a  certain  custom  prevailed  in 
Italy — innocent  no  doubt  in  its  origin — which  allowed  a  married 
lady  or  widow  to  choose  from  the  friends  of  her  husband  a  com- 
panion, who  should  be  her  cavalier  to  everywhere,  whether  to 
church,  to  confessional,  or  to  ball  and  assembly.  These  gallants 
were  called  Cicisbeos. 

The  eye  of  Richelieu,  accustomed  to  the  gayest  and  most 
brilliant  scenes,  soon  distinguished  amongst  the  beauties  who 
crowded  to  his  fetes,  the  one  who  most  merited  his  attentions. 

He,  therefore,  became  the  ardent  admirer  of  Signora  Pelinetta 
JBrignolet,  whom  the  Doge  had  married  to  one  ot  his  brothers, 
since  dead.  The  lady  lived  at  present  in  a  fine  palace  near  the 
Doge,  and  was  the  acknowledged  head  of  his  assemblies  and 
fetes.  The  Due  de  Richelieu  could  not  help  admiring  her  spark- 
ling black  eyes,  her  beautiful  hair,  and  her  queenly  figure,  and 
attached  himself  at  once  to  her,  hoping  by  his  position  and 
address  soon  to  reckon  the  Signora  among  his  conquests. 

The  gaiety  of  Pelinetta,  her  easy,  joyous  tone,  the  ardent  way 
in  which  she  ever  joined  in  assembly  or  dance,  at  first  made 
Richelieu  think  that  his  conquest  would  be  easy ;  but  he  soon 
perceived,  by  the  lady's  manner  towards  him,  that  he  was  likely 
to  be  deceived  in  his  hopes. 

It  was  in  vain  that  his  splendid  carriages,  which  had  now 
arrived  at  Genoa,  waited  each  day  at  the  palace  of  Pelinetta  for 
her  orders ;  in  vain  did  the  valet  of  Richelieu  present  the  most 
ardent  notes,  slily  concealed  in  magnificent  bouquets,  or  under 
knots  of  the  most  exquisite  and  newest  ribbons  from  the  splendid 
looms  of  France.  The  Duke  received  absolutely  nothing  in  return 
for  his  ribbons,  nothing — absolutely  nothing — for  his  flowers. 

Hitherto  spoiled  by  his  too  easy  conquests,  the  great  Duke 
became  jealous,  and,  as  jealous  men  will,  went  so  far  as  to  place 
down  the  non-success  of  his  gallantries  to  the  influence  of  some 
happier  rival. 

Night  and  day,  therefore, — determining  to  find  out  who  this 
rival  was — did  the  Duke  set  spies  to  wait  at  the  gates  of  the 
Signora's  palace ;  spies  who  should  watch  like  lynxes,  and  should 
bring  him  news  of  the  least  movements  of  the  lady.  Nay, 
Richelieu  himself,  always  on  the  alert  for  a  romantic  adventure, 
dressed  in  the  plain  garments  of  a  citizen,  and  went  from  the 
palace,  upon  one  dark  night,  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  his  spies 
were  faithful  to  him. 

To  his  surprise  the  streets  were  entirely  empty ;  and  if  there 
was  one  portion  of  the  town  more  deserted  than  another,  it  was 
that  before  the  very  palace  of  Signora  Pelinetta ;  the  spies 
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placed  there  by  the  Duke  evidently  thinking  it  much  better  to 
get  drunk  in  some  neighbouring  tavern  than  to  catch  rheumatism 
under  a  cold  sky. 

The  Duke,  perfectly  furious  at  this  deception,  swore  to  have 
all  these  rogues  beaten  to  death  ;  and  then,  himself  finding  out 
that  pacing  up  and  down  the  street  on  a  wet  and  cold  night  was  after 
all  but  a  poor  enjoyment,  was  about  to  return  to  his  own  palace, 
•when  he  caught  sight  of  a  man  leaning  on  his  elbow  against  the 
iron  railings  of  the  very  house  which  he  was  himself  watching. 

Notwithstanding  the  darkness,  he  saw  at  once  that  this  man 
was  not  one  of  his  spies. 

His  jealousy,  therefore,  told  him  that  he  was  a  rival,  and  his 
fury  mounted  to  its  height  when  he  saw  that  the  stranger  had 
his  eyes  fixed  ardently  upon  the  windows  of  the  chamber  of 
Pelinetta. 

"  By  all  the  gods !  "  cried  Richelieu,  his  voice  choked  with 
passion,  as  he  advanced  towards  the  stranger,  "you  shall  fight  with 
me.  To  your  guard,  sir !  "  and,  without  further  parley,  the  duke 
drew  his  sword. 

At  this  sharp  greeting  the  stranger  turned  round,  wrapped  him- 
self in  his  cloak,  and  surveyed  the  duke  coolly  from  head  to  foot. 

"  If  you  a»e  a  robber,"  cried  he,  "  I  am  no  game  for  you  ;  I 
have  just  given  my  last  pistole  to  two  men  whom  I  wanted  to  go 
away  from  this  street.  You  had  better,  therefore,  my  friend,  seek 
your  fortune  elsewhere." 

"  Insolent ! "  shouted  the  duke. 

"  By  our  lady  of  Loretto,  then,"  answered  the  other,  "who 
are  you,  whose  feelings  are  so  fine  ?  " 

"  One  ready  to  chastise  the  insolence  of  a  coxcomb.  I  tell 
you  again  to  put  yourself  on  guard." 

"  I  am  sorry,  my  lord,"  said  the  other,  "  that  I  have  no  arms 
but  this  instrument,"  and  he  held  up  a  mandoline,  "  although  I 
should  have  been  but  too  happy  to  measure  swords  with  the  Due 
de  Richelieu,  but  you  see  this  would  be  scarcely  fair,  the  odds 
being  on  your  side,  my  lord." 

The  aggressor,  hearing  his  name  pronounced,  was  for  a  moment 
disconcerted. 

In  his  jealous  rage  he  had  not  perceived  that  from  the  window 
before  which  his  rival  was  standing  a  certain  dubious  light  pro- 
ceeded, quite  sufficient,  however,  to  allow  of  the  recognition  of  the 
great  Richelieu  in  the  dress  of  a  citizen.  Casting  himself  a  rapid 
glance  over  the  young  stranger,  whose  boldness  had  so  astonished 
Jaim,  Richelieu  repented  of  the  angry  expressions  he  had  used. 

He  placed  his  sword  again  in  the  scabbard,  and  said  good- 
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naturedly,  "  Your  hand,  young  man.  We  must  have  some  better 
explanation  than  that  of  the  sword.  It  was  rather  singular, 
however,  that  you  recognised  me." 

To  his  surprise,  the  stranger  appeared  quite  insensible  to 
Richelieu's  approaches. 

In  truth,  the  latter  did  not  wish  to  accept  the  hand  which  the 
duke  held  out  to  him.  His  countenance  wore  an  insulting  expres- 
sion of  irony,  and  his  voice  trembled  with  indignation,  when, 
after  a  few  moments'  silence,  he  answered — 

"  You  are  seeking,  my  lord  duke,  to  seduce  the  woman  that  I 
love,  perfectly  certain  that  you  have  every  advantage  over  me, 
for,  for  two  whole  years,  my  looks  alone  have  told  Pelinetta  that 
I  loved  her.  She  is  ignorant  even  of  the  name  of  the  poor  artist 
who,  lost  in  the  crowd  which  surrounds  her,  contemplates  her  with 
ecstasy  ;  nay,  she  never  dreams,  perchance,  that  oae,  concealed  in 
the  shade  of  the  pillars  of  her  palace,  beats  his  breast,  and  curses 
his  misery,  when  he  sees  her,  sparkling  with  diamonds,  and 
blooming  with  flowers,  mix  with  those  who  crowd  her  assemblies, 
and  listen  to  the  empty  talk  and  silly  babble  of  those  gilded  fools 
who — " 

"  You  forget  yourself,  sir  ! "  cried  the  duke. 
''  Of  men  who  have  nothing  here,"  continued  the  speaker, 
laying  his  hand  on  his  heart.  "  You  will  ask  me  how  I  knew 
you,  my  lord.  A  pupil  of  Lesueur,  I  have  used  the  chisel  under 
the  superintendence  of  that  great  sculptor  to  whom  Versailles  and 
St.  Germain  owe  so  many  a  masterpiece.  Often  have  I  met  you 
in  the  gardens  of  Marly,  or  beneath  the  winding  alleys  of  the 
royal  parks,  where  you  courted  and  flattered  great  ladies  and 
countesses,  but  such  game,  nevertheless,  does  not  hinder  you 
from  dressing  like  this,  and  trifling  with  the  daughters  of  citizens." 
"Enough,  sir,"  said  the  duke,  shrugging  his  shoulders, 
"  there's  scarcely  a  boy  of  ten  at  Paris  but  who  knows  as  much  as 
you  do.  Besides  this,  the  time  and  place  are  not  well  chosen  to 
continue  this  gossip.  Come  with  me,  however,  and  we  will  talk 
more  at  our  ease." 

The  Italian  followed  Richelieu. 

The  latter  was  not  long  before  he  introduced  him  into  the 
splendid  palace  which  the  Genoese  republic  had  assigned  as  a 
residence  to  the  general  of  the  French. 


CHAPTEE   II. 

The  duke  on  entering  rang  for  his  people,  made  them  dress 
him  for  the  night,  put  on  a  rich  dressing  robe,  and  seated  himself 
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at  some  distance  from  his  rival,  who  smiled  with  contemptuous 
pity  when  he  saw  the  conqueror  of  the  Austrians  abandon  himself 
to  the  petty  details  of  the  toilet. 

Eichelieu,  on  his  part,  looked  at  the  artist  with  that  expressive 
air  with  which  men  of  rank  and  fortune  regard  those  beneath 
them. 

He  saw  before  him  an  individual  about  thirty  years  old,  whose 
plain  dress,  unencumbered  with  any  of  those  futile  ornaments 
which  fashion  then  attached  to  the  dress  of  courtiers,  set  off  to 
advantage  a  straight,  tall,  and  well-formed  figure.  His  face  was  of 
that  olive  paleness  which  distinguishes  southern  people.  The 
regularity  of  his  features,  and  the  nobility  of  his  bearing,  did  not 
escape  Richelieu,  who  gave  a  slight  grimace,  as  he  reflected  that, 
after  all,  Pelinetta  could  not  but  be  flattered  at  the  attentions  of 
so  proper  a  cavalier. 

"  Monsieur  de  Richelieu,"  said  the  artist,  "  I  should  tell  you 
my  name,  since  you  do  me  the  honour  to  admit  me  to  your  roof. 
I  am  called  Andre  Sbrigelli." 

"  And,"  said  the  duke,  "we  are  both  in  love  with  the  same 
pretty  woman." 

"  Say  rather,"  returned  the  other,  "  that  you  have  a  caprice 
for  the  lady.  If  Pelinetta  yields  to  you,  she  will  only  obtain  in 
return  for  her  weakness  the  honour  of  being  placed  upon  the  list 
of  your  numerous  conquests,  an  honour  which  I  leave  you  your- 
self to  appreciate." 

"  And  do  you  think,  sir,"  retorted  the  duke,  "  that  a  lady  is 
more  honoured  in  receiving  your  homage  ?  " 

"  There  is  no  dishonour  in  a  virtuous  love.  Let  the  world  say 
what  it  will,  a  woman  dishonours  herself  not  in  marrying  the 
lowest  hind  beneath  her,  so  much  as  she  does  in  listening  to  the 
words  of  a  royal  seducer,  who  would  only  leave  her  the  stinging 
regret  of  having  been  deceived." 

"  Your  words  are  biting,  sir,  and  your  discourse  is  somewhat 
rude,"  said  the  duke,  who,  however,  could  not  help  admiring  the 
artist.  "  But  what  conduct  do  you  think  I  ought  to  pursue  upon 
this  occasion?" 

"Am  I  to  point  that  out  to  the  Duke  of  Richelieu,  who  has 
been  endeavouring  each  moment  to  provoke  me  ?  " 

"Eh?"  replied  the  duke,  "you  mean  fighting.  Well,  all 
things  considered,  I  can't  help  thinking  that  that  would  be  a  very 
foolish  course  either  for  you  or  for  me  to  follow.  For  you,  firstly, 
because  no  doubt  you  know  how  to  handle  the  chisel  of  the  sculp- 
tor better  than  the  sword  ;  for  myself,  because  my  mission  is  not 
yet  finished.  Genoa  still  wants  the  succour  of  my  arm.  Let  us 
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see  -whether  we  cannot  find  out  some  other  way  besides  the 
sword.  In  the  first  place,  I  should  really  be  quite  sorry  if  I 
killed  you." 

Sbrigelli  rose  to  his  feet,  quite  persuaded  that  the  duke  was 
laughing  at  him. 

He  fixed  on  his  rival  eyes  in  which  indignation  sparkled.  His 
pale  face  became  purple  with  rage. 

"  It  may  be,  my  lord,"  he  cried,  "  that  to  kill  me  would  be 
the  shortest  way  to  get  rid  of  me.  If  you  persist  in  trying  to 
seduce  a  woman  whom  I  love,  I  will  obtain  sooner  or  later  the 
satisfaction  I  demand  to-day.  You  will  find  me  for  ever  on  your 
steps,  dogging  each  movement  you  make,  and  although  the  noble 
Genoese  republic  may  again  be  cursed  by  an  Austrian  yoke,  my 
sword  shall  find  a  way  to  your  heart,  and  shall  save  Pelinetta  the 
disgrace  of  being  the  plaything  of  your  leisure." 

"  So  you  would  assassinate  me,  sir  ?"  said  the  duke,  with  the 
utmost  coolness. 

"  I  would." 

"  The  devil ! "  said  the  duke,  smiling. 

"  Nor  will  I  hesitate  to  brand  with  cowardice  your  refusal 
to  fight  me." 

"  Young  man,"  cried  the  duke,  solemnly,  "  do  not  push  me 
to  extremes.  Before  you  were  born,  I  had  proved  myself  in 
the  field,  and  slain  my  man." 

"So,"  cried  the  artist,  "you  refuse  me  because  I  am  not 
worthy  of  your  sword  ?  Know  that  art  has  its  nobility  as  well 
as  those  of  the  herald.  History  registers  great  artists  by  the 
side  of  great  warriors.  I  am  as  noble  as  yourself,  I  am  your 
equal." 

"  The  Duke  de  Richelieu  is  not  accustomed,  sir,  to  such 
discussions." 

"  Well,  my  lord,  smile  on,"  cried  the  artist,  "  smile  on  and 
taunt  me.  But  I  counsel  you  to  avoid  my  vengeance.  Do  you 
think  that  I  can  calmly  see  that  woman  about  whom  I  dream 
each  day  and  night  in  the  arms  of  another?  Pelinetta  shall 
never  belong  to  you  in  spite  of  all  your  arts.  You  shall  in  your 
turn  taunt  me  as  coward  if  I  do  not  make  my  rival  suffer  for 
his  cruelty.  My  hopes  crushed  in  the  bud,  the  future  of  my 
life  blotted  out;  for  with  me  the  future  and  the  love  I  bear 
to  Pelinetta  are  bound  each  to  each.  The  smile  of  that  wo- 
man would  have  been  to  me  an  inspiration,  an  inspiration  which 
should  make  me  produce  something  that  the  world  would  not 
willingly  let  die ;  a  word  from  her  mouth  would  have  made 
me  brave  neglect  and  misfortune,  and  would  have  given  me 
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courage  to  mount  still  higher  towards  fame.  Think  of  this,  my 
lord,  think  of  this ;  think  whether  I  can  yield  her  to  you,  and 
whether  you  should  now  despise  my  threats." 

"  I  am  accustomed,"  said  the  duke,  smiling  good-humouredly, 
"  to  brave  everything.  Pray  leave  off  your  system  of  intimi- 
dation. I  will  not  fight  with  you,  and  I  will  continue  to  pay 
my  court  to  the  sister-in-law  of  the  Doge  ;  and,  moreover,  if 
you  refuse  to  shake  hands  with  me  after  having  heard  what 
I  have  to  say,  I  will  have  you  shut  up  in  a  madhouse." 

These  words,  pronounced  in  a  mocking  tone,  convinced  the 
.artist  that  the  duke  was  trying  to  mislead  him.  Quick  as  light, 
therefore,  he  sprang  towards  a  sword  which  hung  by  him. 

But  the  duke  was  not  to  be  caught;  he  had  kept  his  own 
^beneath  his  robe,  and  placing  his  foot  firmly  on  guard,  by  a 
skilful  manceuvre  made  the  sword  of  his  rival  fly  to  the  other 
end  of  the  room  before  they  had  made  a  couple  of  passes. 

"  Really,  young  man,  that  will  never  do,"  said  the  duke ; 
*'  sit  down,  and  listen  to  me." 

Sbrigelli  hid  his  face  in  his  hands,  feeling  as  if  each  moment 
he  should  run  mad,  and  sank  upon  a  couch. 

"  I  am  about  to  propose  to  you  another  kind  of  duel,"  continued 
Richelieu.  "  We  both  love  the  same  lady.  Each  of  us  tries  as 
hard  as  he  can  to  please  her,  and  to  merit  her  regards.  He 
\vlio  can,  therefore,  first  obtain  a  full  and  satisfactory  proof  of 
her  favours  should  furnish  that  to  his  rival,  who  on  his  part,  as 
the  party  who  has  lost  the  game,  should  retire.  Let  us,  therefore, 
both  attack  the  town  on  different  sides,  provided  that  our  forces 
are  equal.  To  ensure  this,  I  offer  you  my  purse,  and  I  give  you 
my  honour  to  invite  you  to  all  the  reunions  at  which  the  lady  for 
whom  we  contend  shall  appear.  Now,  what  say  you?  Am  I  not  a 
.generous  rival  ?  " 

"  My  lord,"  said  Sbrigelli,  his  voice  trembling  betwixt  hope 
and  fear,  "  you  should  at  least  understand  that  I  am  seriously, 
deeply  in  love  with  Pelinetta.  It  would  be  cruel  of  you  to  jest 
with  me." 

"  What  an  extraordinary  man  you  are  !"  cried  the  duke,  hurt  at 
the!  distrust  which  the  other  showed.  "  I  am  inviting  you  to 
•enter  into  a  combat  in  which  all  the  advantages  are  on  your  side. 
What  the  deuce,  sir !  I  am  fifty,  and  you  are  scarcely  thirty ! 
You  do  not  carry,  like  your  humble  servant,  marks  of  the  small- 
pox on  your  face ;  your  hair  is  black,  mine  is  grey.  Besides, 
you  shall  have  during  the  contest  money  in  abundance  for  the 
richest  toilet  and  wardrobe,  and  if  you  wish  to  make  your  mis- 
tress a  present,  say,  for  example,  of  a  necklace  of  brilliants,  I  will 
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take  care  that  you  have  it.  It  would  be  perhaps  more  generous 
on  my  part  to  renounce  the  lady  at  once,  but  I  cannot  do  so.  My 
reputation  with  the  fair  sex  would  be  compromised,  and  at  any 
rate,  I  now  give  you  a  very  fair  chance.  Do  we  yet  agree?  " 

The  propositisn  appeared  so  thoroughly  original  to  Sbrigelliy 
that  he  could  not  help  forgetting  his  rage,  and  smiling  as  he  held 
out  his  hand  to  the  duke,  and  pressed  that  which  Richelieu  gave- 
him  with  a  charming  and  frank  cordiality. 

"  I  accept  your  terms,  my  lord." 

"  By  my  faith,"  laughed  the  duke,  with  the  sparkling  gaiety  of 
a  young  man,  **  we  shall  see  whether  your  sentimental  morality 
will  carry  the  day  against  the  more  direct  attacks  of  a  roue  like 
myself.  It  is  agreed  that  each  of  us  should  employ  every  pos- 
sible ruse  and  all  his  power  to  distance  his  rival.  To  the  work,. 
Sir ;  here  are  three  rouleaux  of  gold.  To-morrow  evening  I  give 
an  entertainment,  and  my  salons  will  be  perfectly  open  to  you. 
Ah  !  I  was  nearly  forgetting ;  you  must  promise  that  if  I,  as  a 
general,  should  be  obliged  to  absent  myself,  you  will  agree  to  an- 
armistice,  and  will  accompany  me,  without  which  you  would  play 
a  pretty  game  !  No,  no,  we  must  start  fair." 

The  Italian  was  but  too  willing  to  agree  to  all  the  clauses  of 
this  strange  compact,  and  the  rivals,  with  a  hearty  shake  of  the 
hand,  parted. 


CHAPTEIt  III. 

ON  the  next  evening  the  palace  of  the  Dorias  was  one  blaze  of 
light. 

Standing  upright  near  the  door  of  the  principal  salon,  Sbri- 
gelli,  clothed  in  a  very  handsome  but  yet  simple  garb,  gazed  upon 
the  noble  Genoese  as  they  passed  him,  and  trembled  with  anxiety 
until  he  saw  appear  her  whose  pleasures  he  hoped  afterwards  to 
mix  with ;  yes,  even  he,  the  poor  sculptor,  who  but  a  short  time 
before  dared  not  dream  of  such  felicity  as  he  then  enjoyed.  A 
whim  of  the  great  Richelieu  had  thrown  him  in  this  unknown 
world,  the  pleasures  of  which  he  had  before  despised,  and  the  per- 
fumed fops  of  which  he  had  ridiculed.  How  many  times  had  he 
not  cursed  his  hard  fate  when  he  saw  Pelinetta  disappear  like  a 
fugitive  meteor  in  the  midst  of  the  gilded  vortex.  And  now  he  was 
about  to  live  the  same  life  as  this  woman,  to  breathe  the  same 
air,  to  see  her  in  all  the  brilliancy  of  her  beauty.  Alas  !  thought 
he,  will  she  recognise  the  timid  artist,  who  has  never  yet  dared  to 
disclose  his  love  ? 

Prepared,  however,  for  every  chance,  Sbrigelli  carried  in  his 
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hands  a  paper,  so  small  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible,  when  Pe- 
linetta,  led  in  by  the  Doge,  made  her  entry  into  the  salon. 

She  could  hardly  repress  a  movement  of  surprise  at  the  sight 
of  one  she  had  so  often  seen  watching  her  steps,  and  whose  mute 
passion  she  was  well  aware  of.  Light  as  a  bird,  and  blushing 
with  a  strange  emotion,  she  endeavoured  to  escape  in  the  midst 
of  the  crowd,  and  to  avoid  the  dark  eyes  of  Sbrigelli,  which  so 
constantly  followed  her. 

This  movement  was  observed  by  the  artist,  and  with  a  bold- 
ness which  was  perfectly  novel  to  him,  he  advanced  to  her  and 
claimed  her  as  his  partner  in  the  dance. 

Hardly  had  the  lady  accepted  this   demand,  when  Richelieu 

arrived  to  be  witness  of  this,  the  first  victory  of  his  rival ;  he 

could  only  hope,  therefore,  to  have  the  favour  of  the  second  dance. 

"  By  my  faith,"  whispered  he  in  the  ear  of  Andre,  "  you  are 

anticipating  me  in  my  rights  as  cicisbeo." 

"  Our  agreement,  my  lord,  did  not  forbid  me  to  do  so." 
"  Dance  away,  then,  happy  mortal — use  the  advantages  you 
have  ;  recollect  it  is  war  to  the  knife." 

Sbrigelli  at  this  moment  became  engaged  in  the  dance,  and  lost 
himself  in  an  atmosphere  of  silk  and  light.  His  arms  were  wound 
round  the  beautiful  form  of  his  mistress,  his  heart  beat  against 
her  bosom,  and  he  felt  for  the  moment  the  happiest  of  mortals. 

In  the  movements  of  the  dance  a  magnificent  bouquet  of 
camelias  was  detached  from  her  dress,  and  Sbrigelli,  in  returning 
it,  by  a  quick  sleight  of  hand  managed  to  slip  his  note  into  the 
middle  of  the  flowers — a  second  victory,  of  which  Richelieu  in  a 
moment  afterwards  saw  the  proofs,  when  he  compared  the  blush- 
ing cheeks  of  Pelinetta  with  the  pale  flowers  of  the  camelia. 

Overcome  with  joy,  the  artist  saw  without  the  least  distrust  or 
jealousy,  the  duke  dance  in  his  turn  with  the  woman  that  he 
loved,  and  upon  whose  steps  he  fixed  his  eyes,  as  if  to  convince 
himself  that  all  he  saw  was  not  a  dream. 

He  was  roused  from  this  reverie  by  hearing  a  semi-masculine 
voice  at  his  side  pronounce  the  name  of  Richelieu. 

In  the  old  lady  who  spoke  Sbrigelli  recognised  the  wife  of  a 
senator,  at  whose  table  he  was,  in  consideration  of  his  talents, 
sometimes  admitted.  Like  all  old  ladies,  Madame  de  Valgo  had 
no  greater  pleasure  in  life  than  that  of  passing  under  the  cau- 
terising effects  of  her  tongue  all  those  who  in  the  whirl  of  the  ball 
passed  before  her  eyes.  The  French  general  himself  did  not 
escape  her  criticism. 

Whilst  remarking  the  attentions  which  Richelieu  paid  to 
the  sister-in-law  of  the  Doge,  the  old  lady  said  to  Sbrigelli — 
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"  To  see  that  young  courtier  of  fifty  fluttering  and  glittering 
in  the  eyes  of  the  beauty  of  Genoa,  is  quite  amusing,  is  it  not  ?  it 
is  about  as  pretty  a  spectacle  as  it  would  be  to  see  the  peruke  of 
a  judge  placed  upon  the  fair  brow  of  an  Adonis  of  sixteen." 

"  Eight,"  quoth  the  sculptor,  as  a  sudden  thought  struck  him, 
"  all  kinds  of  ruses  are  permitted.  In  making  that  provision, 
M.  de  Bichelieu  thought  most  of  himself — what  if  I  turn,  the 
tables  on  him  ?  " 

"  Did  Richelieu  himself  invite  you  to  his  fetes  ?  "  continued  the 
curious  old  lady,  looking  at  the  sculptor  with  astonishment.  "  Do 
you  know  M.  le  Due  ?  " 

"  I  am  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  him,  madame." 

"And  you  will  suffer  him  to  carry  off  Pelinetta?  If  I  tho- 
roughly comprehended  your  discourse  at  the  last  time  you  dined 
with  us,  you  are  in  love  with  her  yourself." 

"  Alas  !  madame,  can  I  contend  with  the  great  Bichelieu  ?  " 

"  Truly,"  sarcastically  replied  the  lady,  "  the  wrinkles  of  that 
general  are  an  invincible  talisman  which  should  attract  all  hearts 
to  him." 

"  The  charms  of  his  wit  drive  away  all  his  wrinkles,"  returned 
the  artist,  with  a  feigned  consternation.  "  And  besides,  do  you 
count  as  nothing  the  halo  of  glory  which  surrounds  him  ?  " 

"  I  admire  your  reason,  Andre,"  retorted  the  old  lady,  "  and 
especially  the  manner  in  which  you  sacrifice  your  own  happiness  ; 
you  do  it  with  a  facility  which  I  cannot  comprehend." 

"Ah!  madame,"  said  Sbrigelli,  earnestly,  "if  you  would 
only  aid  me.  It  is  with  you  to  prevent  the  seduction  of  Pelinetta." 

"  Speak,  then,"  cried  the  old  lady,  "  am  I  to  play  a  trick  upon 
M.  de  Richelieu?" 

"  Precisely." 

"  Then  you  may  count  upon  me,"  cried  the  old  Genoese. 

The  sculptor  then,  seizing  the  opportunity,  related  in  a  whisper 
that  singular  agreement  which  had  been  entered  into  by  Richelieu 
and  himself,  and  finally  made  a  proposition  to  Madame  de  Valgo, 
which  made  her  break  out  into  a  hearty  fit  of  laughter. 

"  So,  so,"  she  cried,  giving  a  free  rein  to  her  gaiety — "  I  am 
of  an  age  when  a  little  absurdity  need  not  necessarily  compromise 
me — at  any  rate,  in  case  of  danger,  you  will  promise  to  be  there, 
Sbrigelli."  * 

"  I  have  the  right  of  being  an  invisible  spectator — be  without  fear." 
He  then  hastened  to  quit  Madame  de  Valgo,  so  that  his  rival 
should  suspect  nothing. 

Towards  the  termination  of  the  ball,  Richelieu,  drawing  his 
rival  fl,T>a.rh.  Kfl.irl  to  him.  in  a  ton  A  of  r.omir,  r>it,v  ;— - 
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"  By  my  faith,  my  dear  sir,  one  must  agree  that  you  are  not  a 
very  formidable  antagonist.  You  certainly  had  the  first  dance, 
but,  satisfied  apparently  with  such  a  mean  advantage,  you  slept 
upon  your  laurels,  and  left  all  the  rest  of  the  evening  to  me. 
Pray,  now,  do  wake  up  a  little,  or  else  the  conquest  will  become  a 
great  deal  too  easy  for  me  ;  the  place  is  on  the  point  of  surrender- 
ing, but  I  by  no  means  wish  to  profit  by  your  inexperience.  To- 
morrow you  embark  with  me  just  to  see  how  to  attack  a  place.  I 
have  just  had  an  idea  come  into  my  head  to  play  the  King  of 
Sardinia  a  little  trick,  because  he  is  an  ally  of  the  Austrians. 
D'Agenois  will  attack  one  of  his  towns  on  the  land  side,  whilst 
I  shall  surprise  it  by  the  sea.  At  our  return  you  will  perhaps 
know  how  to  make  an  assault." 

Sbrigelli  cast  a  look  at  Pelinetta,  and,  seeing  that  she  still 
retained  his  bouquet,  he  merely  answered— 

"  Let  us  wait  till  the  end  of  the  game,  my  lord." 

"  Presumptuous  !"  said  Richelieu,  *'  before  it  nears  an  end  you 
will  be  checkmated." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Two  days  after  the  ball,  from  which  both  of  the  rivals  retired 
with  so  much  hope,  Richelieu,  who,  according  to  agreement,  had 
made  his  rival  accompany  him-  in  his  expedition  against  Savoy, 
re-entered  Genoa  amidst  the  shouts  of  its  inhabitants.  He  cer- 
tainly had  not  succeeded  in  taking  the  town,  because  a  sudden 
tempest  had  disconcerted  all  his  arrangements,  but  he  had 
destroyed  the  advanced  posts  of  the  enemy,  and  had  brought 
away  a  great  number  of  prisoners,  of  ammunition,  and  of  artillery. 

It  was  a  perfect  triumph. 

Ladies,  seated  on  the  balconies,  showered  down  upon  him 
bouquets  of  flowers,  and  his  name  was  on  every  tongue. 

"  Upon  my  soul,"  said  the  duke,  as  he  leaped  up  the  steps  of 
the  palace,  "  the  only  thing  I  want  now  to  make  my  triumph  com- 
plete is  a  rendezvous  with  Pelinetta.  What  do  you  think,  Sbri- 
gelli ?  I  should  make  a  double  triumph  in  one  clay." 

"  My  lord,"  answered  the  sculptor,  "  it  is  easier  for  you  to 
overcome  an  enemy  than  to  triumph  over  the  scruples  of  a  virtuous 
woman." 

"  Ha !  ha !  you  will  never  yield,  I  see,"  cried  the  duke ;  "  look 
here  !  Read  the  contents  of  this  paper  which  one  of  her  emissaries 
gave  me  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd." 

** '  This  evening,  at  midnight,  most  excellent  conqueror. 
When  all  fall  before  you  can  a  weak  woman  resist  you  ?  I 
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no  longer  delay  acknowledging  my  defeat ;  but  you  must  at  least 
spare  me  the  shame  of  seeing  you  enjoy  it.  I  ask  of  you  the 
favours  of  complete  silence  and  darkness.  One  of  my  lady's-maids 
will  attend  me  to  the  private  gates  of  your  palace.' 

"  Have  you  any  doubts  now,  sir  ?"  cried  Richelieu,  in  triumph. 

"  How  can  you  declare  that  that  letter,  without  any  signature, 
came  from  Pelinetta?"  said  the  artist,  after  some  hesitation. 

"  And  from  whom  the  deuce  else  would  you  have  it  come,  you 
incorrigible  fellow  ?  " 

"  I  must  have  some  other  proofs,  my  lord." 

"You  shall  have  them,  by  the  Pope  !  you  shall  have  them,  my 
dear  fellow.  But  come,  don't  look  so  sad  about  it.  After  all, 
this  woman  does  not  merit  a  love  like  yours.  You  see  how  little 
it  has  cost  me  to  obtain  her  favours.  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  look 
so  sad.  0  woman !  woman !  when  shall  I  have  done  turning 
your  head?  I  suppose  I  was  born  under  some  unlucky  star." 

This  astrologic  declaration  of  Richelieu's  promised  the  best 
success  to  the  plot  of  Sbrigelli.  Happily  he  contrived  not  only 
to  keep  himself  from  laughing,  but,  moreover,  to  put  a  very  sad 
look  upon  his  countenance. 

The  duke  permitted  him  to  conceal  himself,  at  the  appointed 
Lour,  in  a  small  office  which  adjoined  the  room  wherein  he  was 
about  to  conduct  the  veiled  lady  ;  but  as  the  artist  objected  that, 
the  lady  having  demanded  both  darkness  and  silence,  he  should 
be  unable  to  recognise  her, 

"  Bah ! "  cried  Richelieu,  "  do  you  think  that  I  shall  totally 
agree  to  such  a  caprice  ?  Nay,  after  some  time  spent  in  a  whis- 
pered conversation,  I  will  take  care  that  a  valet,  whom  I  shall  of 
course  pretend  to  scold  for  his  indiscretion,  shall  bring  us  candles. 
The  cabinet  has  a  half  door  of  glass,  and  the  proofs  of  my  victory 
will  be  before  you." 

The  sculptor  bent  his  head  in  acquiescence,  and  by  the  time  the 
two  golden  hands  of  the  clock  found  themselves  together  at  the 
hour  of  appointment,  he  was  concealed  in  the  cabinet,  towards  which 
he  had  walked  with  the  air  of  a  condemned  man.  Richelieu,  in 
the  mean  time,  having  extinguished  the  candles,  glided  away  down 
the  back  stairs  of  his  palace,  and  in  a  few  moments  returned, 
bringing  with  him  a  lady,  whose  hand  he  felt  tremble  within  his 
own. 

Some  short  time  elapsed,  when  the  duke,  finding  that  he  met 
with  a  very  determined  resistance  to  his  approaches,  determined 
to  put  off  his  triumph  till  another  day,  so  that  he  should  relieve 
his  unfortunate  rival  of  the  agony  of  suspense  which  he  presumed 
he  endured.  He  therefore  gave  his  signal,  and  the  servant 
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tearing  in  the  wax  candles  arrived.  Alas !  the  lights  destroyed 
the  pleasing  illusions  which  he  had  entertained. 

The  gallant  Richelieu  found  himself,  not  at  the  feet  of  Peli- 
•netta,  but  kneeling  before  Madame  de  Valgo. 

The  latter  was  not  offended  when  she  saw  him  start  back  at 
the  sight  of  those  superannuated  charms  in  praise  of  which  he 
had,  but  the  moment  before,  said  so  many  fine  things. 

"  My  lord  of  Richelieu,"  said  the  old  lady,  with  a  malicious 
smile,  "  I  count  upon  your  silence.  My  husband  is  eighty  years 
of  age,  but  he  is  still  jealous." 

"  Checkmated,  my  lord !"  cried  Sbrigelli,  who  at  that  moment 
opened  the  door  behind  which  he  was  concealed.  "  Your  proofs 
are  worthless ;  look  at  mine." 

At  these  words  he  held  out  to  the  duke  a  billet,  in  which  the 
latter,  in  the  greatest  surprise,  read  hastily  these  words: — 

"I  love  you,  and  I  make  this  avowal  perfectly  sure  that  in  doing 
so  I  am  writing  to  one  who  not  only  loves  me,  but  who  is  himself 
an  honourable  gentleman.  Proceed  in  your  career  of  fame,  Andre, 
I  will  be  your  protectress,  your  friend ;  nay,  perhaps  in  some 
short  time  dearer  and  closer  ties  yet  may  unite  us.  Keep  this 
as  a  souvenir  as  preciously  as  I  have  kept  yours. — PELINETTA." 

"  The  Doge  and  the  senate  of  Genoa!"  shouted  a  servant,  throw- 
ing open  the  folding  doors. 

Richelieu  fancied  he  was  going  mad. 

Sbrigelli  hastily  ran  with  Madame  de  Valgo  to  the  secret  stair- 
-case,  just  as  the  Doge  entered.  He  was  in  his  robes  of  state, 
followed  by  his  senators. 

"  It  is  never  too  late  to  announce  good  news,"  said  he  to 
Richelieu.  "  You  are  created  a  marshal  of  France.  The  senate, 
upon  receiving  this  news,  has  declared  you  and  your  descendants 
for  ever  to  be  noble  in  Genoa.  Your  name  will  be  engraved  upon 
the  book  of  gold  of  the  republic,  and  a  statue  will  be  erected  to 
you  in  the  grand  saloon  of  the  palace.  Recommended  by  our 
sister-in-law,  Andre  Sbrigelli  is  the  artist  named  to  reproduce 
your  features  upon  marble.  He  is  the  pupil  of  a  great  master, 
.and  we  wish,  my  lord  of  Richelieu,  that  all  Europe  should  be- 
hold our  gratitude,  and  the  admiration  which  we  bear  to  your 
•  conduct  and  valour." 

"  This  is  all  very  well,"  said  Richelieu,  when  the  Doge  and  the 
senate  had  retired,  "but  I  am  nevertheless  beaten." 

"  Console  yourself,  my  lord,"  said  the  artist;  "we  cannot  have 
every  triumph  in  the  world;  and  for  myself,  I  will,  in  modelling 
jour  statue,  try  to  forget  the  very  singular  figure  you  cut  just 
onow  in  the  presence  of  Madame  de  Valgo." 
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THE  POOR  PATIENT. 

THERE  is  a  person  whom  we  most  of  us  recognise,  who,  upon 
certain  days  of  the  week,  rides  into  London  by  Mr.  Limber- 
tongue's  omnibus,  and  goes  to  a  certain  hospital  as  an  out-door 
patient.  She  is  known,  at  least  to  every  one's  mind,  as  the 
"  Poor  Patient,"  and  we  all  of  us  forebode  a  time  when  she 
shall  journey  her  last  to  the  place,  and  we  shall  never  see  her 
more. 

Her  case  is  plainly  one  of  consumption — the  skin  so  trans- 
parent, the  complexion  sometimes  so  deathly  white,  sometimes 
even  radiant,  both  tell  us  that.  She  has  an  old  mother  who  cornea 
with  her  to  the  omnibus,  and  who,  I  dare  say,  would  like  to  ride 
with  her  daughter,  but  she  herself  is  as  poor  as  she  is  feeble. 

From  the  calm  brow,  the  eye  so  firm  and  sparkling  still,  and 
the  bearing  of  this  young  lady,  we  all  of  us  gift  her  with  a  great 
amount  of  heroism.  Pain  and  sickness,  or  a  slow  advancing 
sickness  without  pain,  which  makes  us  grow  weaker  every  day, 
which  in  our  young  days  takes  away  all  strength,  and,  with  the 
mind  as  yet  unworn,  lays  us  by  the  side  of  the  old,  all  these 
should  teach  us  heroism. 

Poverty  is  of  itself  hard  to  bear,  but  to  bear  it  together  with  sick- 
ness is  a  task  which  all  might  shrink  from.  Low  diet  is  what  most 
illnesses  require,  but  our  poor  patient  is  ordered  wine  and  gener- 
ous living.  She  makes  a  struggle  to  live  on ;  she  sees  her  sisters 
and  her  friends  in  health  working  about  her ;  she  feels  that  she  is- 
but  a  burthen  upon  them  all,  that  she  could  well  be  spared ;  that 
the  very  time  occupied  by  the  little  attentions  she  receives  might 
well  be  employed  elsewhere ;  she  feels  the  world  drift  away  from 
her,  for  she  is  not  of  it,  and  the  time  will  come  when  she  will  re- 
linquish it  without  a  sigh,  and  hasten  to  be  gone. 

In  missionary  books,  Christian  teachers  who  perhaps  do  not 
look  so  deeply  as  they  ought  into  human  nature,  enlarge  upon 
the  cruelty  of  the  Hindoos,  who  leave  their  aged  and  their 
sick  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  laid  in  frail  arks  of  wicker- 
work,  which  float  when  the  tide  rises  and  bears  them  on  its 
bosom  for  some  short  time,  till  they  are  borne  on  that  deep  river 
to  eternity !  Alas  !  to  those  to  whom  the  Christian  creed  is  un- 
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known,  or,  if  preached,  is  but  regarded  as  false,  of  what  use  is  life 
clogged  with  old  age  or  sickness  ?  With  us  it  affords  a  time  to 
think  and  pray,  a  time  to  weep  and  dress  the  soul  before  its  last 
voyage,  but  with  them  it  is  sheer  loss ;  let  them  hurry  off  there- 
fore such  people  in  their  mercy  to  eternity.  It  is  plain  that 
such  an  exposure  on  the  sacred  river  is  not  cruelty,  and  that 
which  we  call  an  abandonment  is  merely  an  impulse  given  on 
the  road  to  heaven. 

Mr.  Limbertongue  is  as  gentle  to  the  poor  young  lady,  whom 
he  invariably  leads  across  the  road  to  the  pavement,  as  he  can 
be.  Indeed,  all  are  so.  The  doctor  in  the  hospital  is  deeply 
touched,  and  the  other  sick  people  round,  who  have,  it  may  be, 
an  acute  disease,  and  hope  to  have  a  sharp  time  of  it,  but  to  get 
quite  well,  regard  her  with  a  gentle  pity.  Still  the  same 
lingering  complaint,  the  weakness  which  gains  upon  her  like  an 
enemy  in  the  dead  of  night,  which  hangs  about  her  like  a  dark- 
ness that  might  be  felt,  and  that  never  leaves  her  but  perhaps 
for  a  short  day,  to  come  the  next  with  a  redoubled  force. 

She  may  feel  better  to-day,  she  has  a  bloom  upon  her  cheek 
and  is  almost  cheerful,  she  hopes  that  she  may,  yes,  even  for  the- 
hundredth  time  she  hopes  that  she  may  get  better,  and  that 
with  her  new  strength  she  may  be  able  to  repay  them  all — allr 
every  one  of  them.  What  a  trouble  she  has  been  to  them !  how 
they  have  toiled  and  watched,  and  toiled  and  watched  again ! 
The  good  kind  doctor,  too — the  manner  in  which  he  spoke  to- 
ner, as  if  she,  poor  creature,  were  a  lady  friend,  or  a  patient  who 
paid  him  ever  so  large  a  fee — God  bless  him  1  If  she  were  only 
rich,  the  finest  piece  of  plate  that  she  could  buy  should  sparkle- 
on  his  board  to  thank  him. 

"  Ah,  mother,  mother ! "  she  says  when  she  gets  home,  feeling 
so  much  better,  "  ah !  I  shall  be  well  soon  now,  and  then  I  will 
work  and  get  on.  I  worked  well  once,  did  I  not  ?" 

"  Too  well,  too  well,  my  dear.  Too  long,  too  early,  and  too 
late,  my  darling  I" 

"  Let  me  see,  mother,  I  don't  want  much  sleep,  and  when  I 
am  quite  well,  if  I  get  up  at  six  and  work  till  ten  at  night, 
that  surely  cannot  hurt  me,  and  I  shall  earn— ah!  but  it  is  little, 
so  very  little,  to  pay  all  kindnesses ! " 

"  Sure,  no  one  wants  paying,  dear  Lucy." 

"Ay,  but  I  want  to,  mother;  there's  every  one,  from  your- 
self and  the  doctor  to  the  kind  people  in  the  omnibus,  who  hand 
me  in  and  out  like  a  poor  sick  flower.  Ah !  the  clergyman  tells 
us  not  to  envy  nor  to  covet.  I  am  sure  I  don't  do  so,  but  I  do. 
wish  I  was  rich." 
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'*  Hush,  hush,  my  darling,  here's  some  beautiful  jelly  which 
Anne  Kobson  brought  you." 

"  Thank  her  and  you,  mother,  how  nice  it  is,  I  can  eat  plenty 
of  it,  but  you  eat  some  too.  If  I  were  rich  now,  I  would  buy 
Anne  Robson  such  a  gown,  and  the  doctor  a  piece  of  plate,  and 
you,  mother,  a  fine  house  for  you  and  me  to  live  in." 

And  so  they  talk,  the  future  looking  so  plainly  to  them,  that 
the  mother,  shuddering  at  first  with  a  kind  of  prescience  of  evil, 
•gets  quite  interested,  and  talks  on  and  on  till  she  is  sure  her 
Lucy  is  tired  and  had  better  sleep.  She  is  not  sleepy  yet,  she 
says,  bat  presently  sinks  into  a  deep  calm  slumber,  looking  happy 
.and  revived,  and  her  mother  kneels  down  and  thanks  God,  and 
prays  to  Heaven  for  her.  She  then  softly  lies  down  beside  her, 
a-ich  in  love  with  all  her  poverty,  and  with  a  smile  upon  her  lips 
is  soon  asleep. 

But  it  is  in  the  dead  waste  of  the  night  that  the  terrible  weak- 
ness and  prostration  come  back  again,  and  Lucy  wakes  calm 
and  collected,  and  feels  that  that  dread  time,  with  all  its  won- 
drous eternity  behind  it,  has  come  to  her.  She  listens  to  her 
mother's  quiet  breathing,  and  knows  that  to-morrow  she  will  have 
no  daughter,  bat  she  has  a  feeling  too  awful  for  tears,  even  for 
her  mother,  and  her  eyesight  is  clear  now,  and  the  world  stands 
for  what  it  is — a  place  of  trial.  Hers  has  been  a  bitter  one,  but 
it  is  over  now.  She  has  no  pomp,  or  place,  or  honour  to  depart 
from.  From  off  the  poor  bed  upon  which  her  mother  sleeps,  she 
looks  straightforward  to  that  shining  city  to  which  Christian 
fled.  Nothing  that  she  has  here  can  she  regret ;  the  body  that 
was  not  beautiful  but  worn  ;  the  mind  not  clogged  with  fictitious 
pleasures  or  with  worldly  gain :  she  is  dressed  and  ready  for  the 
~voice  which  shall  cry  "  Come  away." 

A  few  more  moments  she  shall  hear  it.  Some  few  earnest 
prayers,  the  close  of  many,  many  as  earnest  and  as  deep,  and  she 
is  ready.  She,  with  an  earnest  kiss,  wakes  up  her  mother. 

She  has  been  so  used  to  waking  as  a  nurse,  that  when  Lucy 
kisses  her  she  starts  up  ready  to  do  her  service.  The  pre- 
science of  yesternight,  that  never  left  her,  even  in  her  sleep,  is 
.with  her  now.  She  knows  before  the  words  are  uttered  what 
her  Lucy  will  say. 

"  Mother,  I  am  going,  and  very  quickly  now ;  I  would  not 
wake  you  till  the  last,  it  was  of  no  use.  Eise,  mother,  and  kneel 
near  me.  I  do  not  wish  for  riches  now,  nor  even  for  life,  not  to 
thank  you,  mother,  nor  my  friends.  The  good  action  is  its  own 
rich  thanks,  and  when  they  think  of  little  kindnesses  done,  of 
kind  words  spoken,  to  ears  that  now  shall  never  hear  them  more, 
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their  minds  will  thank  them  more  than  my  poor  deeds.  I  had 
only  one  regret,  mother,  and  that  was  for  you.  Sick,  wretched, 
.and  feeble,  yet  there  was  my  heart,  mother ;  my  heart  which 
looked  for  you,  and  which  you  loved.  You  will  riot  have  it  any 
more,  for  I  shall  soon  be  gone ;  but  still,  mother,  your  thoughts 
will,  after  a  time,  rest  pleasantly  upon  me,  and  God  will  bless 
you  in  your  loneliness." 

How  calm  her  voice  falls  on  the  listener's  ear.  How  large  and 
dilated  those  full  eyes  which  are  fixed  upon  her  mother's,  how 
sharply  cut  her  mouth  appears,  and  how  hard  the  marble  cheek. 
There  is  more  of  wonder  than  of  grief  in  the  mother's  mind ;  she 
listens  to  each  word  so  earnestly,  that  they  seem  printed  in  her 
mind,  and  remain  there  ever  afterwards.  She  feels  that  the 
stroke  has  fallen  ;  she  bows  her  head,  she  has  nothing  to  ask 
God,  nothing  to  complain  of :  all  is  sublime — inevitable.  Lucy 
ceases  her  talk,  her  little  remembrances,  her  last  words  to  all, 
her  grateful  thanks,  her  love  ;  she  pauses  as  it  were  to  disjoin 
heaven  and  earth,  and  then,  with  her  head  upon  her  mother's 
shoulder,  with  her  lips  close  to  her  mother's  ear,  breathes  out  her 
last  prayer.  How  forcibly  and  slowly  every  word  strikes  upon 
her  ear.  How  illustrated  is  the  meaning :  adoration,  homage, 
patience.  "  Thy  will  be  done  :"  as  the  words  are  said,  the  tears 
flow  bitterly,  and  when  they  are  stopped,  Lucy  is  dead. 
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TOM  SPOT. 

THAT  little  man,  half  hidden  between  the  great  tragic  actress 
with  her  magnificent  looks,  and  the  very  finely-made  young 
gentleman  in  the  large  overcoat — that  slice  of  a  man,  sir, 
with  a  sporting  handkerchief  round  his  throat — that  little  man 
is  Tom  Spot ! 

"  Koom,  sir !  "  Of  course  he  has  plenty — he  is  contented! 
with  everything — he  has  enough  room,  enough  money,  enough 
good  looks,  enough  luck,  enough  notice  taken  of  him.  Bless  you, 
he'll  never  make  a  noise  in  the  world — he  is  too  contented  by 
half,  is  Tom  Spot. 

Tom  is  a  sporting  man  at  present — he  may  be  something  else 
to-morrow.  How  he  got  into  the  sporting  line  is  rather  curious. 
He  went  into  a  tailor's  shop  with  a  sporting  friend,  who  wanted: 
to  get  another  suit  without  paying  his  bill ;  he,  therefore,  per- 
suaded Tom  to  be  introduced  as  a  new  customer.  The  tailor, 
liking  Tom's  honest  face,  persuaded  him  to  be  measured,  and 
Tom  allowed  him  to  suit  his  own  fancy.  Hence,  you  see,  those 
tight  trousers ;  that  coat  half  cut-away  and  half  frock,  wide 
between  the  hinder  buttons,  and  by  no  means  close  as  to  the 
pockets.  Tom  had  his  friend's  welfare  to  heart,  and  took  things 
as  they  came.  There  are  few  of  us  who  would  act  so  good- 
naturedly. 

Good  nature  has  been  Tom's  fault  through  life — that  is,  if  we 
credit  some  philosophers,  who  declare  that  everything  done  to 
oblige  a  friend  ruins  one;  and  yet  upon  this  fault  Tom  has. 
thrived.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  most  people  like  him  ;  and 
yet  he  is  such  a  weak  young  fellow,  that  it  is  curious  how  he 
gets  on  at  all.  He  delivers  all  his  actions  and  ideas  into  the 
hands  of  others — or  at  any  rate  he  has  done — and  he  has  been 
looked  upon  as  a  good-natured  fool  by  all. 

For  instance,  whenever  it  is  necessary  for  any  one  to  make  up 
a  fourth  at  a  whist  table,  old  ladies  of  the  house,  who  know  that 
Tom  don't  dance,  clap  him  amongst  the  dowagers,  where  he  will 
sit  for  two  or  three  mortal  hours  over  against  Lady  Yellowclaw, 
seeing  his  partner  cheat,  and  play  all  kinds  of  tricks  with  his 
hand,  and  hearing  all  sorts  of  insinuations  against  his  play.  As 
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Tom,  however,  goes  in  merely  for  good  nature,  he  thinks  it  his 
duty  to  play  as  well  as  he  can ;  and  he  therefore  frequently 
manages  to  win.  His  luck  in  cards  is  prodigious.  It  is  well 
known  that  Mr.  Deuceace,  who  heard  that  Tom  had  some  money, 
got  him  into  a  card  room,  with  the  intention  of  beating  it  all  out  of 
him  at  lansquenet,  but  "that  Tom  had  such  a  run  of  cards,  that 
the  captain  threw  up  his  hand,  when  he  was  much  in  Tom's 
debt,  in  disgust.  It  is  known,  certainly,  that  the  captain  has 
never  paid  him — but  what  of  that?  Tom  is  no  longer  per- 
secuted by  requests  which  his  good  nature  would  by  no  means 
allow  him  to  refuse. 

It  must  be  owned  that  Tom's  good  nature  leads  him  into  a 
great  many  foolish  ways.  He  does  all  sorts  of  gauche  things, 
because  he  sees  others  do  them.  He  reads  ultra  sporting  papers, 
and  absolutely  has  kept  a  bulldog ;  one  of  the  gentlest  fellows 
in  the  world,  he  has  frequented  the  parlours  of  sporting  houses, 
and  has  had  on  the  gloves  with  Tom  Autumn's  "  Mouse,"  and 
the  Barnsbury  pet,  both,  as  the  fashionable  circles  know,  cele- 
brated light  weights.  Nay,  he  has  not  been  satisfied  with  that, 
but  has  been  induced  to  buy  from  a  person,  who  represented 
himself  in  difficulties,  the  whole  of  the  celebrated  series  of  por- 
traits of  those  public  men  who  are  active  members  of  the  P.R., 
and  who  may  be  seen  actively  engaged  in  the  fistic  war,  hanging 
from  the  brass  rods  in  our  friend  Tom's  front  parlour.  He  was 
afterwards  importuned  to  purchase  and  hang  up  portraits  of  the 
Hampstead  Stag,  the  Greenwich  Lurcher,  and  the  Battersea 
Greyhound — all  men  who  are  long  of  wind  and  fleet  of  foot,  and 
who  appear  in  the  portraits  stripped  to  the  waist,  save  for  a 
flannel  shirt,  and  with  their  loins  girded  and  their  fists  clenched, 
running  at  the  amazing  rate  of  fourteen  miles  an  hour,  as  one 
may  see  by  the  neighbouring  milestone. 

These  sins  against  taste  are  scarcely  atoned  for  by  Tom's 
prevailing  foible,  good  nature — he  afterwards  exaggerated,  by 
being  persuaded  to  join  a  smoking  club,  in  which  he  distinguished 
himself  by  blackening  fourteen  clay  pipes,  including  the  cele- 
brated Turk's  head,  and  bringing  himself  to  the  verge  of  a 
consumption.  It  was  in  vain  for  Tom  to  declare  that  all  his 
friends  did  the  same,  arid  that  they  did  not  harm  themselves. 
The  doctor  ordered  him  to  desist ;  and  a  country  trip  and  sea  air 
brought  him  round  again.  The  truth  is,  our  friend  is  subject  to 
such  illnesses  as  these,  having,  as  the  reader  will  have  by  this 
time  discovered,  in  common  with  many  young  men  of  his  time, 
not  the  slightest  will  of  his  own,  and  doing  without  judgment 
precisely  what  his  friends  wanted  him  to  do.  But  there  were 
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times  when  Tom  showed  a  little  spirit,  and  was  not~the  mere 
shell  and  speck  on  the  creation  which  he  frequently,  and  with 
great  bitterness,  owned  he  was. 

Tom  has  a  sister — the  prettiest,  gentlest,  nicest  little  girl  in 
the  world — who  has  just  that  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  world 
which  Tom  wanted,  and  which  many  women  have.  Barbara 
is  impulsive  enough,  and  in  her  arguments  with  Tom  said 
many  unjust  things  of  his  friends,  which  Tom's  wide  generosity 
would  never  listen  to,  and  consequently  Barbara  did  not  have 
the  influence  over  him  which  she  ought.  He  was  so  careless 
about  everything,  so  perfectly  good-natured,  that  he  suffered  all 
sorts  of  things  himself,  and  sometimes  let  others  suffer  too,  and, 
without  noticing  it,  let  his  friend,  John  Downham  of  the  Temple, 
fall  head  and  ears  in  love  with  her,  and  Barbara  with  him,  before 
saying  anything.  Downham,  who  had  a  sister  acute  enough  to- 
see  the  gold  about  Jack's  heart,  was  perfectly  savage  at  the  way 
in  which  he  was  allowed  to  win  Barbara's  affections,  and  his 
sister  Julie,  or,  as  he  called  her,  Judy,  with,  it  is  supposed,  an 
eye  upon  Tom  Spot  himself,  complained  that  that  girl  wasn't 
well  looked  after. 

"And  that  fellow  her  guardian,  tool"  said  Jack. 
"  Oh,  poor  fellow ! "  said  Judy,  laughing  with  the  most  silvery 
of  voices,  "  he  wants  marrying,  just  to  set  him  right,  and  to 
make  him  look  at  the  world  in  the  right  way." 

"A  nice  job  a  woman  would  have— eh,  Judy?"  said  Jack. 
"  Well,  I  don't  know,"  returned  his  sister.  "  The  heart  governs 
the  head  so  much,  that  if  that  is  right  a  woman  may  be  very 
happy ;  and  I  declare,"  said  she  with  a  blush,  "  that  Mr.  Spot 
has  some  very  good  and  original  ideas,  and  is  very  well  read  on 
many  things,  when  you  can  get  at  his  true  opinions." 

"  Eh,  lass !"  crowed  Jack,  in  a  vile  imitation  of  Scotch,  "  hear 
till  her,  hear  till  her !  and  I  suppose  you  wouldn't  mind  marry- 
ing Tom  Spot,  and  experimentalising  on  him,  eh?" 

"  Well,"  said  Julie,  looking  boldly  up  into  his  face,  and  giving 
him  a  kiss,  "  after  you,  Jack,  I  don't  know  any  one  I  would 
marry  sooner,"  and  with  this  compliment  Jack  was  packed  off  to 
his  chambers. 

When  he  got  there,  and  sat  in  his  big  chair,  doing  nothing, 
and  thinking  over  the  morning's  conversation,  he  determined,  as 
he  said,  to  wake  Tom  up,  and  therefore,  when  he  next  saw  him, 
he  proceeded  to  assume  the  heavy  villain,  and  after  ejaculating 
certain  villanous  aphorisms  which  are  current  amongst  men  of  the 
world,  he  coolly  informed  Tom  Spot  that  he  never  intended  to 
marry,  and  that,  for  his  part,  he  thought  a  continual  flirta- 
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tion  with  an  agreeable  girl  was  the  very  best  sort  of  way  to  spend 
life;  "And  you  know,  Tom,"  said  he,  with  a  meaning  smile, 
"  you  know,  Tom,  that  we  can  always  get  enough  girls  to  look 
at  us." 

Tom  was  sitting  at  his  desk  as  he  said  this,  and  writing  a  note 
to  some  members  of  a  yacht  club  that  he  belonged  to,  for  Tom 
was  one  of  those  useful  fellows  who  always  make  the  rank  and 
file  of  such  parties,  and  without  whom,  it  must  be  confessed, 
many  of  them  would  fall  to  the  ground.  By  his  side  lay  a  pair  of 
drawing-room  pistols,  not  exactly  the  things  to  fight  with,  but  which 
represented  in  Tom's  disturbed  mind  weapons  of  a  much  deadlier 
effect — for  it  was  only  that  morning  that  his  sister  Barbara,  whom, 
with  all  his  carelessness,  he  loved  and  admired  much  more  than 
he  did  himself,  had  confessed  that  John  Downham  had  asked  her 
love,  and  had  made  a  formal  proposition  of  marriage  to  her. 
What  could  his  simple  mind,  therefore,  realise  in  the  words  which 
Jack  spoke  to  him,  but,  connected  with  that  which  his  sister  had  just 
told  him,  of  the  very  worst  import  to  her?  He  at  once  sprang  up. 

"  You  confounded  villain ! "  said  Tom,  "  so  this  is  all  that 
comes  of  your  making  love  to  Barbara.  I  didn't  believe  it  of 
you,  John — I  wouldn't,  upon  my  soul,  if  I  had  not  heard  it  from 
your  lips ;  but,"  he  continued,  and  his  own  lips  quivered,  and  his 
nostrils  dilated,  "  but,  you  black-hearted  scoundrel,  take  one  of 
these — I'll  stop  you,  I  will — here,  just  take  your  choice,  and " 

"  Oh,  you  jolly  old  flat  you,  Tom  !"  cried  Jack,  knocking  up 
the  pistols,  and  fairly  hugging  him,  "  oh,  you  jolly  old  flat !  So 
you  have  some  care  for  the  best  little  woman  in  the  world — so 
you  are  not  the  careless  old  drone  we  thought  you — here,  let  the 
club  go  to  the  deuce,  let  the  yachts  all  be  sunk  fifty  fathoms  deep 
in  the  Solent,  and  do  look  after  yourself  a  little." 

It  had  taken  a  great  deal  to  rouse  Tom  Spot,  and  it  now  took 
a  great  deal  to  appease  him.  Jack  had  great  difficulty  in  escaping 
from  the  pistols.  Barbara  herself  and  Julie  Downham  had  to 
be  appealed  to,  and  then  the  enraged  lion  was  quieted,  and  abso- 
lutely he  now  rejoices,  in  his  own  simple  way,  that  he  has  been 
able  to  secure  such  a  husband  for  Barbara. 

As  Tom  Spot  is  one  of  those  men  from  whom  few  actions 
proceed,  but  who,  like  quiet  souls,  content  themselves  with  doing 
their  duty  in  the  best  possible  manner,  and  saying  little  about  it, 
it  was  questionable  to  his  friends  when  his  marriage  with  Julie 
Downham  would  take  place.  However,  the  young  lady  is  deter- 
mined upon  it  herself,  at  least  so  we  hear  from  her  brother  Jack, 
and  there  is  some  hope  of  its  being  at  the  same  time  and  place  as 
his  sister's. 
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His  manner  of  courting  is  peculiar.  He  will  go  and  sit  for  some 
bours  in  the  young  lady's  presence,  and  talk  upon  all  subjects, 
literature,  art,  and  curiously  upon  law,  into  which  Julie,  lured 
fcy  her  brother,  has  dipped,  and  without  which  knowledge,  as  she 
Is  often  in  the  presence  of  sucking  barristers,  she  would  be  bored 
to  death.  Being  of  a  timid  nature  he  says  little  or  nothing,  and 
rarely  ventures  to  do  anything  for  the  young  lady.  As  Barbara 
and  Jack  wish  to  have  their  quiet  conversations  together  (which, 
being  lovers'  talk,  is  interesting  to  them,  says  a  maxim  man, 
because  it  is  all  about  themselves),  they  leave  Tom  and  his  bride 
elect,  or  rather  Julie  and  her  future  husband,  much  together. 
He  has  not  as  yet,  they  believe,  made  the  slightest  proposal. 
When  Julie  visits  Barbara,  it  is  his  sister  who  orders  Tom  (who 
is  overjoyed  at  the  opportunity  to  see  his  mistress  home)  to  put 
on  his  hat  and  accompany  her,  for  it  is  a  question  whether  he 
would  have  offered,  although  at  the  same  time  the  most  good- 
natured  and  polite  of  his  kind. 

Jack  Downham,  who  is  full  of  his  fun  and  has  enough  to  say 
for  himself  and  half-a-dozen  others,  avows  that  his  sister  will 
have  to  order  Tom  to  marry  her,  and,  to  save  her  from  this  igno- 
miny, assures  her  that  he  will  go  to  a  theatrical  dresser  and  get 
made  up  into  a  first-rate  rival.  He  consulted  her  in  a  burlesquely 
earnest  style  upon  the  colour  which  she  would  choose  to  have  his 
whiskers  dyed,  and  his  false  moustache  made,  and  Julie,  who 
listened  with  the  calmest  possible  face,  bore  it  all  with  the 
greatest  good  humour.  Nay,  even  Barbara — dear,  quiet  little 
Barbara — with  her  pretty  simple  face,  her  earnest  eyes,  her 
firm  but  sweetly  modulated  voice,  has  been  brought,  by  Jack's 
wicked  aid,  to  condole  with  Julie,  and  to  address  her  with  such  a 
feeling,  hearty  speech,  so  earnest  and  so  true,  that  Jack,  who  kept 
his  eyes  fixed  upon  her  the  whole  of  the  time,  at  last  put  an  end 
to  the  little  speech  by  taking  hold  of  both  the  two  softly  gloved  hands, 
and  kissing  her  right  fervently  under  her  bonnet  before  his  sister. 

But  Julie  has  a  triumph,  and  a  surprise  for  them  both.  She 
slapped  Jack's  face,  and  kissed  Barbara's  cheek,  and  then  went  to 
her  desk,  whence,  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  white  silk — the  remnant 
of  an  old  bridesmaid's  dress — she  took  out  a  letter  and  showed 
it  to  them.  It  was  a  love-letter  from  Tom  Spot,  an  honest, 
manly  declaration,  in  the  quietest  yet  most  earnest  tone  possible, 
which  would  have  done  honour  to  Jack  Downham  himself,  or  to 
any  writer  in  fiction  who  has  the  rare  talent  of  writing  from  the 
heart.  Meanwhile,  while  all  are  wondering,  Julie  with  her 
ivory  crotchet  hook  points  out  the  date,  which  is  just  one  month 
before  Jack  Downham's  own  declaration. 
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There  is  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  presently  who  should  come 
in  but  Tom  Spot.  He  has  not  been  ushered  in  a  moment, 
hardly  has  the  servant  closed  the  door  again,  but  John  Downham 
violently  assaults  him. 

"  Why,  you  pharisaic  old  rascal  you !  *'  cries  he,  "  you  have  been 
stealing  a  march  upon  us,  eh  ?  So  you  are  going  to  be  a  bene- 
dict, arid  not  to  let  us  into  the  secret — to  suffer  us  to  go  peeping 
into  letters  to  find  you  out — what  do  you  say  for  yourself?" 

Julie  runs  up  to  shield  her  lover.  "  Truly,  John,"  says  she, 
"  Tom  and  you  are  very  different  people.  There  are  some  quiet 
folk  in  the  world,  thank  Heaven,  and  of  such  is  *TOM  SPOT.'  ;> 
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THE  EEV.  RUBRIC  BANNS. 

" Sette  his  benefice  to  hire, 

And  lette  his  shepe  acombred  in  the  mire, 
And  ran  into  London,  unto  Seint  Poules, 
To  seken  him  a  chanterie  for  soules." 

CHAUCER    (Prologue  to  tlie  Tales). 

THE  gentleman  who  is  dressed  in  a  cassock  vest  (sometimes 
called  an  M.B.  waistcoat,  as  typical  of  the  "  mark  of  the  beast"), 
who  has  a  great  coat  made  with  a  peculiar  collar,  and  with  a 
short  waist  and  long  skirts  to  it,  and  who  has  contrived  to  get 
out  of  his  tailor,  his  hat-maker,  his  hair-cutter,  and  the  lady  who 
prepared  his  cravat,  a  very  great  amount  of  personal  resemblance- 
to  a  Catholic  priest,  is  the  Rev.  Rubric  Banns,  the  unpopular 
preacher  of  St.  Blasius. 

Mr.  Banns  is  a  very  unpopular  preacher  on  the  one  side,  but 
it  is  fairly  to  be  said  that  he  is  somewhat  popular  on  the  other. 
Mr.  Banns  is  in  a  slight  degree  a  saint  and  martyr  with  some  of 
his  parishioners,  and  with  the  others  anything  but  what  he  should 
be.  We  need  not  say  that  he  rejoices  in  this.  He  never  enjoyed 
a  quiet  parish  ;  it  is  his  pride  to  say  that  whilst  one  party  broke 
his  windows,  another  presented  him  with  a  silver  tea-service. 

The  father  of  the  gentleman  who  with  a  bundle  of  tracts  now 
in  his  pocket  is  under  the  consideration  of  the  reader,  was  an 
eminent  dissenting  minister.  He  had  originally  been  a  carpenter, 
but  not  finding  that  profession  suit  him,  he  had  a  call,  and  became 
a  preacher.  That  the  old  gentleman  was  very  successful,  and 
that  his  chapel,  of  which  he  was  the  proprietor,  brought  him  in 
several  hundreds  a-year,  does  not  necessarily  say  anything 
against  his  earnestness  ;  but  it  was  curious  that  old  Mr.  Banns, 
who  dissented  from  the  Church  of  England  very  entirely,  and 
who  published  his  celebrated  sermon,  "  Come  out  of  her,"  &c., 
in  express  allusion  to  the  Establishment,  should  send  his  son  to 
Cambridge,  where  he,  the  young  Rubric,  obtained  a  very  high 
idea  of  that  very  establishment  himself,  and  declared  that  his 
father  was  not  worthy  to  preach,  since  he  had  not  been  ordained 
by  one  of  the  Anglican  bishops.  After  taking  his  degree,  Rubric 
obtained  a  curacy  in  a  London  parish,  not  far  from  his  father's 
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celebrated  dissenting  chapel,  and  it  was  pathetic  to  hear  the 
exclamations  of  the  two  clergymen  each  against  each,  the  differ- 
ence appearing  to  be  that  old  Ebenezer  Banns  really  rejoiced  in 
the  growing  popularity  of  his  son,  and  that  his  son  was  inwardly 
hurt  at  the  unshaken  esteem  in  which  the  old  gentleman  was  held. 

It  may  be  known  to  most  people  that  at  the  time  of  the  Papal 
aggression  the  Protestant  clergy  of  church  and  chapel  seemed  to 
forget  their  differences,  and  to  unite  against  the  common  enemy. 
It  was  then  that  father  and  son  met  upon  a  neutral  ground ;  it 
was  then  that  very  low  church  clergymen  had  invitations,  which 
they  had  very  serious  thoughts  of  accepting,  of  lecturing  from 
dissenting  pulpits ;  it  was  then  that,  when  meetings  of  condo- 
lence with  the  Queen  against  the  unparalleled  audacity  of  the 
Pope  were  held,  the  Kev.  the  Vicar,  D.D.,  held  the  chair, 
and  that  upright  minister,  Keziah  Kamrod,  of  a  very  opposite 
persuasion,  was  in  the  vice.  It  is  also  a  well-known  fact,  that 
none  are  so  absolutely  opposed  to  the  Papacy  as  those  who  tread 
almost  upon  her  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  the  Kev.  Kubric 
Banns,  M.A.,  of  St.  Blasius,  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the 
wordy  conflict.  He  had  already  committed  himself  to  print,  and 
he  found  that  a  very  ready  sale  was  secured  to  his  religious 
pamphlets,  which,  if  they  did  not  absolutely  pay  in  a  monetary 
point  of  view,  yet  spread  his  name  far  and  wide  over  the  country. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers  to  know  the  name  of  Mr. 
Banns'  tracts  (which  are  to  be  procured  at  the  deeply  religious 
houses  in  Paternoster  Kow),  and  we  will  therefore  give  them 
some  few  of  the  names.  They  are,  "  A  Talk  by  the  Way,"  one 
halfpenny,  or  three  shillings  per  hundred ;  "All  for  Nothing," 
at  the  same  price ;  "  A  Primer  for  Babes  of  Grace,"  at  one  penny ; 
"  I'm  Bight,  and  I  Know  It,"  for  threepence.  There  was  a 
boldness  in  handling  these  religious  sketches  which  won  a 
great  deal  from  that  class  of  readers  who  deal  principally  in  mo- 
dem polemics.  Mr.  Banns  floored  his  religious  adversary  in  a 
very  neat  style,  and  handed  him  over  to  perdition,  whilst  less 
acute  Christians  were  thinking  whether  or  not  there  was  any 
truth  in  what  he  gave  utterance  to.  It  was  at  the  time  affect- 
ing to  see  the  manner  in  which  the  old  gentleman  carried 
these  tracts  about,  and  cried,  as  he  gave  them  or  read  them  to 
any  one,  "  Ah,  what  a  loss  my  boy  was  to  us ;  nevertheless, 
though  he  has  turned  out  of  the  path,  I  trust  he  is  not  lost.  He 
has  already  taken  his  M.A.  degree,  and  he  will,  I  doubt  not,  be 
a  dignitary  in  the  establishmet  when  I  shall  be  in  the  grave." 

He  used  frequently  to  compare  himself  with  David,  with  his 
son  ranged  against  him,  and  used  to  have  little  prayer-meetings 
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on  behalf  of  the  recusant  Rubric,  whose  talents  he  used  to  laud 
in  the  same  degree  that  he  mourned  over  his  loss.  Were  these 
feelings  true  or  not?  Did  the  old  gentleman  mourn  for  his  son's 
secession  ?  if  so,  why  send  him  to  an  episcopal  college  ?  Do 
these  high  and  dry  clergy  of  each  sect  believe  in  the  total  exclu- 
sion of  all  others,  and  that  their  own  creed  is  a  sine  qua  non  ?  It 
will  take  a  wiser  head  than  mine  to  decide.  In  all  principal 
points,  let  us  hope  in  all  necessary  points,  there  is  a  unity  in 
Protestant  creeds,  but  if  this  were  allowed  and  well  understood, 
would  their  respective  ministers  nourish  ?  The  question  is  hard, 
and  cannot  with  propriety  be  discussed  in  an  omnibus. 

Old  Ebenezer  Banns,  a  righteous  man,  save,  perhaps,  where 
all  of  us  fail,  where  his  heart  deceived  him,  at  last  died,  but  the 
Keverend  Rubric  came  not  to  his  grave.  He  was  engaged  then  in 
a  hot  controversy  with  his  bishop.  It  would  appear  to  have  been 
the  excellent  divine's  practice  to  find  holes  in  the  net  of  the 
Church  of  England  articles,  and  to  immediately  make  a  rush  at 
the  hole  and  escape  to  the  side  of  Komanism.  This  he  did  con- 
tinually, and  having  a  diocesan  who  loved  peace,  he  continually 
harassed  him,  and  then  rushed  to  the  papers,  much  to  the  loss 
of  the  true  spirit  of  religion,  and  to  the  great  gain  of  the  adver- 
saries thereof. 

Having  repeatedly  routed  his  bishop  (and  disgusted  his  church- 
wardens), and  having  abundantly  proved  ex  concesso  of  that 
unfortunate  dignitary,  that  he  (Rubric  Banns)  was  in  the  right, 
and  that  every  one  else  was  wrong,  he  did  just  what  he  liked 
with  his  church,  and  ' '  going  in"  for  an  ornamental  service  filled 
it  with  numbers  who  came  to  see,  and  of  whom  few,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  remained  to  pray. 

Mr.  Rubric  Banns  was  especially  successful  in  his  treatment  of 
his  parishioners.  He  visited  the  extremely  rich  and  the  extremely 
poor.  To  the  one  he  gave  texts  which  proved  that  riches  were 
a  reward  and  a  blessing,  and  to  the  others  those  which  equally 
declared  that  poverty  was  a  trial.  They  found  it  a  trial  truly 
enough,  but  not  exactly  that  calm,  bland  sort  of  thing  which  the 
Reverend  Rubric  talked  about  so  wisely.  He  never  told  his  rich 
parishioners  that  riches  were  a  trial  far  harder  to  bear,  and, 
indeed,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  he  shaped  his  discourses  so  as  to  fit 
this  world  exactly,  and  he  had  scarcely  enough  left  to  adapt 
them  to  the  other.  In  preaching  obedience  to  the  powers  that 
be,  Mr.  Banns  went  to  an  extent  which  it  is  but  fair  to  say  he 
did  not  follow  himself.  He  cared  more  about  popularity  than  he 
did  about  his  duty,  and  he  must  be  ever  before  the  public. 

To  realise  this  in  print,  Mr.  Banns  hit  upon  an  ingenious  ex- 
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periment.  He  got  a  short-hand  writer  to  attend  his  sermons,  and 
then,  as  he  preached  extempore,  he,  from  the  MS.  of  this  gentle- 
man, prepared  a  book.  Any  startling  question,  such  as  "  Sinner  ! 
how  are  you?"  or  "Is  all  well  within?"  served  for  a  title,  and 
the  book  was  made.  Occasionally  he  would  antagonise  with 
some  other  popular  book  ;  thus,  if  a  poet  got  a  name  by  "  Songs 
of  the  Night,"  our  eminent  preacher  would  realise  some  shadow 
of  the  fame  by  a  volume  of  discourses  called  "  Canticles  of  the 
Day.  "By  this  method  Mr.  Banns  realised  some  profit  and  became 
known  everywhere. 

In  his  method  of  discourse  Mr.  Banns  is  of  the  severely  gloomy 
style,  and  delights  in  makip.g  people  very  uncomfortable.  His 
enemies  he  objurgates  right  throughout  the  Psalms,  and  takes  a 
peculiar  delight  in  painting  the  life  of  common  nineteenth  century 
Christian  men  in  the  colours  which  were  employed  truthfully  by 
that  king  whom  he  denominates  the  "sweet  singer  of  Israel"  to 
paint  the  position  of  himself  surrounded  by  his  enemies.  The 
opponents  of  Banns  (i.e.  his  churchwardens)  are  always  repre- 
sented as  "gnashing  their  teeth  at  him,"  and  as  "  setting  snares 
for  his  feet,"  and,  indeed,  are  ever  painted  in  the  blackest  of 
typical  colours.  Let  us  hope  that  this  is  not  always  the  truth.  Let 
us  believe  that  with  us  the  paths  of  the  Christian  are  ways  of 
peace,  and  as  for  our  enemies,  let  us  hope  that  they  will  not  be 
stricken  either  with  the  bow  or  with  the  sword,  but  that  they 
will  come  to  the  same  haven  as  we  shall,  if  they  now  take  a  dif- 
ferent road. 

I  wonder  whether  Dr.  Banns  (for  he  has  proceeded  to  his 
doctor's  degree,  to  pay  the  fees  of  which  some  of  his  successful 
books  assisted)  ever  thinks  that  he  might  be  doing  better  than 
keeping  himself  and  his  flock  in  hot  water — whether  he  imagines 
that  a  little  more  kindness  and  less  divinity  would  reach  the  poor. 
Let  us  hope,  for  I  see  he  is  about  to  stop  the  omnibus,  that  when 
he  gets  among  the  poor  he  is  about  to  visit,  he  will  have  some- 
thing in  his  hand  more  comfortable  than  a  tract,  and  that  if  he 
ever  reads  this,  which,  by  the  way,  is  very  unlikely,  he  will  adopt 
the  method  of  a  worldly  friend  of  the  writer,  who  used  to  wrap 
little  shirts  and  flannels,  and  even  parcels  of  eatables,  in  his 
tracts  previously  to  giving  them  away,  and  owned  that  in  conse- 
quence they  were  always  read  with  an  appetite  which  otherwise 
they  might  have  missed. 

Lastly,  let  us  hope  that  none  of  his  admirers  will  accuse  the 
present  writer  of  irreligion,  if  he  thus  gently  hints  at  a  few 
eccentricities  which  have  but  a  bad  effect  upon  that  which 
every  thinking  man  must  wish  well  for. 
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THE  SHABBY-GENTEEL  GENTLEMAN. 

WE  none  of  us  like  to  descend  in  the  world,  not  one.  I 
don't  even  imagine  that  the  most  spotless  religionist  who  ever 
preached  against  worldly- mindedness,  contemplated  the  wrong  side 
of  the  hill  with  equanimity — "Nay,  but  to  fall  and  go  we  know 
not  where ; "  to  find  things  to  which  we  were  accustomed  neces- 
sarily curtailed ;  faces  with  whom  we  were  familiar  get  less 
frequent  in  their  approach ;  hands  less  warm  and  hearty  in  the 
grasp  ;  to  change  our  wine  to  the  vulgar  "  malt  liquor,"  or  our 
ale,  strong  and  exhilarating,  to  water ;  our  venison  to  mutton  ; 
our  pleasant  parties  to  cold,  dull,  cheerless  firesides,  mulcted  of 
all  the  pleasant  friends  who  made  life  itself  so  fluent ;  to  hear 
casually  of  So-and-so  having  a  party,  to  which  all  went,  from 
Whitechapel  to  Bond  Street,  but  yourself ;  to  find  the  few  who 
still  stick  by  you  doubt  your  abilities  ;  your  wife  even,  who  was 
once  so  sure  and  sanguine,  thinking  you  "  have  been  a  little 
rash,  hardly  pushing  enough,  not  active  in  business,"  and  draw- 
ing invidious  comparisons  between  yourself  and  your  dashing 
brother-in-law,  "who  always  succeeds;"  to  find  your  wife's 
sister,  who  really  once  looked  up  to  you,  patronise  your  wife, 
advise  her  on  little  expenses,  which  she  should  do  without,  and 
openly,  if  she  be  bad-tempered  or  bad-hearted — and  the  effect  is 
the  same — tell  you  that  she  is  not  proud  of  the  "connection;"  to 
find  your  servant  less  civil,  your  tradesman  brusque,  and  particu- 
larly anxious  after  his  money ;  the  beggar  at  the  crossing  less 
servile,  and  your  very  house-dog  curtailing  his  attentions  ;  all 
this  is  not  pleasant. 

"  When  foes  insult,  and  tender  friends  dispense 
In  pity's  strain  the  worst  of  insolence." 

Does  any  one  imagine  that  one  can  be  happy  or  like  the  state  ? 
Not  I,  nor  you,  my  unknown  brother ;  we  would  hide  our  mis- 
fortunes a  little  longer  from  the  world  ;  we  would  put  a  few  gay 
smiles  upon  our  faces,  though  our  hearts  were  wearing  silently  each 
day ;  we  would  scarcely,  in  the  present  happy  state  of  society, 
say  boldly,  "  I  am  somewhat  poorer  than  before;  I  can't  reason- 
ably give  the  same  wines  and  dinners ;  Tom  must  come  from 
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Cambridge,  and  enter  a  counting-house,  and  the  girls  go  out  as 
governesses ;  but  my  heart  is  the  same,  and  my  welcome 
warmer."  No,  we  do  not  say  that,  and  thereby  grapple  the  real 
friends  with  hooks  of  steel ;  but  we  try  at  our  larger  acquaintances, 
•our  fine  fish  of  the  "  Red  book ; "  we  struggle  after  matches  and 
places,  and  become  "  shabby-genteel." 

Any  one  can  tell  the  house  which  such  a  one  lives  in  at 
•a  glance ;  it  has  little  substantial  in  it,  the  very  furniture  looks 
unnaturally  pinched  and  starved,  the  chairs,  coldly  polished 
.and  rubbed,  look  conscious  of  an  endeavour  to  fill  more  space 
than  they  ought  to,  one  doing  duty  for  two.  The  music  in  the 
Canterbury  has  a  ghastly  appearance  ;  the  pieces  are  old,  but  so 
clean  and  smooth,  without  a  wrinkle,  as  if  played  only  at  set 
times.  The  curtains  and  chair-covers  look  unnaturally  smart, 
deplorably  shabby,  and  the  fire,  as  it  winks  and  twinkles  at 
the  few  chimney  ornaments,  seems  to  whisper  and  hint  to  the 
grate  of  its  being  a  great  stranger.  Peace  to  its  ashes !  the  crisp, 
sharp  fall  on  the  cold  hearthstone  sounds  like  a  knell  on  the  ear 
of  the  "shabby-genteel."  The  little  feminine  paraphernalia, 
those  useless  knackeries  which  make  home  delightful,  which,  as 
it  were,  populate  the  drawing-room  table,  are  not  found  in  such 
a  home ;  books  are  certainly  there,  a  volume  of  "  Rasselas,"  cheaply 
done  up  in  cloth,  and  two  old  volumes  of  the  "Mirror ;"  but  where 
is  the  gay  novelty  or  the  last  magazine,  the  gilt  Table-book  of 
faces  unmeaningly  beautiful  ?  Gone  with  the  guests.  We  don't 
miss  them  much,  we  dip  into  Rasselas,  and  appropriately  glance 
into  the  "  Mirror,"  and  as  we  taste  the  thin  wine — be  careful,  reader 
of  humanity,  barely  to  sip  your  glass,  it  is  poured  back  when  you 
are  gone — we  wonder  on  what  curious  commodity  the  spare  ser- 
vant who  produces  it  and  the  rout  biscuits — eightpence  a  pound — 
can  be  fed  on.  The  husband  has  a  timid  opinion  on  politics,  and 
reverts  often  to  the  weather,  which  he  thinks — he  always  thinks 
— will  turn  out  bad;  we  don't,  he  says,  have  such  fine  days 
now.  Poor  fellow  !  you  accept  it  as  a  truth,  although  the  sun  is 
shining.  The  wife  recollects  Fanny  Hieover,  before  she  was 
Lady  Fivebar,  and  inquires  about  the  Saltires  of  Hyde  Park 
Gardens,  for  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  state  is  a  knowledge 
of  high  life.  The  girls  are  in  mourning ;  they  generally  rush 
into  that,  if  for  no  branch  of  the  family,  for  some  great  man  dead, 
•or  anybody  at  court — for  instance,  the  Dowager  Duchess  of 
Hohenlinden,  whose  death  they  felt  as  a  personal  benefaction. 
The  boys  are  in  Australia.  The  conversation  flags,  you  look  at 
the  clean  windows,  the  pinched  ornaments,  the  stretched  carpet 
•of  the  room — for  you  never  get  beyond  one  in  such  a  house — 
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and  feeling  oppressed  you  take  your  leave ;  if  young  and  censoriousr 
with  a  sneer,  if  old  and  wiser,  with  a  sigh. 

It  was  not  long  after  I  had  visited  such  a  house  that  the  pro- 
prietor of  it  came  into  Mr.  Limbertongue's  omnibus.  I  knew 
him  at  once  from  his  nervous  want  of  nonchalance,  his  eager 
wish  to  be  civil  to  everybody.  How  well  and  politely  he  spoke 
to  Mr.  Limbertongue ;  how  deeply  he  apologised  for  treading  on 
my  toe  ;  he  covered  over  his  threadbare  coat  with,  as  it  were,  a 
cloak  of  politeness,  as  if  to  hide  the  wear  and  tear  that  it  had 
received. 

From  the  bow  which  he  made  me  I  saw  at  once  that  he  recog- 
nised me,  and  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  getting  a  customer. 
He  was  selling  tea  upon  commission,  and  presented  me  with  one 
of  his  cards.  He  said  that  he  was  obliged  to  do  those  things  at 
present,  for  his  family  were  really  growing  up,  and  it  never  does, 
he  said  boldly,  to  go  living  on  upon  one's  own  property. 

Property — good  heavens  !  as  if  that  was  not  long  ago  gone. 

I  consented  to  take  some  tea  from  him — for  which,  it  must  be 
owned,  I  got  deservedly  scolded  by  my  wife,  who  assured  rue 
that  she  bought  better  tea  at  a  shilling  a  pound  less — and  was 
about  to  get  down,  when  from  another  pocket  he  took  another 
card.  He  was,  he  confessed,  not  able  to  do  very  well  upon  the 
commission  Messrs.  Hyson  allowed  him,  and  he  added  to  it,  as 
he  said  the  same  journey  did  for  both,  the  office  for  selling  the 
Hartlepool  coal.  He  was  very  learned  upon  coal,  and  really 
amusing,  and  the  amount  of  gossip  he  had  contrived  to  "  get  up  " 
upon  coals — he  who  once  had  a  royal  indifference  to  the  blazing 
anthracite  in  his  own  fire-place — was  curious  and  painful.  lam 
not  ashamed  to  confess  that  I  tried  the  Hartlepool,  but  that  they 
perfectly  disgusted  me  in  a  few  days — that  they  burnt  white 
and  flakey,  and  created  a  considerable  deal  more  dust  than  they 
did  heat.  It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  I  was  forbidden  to 
patronise  Mr.  Tumbledown  any  more,  and  that  I  afterwards  re- 
fused to  give  him  an  order  for  six  dozen  of  the  Marquis  de 
Bellomonte's  champagne,  for  which  he  had  become  agent.  Tum- 
bledown never  called  upon  me  any  more ;  men  of  his  class  have 
an  intuitive  perception  of  the  fact  of  their  not  being  wanted.  I 
presume  they  run  through  their  list  of  friends  at  each  genteel 
business  they  embark  in,  and  then  give  them  over.  Men  who 
are  falling,  and  who  set  up  in  a  business,  seldom  stay  themselves 
by  it,  but  merely  fall  the  lower. 

I  heard  of  Tumbledown  again.  He  had  some  circulars  printed, 
and  set  up  as  an  advertising  agent.  He  enlarged,  with  some 
reason  and  a  little  scholarship,  upon  the  benefits  of  advertising,. 
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and  started  with  three  standing  advertisements,  the  Bellomonte 
Champagne,  the  Hyson  Tea,  and  the  Hartlepool  Coal.  He 
had  created  a  number  of  acquaintances  in  his  previous  businesses, 
and  to  all  of  these  he  sent  his  cards,  dated  from  his  office. 

An  advertising  agency  is,  however,  no  joke  to  carry  on,  and 
in  six  months,  having  frequently  to  pay  for  the  insertion  of  ad- 
vertisements for  which  he  did  not  get  paid,  Mr.  Tumbledown 
shut  up  his  office.  He  did  not  own  to  myself  or  to  any  other 
friend  that  misfortune  compelled  him  to  do  so.  Money,  he  owned, 
was  hard  to  get,  and  his  vocation,  he  believed,  lay  in  another 
sphere,  where  the  assistance  of  Mrs.  Tumbledown  might  avail 
him  some\vhat,  and  wherein  his  previous  occupations  might  be 
of  service  to  him.  His  vocation  properly,  he  said,  was  that  of  a 
schoolmaster.  He  was  always  fond  of  teaching.  He  had  taught 
his  son  Tom  Latin  in  such  a  manner,  that  Mr.  Prsesenti,  who 
was  a  very  clever  man  himself,  had  been  quite  astonished.  He 
would  now  turn  that  faculty  of  his  to  some  admirable  account. 

One  of  the  things  connected  with  the  shabby-genteel  people 
which  we  do  not  understand,  is  that  they  are  always  moving 
from  house  to  house,  and  that  they  never  seem  to  want  those 
who  will  recommend  them  to  the  landlords.  The  Tumbledowns 
were  continually  changing  their  houses.  Letters  could  never 
find  them  on  that  account.  When  they  had  lived,  say  for  a  year, 
in  a  very  nicely  painted  and  freshly  papered  house,  out  of  it  they 
were  again,  and  into  another  in  a  totally  different  quarter.  They 
chiefly  patronized  new  and  open  neighbourhoods,  and  poor  Mrs. 
Tumbledown  never  was  at  a  loss  for  a  reason  for  changing. 
Sometimes  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  a  change  of  air,  sometimes 
for  a  quieter  neighbourhood  ;  but  my  own  idea  of  the  fact  was, 
that  Mr.  Tumbledown  in  his  experiences  got  acquainted  with 
certain  builders  or  houseowners,  who  let  him  live  in  houses  which 
would  not  at  that  time  let  either  for  no  rent  or  for  little,  and 
that  by  dint  of  giving  the  houses  a  habitable  appearance  they 
got  off  their  hands. 

It  was  in  some  such  house  as  this  that  the  family  got  finally 
established.  The  boys  had  been  got  off  his  hands  into  good 
businesses.  One  girl  went  out  as  a  governess,  and  another  stayed 
at  home ;  and  then  it  was  that  Tumbledown  found  out  what  his- 
true  vocation  was.  Pestalozzi  never  was  so  certain,  in  his  cloudy 
way,  that  he  was  born  to  bring  up  the  young  as  Tumbledown. 
He  had  a  nice  brass  plate  engraved,  and  his  prospectuses  out, 
and  he  determined  to  make  a  desperate  push. 

For  a  time  the  push  was  almost  without  effect ;  but  at  last, 
when  Tumbledown,  who  had  borne  all  his  misfortunes  with  a 
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manfulness  which  we  all  used  to  admire,  found  his  pupils  drop  in. 
They  were  of  the  juvenile  and  small-pay  sort,  however,  and 
for  some  time  his  struggle  continued.  It  was  the  capital  man- 
agement of  his  wife  and  daughter  that  brought  the  school  up  to 
paying  point,  and  the  couple  who  had  so  long  fought  against 
want  turned  that  which  would  have  been  poverty  to  some,  into 
affluence.  Tumbledown  soon  lost  his  jaded  look,  began  to  fill 
out,  and  even  to  be  portly,  and  went  quietly  to  work,  without 
so  much  noise,  but  with  redoubled  ardour.  He  had  fresh  pro- 
spectuses out  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  by  his  knowledge  of 
advertising  gathered  together  a  numerous  troop  of  young  people 
from  the  country  as  boarders.  He  was  also  wise  enough  to  en- 
gage a  young  man  fresh  from  the  university,  with  B.A.  at  the 
end  of  his  name,  and  on  the  strength  of  that  added  a  few  more 
pounds  a  year  to  the  honorarium  which  he  received  for  the 
classical  and  commercial  tuition  of  his  pupils.  His  eldest  son, 
who  by  this  time  had  become  a  thriving  coal  merchant  in  a  very 
small  way,  presented  him  with  that  infallible  accompaniment  of 
a  schoolmaster,  a  pair  of  globes ;  and  by  making  an  effort — poor 
fellow,  he  had  always  been  making  them — he  took  another  house 
next  door  to  his  own,  where  Mrs.  Tumbledown  and  her  daughter 
were  installed  as  the  heads  of  a  feminine  establishment. 

After  this  Tumbledown  thrived.  Scholars  came  in  plenty, 
and  his  method  was  at  once  judicious  and  kind.  The  Hyson 
tea  merchant  sent  some  girls  on  mutual  terms  to  Mrs.  Tumble- 
down, and  masters  and  a  pupil  teacher  were  engaged  for  the 
ladies'  seminary.  Let  us  add  that  the  pupil  teacher  was  treated 
with  the  greatest  kindness,  and  Mr.  Cornelius  Nepos,  B.  A.,  chief 
instructor  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  head  mathematical  master, 
finds  that  he  gets  paid  a  great  deal  more  by  Tumbledown  than 
he  would  get  if  he  took  a  curacy,  and  also  that  Miss  Jemima 
Tumbledown  does  not  look  unkindly  on  him.  He  will,  it  is 
whispered,  marry  and  conduct  the  academy  wherein  Tumbledown 
will  end  his  days  in  peace. 

Lastly,  the  old  gentleman  is  no  longer  to  be  classed  as  amongst 
the  "  shabby-genteel."  He  is  grateful  for  it  himself,  and  is 
kind  to  those  to  whom  Providence  is  less  so.  He  often  over  his 
port,  which  he  now  takes  after  dinner,  fixes  his  eyes  upon  the 
fire,  and  sighs  as  he  thinks  of  the  struggles  he  had,  and  the 
happy  escape  also  from  the  sorrows  and  bitter  trials  of  the 
"  shabby-genteel." 
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"  Maid.— The  poet's  life 
Must  be  a  happy  one. 

" Mordaunt. — Ah!  you  are  wrong. 
It  is  to  have  a  quicker  sense  than  most 
Of  what  should  be,  and  greater  pain  than  most 
To  see  what  is.     It  is  to  have  a  form 
Replete  with  life,  with  statues  for  companions  ; 
To  live  for  the  most  part  a  lonely  lot, 
Yet  noble  in  its  solitude,  and  faithful 
To  truth  and  beauty,  whence  it  being  drew, 
Knowing  that  they  must  reign  at  last.     Oh  !  then 
Many  a  humble  tenement,  wherein 

Great  minds  have  wrought  their  task,  and  many  a  grave, 
Inheriting  their  dust,  shall  be  transformed 
To  fanes  and  altars,  where  the  world  shall  worship." 

WESTLAND  MARSTON. 

IT  is  a  common  English  saying,  that  "  one  cannot  keep  one's 
pudding  and  eat  it  too,"  and  I  presume  it  is  the  consciousness 
that  some  of  our  poets  have  very  great  slices  of  that  pleasant 
eatable  saving  up  for  them  in  futurity,  which  makes  them  bear 
poverty  so  unconcernedly,  and  which  also  allows  the  nation  to 
let  them  starve  with  a  quietude  which  is  as  general  as  it  is  other- 
wise unaccountable.  That  young  gentleman,  who  has  a  very 
large  forehead  and  a  very  small  fortune,  and  who  occasionally 
goes  into  Paternoster  Row  with  me,  is  a  poet.  It  would  be  odd 
indeed  if,  at  the  present  plethora  of  poetry,  when  critics  turn  them 
up  by  dozens,  and  print  all  their  finest  lines  in  italics — it  would 
be  odd  indeed,  I  say,  if  we  did  not  find  a  poet  in  our  omnibus — 
and  thus  we  have  one.  I  believe  he  has  been  in  print,  but,  to 
tell  the  truth,  Paternoster  Row  is  not  exactly  the  place  for  him 
now.  It  might  have  been  when  miscellanies  of  verse  by  various 
"  hands  "  were  made  up,  and  when  old  Jacob  Tonson  swung  out 
his  sign  of  the  "  Bible  and  Crown."  Any  one  with  a  tithe  of 
our  smallest  poet's  talent  could  have  achieved  a  reputation  then, 
and  have  built  up  an  undying  fame  amidst  the  illustrious  obscure 
which  crowd  the  pages  of  Johnson's  Lives.  With  Garth,  Tickle, 
Rlackmore,  Fenton,  Yalden,  Pitt,  West,  .Dyer,  for  one's  rivals, 
who  could  not  charge  them,  and  rout  the  whole  crew  ?  It  is 
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somewhat  more  difficult  to  surpass  Bulwer,  Marston,  and  the 
Tennysons,  to  say  nothing  of  the  latest  arrivals,  and  so  many  a 
clever  young  fellow  lets  his  lines  die.  It  is  a  hard  thing  to 
realise  this  desertion  of  one's  tenderest  thoughts  —  when  a 
glorious  line  has  been  brewing  and  fermenting  in  one's  head  for 
a  very  long  time,  when  it  has  flashed  your  brow  and  made  your 
cheek  redden,  when  you  yourself  have  discovered  some  portion  of 
pure  truth,  or  have  fancied  that  you  have  discovered  it,  to  reconcile 
yourself  by  degrees  to  the  fact  that*  none  will  share  it  with  you; 
that  the  truth  is  as  useless  as  the  Spanish  doubloons  which  Crusoe 
found  in  the  dead  seaman's  pocket ;  that  you  must  hide  it  in  the 
bottom  of  your  chest  for  many  years  before  it  sees  light,  if  it 
be  ever  so  lucky ;  and  that  by  the  time  it  does  so  the  circulating 
medium  may  be  changed,  and  the  stamp  which  gave  it  currency 
out  of  date  and  exploded.  Well,  well — if  it  be  pure  gold,  what 
then  ?  It  will  sell  for  as  much  as  it  is  worth.  There  have  been 
many  fine  minds  condemned  to  be  silent — the  better  class  do  not 
always  make  themselves  "  motley  to  the  view,"  but  act  upon  their 
fellow-creatures,  which  is  the  end  and  aim  of  all  men,  as  I  take 
it,  in  a  quieter,  calmer  way. 

Our  Poet  has,  however,  been  in  print  in  some  way  or  other, 
and  has  seen  his  anonymous  productions  praised  and  quoted; 
but  after  that  he  has  found  the  emptiness  of  the  thing,  and  finds- 
that,  instead  of  being  regarded  as  a  friend,  his  acquaintance  look 
upon  him  as  a  person  very  much  out  of  the  pale  of  society,  and 
would  not,  indeed,  be  surprised  if  he  were  to  do  anything  the 
most  monstrous.  Thus,  were  he  to  turn  Mormonite,  the  fact  of 
his  having  written  some  verses  would  be  considered  quite  a 
sufficient  antecedent ;  or  were  he,  indeed,  to  shave  his  head,  and 
dance  like  a  dervish,  his  friends  would  not  be  surprised.  Poetry, 
or  rhymes,  are  considered  by  many  a  sufficient  cause  for  any 
efiect  whatever,  and  the  occupant  of  the  seat  not  far  distant,  being 
quite  aware  of  this,  flies  far  from  the 

"Wicked,  barren  way  of  rhyme," 

or,  at  least,  tells  you  so,  but  yet,  I  imagine,  is  still  giving  his 
time  and  imagination  to  literature.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if, 
as  a  partial  friend  has  said,  he  did  not,  at  some  time  or  another, 
"  do  something  great."  In  the  mean  time,  hearing  that  Mr. 
Limbertongue  was  concerned  with  myself  in  "getting  up  a  book," 
or  rather  that  I  was  on  the  part  of  our  worthy  conductor,  he  one 
morning  presented  me  with  a  neat  MS.  as  a  small  contribution 
towards  it.  The  book  being  generally  of  light  literature,  I  was 
somewhat  fearful  that  the  contribution,  from  its  tragic  nature. 
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would  be  of  little  or  no  use  ;  but  reflecting  afterwards  that  some- 
times something  rather  sombre  in  a  light  book  has  the  intended 
effect  of  Sir  George  Beaumont's  "  brown  tree  "  in  his  landscapes, 
and  sets  off  the  others.  I  admitted  it,  with  many  thanks  to  the 
writer.  As  it  deals  neither  in  jerks,  quaint  rhymes,  nor  dashes, 
and  is  merely  downright  murderous  without  being  spasmodic, 
and  is,  moreover,  dressed  in  simple  decasyllabic  verse,  it  may 
not  be  regarded  as  anything  new — yet  I  would  fain  hope  that  it 
is  not  without  merit,  although  the  production  of  the  earlier  years 
of  my  friend. 

THE  TALE  OF  THE  MANSLAYER. 

MY  father  was — no  matter  :  I,  his  son, 
Live  to  detest,  not  love,  and  live  to  groan. 
But  oh  !  my  mother,  let  me  speak  of  thee, 
Whom  I  shall  reverence  till  life  shall  flee  ; 
Patient  and  loving,  gentle  and  refined, 
Thine  the  pure  heart  and  sweetly  simple  mind. 
Though  sorrow  pressed  thee,  and  sharp  want  assailed, 
Thy  faith,  thy  hope,  thy  courage  never  failed. 
Righteous  thyself,  the  world  seemed  so  to  thee, 
Nor  vice  nor  selfishness  in  man  couldst  see. 
Yet  as  swift  time  incessant  year  on  year 
Added  to  age,  so  heaped  he  care  on  care. 
Dark  was  thy  prospect,  still  thy  hope  was  bright, 
And  day  dawned  to  thee  when  to  us  t'was  night ; 
As  if  the  Lord  in  pity  thee  had  given 
A  surer  prospect  of  His  own  bright  heaven. 
Still  sorrows  came,  and  none  could  comfort  tell, 
And  "  the  stage  darkened  as  the  curtain  fell."  * 
The  man  who  swore  on  God's  own  altar  stone 
To  cherish  and  to  love,  left  thee  alone — 
Alone  to  breast  the  billows  of  the  world 
Which  scorn  beat  up  and  shame  against  thee  hurled. 

And  for  myself,  who  ever  since  my  birth 
Seemed  born  to  inherit  misery,  the  vast  earth, 
Which  unto  other  happier  children  smiled, 
And  proffered  flowers  and  sunshine,  was  a  wild — 
A  desolate  bleak  moor,  at  evening's  close, 
Whereon  the  storm  still  beat  nor  bright  star  rose. 

By  nature  gentle,  in  affection  strong, 
Yet  pushed  to  fierceness  by  the  hand  of  wrong, 
I  grew  morose  and  sullen,  marvelling  why 
The  tear  so  often  dimmed  my  mother's  eye. 

I  saw  her  failing  slowly  year  by  year, 
Yet,  ever  gentle,  ever  try  to  cheer 

*  This  beautiful  line  is  to  be  found  (in  prose)  m  Scott's  Life  of  Dryden. 
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Her  children,  and  still  start  to  hear  the  name 
Of  him,  to  her  a  trial  and  a  shame. 
As  for  the  man  my  father,  some  few  times 
We  saw  him,  ever  prosperous  in  his  crimes  ; 
No  feeling  touched  him,  no  remorse  ere  woke 
Him  from  his  deadly  slumber.     If  he  spoke, 
It  was  to  pile  shame's  burden  still  more  high 
On  that  frail  form,  alas  !  too  soon  to  die. 

In  infancy  he  smote  my  heart  with  fear  ; 
I  never  loved  him.     When  to  manhood  near, 
I  then  took  heart  and  hated — soon  despised — 
Him,  who  such  base  and  sensual  pleasure  prized 
Above  the  heart  of  woman  ;  whose  base  tongue 
Fawned  on  the  strong,  the  weak  with  venom  stung ; 
Who  dared  not  meet  his  children's  glance  ;  who  blenched 
Before  the  spirit  he  had  nearly  quenched. 
Often  I  wondered  deeply  in  years  past 
That  such  affection,  which  no  wrong  could  blast, 
Should  spring  within  my  mother's  virgin  heart 
For  such  a  man,  so  base  in  every  part. 
But  then  I  knew  not  woman — the  blest  being, 
Who  like  a  pitying  angel  tends  the  mean 
And  sordid  nature  even  with  more  love 
Than  falls  to  the  lot  of  him  who  towers  above 
His  fellow-men  ;  like  parasitic  flowers 
Which  grow  not  on  high  temples,  where  the  showers 
And  dews  of  heaven  might  nourish,  but  alone 
Clothe  the  rent  altar  and  the  fallen  stone. 

She  died — methinks  't  were  happy  so  to  glide 
Into  the  silent  land  at  eventide — 
Her  children  round  her,  her  cold  hand  to  press, 
Till  death  itself  forbade  the  mute  caress  ; 
To  read  the  life's  love  written  in  the  eye  ; 
To  hear  the  first  low  sob,  the  virgin  cry 
Love  offers  for  its  loss.     We  stood  around, 
The  big  round  tears  slow  dropping  on  the  ground  ; 
Not  weeping  for  her,  but  our  own  sad  loss — 
She  had  won  the  crown  as  she  had  borne  the  cross. 
I  felt  her  thin  hand  on  my  shoulder  weigh, 
And  knew  that  God  was  calling  her  away  ; 
Yet  first  her  dying  eye  upon  us  gazed, 
Looked  worlds  of  love,  then  slowly  fading  glazed  ; 
Again  lit  up  with  more  than  natural  light — 
So  strong  in  love,  methought  divinely  bright — 
Looked  to  our  soul,  called  blessings  on  our  head, 
Then  quickly  faded  out,  and  she  was  dead  ; 
And  to  the  land  of  ever-blooming  springs 
Passed  from  her  children's  hands  to  angels'  wings. 
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Thus,  like  a  spring  day  on  our  chilly  earth, 
Nurtured  in  storm  and  wintry  at  its  -birth, 
Blustering  and  cold  the  nipping  March  winds  blow  ; 
But  yet  its  sunset  hath  a  summer's  glow. 
And  she  forgave  him  all  ere  yet  she  died, 
Spoke  of  his  kindnesses  when  yet  a  bride  ; 
And  in  the  dead  waste  of  her  dying  night, 
Visions  of  love  came  crowding — wrong  took  flight. 
She  thought  of  ribbons  knotted  for  her  hair — 
Ah !  he  was  ardent  then,  and  she  was  fair — 
Old  smiles,  kind  words,  the  pressure  firm  yet  slight ; 
The  brightening  look  whene'er  he  met  her  sight ; 
The  life-pain,  and  great  grief  without  alloy — 
Charity  covered  with  one  day  of  joy. 
She  thought  not  of  the  death-wound  which  he  dealt, 
But  when  by  dying  child  they  prayed  and  knelt ; 
Nor  minded  she  the  wrong  the  same  hand  gave 
"Which  scattered  flowers  o'er  her  baby's  grave. 

But  I  forgave  not.     My  sire  at  once  I  sought, 
And  met,  gay,  smiling,  as  he  cared  for  nought ; 
Whilst  I  was  haggard,  wild,  much  moved,  and  shook, 
And  scarce  could  bear  his  calm,  unruffled  look. 
So  calm,  so  quiet,  sat  he  in  his  place  ; 
Yes  !  there  stood  son  and  father  face  to  face. 
"What  seek  you,  sir?" 

Trembling,  at  last  I  spoke, 
And  my  voice  rattled  in  my  dusty  throat : 
"  My  mother's  dead  ! "    He  blenched.     "  What  then ?  "  he  said ; 
"  My  business  is  the  living,  not  the  dead. 
When  died  she  ?    Spoke  she  of  me  ?  " 

"  Not  by  name. 

Not  even  to  bless — nay,  sir,  not  even  to  blame." 
"  What  mean  you,  sir  ? " 

"  I  come  to  say  farewell; 
To  warn  you  to  repent,  and  to  foretell, 
Even  as  I  feel,  some  dire  punishment 
Upon  your  guilty  head." 

«  Go,  fool!     Repent!" 
Sneering  he  said,  "  Unduteous  boy !     Away, 
Nor  again  see  me  till  my  dying  day." 
I  answered,  "  Even  so,  I  throw  your  name 
Back  to  you,  both  my  sire  and  my  shame  : 
You  killed  her  slowly !     Listen  ! "  I  hissed  forth, 
"  There  '11  be  a  day  of  reckoning  and  of  wrath. 
With  some  feigned  name,  I'll  pass  rny  life  away, 
Nor  again  see  you  till  your  dying  day." 
"  No  more,"  said  he,  "  'tis  even  thus  we  part, 
Scorn  on  each  brow,  and  hatred  in  each  heart." 

We  parted,  and  I  battled  on  for  life, 
And  reaped,  as  others  reap,  world-hate  and  strife. 
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I  was  not  happy,  with  no  friend  to  bless, 
No  child  to  IOTC,  no  sister  to  caress  ; 
Yet  youth  and  hope  were  with  me,  and  I  toiled, 
And  curbed  the  feelings  which  within  me  boiled. 
Day  broke,  morn  came,  and  slow  the  hours  passed, 
But  yet  brought  to  me  night  and  rest  at  last ; 
Time  went,  youth  chilled,  and  stagnated  to  man, 
And  the  year  ended  as  it  first  began. 

At  length  I  loved  ;  a  pure,  bright  passion  broke 
Over  my  soul ;  from  lethargy  I  woke 
Transformed.     Let  me  look  back  some  few  short  years, 
Ere  yet  this  face  was  channelled  down  with  tears, 
My  form  not  stooped,  my  head  not  bent  in  woe, 
My  hair  around  my  brow  in  gentle  flow 
Waving.     Enough !     Some  love  I  might  deserve, 
And  had,  to  glad  my  heart  and  brace  my  nerve. 
How  hopefully  I  struggled  now  each  morn. 
I  went  not  to  my  task  with  heart  forlorn  ; 
But  forward  walked,  the  world  before  me  smiled, 
And  I  seemed  nature's  first  and  favourite  child. 
I  blessed  all  things :  the  simple  flowers  to  me 
Smiled  beauties  which  no  other  eye  could  see  ; 
The  gay  birds'  carol,  and  the  summer  breeze, 
The  young  corn  springing,  and  the  leafy  trees, 
Whispered  but  joy.     I  looked  up  to  the  sky 
And  watched  the  light  clouds  as  they  scudded  by, 
And  saw  the  blue  beyond, — the  azure  nest 
Wherein,  perchance,  world-wearied  spirits  rest, 
Lulled  to  deep  sleep  by  spheral  melodies ; 
And  then  methought  I  saw  my  mother's  eye 
Shoot  blessings  down  upon  my  upturned  face, 
To  cheer  me  onward  in  my  hopeful  race. 

And  she  I  loved  was  young  and  very  fair, 
Untouched  by  sorrow,  unassailed  by  care. 
A  careful  mother  and  prudent  sire  kept 
Knowledge  of  sin  afar,  and  nature  slept ; 
And  thus  her  infant  years  passed  slowly  on, 
And  looked  back  smiling  ere  yet  they  were  gone ; 
She  laughed  and  played  with  still  an  infant's  wile, 
And  made  each  heart  glad  with  her  sunny  smile. 
With  her  life's  tragedy  had  to  begin, 
She  felt  no  sorrow,  and  she  knew  no  sin. 
Soft,  ductile,  gentle — ah,  alas !  too  much — 
Her  young  soul  yielded  to  the  slightest  touch ; 
She  seemed  but  formed  to  love  and  to  caress — 
Love  to  absorb  herself,  yet  none  to  bless. 

She  was  a  wild  wood  violet  ;  the  form 
And  beauteous  hue  were  there,  but  scent  was  none. 
By  the  road-side  its  simple  form  and  hue 
Cheered  the  tired  traveller  with  its  eye  of  blue. 
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But  to  the  workman  in  the  crowded  town, 
Who  seeks  to  rear  some  flowret  of  his  own, 
Or  to  the  cooped  up  prisoner  in  the  gaol, 
It  bore  no  perfume  on  the  summer  gale. 
Yet  how  I  loved  her  in  her  joyous  youth, 
Mine  own  revived  in  beauty  and  in  truth ; 
In  her  life  mine  was  woven  as  a  thread, 
And  she  returned  my  love  ; — and  we  were  wed. 

Pass  by  a  few  short  weeks,  it  boots  not  how; 
Time  passed — enough! — it  furrowed  o'er  my  brow. 
I  found  her  fickle,  destined  but  to  shine, 
Nor  comprehended  she  such  love  as  mine ; 
I  talked  of  trials  which  we  must  endure, 
She  sighed  and  wept,  and  shuddered  at  being  poor ; 
Placed  I  high  thoughts  before  her  mind,  she'd  say, 
She  wished  not  to  be  great,  she  would  be  gay ; 
She'd  court  the  venal,  vain,  and  foolish  crowd, 
The  selfish,  rich,  the  ignorantly  proud, 
And  sigh  and  weep  for  some  much  higher  sphere— 
Her  beauty  would  be  prized  and  worshipped  there. 
Heaven  !  how  I  loved  her,  but  she  reck'd  not  that ; 
My  love  was  old,  stale,  profitless,  and  flat. 

Yet  I  had  patience,  and  tried  hard  to  instil 
Some  earnestness  of  love,  some  strength"  of  will ; 
I  saw  her  turn  away  her  gaze  from  mine, 
And  in  her  golden  hair  her  fingers  twine, 
Listless  and  sad,  or  perhaps  she'd  laugh — 'twas  pain 
To  hear — so  vacant  was  it,  and  so  vain. 
I  felt  her  love  was  waning :  mine  grew  strong : 
Yes  !  grew  the  greater  underneath  its  wrong. 
Our  happy  days  came  back,  to  give  but  pain— 
The  deep  regret  they  ne'er  could  live  again. 
Forget !  0  heavens  !  that  Lethe  was  a  lie  : 
Past  pleasure  turned  to  pain  can  never  die. 
I  looked  into  her  face  so  fair  and  calm, 
I  knelt  and  begged  her  love,  and  gave  alarm- 
Alarm  at  that  she  could  not  understand, 
To  hear  me  rave,  and  beg  love  at  her  hand. 
She  gave  me  all,  she  said,  even  to  the  whole, 
I  know  it  now,  she  was  so  slight  of  soul. 
I  went  into  my  chamber,  and  I  knelt, 
Weeping  I  prayed,  and  then  some  comfort  felt; 
Knew  that  her  love,  for  which  /  gave  my  heart, 
Was  weak  and  abject,  worthless  in  each  part; 
Where  I  thought  giant,  dwarf ; — where  rich  was  poor; 
But  oh  !  I  loved  mine  own  Ideal  more. 

The  world  once  with  us  prospered,  now  it  turned, 
And  fortune  all  my  honest  efforts  spurned  ; 
Once  it  would  hurt  not,  now  it  gave  but  pain^ 
For  she  repined  at  our  loss  of  gain  j 
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I  could  not  give  the  gold  she  sought,  or  buy 
The  tinsel  pleasures  which  she  prized  so  high  ; 
Less  rich  her  dress,  less  fair  our  station  shone, 
Our  wealth  exhausted,  and  our  credit  gone. 
Lord !  I  repined  and  murmured  at  thy  blow, 
Not  for  myself — I  had  seen  cur  riches  go 
Unmoved — but  that  the  little  love  she  gave 
Was  buried,  and  grim  poverty  the  grave. 
One  night,  when  all  the  sad  long  day  I'd  sought 
Some  little  harvest,  and  had  gleaned  but  nought, 
My  home  was  desolate,  no  Ellen  there — 
She'd  fled  the  poverty  she  could  not  bear- 
Fled  from  me,  and  our  neighbours  knew  not  where. 

Heaven  knows  I  pardoned  and  forgave  her  all, 
Even  had  she  fallen  far  beyond  recall ; 
Sought  her  each  day  and  night,  but  sought  in  vain 
To  win  her  to  my  heart,  and  to  reclaim  ; 
And  dreamt  when  sorrow,  perhaps  sin,  she'd  pass'd, 
She  would  return  and  be  my  own  at  last. 
One  night,  tired,  hungry,  desperate,  and  poor, 
Home  desolate,  and  shut  each  friendly  door, 
I  heard  above  me,  in  the  empty  street, 
Sounds  which  I  then  scarce  hoped  my  heart  to  greet 
It  was  her  fcra$/«,"gay,  vacant,  as  of  old 
(Scarce  can  the  misery  of  that  night  be  told). 
I  marked  the  house,  the  casement  was  ablaze 
With  light  and  comfort,  and  I  fixed  my  gaze 
Upon  it,  and  saw  there  her  well-known  form 
Flit  by,  unconscious  of  the  coming  storm. 

No  felon  with  a  rich  prize  in  his  view; 
No  lover  waiting  for  a  mistress  true  ; 
No  wanderer  coming  to  long  absent  land  ; 
No  starving  beggar  for  food-giving  hand, 
Waited  as  I  the  opening  of  that  door ; 
I  knew  her  guilt  now,  I  had  hoped  before. 
At  length  some  pandering  lacquey  left  the  place, 
A  menial  rich  bedight  with  tinsel  lace, 
Left  the  half-opened  door — I  crept  within, 
Bushed  up  the  stair,  and  saw  her  in  her  sin. 
The  man  was  old,  on  his  grey  head  light  shone, 
Yet  him  I  heeded  not,  'twas  her  alone 
I  craved.     "  Old  lecher,"  cried  I,  without  grace, 
"Give  me  my  wife.    Great  God  !  my  father's  face  ! " 
He  turned  and  saw  my  half- uplifted  arm, 
And  heard  her  shriek  of  terror  and  alarm, 
Gibbered  and  moaned,  yet  not  a  word  he  said, 
But  fell  before  me,  groaned,  and  then  was  DEAD. 
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it Secretum  divitis  ullum 

Esse  putas  ?     Servi  ut  taceant,  jumenta  loquentur, 
Et  cards  et  postes  et  mannora.     Claude  fenestras, 
Vela  tegant  rimas,  junge  ostia,  tollito  lumen 
E.medio  ;  clament  omnes,  prope  nemo  recumbat." 

JUVENAL,  Sat.  9,  65. 

THE  gentleman  who  wears  his  hat  with  such  an  evident  re- 
gard for  the  ambrosial  curls  which  cluster  underneath  it,  is  Mr. 
Waxwiggle,  the  hairdresser.  It  is  known  that  he  always  gets 
down  at  Portland  Crescent,  and  that  he  proceeds,  as  regularly  as 
the  clock  strikes  eleven,  to  the  door  of  old  Lady  Passe.  What 
he  does  there,  what  scenes  they  go  through  with  pomatum  pots, 
curling  irons,  and  other  curious  messes  and  instruments,  I  don't 
pretend  to  say.  Suffice  it,  that  through  Mr.  Waxwiggle's  clever- 
ness, old  Lady  Passe  comes  down  as  fresh  as  thirty-five,  which  is 
at  least  twenty  years  younger  than  her  register  allows  her  to  be ; 
and  this  attempt  at  cheating  Old  Time  is  very  foolish  on  the  part 
of  her  ladyship,  for  it  is  a  patent  fact  that  her  age  is  printed  in 
at  least  twenty  various  editions  of  the  Peerage,  and  that  Mr. 
Burke  has  taken  notice  of  her  in  his  Landed  Gentry  (for  she 
married  a  commoner,  Mr.  Passe,  of  Wormwood  Gales,  in  the 
County  of  Devon),  and,  as  we  have  said  before,  the  fourth 
daughter,  fifth  child  of  the  Marquis  of  Middlesex,  stands 
thus : — 

"5.  Cecilia,  b.  1799,  m.  1822.— Passe'  Esqre." 

Mr.  Waxwiggle,  who  had  been  before  he  learned  his  splendid 
art  at  Paris  the  valet  confidential  in  the  Middlesex  family, 
knows  a  great  deal  about  that  and  other  noble  families,  and  was 
called  in  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  shaving  George  Vair's 
head,  before  he  was  taken  away  to  the  place  which  he  now 
occupies. 

Mr.  Waxwiggle  is  a  grave  personage,  as  he  should  be.  He  is 
entrusted  with  many  secrets,  and  he  bears  them  in  his  face.  He 
knows  more  about  people's  heads  than  you  or  I — that  old 
Colonel  Bulletmould  does  riot  wear  his  own  hair,  that  Captain 
Trippet  does  not  grow  his  whiskers  of  their  natural  colour,  but 
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dyes  them,  by  the  aid  of  Waxwiggle,  of  beautiful  purple  black, 
splendid  to  be  seen,  and  of  brilliant  appearance  in  the  sun- 
light. 

Mr.  Waxwiggle's  own  hair  is  the  most  wonderful  piece  of  art 
which  I  have  seen  for  some  time.  It  is  a  question  amongst 
critics  whether  an  epic,  a  tragedy,  or  a  fine  historical  picture  be 
the  highest  work  of  art.  Why  did  they  not  instance  a  hair- 
dresser's head  of  hair — Mr.  Waxwiggle's  for  example,  where  not 
one  single  hair  is  out  of  place,  and  wherein  the  marks  of  the  teetli 
of  the  comb  are  as  well  defined  as  the  furrows  made  by  a  plough 
at  a  ploughing  match?  Other  people's  heads  of  hair  are  rough 
and  out  of  order ;  some  are  tyrannical,  and  will  persist  in  getting 
into  curious  troubles,  and  growing  all  manner  of  ways,  but  the 
heads  of  hair  of  Waxwiggle  and  Company  are  always  seen  to  the 
best  advantage.  If  you  were  to  wake  him  up  of  a  night,  he 
would  have  the  same  arrangement  and  freshness  about  it  that  he 
has  now. 

The  shop  of  the  great  Waxwiggle,  for  he  still  condescends  to 
keep  a  shop,  is  not  far  from  Burlington  Arcade.  He  has  dum- 
mies in  his  window  smiling  above  the  ivory  brushes,  the  bottles 
of  bandoline,  the  tortoiseshell  combs,  and  the  little  wickerwork 
packages  of  Eau  de  Cologne.  He  condescends  to  have  dummies 
still,  but  they  are  not  the  dummies  of  common  hairdressers.  No 
staring  gent,  with  his  eyelashes  sown  in  that  peculiarly  wide 
style  natural  to  dummies,  disgraces  his  window.  No  deplorable 
lady  with  staring  red  cheeks  and  visible  wig,  in  company  with  a 
paste  brooch  and  cotton-velvet  robe,  excites  the  astonishment  of 
the  maid-servants  and  the  disgust  of  the  passers-by.  No,  Mr. 
Waxwiggle's  male  dummy  is  a  duke  —  is,  in  fact,  the  Duke, 
with  his  hair  just  slightly  grey,  with  his  complexion  pale,  and 
with  his  celebrated  nose  standing  in  high  relief  from  his  noble 
face.  And  the  lady  opposite — but  she  needs  a  separate  para- 
graph to  herself. 

The  lady  opposite  is  no  less  than  an  empress.  Till  some 
little  time  ago,  when  Napoleon  the  second  flouted  Austria, 
and  astonished  Europe  by  marrying  a  lady  who  was  not  of  royal 
lineage,  till  that  time,  I  say,  Mr.  Waxwiggle  was  contented  to 
fill  his  shop  window  with  a  countess,  but,  being  himself  of  a 
romantic  turn,  and  having  been  in  love  at  one  time  of  his  lifo 
with  the  daughter  of  a  duke,  whose  hair  he  went  to  dress  for 
a  drawing-room,  the  excellent  artist  was  so  struck  with  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  he  at  once  posted  off  to  the  modellers,  and  had  the 
head  of  the  Empress  Eugenie  modelled.  He  spent  two  whole  days 
in  devising  a  wig  for  the  Imperial  dummy,  arranged  in  the  style 
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of  hairdressing  which  she  or  her  perruquier  introduced,  and 
when  the  dummy  arrived,  as  it  did  arrive,  in  a  bald  and  nude 
state,  he  had  it  carried  up  into  his  own  private  apartment,  and 
locked  himself  up  for  four  mortal  hours,  arranging  the  Imperial 
hair,  sticking  in  the  enormous  false  head  pins,  adjusting  the  gilt 
comb,  the  flowers,  the  diamond  tiara,  and  in  other  ways  adorning 
her  Majesty.  The  costumier  Mras  admitted  to  arrange  the  robes, 
and  the  plumasier  came  and  placed  three  wonderful  feathers  in  the 
back  of  her  wig,  and  then  the  procession  formed,  and  her 
Majesty  was  conducted  in  great  state  to  the  exalted  position  she 
at  present  occupies  in  Mr.  Wax  wiggle's  window.  The  accession 
of  her  Majesty  caused  a  great  excitement  outside  ;  people  could 
not  for  a  time  get  past  the  court  hairdresser's  house  in  peace. 
The  proprietor  had,  indeed,  serious  thoughts  of  sending  for  a 
guard  of  honour  for  the  Imperial  dummy  in  the  shape  of  a  police- 
man, but  when  the  little  milliners  and  servant  girls  had  gazed 
their  fill,  and  when  the  young  gents,  of  the  neighbourhood  had 
sated  their  eyes  with  the  transcendant  waxen  beauty,  the  neigh- 
bourhood returned  to  its  wonted  quiet,  and  Mr.  Waxwiggle  was 
at  peace. 

That  day  was,  however,  to  be  marked  with  white  curd  soap 
by  the  happy  perfumer,  for  as  he  had  been  first  in  the  market, 
a  certain  fashionable  evening  paper,  which  now  and  then  got 
a  hint  from  that  ubiquitous  and  all-knowing  gentleman,  gave  him 
a  paragraph  to  himself,  and  in  the  corner  of  that  celebrated 
print  appeared  a  notice  which  he  has  cut  out  and  has  stuck  in 
his  album.  It  enlarged  upon  the  beauty  of  the  bust,  and  curi- 
ously called  it  everything  but  what  it  was.  The  way  in  which  the 
author  fought  against  the  vulgar  word  "dummy,"  and  the  magnifi 
cent  way  in  which  he  used  the  word  "  statuette,"  which  I  con- 
tend was  not  properly  to  be  applied  to  the  work  of  art  in 
question,  was  rich  in  the  extreme.  I  sometimes  grow  quite  sen- 
timental over  that  dummy.  When  the  Princess  Charlotte  was 
in  all  the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty,  and  made  that  romantic 
match  with  Leopold,  who  has  now  nothing  romantic  about  him, 
I  dare  say  the  court  hairdressers  were  very  loyal  to  her  Boyal 
Highness.  Ah !  she  is  long  ago  dethroned ;  Queen  Adelaide 
usurped  her  place,  and  our  present  Queen  pushed  her  from  her 
throne,  and  now  Eugenie,  fair,  slight  Eugenie,  comes  to  de- 
throne her.  Will  she  remain  long?  Is  there  not  our  own 
Princess  Koyal  coming  to  supplant  her  ?  is  not  her  moon  already 
waning?  will  she  not  be  sold  to  inferior  hairdressers,  finally  per- 
haps to  be  knocked  about  at  a  marine  store  shop,  and  then  to  be 
melted  up  again  for  what  she  will  yield  ?  I  maintain  that  a  great 
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deal  of  sentiment  is  to  be  got  out  of  that  consideration,  and  I 
certainly  demand  some  sympathy  for  the  pretty  Eugenie  dummy 
in  her  downfall. 

I  have  before  assured  the  reader  that  Mr.  Waxwiggle  is  a 
man  of  caution.  He  cannot  go  as  he  does  go  into  many  houses 
without  hearing  something.  Although,  from  the  nature  of  his 
connection,  obliged  to  be  perfectly  discreet  and  to  waste  no  time 
in  waiting,  he  cannot  help  hearing  hints.  He  knew  why  lady 
Semirep's  second  daughter  came  out  before  the  first,  and  he  ob- 
served the  eldest  sister,  who  came  in  whilst  he  was  dressing  her 
sister's  hair,  look  something  like  Clytemnestra  in  the  glass. 
Dressing  glasses  could  tell  strange  stories.  If  they  were  only 
able  to  hold  the  reflection  like  a  daguerreotype,  what  strange 
scenes  should  we  see.  We  should  have  seen  the  Lady  Risible 
practising  that  sweet  smile  which  she  has  to  all  the  world,  her 
tradesmen  included,  but  her  servants.  We  should  perhaps  have 
seen  it  in  embryo,  and  so  on  through  its  various  stages,  till  it 
reached  that  pitch  of  sameness  and  sweetness  which  it  now 
holds. 

Was  he  not  also  called  in  to  shave  old  Lord  Nero  when  he  lay 
dead?  Did  he  not  see  that  strange  blackness  round  his  neck, 
produced  it  is  said  by  a  fit,  which  caused  his  death  ?  He  went 
away  silent  and  with  a  twenty-fold  fee,  and  Lord  Nero  lies  in 
his  family  vault. 

Mr.  Waxwiggle  does  not  speak  of  any  of  these  things,  though 
he  doubtless  knows  a  great  many  more  than  either  you  or  I  shall 
ever  know ;  nor  does  he  speak  of  anything  particularly  at  any 
time  or  place,  except  it  be  at  his  club.  There  is  a  little  market 
and  a  very  curious  neighbourhood  at  the  back  of  Hertford 
Street,  May  Fair,  and  in  a  street  called  Chapel  Street,  there 
running  out  of  that  market  is  a  very  respectable  public-house. 
The  neighbourhood  consists  of  laundry  people,  fruiterers,  green- 
grocers, and  other  necessary  adjuncts  of  noble  families ;  and  the 
little  tradesmen  there,  who  nevertheless  sell  very  good  things, 
have  lords'  names  on  their  books.  They  live  in  the  shadow  of 
the  aristocracy.  Their  little  houses  antagonise  with  the  big  and 
lordly  mansions  of  Park  Lane,  and  they  are  somewhat  like  the 
Italian  shepherds — 

" There,  in  the  market 

The  custom-seeking  tradesman  builds  his  shed, 
And,  wondering  man  can  want  the  larger  pile, 
Exults  and  owns  his  cottage  with  a  smile." 

They  enlarge  upon  the  vices  and  follies  of  their  betters,  and  when 
they  have  little  debts  against  them,  wonder  that  the  great  men 
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-can  keep  them  out  of  their  money.  They  abuse  and  pull  to 
pieces  the  character  of  every  one  in  the  peerage.  They  know- 
no  better,  for  they  receive  their  characters  from  the  servants,  and 
servants  put  strange  constructions  on  their  master's  deeds.  I 
declare  if  nothing  else  would  reconcile  me  to  being  a  poor  man, 
it  is  the  fact,  that  if  a  rich  one  no  one  will  pity  you,  and  I 
would  rather  live  upon  little,  and  that  little  earned  by  myself, 
than  subject  my  conduct  to  such  a  censor  as  the  rich  have. 

In  the  parlour  of  the  public-house,  which,  as  I  have  said  before, 
is  in  Chapel  Street,  and  which  public  is  kept  by  a  retired  servant 
of  a  ducal  family,  there  is  a  certain  club  which  meets  three  times 
a- week.  The  members  are  so  fond  of  each  other's  company,  that 
a  proposition  has  been  made  to  extend  the  sittings  to  every  night 
in  the  week ;  but  Mr.  Waxwiggle,  who  is  the  perpetual  chairman 
of  the  club,  and  who  felt  the  necessity  of  giving  up  some  of  his 
evenings  to  his  family,  negatived  the  proposition,  and  it  fell  to 
the  ground.  The  gentlemen  who  compose  this  club  wear  uniform 
in  the  day -time,  but  when  they  arrive  here  are  generally  dressed 
plainly ;  sometimes  in  a  pepper-and-salt  suit,  and  in  the  summer, 
•when  very  hot,  may  even  be  seen  in  linen  morning  jackets ;  but 
this  is  considered  very  infra  dig.  The  members,  it  scarcely  need 
be  said  after  this,  are  footmen  and  butlers,  and  very  pretty  con- 
versation they  hold. 

"Well,  Johnson,"  says  one  gentleman,  "and  how's  the  gover- 
nor to-day?" 

"  Oh !  "  returns  Johnson,  "  an  old  beast,  just  as  cantankerous 
as  ever ;  we  had  a  capting  to  dine  with  us,  some  relation  I 
suppose." 

"Wot was  his  name,  Johnson?"  interrogates  a  member,  "was 
it  Chevron  ?  " 

"No,  it  wasn't,"  says  Johnson,  "it  was  Martingale,  and  he's 
in  the  Guards." 

"Oh,  then  it's  his  wife's  second  cousin,"  says  the  authority, 
"and  the  Countess  was  thought  to  be  a-going  to  marry  him." 

"  Oh!  that's  it,  is  it?"  returns  Johnson;  "well,  I  thought  it 
was  something  of  the  sort,  because  the  old  beast  was  as  jealous 
as  could  be,  and  looked  as  savage  as  a  bear,  and  spoke  in  such  a 
manner,  that  my  lady  looked  round  timidly  at  me  once  or  twice, 
as  if  she  wished  to  get  me  out  of  the  room.  But  I  knew  my 
place  better,  and,  of  course,  1  waited  on  as  usual,  till  at  last  he 
was  so  outrageous,  that  my  lady  pretended  to  be  ill,  and  went 
out  of  the  room.  Poor  lady !  she  is  a  nice  woman  too,  and  I 
pity  her,  I  am  sure." 

"  Bless  you,  that's  nothing.  Why,  when  our  new  valet,  who 
is  a  Scotchman,  and  a  big  fellow — a  great  deal  too  big  for  a  valet 
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:> — was  a-doing  something  for  our  old  man,  the  old  man  struck  at 
him  with  a  stick,  and  swore  like  anything;  but  the  big  one 
wouldn't  stand  it,  and  swore  that  if  he  did  so  again,  that  he  would 
break  every  bone  in  his  skin,  lord  though  he  was.  The  old  man 
turned  white,  but  was  civil  ever  after  to  the  big  one." 

So  the  conversations  go  on.  There  are  other  things  talked 
about.  The  young  ladies,  the  marriages,  the  matches,  all  come 
in  for  discussion.  If  any  lady,  as  the  coachman  says  elegantly, 
"kicks  over  the  traces,"  you  may  be  sure  that  that  is  known  and 
canvassed  long  before  it  reaches  her  husband's  ears ;  and  when 
the  world  is  informed  of  the  delicate  subject,  in  the  delicate  and 
virtuous  way  in  which  our  papers  handle  these  things,  clouds  of 
witnesses  are  gathered  up  from  the  servants'  hall,  and  do  their 
business  in  the  off-hand  way  which  such  subjects  require. 

It  is  in  this  club  that  Mr.  "Waxwiggle  sometimes  unbosoms 
some  of  his  mysterious  secrets ;  but  as  I  am  not  one  of  the  initi- 
ated I  cannot  follow  him  here.  He  knows  a  great  deal,  he  is  a 
close  man,  and  in  his  way  a  very  wise  man ;  I  will  therefore  not 
attempt  to  tell  that  which  only  he  himself  can. 

Our  hair- dresser's  busiest  time  is  during  the  stay  of  the  court 
in  town.  He  is  a  happy  man  when  her  Majesty  holds  a  drawing 
room,  and  a  happier  man  still  when  there  is  to  be  a  presentation 
and  a  court  ball.  What  beauties  does  he  not  bedeck,  what  fair 
creatures  does  not  his  professional  eye  behold  en  deshabilU  !  I  am 
bound  to  say,  however,  that  he  is  in  more  request  with  the  old 
than  with  the  young  beauties,  and  that  he  has  to  spend  much 
more  time  with  them,  and  also  that  he  never  succeeds  so  satis- 
factorily; indeed,  that  with  them  every  year  takes  away  from 
his  art.  But  the  omnibus  stops,  and  Mr.  Waxwiggle,  in  his 
wonderfully  carried  hat,  gets  gently  down  the  steps,  and  trips  off 
to  Lady  Passe. 
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"  Beat.  I  pray  you  is  Signer  Montanto  returned  from  the  wars  or  no  ? 
Mess.  I  know  none  of  that  name,  lady,  there  was  none  such  in  the  army  of 

any  sort, 
Beat.  *    *  You  had  musty  victual,  he  hath  holp  to  eat  it ;  he  is  a  very 

valiant  trencherman,  and  hath  an  excellent  stomach. 
Mess.  And  a  good  soldier  too,  lady. 
Beat.  And  a  good  soldier  to  a  lady :  and  what  is  he  to  a  lord  ?" 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing. 

CAPTAIN  TARRADIDDLE,  neither  H.P.,  nor  K.N.,  nor  of  any 
regiment,  nor  militia,  nor  army,  that  I  could  ever  discover,  fre- 
quently rides  with  us  in  the  omnibus,  and  disappears  at  a  certain 
mysterious  street,  up  which  he  goes,  and  is  never  more  seen  for 
that  day.  He  is  a  very  harmless,  excellent  man  in  his  way,  and 
is  connected,  I  believe,  with  a  newspaper.  He  is  well  informed 
about  the  Government,  and  sometimes,  when  he  condescends  to 
talk,  will  inform  us  of  certain  things  which  he  knows  will  happen, 
and  which  certainly  do  so.  Some  people  have  declared  that  he 
is  a  Kussian  spy,  some  that  he  is  on  secret  service ;  the  club  to 
which  he  belongs,  and  which  is  partly  literary  and  partly  general, 
believe  him  to  hold  a  commission  in  the  American  army ;  others 
declare  that  he  has  served  in  the  Spanish  legion. 

The  varied  knowledge  of  the  Captain  gives  strength  to  all 
these  opinions.  If  you  were  to  exchange  cards  with  him  at 
Cheltenham,  and  enter  into  conversation  with  him,  you  might 
suppose  that  he  belonged  to  the  Guards,  but  in  a  few  minutes 
you  would  probably  find  that  he  knew  as  much  of  the  llth 
Hussars  as  of  the  household  troops.  He  knows  the  whole  history 
of  the  man  who  was  flogged  on  a  Sunday,  and  with  great  justice 
defends  my  Lord  Cardigan.  He  can  unravel  the  whole  of  the 
black-bottle  affair,  and  knows  how  much  the  rehorsing  of  the 
whole  regiment  cost  its  gallant  colonel.  But  then  the  most  mys- 
terious part  of  the  affair  is,  that  if  you  get  him  at  another  time 
to  talk  of  General  Evans,  he  will  tell  you  such  stories  of  hair- 
breath  'scapes  in  the  imminent  deadly  breach,  as  will  make 
one's  hair  stand  on  end.  He  will  put  his  arms  back  over  his 
chair,  tighten  his  military-cut  blue  surtout  by  widening  his 
chest,  and  let  you  know  a  little  about  Don  Carlos.  He  will  be- 
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exceedingly  wicked  over  the  foibles  of  Maria  Christina,  and  has 
drunk  many  a  glass  with  Munoz.  Spain  is  evidently  known  well 
to  him.  He  very  nearly  laid  his  precious  bones  down  in  that 
lovely  land  where  the  citron  blooms  as  it  ever  has  been  bloom- 
Ing  since  that  immortal  ode  was  written. 

It  is  but  a  step  to  Portugal.  Hey !  sir,  and  he  knows  some- 
thing about  that.  Don  Miguel  has  decorated  him,  and  between 
you  and  the  post,  he  knows  now  where  Don  Miguel  lives,  and 
has  only  to  go  to  the  Sabloniere,  in  Leicester  Square,  to  meet 
with  a  few  dozen  Portuguese  captains,  who  have  dukedoms  and 
marquisates,  all  printed  upon  parchment,  and  sealed  with  the 
Don's  great  seal,  done  carefully  up  in  their  boxes,  but  which 
will,  it  is  supposed,  never  see  the  light. 

You  may  try  our  Captain  about  Santa  Anna,  and  the  passage 
of  Del  Morte ;  he  will  tell  you  at  once  a  great  deal  more  than  I 
can.  He  was  once  chained,  like  that  rebellious  antediluvian 
Prometheus,  to  a  rock  in  the  rocky  mountains ;  he  escaped  by  a 
mere  wonder,  and  then  entered  the  celebrated  "  Rifle  Eangers  " 
of  Captain  Mayne  Reid.  He  has  so  many  stories  to  tell  about 
them,  and  lives  every  part  of  life  so  fast,  that  whether  it  be  the 
"book  or  the  regiment  I  do  not  clearly  know,  but  I  think  it  must 
liave  been  the  book.  Little  Tom  Tucker,  of  our  club,  has  a 
theory  that  Captain  Tarradiddle  has  not  been  into  any  regiment 
at  all,  but  that  he  appropriates  other  people's  adventures  as  he 
does  their  titles.  Perhaps  it  may  be  so,  but  where  did  he  got 
that  military  bearing  from  ?  Where  did  he  get  that  precision 
of  look  ?  I  met  him  one  day  on  Hampstead- heath,  rusticating1, 
I  presume,  but  directly  he  saw  me  he  drew  himself  up  at  once. 
He  pointed  out  a  kind  of  gorge  which  ran  down  to  the  Vale  of 
Health,  and,  standing  as  we  were  on  an  eminence,  he  at  once  took 
up  his  position.  "  Observe,  sir,"  said  he,  "  I  am  posted  here. 
I  have  thrown  up  a  breastwork  hastily,  and  I  have  two  small 
guns  well  served  behind  it.  The  enemy  have  to  cross  that 
ravine,  and  are  but  poorly  off  for  artillery.  Such  being  the  case, 
sir,  I  defy  the  army  of  Xerxes  himself  to  dislodge  me.  My  posi- 
tion is  so  taken  that,  presuming  I  could  keep  my  flank  untouched, 
I  should  be  there  till  that  ravine  was  filled  with  corpses." 

Take  away  his  grandiloquent  way,  the  fact  that  he  smells 
abominably  of  tobacco,  and  that  sometimes  he  wears  no  linen,  also 
that  he  exaggerates  so  tremendously,  and  is  given  to  feast  at  other 
people's  expense,  and  Captain  Tarradiddle  is  not  a  bad  fellow. 
He  is  a  regular  systematic  production  of  society.  He  cannot  dig, 
to  beg  he  is  ashamed ;  he  therefore  lives  upon  his  friends,  and 
upon  such  money  as  he  can  pick  up  lightly,  for  he  is  an  attache 
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of  the  turf,  and  might  be  heard  of  at  betting-offices  when  they 
existed.  It  is  said  that  he  once  rode  a  steeple-chase. 

His  fortune  under  these  circumstances — and  fortune  behaves 
well  or  ill  to  persons  just  as  they  worship  her — is  very  fickle  and 
varied.  He  has  a  champagne  dinner  occasionally,  and  will  even 
feast  his  friends  at  Blackwall,  and  in  a  short  time  from  thence  the 
luck  tiirns  and  runs  against  him,  and  then  the  Captain,  in  that 
seedy  black  suit,  that  tightly  buttoned  and  worn  black  kid  glove, 
that  cravat  glossy  with  wear,  may  be  seen  purchasing  his  six  ounces 
of  beef-steak,  and  taking  it  into  a  public-house  to  be  cooked.  With 
that,  a  penny  loaf,  and  a  pint  of  porter,  the  Captain  feasts  royally, 
and  bides  his  time  till  the  luck  turns.  He  has  been  during  these 
hard  pressures,  reduced  to  setting  u  tips ;"  let  us  hope  that  he 
did  that  mysterious  thing  honourably.  The  race-course  is  to 
some  that  which  gunpowder  was  to  the  French  knights — li  the 
grave  of  honour ;  "  but  yet  though  his  title  is  false  and  his  life  not 
the  most  honest,  our  Sham  Captain  has  some  honour  still.  He  has 
told  me  that  when  hard-pressed  he  has  sold  a  "tip,"*  given  him 
by  a  groom,  which  brought  the  buyer  a  thousand  pounds  for  one 
guinea.  "  I  knew  it  would  win,  sir.  I  staked  half  that  guinea 
and  made  twenty  by  it,  and  the  gent,  to  whom  I  sold  it,  after- 
wards gave  me  twenty  more.  Ah,  sir,  if  I  had  had  the  money !  " 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  our  Sham  Captain  is  that  he 
never  has  the  money  at  exactly  the  right  time  ;  he  has  no 
objection  to  borrow,  but  has  been  known,  and  that  frequently, 
to  pay ;  he  will  pay  when  he  can,  and  that  quality  he  considers 
the  very  highest  honesty. 

He  is  acquainted  with  good  company.  Like  the  gentleman  in 
u  Donne's  Satires,"  who  thinks  that  "it's  sweet  to  talk  of  kings,'7 
so  Captain  Tarradiddle  delights  to  talk  of  lords.  He  will  lay  a 
wager  to  a  man  of  title  with  more  grace  than  to  a  commoner. 
He  knows  something  of  the  peerage,  and  over  his  modest  whisky- 
toddy  will  expatiate  upon  Lord  Vanbrace's  place  down  in  the 
country,  upon  the  excellent  Sillery,  Claret,  and  Hockheimer 

*  It  may  be  that  posterity,  who  may  busy  themselves  with  our  newspapers, 
will  want  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  "tip,"  not  from  this  work  but 
from  others.  Some  readers,  not  graduated  in  "Bell's  Life,"  may  also  require 
to  know.  It  is  simply  a  secret — the  secret  of  the  winner,  in  fact,  which  oozes 
out  from  some  jockey  or  groom.  The  probability  of  the  "tips"  being  right 
of  course  makes  those  who  pay  money  for  them  purchase  again  and  again. 
If  "tips"  be  bond  fide,  then  racing  is  dishonest,  but  we  must  remember  the 
general  credulity  of  humanity,  especially  of  the  sporting  genus,  and  also 
that  to  know  the  horse  which  will  not  win  and  to  lay  against  it  (and  amongst 
the  many  entered,  some  of  the  grooms  may  know),  is  just  as  useful  as  to 
know  the  horse  that  will  win.  The  subject,  however,  will  not  bear  touching 
seriously,  or,  indeed,  in  any  other  way,  by  one  not  an  adept. 
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winch  his  lordship  gives.  When  he  is  discussing  his  steak,  cooked 
gratis  by  the  publican,  he  will  speak  to  his  companion  of  the 
times  when  he  has  eaten  venison.  He  knows  all  classes  of 
people,  dignitaries  of  the  church,  and  wicked  baronets,  and  when 
his  talk  fails  upon  these,  he  will  chatter  vastly  upon  such  small 
fry  as  actors  and  authors.  "  Know  the  author  of  *  Houses  with 
the  Fronts  off?  '  I  should  think  I  did,  sir,  intimately — inti- 
mately, sir ;  we  have  been  hard  pressed  together.  I  recollect 
the  time  when  he  and  I,  or,  I  should  say,  I  and  he,  procured  a 

dinner  from "  but  we  will  not  disclose  the  miseries  of  these 

wretched  people. 

He  is  not  a  very  harmful  person,  that  is  as  society  goes.  True 
he  creates  nothing,  if  we  except  the  fictions  of  his  brain,  which 
ever  does  any  one,  except  himself,  good ;  but  then  he  never  dissi- 
pates much.  If  he  brings  nothing  to  the  world,  nothing  to  teach, 
nothing  to  clothe,  gets  nothing  from  the  earth,  or  fishes  nothing 
(but  some  gudgeons,  when  he  is  in  luck  and  has  a  jaunt  out  of 
town)  from  the  great  deep,  he  is  but  like  a  great  number  of 
people — say  at  least  three  millions — in  this  island,  and  the  reader 
must  feel  that  it  would  be  very  re  volution  ary  and  perfectly  un- 
christian to  say  that  those  were  wrong.  It  has  been  supposed  by 
grave  divines,  that  a  certain  quantity  of  people  were  made  to  work 
quadruply,  so  that  another  certain  quantity  might  do  nothing, 
and  that  they  have  a  divine  right  to  this  inestimable  do-nothing 
kingdom.  Well,  these  gentlemen  should  know,  indeed,  the 
writer  is  not  one  to  gainsay  them,  nor,  indeed,  have  ordinary 
writers  of  fiction  any  right  to  such  deep  questions.  Old  Fuller, 
who  was  always  punning  and  joking,  says  of  actors  that  which 
many  people  think  of  authors : — 

"  Thus  two  things  are  set  forth  in  stage  playes :  grave  sen- 
tences, prudent  counsels,  and  punishment  of  vitious  examples, 
&c.  ...  It  seems  the  goodness  is  not  portrayed  with  equal 
accents  of  liveliness  as  the  wicked  things  are,  otherwise  men 
would  be  deterred  from  vitious  courses  with  seeing  the  woful 
success  which  follows  them.  But  the  main  is,  wanton  speeches 
on  the  stage  are  the  devil's  ordinance  to  beget  badness :  but  I 
question  whether  the  pious  speeches  spoken  there  be  God's  ordi- 
nance to  increase  goodness,  as  icanting  both  His  institution  and 
benediction"* 

This  clapping  down  all  the  bad  to  those  villanous  plays, 
and  denying  them  all  the  good  which  some  will  have  to  be 
satire,  is  a  capital  argument  no  doubt,  seeing  it  cuts  both  ways, 

*  "The  Holy  and  Profane  State,"  by  Thomas  Fuller,  B.D.,  Prebendary 
ofSarum.  London:  1663. 
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and,  from  speaking  of  the  few  deterred  from  vicious  courses  by 
good  speeches,  equally  applies  to  sermons.  At  any  rate  it  does 
to  works  of  fiction,  and  I  hereby  use  it 

To  return  to  our  Captain.  I  have  said  that  he  belongs 
not  to  the  military  profession,  but  one  certainty  is  that  he  de- 
lights to  talk  of  wars  and  rumours  of  wars,  and  that  he  is 
very  fond  of  discourses  about  duelling.  He  regrets  that  that 
glorious  time  has  passed,  and  knows  stories  about  them,  both 
foreign  and  English,  from  the  duel  between  the  Duke  of  Ha- 
milton and  Lord  Bohun  to  that  between  Thomas  Moore  and 
Mr.  Jeffrey  for  the  latter's  strictures  on  Tom's  poems,  upon 
which  was  written,  as  he  takes  care  to  tell  you,  the  epigram 
(the  pistols  not  being  loaded)  ending  thus  : — 

"  For  cartridge  'tis  known  is  always  made  blank 
That  is  fired  away  at  reviews." 

I  think  that  it  is  this  perpetual  talk  of  fighting  which  has  earned 
him  the  brevet  rank  which  he  bears.  I  do  not  think  that  he 
himself  gave  it  himself,  but  he  wears  it,  and  is  known  by  it ;  and 
as  it  was  from  one  of  the  Captain's  stories  of  duelling  that  the 
following  sketch  was  drawn,  we  present  it  to  our  readers  before 
taking  leave  of  the  Sham  Captain. 

CAPTAIN  TARRADIDDLE'S  STORY— THE  THREE  GLASSES  OF 
LEMONADE. 

"Phew  I"  whistled  the  young  sous-lieutenant  Brossot,  "  it  is 
Lot  I  I  do  wish  that  Bugeaud  would  attend  to  the  foraging  of 
his  old  Africans  himself,  or  that  I  was  at  some  restaurant,  cafe, 
or  habitable  place  in  Paris ;  even  the  celebrated  Silver  Salmon, 
where  M.  Kudolf  opens  the  *  Mysteries  of  Paris/  so  that  I  could 
get  some  cooling  liquid." 

"Why  not  say  lemonade?"  said  a  younger  companion  in 
arms,  unbuckling  his  sabre  and  sitting  on  the  ground  beneath 
their  common  tent ;  "  unless  you  think  that  the  word  makes  you 
more  thirsty." 

"  I  belong,  sir,"  answered  the  lieutenant,  "  to  a  house  which 
has  been  unfortunate  as  regards  lemonade  ;  and  we  cadets  of  the 
family  never  mention  its  name,  much  less  drink  it." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  your  house  speculated  unfortu- 
nately in  it  ? "  cried  the  younger  one,  whose  name  was  Duras, 
laughing  at  the  idea — "  the  noble  family  of  Brossot,  distinguished 
for  centuries,  absolutely  ginger-beer  sellers  !  Pshaw !  the  idea  is 
absurd." 

"So  it  is,"  said  his  good-humoured  senior,  "so  it  is,  Duras  ; 
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but  whilst  the  men  search  for  some  water,  I  will  tell  you  our 
family  story  of  *  The  Three  Glasses  of  Lemonade.'  " 

"  Bravo !"  said  Duras ;  "  we  shall  feel  our  thirst  less,  though 
yours  perhaps  may  be  greater." 

"  Oh !  the  story  is  not  so  very  tedious,  I  promise  you,"  re- 
turned Brossot :  so  leaning  upon  his  elbow,  and  unbuttoning  his 
gorget,  he  began  thus  : —  ' 

"  You  must  know  that  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  an  age  of 
gallantry  hardly  even  palliated  by  the  ease  and  elegance  spread 
over  it,  that  the  chief  representative  of  our  family  was  a  certain 
Marquis  de  Brossot,  a  gentleman,  I  may  say,  who  to  a  most  deter- 
mined courage  joined  the  greatest  skilfulness  and  dexterity  in  the 
use  of  his  sword ;  and  you  may  easily  be  persuaded  that  he  who 
knew  so  well  how  to  use  his  sword  did  sometimes  do  so  in  affairs 
of  honour.  But  his  plan  was  never,  if  possible,  to  kill  his  adver- 
sary ;  but  the  last  time  that  he  ever  used  it,  he  was,  alas !  unfor- 
tunate, and  for  a  very  trifling  cause — trifling  compared  with  the 
result,  though  quite  important  enough  for  an  insult :  he — but  I 
anticipate. 

"  One  day,  while  passing  through  Metz  to  join  his  regiment  in 
the  north,  after  having  visited  the  court  to  beg  some  trifling 
favour,  which  had  been  refused,  my  ancestor's  temper  was  much 
ruffled ;  but  more  than  this,  a  wife  upon  whom  he  doated  had 
been  discovered  by  himself  in  a  disgraceful  amour  with  a  certain 
abbe.  He  consequently  looked  upon  the  world  with  a  misan- 
throphy  which  was  unnatural  to  him,  and  which  time  alone 
might  have  removed  ;  he  was,  in  fact,  in  one  of  the  worst  possible 
humours  to  receive  an  affront. 

"  Attracted  by  a  handsome-looking  auberge,  and  thirsty  and 
fatigued,  he  entered  the  principal  salon,  and  called  for  lemonade. 
My  ancestor  was  in  a  private  dress,  and  the  room  was  full  of 
officers,  to  whom  he  was  a  stranger. 

"  '  Look  at  the  impudent  citizen  ! '  said  one  young  fellow, 
eager  to  prove  his  boldness,  '  he  desires  to  mix  with  officers — 
nay,  pardu,  perhaps  will  strut  in  his  Sunday  or  fete-day  coat, 
uttering  and  boasting  of  our  names  ;  but  we  can  prevent  that ; ' 
and  moving  his  hand  gracefully,  he  swept  the  glass  which  the 
waiter  had  just  deposited  before  the  marquis  to  the  ground,  and 
with  an  insulting  but  lengthy  apology  prayed  pardon.  A  loud 
laugh  rang  through  the  room. 

"  t  Waiter,'  said  the  marquis  calmly,  *  bring  another  glass.' 

"  l  Venire  bleu!'  lisped  a  second,  as  gay  and  careless  as  the 
first ;  '  how  calmly  the  good  man  takes  it !  One  would  have 
thought,  now,  that  that  would  have  ousted  him.' 
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"  *  Not  a  "bit  of  it,  Captain  Jean/  said  the  first ;  '  another  such 
dose  may.' 

"  '  Egad !  then  I  will  administer  it/  said  the  captain ;  and 
hardly  had  the  waiter  deposited  the  second  glass  upon  the  table 
than  it  fell,  and  was  dashed  to  pieces,  being  gracefully  tilted 
therefrom  by  the  laced  sleeve  of  the  captain. 

"  The  laugh  this  time  rang  louder,  and  the  marquis  bit  his 
lip ;  his  voice  was  perfectly  calm,  however,  when  he  said, 
throwing  down  a  piece  of  money — 

"  '  Gar£on,  a  third  glass.' 

"  *  By  St.  Denis ! '  whispered  one  of  the  officers,  l  how  the  man 
sits  it  out ! — cool  as  an  anchorite  :  what  a  digestion  his  honour 
must  have ! ; 

"' For  shame,  gentlemen/  said  one  younger  than  the  rest; 
*  this  is  not  courteous.' 

"  *  Oh  I'  cried  the  two  foremost,  *  hearken  to  Morality.' 

" l  At  any  rate  I  will  witness  no  more  of  it/  said  the  last 
speaker,  moving  towards  the  door ;  when  Captain  Jean,  giving 
him  a  slight  but  dexterous  push,  managed  to  thrust  him  against 
the  waiter,  who,  willing  to  oblige  the  wags  of  the  regiment, 
stumbled,  and  cleverly  poured  the  whole  of  the  lemonade  into 
my  ancestor's  lap.  The  marquis  started  up. 

"Putting  his  hat  upon  his  head,  and  fixing  it  thereon  by  a 
sharp  tap,  he  raised  his  voice  so  as  to  arrest  the  younger  one, 
who  was  about  to  offer  an  apology,  and  spoke : — 

"  '  Gentlemen/  said  he,  '  short  reckonings  make  long  friends 
you  will  oblige  me  by  meeting  me  in  the  meadow  behind  this 
house  :  and  as  you  have  thought  fit  to  destroy  my  lemonade,  give 
me  the  satisfaction  a  gentleman  not  only  may  expect,  but  de- 
mands. My  name  is  the  Marquis  de  Brossot,  colonel  of  the 
regiment.' 

"  The  young  men  were  thunderstruck  ;  but  their  honour  for- 
bade them  to  remain  behind  their  adversary,  whom  they  found 
stationed  in  the  meadow  in  a  few  seconds  after  the  challenge 
had  left  his  mouth. 

"  The  one  who  had  insulted  him  first  was  the  first  to  fall  by 
his  sword ;  his  comrades  drew  him  away  dying.  Captain  Jean, 
to  do  him  justice,  fought  well  and  boldly ;  but  the  first  fencer  in 
the  kingdom  found  but  an  easy  victory ;  and  the  captain  fell 
pierced  through  the  lungs.  The  third  was  the  young  man  whose 
insult  was  not  intended,  and  whose  fault  lay  properly  on  the 
shoulders  of  Captain  Jean ;  but  he  wished  to  prove  that  he  did 
not  shun  the  combat  or  to  desert  his  brother  officers.  He  fenced 
well,  and  for  a  little  time  made  the  spectators  hope  that,  in  his 
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case,  the  combat  would  not  be  mortal.  But  a  slight  wound 
which  he  managed  to  give  my  ancestor  enraged  him  so  much, 
that  with  a  skilful  lunge,  he  ran  his  opponent  through  the  heart. 
He  fell  forward  on  his  face,  and  then  bounding  upright,  said  four 
words,  and  fell  dead.  They  were,  '  Mother,  you  are  alone  ! ' 

"  The  marquis  plucked  a  handful  of  grass  and  wiped  his  rapier, 
bowed  to  the  officers,  and  departed.  But  he  never  fought  a 
duel  afterwards,  nor  did  he  ever  forget  the  last  words  of  his 
young  adversary.  This  is  the  story  of  the  Three  Glasses  of 
Lemonade." 
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IT  is  now  some  years  since  Miss  Lsetitia  Sidewings,  at  that 
time  a  rising,  but  now  an  eminent  tragedienne,  became  Mrs. 
R:mcus  Spangles  ;  but  she  still  retains  her  maidenly  appellation. 
"Why  she  does  so  is  not  quite  clear,  if  looked  at  with  the  eye  of 
reason.  She  is  a  powerful,  dark  lady,  gaunt,  and  dreary  in  gait, 
carriage,  and  countenance,  and  certainly  not  likely  to  attract  any 
ardent  admirer  of  histrionism  by  her  personal  appearance.  She 
is,  as  everybody  knows,  the  mother  of  six  children,  the  eldest  of 
•whom,  a  boy,  is  gifted  with  double  talent,  and  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen plays  first  old  men,  and  paints  scenes  on  the  Norwich  circuit. 
Her  second  daughter  appears  in  King  John  as  Prince  Arthur,  and 
has  shown  great  talent  in  that  character ;  the  manner  in  which 
she  begs  Hubert  "to  spare  mine  eyes"  being  plaintive  and 
touching  in  the  extreme,  and  never  failing  to  cause  the  mothers 
who  are  present,  either  in  boxes,  pit,  or  gallery,  to  shed  tears, 
and  to  be  mightily  touched.  The  four  other  children  are  at 
school,  visited  by  their  mother,  who  punctually  pays  the  quarter's 
expense,  and  who  exchanges  compliments  with  the  schoolmistress, 
either  under  her  fictitious  or  real  name.  What  purpose,  therefore, 
is  served  by  her  being  still  Miss  Sidewings  is  not  known,  nor,  we 
believe,  does  she  herself  desire  to  maintain  that  maidenly  appel- 
lation, but  the  managers  who  engage  her  services  do. 

She  sits  generally  at  the  end  of  the  omnibus,  and  has  a  book  in 
her  hand,  from  which  she  studies  her  part ;  she,  being  a  pains- 
taking and  intellectual  woman,  turns  over  almost  every  sentence, 
and  places  the  emphasis  in  a  dozen  different  ways,  till  she  at  last 
finds  out  in  which  way  it  sounds  best.  It  must  be  said,  however, 
that  she  does  not  read  the  whole  play  like  this.  It  is  sufficient 
for  her  that  the  actors  and  actresses  who  are  associated  with  her 
in  the  representation  understand  their  parts  as  well  as  she  does 
hers.  Thus  she  leaves  out  every  part  of  their  speeches  except 
the  last  two  or  three  words,  which  form  the  cue  or  sign  at  which 
she  is  to  speak.  Her  study  therefore  of  the  4th  Scene,  Act  3rd, 
of  Macbeth,  where  the  ghost  rises,  reads  thus ; — 


a  murder  is. 


Lady. — My  worthy  lord, 

Your  noble  friends  do  lack  you. 
—  doth  glare  with — 
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Lady. — Think  of  this,  good  peers, 

But  as  a  thing  of  custom  :  'tis  no  other; 

Only  it  spoils  the  pleasure  of  the  time. 

sit  still. 

Lady. — You  have  displaced  the  mirth,  broke  the  good  meeting 

With  most  admired  disorder. 

sights,  my  Lwd. 

Lady. — I  pray  you  speak  not ;  he  grows  worse  and  worse; 

Question  enrages  him  ;  at  once  good  night — 

Stand  not  upon  the  order  of  your  going, 

But  go  at  once. 

his  Majesty. 

Lady. — A  kind  good  night  to  all." 

From  this  it  results,  that  if  one  of  the  company  should  forget 
his  cue,  the  person  who  responds  to  him.  is  thrown  out,  and  con- 
fusion ensues. 

All  this  Miss  Sidewings  had,  and  has,  to  contend  with ;  and, 
moreover,  she  has  to  study  the  traditions  of  the  stage,  each  im- 
personation of  any  character  being  as  much  a  legacy  to  the  public 
as  the  British  Museum,  or  the  stupid  statue  of  George  the  Fourth 
at  Trafalgar  Square.  Our  actresses  shriek,  start,  sneer,  laugh, 
or  exclaim  much  in  the  same  places  and  at  the  words  at  which 
Mrs.  Oldfield  and  Mrs.  Gibber  did,  and  our  present  Hamlets  rush 
out  on  the  points  of  their  toes,  and  kick  down  the  chair  when  the 
ghost  enters,  after  the  manner  of  Mr.  Garrick,  when  he  played 
the  Prince  in  a  full-bottom  wig,  and  a  "  suit  of  sables,"  not 
made  of  that  particular  fur,  but  of  the  newest  of  fashionable 
mourning  costume.  Truly  we  do  not  now  carry  in  Cato  in  his 
flowered  silk  dressing-gown  and  lacquered  sedan  chair,  as  our  an- 
cestors did  in  Pope's  time,  but  whenever  that  respectable  plaster- 
of-Paris  tragedy  is  acted,  we  are  no  doubt  treated  to  the  same 
accents,  pauses,  and  stops  upon  that  short  essay  on  death,  in  which 
Addison  thought  he  had  rivalled — "To  be  or  not  to  be" — as 
those  to  which  Mr.  Booth  treated  our  great  grandfathers. 

Any  one  who  knows  Miss  Sidewings  in  private  life,  and  who 
has  been  a  visitor  at  the  hospitable  table  of  her  husband,  where 
critics,  blue  stockings,  some  few  artists,  and  other  pleasant  com- 
pany may  be  met  with,  will  at  once  own  the  truth  of  this.  There 
the  talk  generally  goes  on  in  lamentations.  There  is  much  to  be 
said  and  mourned  over.  There  is  a  continual  crying  of  Ichabod. 
"When  Byron  declares  that — 

"We  have  no  Squire  Westmis  as  of  old, 
And  our  Sophias " 

his  regrets  are  meagre  in  comparison  to  those  of  M  iss  Sidewings' 
friends. 
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"  Poor "  cries  one,  "  he's  gone  now,  and  where  do  you  find 

a  gentleman  on  the  stage,  an  ideal  gentleman,  mind  you,  courtly, 
polite,  affable,  yet  serious,  one  who  knew  how  to  behave  himself, 

mixing,  as did,  with  princes,  and  then,  by  transcribing  these 

manners  and  placing  them  faithfully  on  the  stage,  teaching  the 
audience  what  a  true  gentleman  was? " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  cries  another,  "  where  are  our  Mirabels,  our  Harry 
Wildairs,  our  Lord  Foppingtons  now  ? " 

"  Gentlemanly,  easy,  courtly,  and  polished  even  in  their  vices," 
adds  a  third. 

"  You  do  not  find  them  on  the  stage  now,"  says  Miss  Side- 
wings. 

"  Nor,  egad,"  retorts  an  old  author,  whom  age  has  made  some- 
what bitter,  "  nor,  egad,  do  we  find  them  among  the  audience. 
What  is  the  modern  gentleman  ?  Is  there  such  a  being  ?  Our 
modern  men  are  fast  men,  members  perhaps  of  the  universities, 
the  clubs,  or  the  army.  Are  they  learned,  profound,  easy,  yet 
modestly  distrustful  of  their  opinions?  are  they  polished,  and 
chivalrously  polite  to  any  being  who  bears  the  name  of  woman  ? 
or  are  they  fast  and  vulgar  when  by  themselves,  and  dogged  and 
reserved  in  the  society  of  the  gentler  sex  ?  One  class  of  gentle- 
men you  do  find,  compounded  of  the  Parisian  elegant  and  the 
American  latitudinarian,  who  believes  or  doubts  everything, 
thinks  one  faith  is  as  good  as  another,  looks  upon  women  either 
as  bores  or  chambermaids,  never  as  his  companions,  and  is  blase 
with  life  and  tired  of  everything.  A  representative  of  such  a 
man  we  have." 

"Sir  Charles  Coldstream,"  says  another.  "Mr.  Charles 
Mathews." 

"  Yes,  the  first  actor  of  the  day  in  his  way,  perhaps  never 
surpassed,  but  still  not  what  we  used  to  have." 

"No,"  says  Miss  Side  wings,  "there  used  once  to  be  a  school 
of  actors.  Men  then  proceeded  upon  some  acknowledged  schoo7, 
some  theory.  Now  we  have  nothing  of  that  sort.  Macready, 
who  formed  himself  upon  a  mixture  of  Talma  and  Kean,  broke 
up  that.  He  introduced  the  irritable  school  of  acting,  spasmodic, 
tetchy,  occasionally  good,  sometimes  bad.  He  was  led  away  by 
Kean's  bursts  of  genius,  and  copied  them  by  art.  He  sometimes 
bursts  out  in  the  wrong,  sometimes  in  the  right  place ;  now  with 
a  high  voice,  now  with  a  low  grumble." 

"  The  bubble  and  squeak  school,  madam,"  says  one. 

"  Precisely  so." 

And  so  the  conversation  goes  on.  "We  do  not  place  these  down 
as  our  own  opinions,  but  as  those  spoken  at  Miss  Sidewings' 
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table.  All  there  concur  that  the  stage  is  gone  or  going,  that  it 
will  never  be  what  it  was  again ;  they  are  so  earnestly  plaintive, 
that  it  is  impossible  not  to  sympathise  with  them  in  their  Jere- 
miad on  their  art.  It  has  been  a  noble  one,  and  is ;  but  fast 
men  and  rabid  politicians,  political  economists,  deeply  religious 
men,  who  would  have  the  world  taught  by  none  but  the  licensed 
preacher,  have  done  away  with  it. 

It  is  but  true  to  say  that  it  has  also  dealt  itself  some  cruel 
stabs.  The  stars,  who  would  have  the  author  sacrifice  the  re- 
quirements of  his  story  or  his  moral  to  bring  out  their  prominent 
style  of  acting,  the  jealousy  of  rival  people,  the  puffing  of  adver- 
tising quacks — for  there  be  quacks  in  acting  as  in  all  other  pro- 
fessions— all  these  things  have  lain  like  a  sheet  of  lead  upon  the 
poor  muses  of  tragedy  and  comedy,  and  not  less  heavy  has  been 
the  increasing  love  for  spectacle  and  farce.  Let  us  hope  for  better 
times. 

Meantime  we  will  follow  Miss  Sidewings,  who  gets  out,  pro- 
ceeds to  a  transpontine  theatre,  goes  decorously  through  her 
rehearsal,  and  then  comes  home.  She  then  attends  to  her  child- 
ren, hears  her  little  boy  his  lesson,  and  sets  her  girl  her  sewing. 
There  are  not  four  better  children  in  behaviour  anywhere  than 
those  belonging  to  Mrs.  Raucus  Spangles. 

She  then  has  an  early  dinner,  and  with  Mr.  Spangles,  if  he  be 
at  home,  and  not  on  a  provincial  tour — for  his  fame  does  not  ex- 
tend to  London,  although  his  Claude  Mclnotte,  his  representation 
of  Hamlet  and  various  other  young  characters,  are  the  delight  of 
the  Norfolk  circuit,  as  the  lithographic  portraits  of  him  which 
side  by  side  with  those  of  his  wife  (also  in  character)  adorn  his 
walls,  will  testify.  If  one  needs  any  more,  let  him  also  look  to 
the  notices  of  the  provincial  press,  of  which  a  large  quantity  are 
pasted  in  an  album,  and  may  be  found,  no  doubt,  somewhere 
about  the  room. 

After  an  early  tea  Miss  Sidewings  proceeds  to  her  theatre,  and 
Mr.  Spangles,  being  on  a  visit  or  out  of  an  engagement,  to  his 
literary  and  theatrical  club,  where  he  hears  the  latest  gossip  of 
the  green-rooms,  and  gives  sage  advice  to  the  youngsters  who, 
admitted  occasionally  as  visitors,  look  up  to  him  with  a  reverence 
which,  let  us  hope,  is  not  altogether  misplaced.  If  Mr.  Spangles 
has  had  an  arduous  profession,  he  has  achieved  a  name  and  a 
position — no  easy  thing  in  this  day.  He  goes  home  about  twelve, 
and  the  next  night  is  again  at  the  club. 

The  conversation  of  this  excellent  couple  is  doubtless  much  the 
same  as  those  of  others  who  are  battling  their  way  in  this  world, 
only  generally  about  a  dozen  times  more  artistic,  learned,  and 
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MR.  CUTBUSH'S  FIRST  TRIP  TO  TOWN. 

MR.  CUTBUSH  sits  in  the  corner ;  on  his  face  is  a  wide  grin ; 
round  his  neck  a  collar  of  a  primitive  fashion,  and  not  of  the 
finest  texture,  but  as  white  as  driven  snow,  or  as  much  whiter  as 
one  can  fancy.  Mr.  Cutbush  has  a  hat  of  a  fashion  prevalent  in 
France,  but  not  at  present  here.  The  substance  is  beaver,  the 
fur  being  about  as  long  as  the  stubble  of  Mr.  Cutbush's  best 
yellow  wheat,  a  sample  of  which,  in  a  little  canvas  bag,  Mr.  Cut- 
bush  has  in  his  pocket.  The  waistcoat  of  our  Buckinghamshire 
friend  is  of  a  wide  and  generous  make,  and  not  wholly  without 
precedent  amongst  the  fashionable  world,  but  it  plainly  declares 
its  origin  to  be  from  the  hands  of  one  of  those  gentlemen  "  from 
London,"  who  select  the  high  streets  of  a  country  town  as  the 
stage  whereon  to  play  their  parts,  and  the  bodies  of  its  inhabit- 
ants as  the  blocks  which  they  will  hereafter  fit.  Mr.  Cutbush 
has  a  coat  very  wide  in  the  back,  short  in  the  skirts,  and  deep  in 
pockets.  He  has  trousers,  and,  being  anxious  to  be  like  the 
people  in  town,  has  a  stripe  down  them,  placed  of  course  in  the 
wrong  way,  and  certainly  neither  ornamental  nor  useful.  But 
of  all  our  provincial  friend's  costume,  his  boots  most  bespeak  his 
nature.  They  seem  to  be  Wellingtons,  but  in  reality  they  are 
thick  backstrap  individuals,  equally  fitted  to  wear  with  or  with- 
out tops,  and  of  a  substance  and  weight  which  would  defy 

"  The  tooth  of  envious  time." 

If  there  is  a  thing  which  Mr.  Cutbush  disrelishes,  it  is  a  thin  boot. 
They  hurt  his  feet,  tire  the  joints  of  his  knees,  and  bother  him 
altogether. 

Our  friend's  face  is  purple.  You  may  call  it  red  if  you  like ; 
J  call  it  purple.  A  habit  he  has  of  occasionally  holding  his 
breath,  and  then  blowing  like  a  large  pair  of  bellows  for  some 
time,  renders  his  natural  red  a  deep  purple.  His  eyes  are  blue, 
well  open,  and  intelligent.  His  knowledge  in  its  way  is  large, 
sufficiently  deep  and  extended ;  he  is  neither  a  fool  nor  a  laggard 
in  his  farm,  but  as  Costard  declares  of  Dr.  Holofernes  that  he  is 
"  a  very  good  man  and  an  excellent  bowler,  but  as  for  Alesander, 
i 'faith  you  see  how  it  is,  'tis  a  little  o'erparted,"  so  Mr.  Cutbush 
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is  a  very  good  man  and  an  excellent  farmer ;  but  as  for  a  poli- 
tician, why  the  truth  is,  his  representative  and  his  local  paper  do 
that  for  him,  and  very  badly  they  are  done.     One  only  wishes 
that  his  politics  were  as  excellent  as  his  farming. 
|g      Mr.  Cutbush  is  coming  to  town.     He  comes,  therefore,  with  a 
fn  distinct,  or  rather  an  indistinct,  notion  that  he  will  find  a  great 
y  deal  of  roguery  everywhere.     There  will  be  sharp  practice  in 
•1  buying  and  selling.     He  will  himself,  he  says,  sell  a  thousand 
pounds'  worth  of  corn  with  a  mere  shake  of  the  hand,  and  the 
bargain  is  a  bargain;  but  here  in  town  for  every  two  pounds' 
worth  of  goods  one  must  have  a  receipt,  a  government  stamp. 
JI<«,  by  an  obliquity  of  reasoning  which  one  cannot  sufficiently 
admire,  puts  all  this  down  to  the  general  wickedness  of  London 
&  humanity,  and  leaves  all  connexion  between  stamps  and  taxes 
&  and  the  government  making  a  revenue  (which  he  is  absolutely 
F-  defrauding)  by  these  methods,  out  of  the  question.     So  it  is  also 
K  with  certain  things  he  sees  in  London  streets.     He  cannot  com- 
prehend that  we  have  a  great  quantity  of  vicarious  wickedness 
up  in  town ;  that  the  open  vice  we  see,  however  lamentable  it 
K  may  be,  still,  like  an  open  sore  with  humanity,  keeps  the  body 
vi  politic  whole ;  but  over  his  bottle  he  will  talk  of  the  lax  morality 
K  of  the  country,  and  you  will  get  him  to  confess  that  as  church- 
1  warden  of  his  parish  he  finds  amongst  the  daughters  of  the  agri- 
-v*'  cultural  poor  an  almost  total  want  of  that  very  virtue  he  lauds. 

He  has  a  suspicion  of  every  one  who  addresses  a  question  to 

re  him,  for  he  has  heard  of  some  fearful  cases  of  cheating  in  London. 

1  lie  will  insist  upon  these  being  the  rule,  and  not  the  exception, 

&  and  is  so  evidently  upon  his  guard  against  being  made  a  victim, 

&j  that  he  at  once  discovers  his  capability  of  being  one. 

He  has  an  immense  idea  of  the  talent  of  the  Londoners.     A 

W  rogue  who  can  overreach  him  must  not  only  be  a  more  base,  but 

m  a  more  clever  fellow.     It  is  to  be  confessed,  however,  that  many 

t  wiser  men  than  our  provincial  friend  hold  that  weak  and  wicked 

P  idea,  that  success  in  wickedness  is  a  proof  of  talent ;  whereas  if 

g  looked  at  wisely,  it  will  be  found  to  be  much  the  other  way.     If 

H  a  dwarf  gets  behind  you  unawares,  he  can  stab  you ;  if  a  fool 

•  takes  you  at  odds,  he  can  cheat  you ;  but  it  does  not  therefore 

•3  follow  that  the  dwarf  is  taller  than  yourself,  or  that  the  fool  is 

wiser.     But  Mr.  Cutbush  does  not  think  deeply,  and  he  lets  such 

•>'  old  opinions  of  his  ancestors  take  deep  root ;  indeed,  why  should 

lie  not? 

The  ideas  of  our  provincial  friend  are  also  somewhat  slower 
*;j  than  those  of  Londoners,  but  it  is  a  healthy,  sturdy  kind  of  slow- 
Hi  ness.    He  is  quite  scandalized  when  he  hears  that  there  are  some 
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people  in  town  who  do  not  believe  in  the  aristocracy,  and  is 
worse  confounded  when  he  hears  two  young  men  questioning  as 
to  whether  we  live  now  under  "  the  best  possible  government." 
Higgs  and  Dobbs,  who  were  with  him  in  the  omnibus,  and  who 
talked  across  him  in  the  coolest  way,  nearly  turn  his  brain. 
Dobbs  has  a  great  idea  of  Robespierre,  whilst  Higgs  will  go  no 
further  than  Buonaparte.  "  I  will  give  you  the  first  consul, 
Dobbs,  Tie  was  a  great  man ;  but  I  cannot  go  so  far  as  citizen 
Robespierre." 

Mr.  Cutbush  is  horrified  indeed,  but  he  is  arrested  by  Higgs, 
with  whom  Dobbs  of  course  agrees,  launching  out  into  the  praise 
of  nobility  of  labour,  and  quoting  Carlyle's  famous  sentence, 
"  Two  men  I  honour,  and  none  else,"  wherein  that  great  philo- 
sopher leads  us  to  the  verge  of  the  conclusion  that  men  who  do 
not  work,  either  with  head  or  hand,  are  contemptible — are,  in 
fact,  the  drones  of  society.  Mr.  Cutbush  is  interested,  he  is  de- 
lighted ;  he  thinks  so  himself,  and  has  said  nearly  the  same, 
agreeing  for  the  difference  between  Cutbush  and  Carlyle  about 
his  lazy  cousin  Dick  Hangabout ;  but  there  are  many  men  who 
will  agree  to  the  premises,  and  yet  will  not  take  the  inevitable 
conclusion,  like  ladies  who  will  load  a  pistol,  but  fear  to  fire  it ; 
and  Mr.  Cutbush  is  hurt  beyond  measure  when  Higgs  applies  it 
to  an  existing  institution.  The  institution  is  sacred  yet  in  Mr. 
Cutbush's  eyes,  and  there  are  many  like  him.  Amen !  it  will 
fall  of  itself.  But  when  a  good  farmer  sees  a  large  tree  in  a  field 
overshadowing  his  wheat,  and  taking  all  the  nourishment  out  of 
that  part  where  it  grows,  is  he  not  annoyed  that  his  lease  will 
not  let  him  grub  it  up  ?  Wait  patiently,  Cutbush ;  let  the  lease 
fall  in,  and  down  goes  the  tree. 

The  babble  of  Higgs  and  Dobbs,  for  our  countryman  thinks  it 
so,  carries  us  to  Portland  Place.  Mr.  Cutbush  leaves  the  omnibus,, 
for  he  has  but  to  proceed  straight  down  that  wide  street,  and  he 
will  get  into  Regent  Street.  He  admires  Regent  Street,  which 
he  knows  from  the  "London  News,"  and  has  an  intense  admiration 
for  the  Regent,  who  was  in  Mr.  Cutbush's  opinion  something- 
very  admirable.  As  he  gets  out,  I,  who  have  a  constant  and 
selfish  wish  to  dabble  with  any  one  like  a  character,  follow  him. 

Portland  Place  astonishes  him  with  its  wideness  and  the  size 
of  the  houses,  but  the  "  Extinguisher  "  church  he  does  not  think 
much  of.  When  fairly  in  Regent  Street,  he  is  much  pleased  with 
the  shops  and  with  the  fine  things  exhibited ;  at  a  silversmith's  in 
nearly  the  middle  of  the  street  he  stops  and  wonders.  He  thinks 
that  surely  the  shopkeeper  must  be  the  richest  man  in  England. 
Next  come  shawls,  robes,  muffs,  mantles,  furs,  with  the  thin  glass 
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plate  which  keeps  them  like  a  wall  of  steel  safe  from  those  who 
shiver  in  the  cold ;  next  a  wonderful  room,  full  of  enticing  fabrics, 
of  tarts,  sugar  castles,  custards,  jellies,  cold  pdtcs,  meats  which 
might  "  stir  an  appetite  under  the  ribs  of  death,"  all  again  divided 
from  the  grasp  of  the  hungry  by  the  thin  glass  wall,  so  thin,  so 
brittle,  yet  so  strong. 

Mr.  Cutbush  laughs  at  the  pastry-cook's  window.  "  What ! 
those  things,  those  sugar  castles !  What !  he  eat  them  ?  Zounds ! 
they  are  not  half  substantial  enough ;  his  harvest  men  at  one 
supper  would  eat  more  than  was  contained  in  the  whole  shop. 
Not  such  stuff  as  that,"  he  remarks  to  the  gentleman  who  has 
followed  him  from  the  omnibus,  "but  more  substantial,  more 
substantial. 

"  Well,  looking  at  that  shop,"  sighed  Mr.  Cutbush,  "  makes 
one  hungry  though."  So  onward  we  strolled.  He  was  amused 
"beyond  measure  at  the  shops  with  china  ware  and  pretty  figures 
in  Parian  ;  but  he  never  got  into  the  fine  arts  more  than  looking 
for  a  new  pattern  for  a  dinner  set.  He  admired,  indeed,  a  jug 
invented  by  some  ingenious  artist,  and  patronized  by  the  Society 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  but  it  was  because  it  had  a  capital  spout  to 
pour  out  ale  with.  He  was  astonished  at  the  Duke  of  York's 
Column,  and  wanted  to  know  what  that  man  had  done  to  be  put 
up  there  for.  Upon  my  telling  him  that  he  only  wasted  a  very 
extravagant  allowance,  misled  an  army,  and  got  generally  into 
debt  with  everybody  he  could,  he  declared  I  was  joking ;  but 
upon  my  explaining  that  he  was  of  royal  lineage,  he  at  once  saw 
a  good  reason  for  the  statue.  If  people  do  not  respect  royalty, 
what  will  they  respect  ?  was  Mr.  Cutbush's  question ;  to  which 
I  quietly  answered,  "  Not  the  graven  image  of  any  one  put  up  for 
no  particular  purpose." 

I  supposed  that  when  we  had  turned  towards  Trafalgar  Square, 
I  had  offended  my  new  friend ;  but  he  soon  turned  up  good- 
humouredly,  and  was  much  amused  at  the  fountains.  Bad  as 
they  are,  Mr.  Cutbush  admired  them,  and  looked  with  his  bright, 
open  daylight  face  down  upon  the  distant  statue  of  King  Charles ; 
then  he  looked  up  to  staunch  old  Nelson,  but  did  not  inquire  his 
name.  I  ventured  to  tell  Mr.  Cutbush  that  there  stood  Eng- 
land's greatest  admiral,  put  with  an  immense  deal  of  taste  at  the 
very  top  of  a  pillar,  where  people  could  not  see  his  face.  Mr. 
Cutbush  with  a  smile  remarked  that  he  saw  nothing  could  please 
me,  and  added,  that  he  supposed  that  I  was  a  radical. 

But  it  was  after  we  had  gone  up  the  Strand,  and  had 
passed  under  Temple  Bar,  that  the  old  country  gentleman's  won- 
der and  admiration  increased.  No  one  enjoys  a  trip  into  the 
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country  more  than  one  who  has  lived  long  in  cities.  How  new 
and  fresh  everything  is.  How  sweet  the  leafy  stillness ;  how 
gratifying  the  balmy  air.  Open  your  lungs,  0  cockney  ! — a  name 
of  love  and  not  one  of  contempt — and  enjoy  it.  Take  off  your 
hat  in  simple  worship,  and  let  the  breeze  fan  your  temples. 
Every  flower  shall  please  you.  A  simple  blackberry  shall  be 
sweeter  than  a  Covent  Garden  pine-apple.  A  common  hedge- 
sparrow,  brown  and  marked,  so  different  from  your  priggish, 
saucy  London  bird,  shall  give  you  the  joy  which  Crusoe  felt 
when  he  saw  the  parrots  with  their  gay  plumage  in  his  solitary 
isle,  and  hark !  whiz  !  'tis  a  covey  of  birds,  seven  birds  who,  not 
being  much  disturbed,  take  a  short  flight,  and  then  settle  to  feed 
on  the  edge  of  a  near  wood — real  live  birds,  such  as  one's 
happier  friends  shoot,  and  oneself,  for  about  three  days  in  each 
year,  startles,  but  never  hits.  How  sweet  then  is  the  country  to 
you ;  but  to  your  bumpkin  friend  ?  Pah  !  his  sated  ear  and  eye 
take  not  in  a  thousandth  part  of  what  yours  do.  He  laughs 
because  you  know,  at  about  half  an  inch  in  height,  barley  from 
wheat,  and  is  in  ecstasies  when  you  persist  that  turnips  are  swedes 
and  swedes  turnips ;  but  get  him  up  to  town,  and  you  change 
places ;  he  is  meek  and  subdued,  and  you  polite  and  patronising-. 
You  show  him  the  London  lions  with  a  sated  air,  but  he  has 
never  done  wondering.  Leave  out  the  buildings,  take  away  the 
shops,  streets,  lamps,  and  let  but  that  living,  rolling  crowd  of 
eager,  sharp  faces,  full  of  hope,  of  gain,  of  quick  bustling  activity, 
remain,  and  though  to  you  who  pass  them  by  they  are  nothing,  to 
your  country  friend  each  passing  figure  has  a  significance,  each 
strained  and  anxious  eye  an  individuality. 

So  it  was  with  Mr.  Cutbush.  At  the  corner  of  Fetter  Lane, 
wherein  the  house  of  glorious  John  Dryden  stands,  metamor- 
phosed into  a  beer  shop,  Mr.  Cutbush  could  stand  his  wonder- 
ment and  his  hunger  no  longer;  so  we  went  but  a  few  steps 
further  to  Anderton's  excellent  hotel,  and  there  sat  down  to  a 
joint.  Mr.  Cutbush  did  honour  to  it,  and  insisted  upon  standing 
his  bottle  of  port.  After  this  was  finished,  I,  being  called  by 
business,  went  away,  but  not  before  promising  to  call  again  upon 
him  in  the  morning,  he  having  put  up  at  a  modest  hotel  in  the 
City.  I  therefore  left  the  honest  gentleman  flattening  his  nose 
against  the  window  of  the  coffee-room,  looking  out  into  that 
great  London  to  which  he  had  paid  a  visit. 

When  I  called  in  the  morning,  of  course  he  had  not  slept  a 
wink.  I  expected  this,  but  not  to  find  him  so  serious.  He  had 
been  to  the  theatre  of  course,  and  taking  a  newspaper  advertise- 
ment as  his  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,  had  pitched  upon  the 
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City  of  London  Theatre  as  a  likely  place  for  amusement.  From 
what  I  could  gather,  he  had  seen  one  of  those  domestic  dramas 
which  were  popular  some  two  or  three  years  ago— the  career  of 
crime — such  might  have  been  its  name — wherein  real  properties 
of  the  day  are  brought  upon  the  stage,  such  as,  for  instance,  «a 
real  muffin-bell  and  baked  potato  can,  or  a  notable  oyster  stall  ; 
and  the  poet  of  which  renders  scenes  from  life,  horrible,  blas- 
phemous, and  vicious,  with  the  same  fidelity  as  the  property-man 
and  the  artist.  Temple  Bar,  near  which  a  robbery  takes  place, 
was  on  the  stage,  and  Mr.  Cutbush  recognised  it  as  he  recognised 
the  flaunting  women  and  the  loud-tongued  "  swells."  Under  such 
circumstances  it  was  not  remarkable  that  Mr.  Cutbush,  after  he  had 
got  into  bed,  should  have  a  dream  of  London,  that  is,  a  waking 
dream,  for  the  roar  of  the  streets  he  vowed  kept  his  eyes  open. 

"  Ay,"  said  he,  "  ay,  sir,  London  is  an  awful  place ;  so  many 
seeking  pleasure,  so  many  riches,  so  many  daily  food,  and  so  few 
looking  after  their  fellow-men.  There,  whilst  you  young  fellows 
laugh  at  their  flash  song  and  drink  their  grog,  the  poor  semp- 
stress starves.  I've  seen  such  myself,  seen  'em  starving  and 
weeping,  and  with  none  to  help  them." 

I  looked  astonished. 

"  Seen  them,  sir,  seen  them  at  the  play.  But  I  will  see  them 
true  and  open,  and  relieve  'em  too,  before  I  spend  money  on 
myself.  There,  whilst  the  mother  and  father  go  to  church  and 
pray  far  away  in  the  "country,  maybe,  singing  together  their 
evening  hymn  over  the  same  book  maybe  as  they  did  when 
main  young  folk,  their  boy  up  in  London  riots  with  his  fellow 
clerks,  and  goes  to  Cremorne  amongst  such  people  as  he  would 
blush  if  daylight  caught  him  with.  So  it  is  :  the  beggar  stands 
at  yonder  curb  and  wails  woundily,  and  yet  goes  home  and  counts 
his  silver,  whilst  the  poor  working  man,  the  light  porter,  or  what 
you  call  him,  who  has  never  been  taught  a  trade,  starves  with  his 
family  on  fifteen  shillings  a- week,  and  government,  they  say,  by 
one  tax  or  another,  takes  out  of  these  fitteen  shillings  at  least 
one-half." 

"  Mr.  Cutbush,"  said  I,  "  you  are  radical." 

"  Radical  or  not,  lad,  be  this  London  or  no?"  said  our  new 
friend,  dashing  one  hand  against  another. 

"  Why,"  said  I,  "I  must  say  I  never  knew  any  one  so  well 
acquainted  with  our  ways,  and  in  so  short  a  time  too." 

"Ay,  ay,"  returned  the  countryman;  "some  people  laugh  at 
the  player  folk ;  but  if  you  mind  them,  they  will  teach  you  some- 
what. I  suppose  it  is  true  that  in  London  a  young  fellow  runs 
after  a  young  lady  with  thoughts  of  doing  her  harm  only." 
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"  And  in  the  country  too,  sir." 

"  Nay,  but  he  is  not  so  open  a  villain ;  oh,  sir,  you  are  main 
"bad  here." 

"  And  good  too.  Your  beggar,  -who  counts  his  gains  made  by 
Iris  whining  voice,  is  a  proof  of  ever-active,  ever-living  charity; 
is  a  proof  that  thousands,  in  their  hurried  walk,  think  of  their 
"brother's  wants,  and  thus  relieve  them.  The  play  you  went  to 
see  shows  that  the  pen,  however  humble,  has  penetrated  London 
life,  and  held  its  falseness  up  to  hatred,  its  virtues  up  to  love. 
There  is  not  a  case  of  poverty  made  known,  but  amongst  us 
hundreds,  not  tens,  are  eager  to  relieve  it.  There  are  few  streets 
without  their  charitable  institution ;  not  a  parish  without  its 
busily  good  man,  who  spends  his  life  in  teaching,  relieving,  and 
rewarding.  Dear  old  London,  with  its  smoky  pall  about  its 
head,  rising  like  an  incense  to  the  sky — dear  old  city,  with  its 
body-guard  of  daily  virtues,  ready  to  chase  its  nightly  vices  from 
it — -dear  old  place,  as  Burton  calls  a  man  *  a  well  of  learning,' 
shall  we  not  call  thee  a  gulf  of  humanity,  since  nowhere  else  are 
so  many  human  hearts  beating  together — hearts  not  all  worn 
down,  but  active  and  throbbing  now  with  pleasure,  now  with 
pain? — dear  old  London,  then,  thou  magic  circle,  within  which 
are  more  than  two  millions  of  human  hearts,  there  are  two  potent 
causes  why  we  should  love  thee,  the  one  that  we  should  rejoice 
over  so  many  hearty  and  manly  joys,  the  other  that  we  should 
sympathise  with  so  many  human  and  poignant  sorrows." 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Cutbush,  "  well,  I'll  stay  another  day,  and 
now  let's  have  breakfast." 

And  Mr.  Cutbush  did  stay  another  day,  and  another,  and 
another;  and  when  he  went  back  to  Buckinghamshire,  was 
partly  a  u  radical,"  and  thought  less  of  class  and  more  of  hu- 
manity, and  had  learned  more  than  any  other  man  I  know  by 
his  first  trip  to  town. 


THE    END. 
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